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PREFATORY NOTE 


This volume contains a reprint of ( i ) “ Vaispavism, l^aivism, and 
Minor ReligiouB Systems " included in the Orvndrtu dtr Indo- 
arixhmt Phitologie and first published in 1913 ; and ( ii ) “ Wilson 
Philological Lectures on Sanskrit and the Derived Languages '* 
delivered in 1877 and first published in a collected form in 1914. 
The first work was issued without any Preface. The Preface to 
the second work is dated, Sangam, Poona, 22nd June, 1914, and 
is reproduced below : 

“ I was appointed Wilson Philological Lecturer in 1877 and 
was thus the first lecturer under the Endowment. My 
subject was the Sanskrit and the Prakrit languages derived 
from it. I understood the Prakrit in a comprehensive 
sense, so as to include modern Vernaculars of Northern 
India also ; and thus delivered a course of seven lectures 
on Sanskrit in its several forms, the Pali and the 
Dialects of the period, tbe Prakrits and the Apabhramia, 
Phonology of the Vernaculars, Remnants of the older 
Grammatical Forms in tbe Vernaculars, New Gram* 
matioal Formations to supply the plaoe of the forms that 
had disappeared, and the General Questions as to the 
relation between these several languages. The method 
I followed is strictly historical, tracing the modern Ver- 
naculars from the original Sanskrit through all the 
different stages of development of which wo have 
evidence, and assigning the different transformations to 
their causes, natural or physical, racial, and historical. 
These lectures, with the exception of the fifth and sixth, 
were thoroughly revised afterwards and the first two and 
the seventh were published in Vol. XVI of the Journal, 
BBRAS, between the years 1883 and 1885 ; while the third 
and the fourth were published between 1887 and 1889. 
The other two lectures remained in manuscript for a long 
time, untH 1 finished in 1911 my book on “Vaispavism, 
Saivlsm etc," which was written for tbe series of Enc^- 
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olopedla of Indo-Aryan Besearoh, which is being published 
at Strassburg by Karl J. Trttbner. These have now been 
revised and I publish them for the first time along with a 
reprint of the five lectures in the present volume. The 
delay in the publication has been due to my having had 
to attend to more urgent work, such as the preparation 
of a translation of the Vayu Purana for the **Sacred Books 
of the East, ** which had afterwards to be given up, the 
preparation of my Early History of the Deccan and the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts and writing my several 
Reports on them. 

“ As, since 1908, my eye-sight has greatly impaired and I 
am unable to read matter printed in ordinary type or an 
ordinary manuscript, I have had to depend on Readers 
and Amanuenses. The work on “ Vaisnavism, Saivisin, 
etc. " was written under these conditions, but the publica- 
tion of the present volume was undertaken by my eldest 
son, Professor Shridhar Ramkrishna Bhandarkar, who has 
been associated with me in a g(;od deal of my literary 
work. The lectures were all carried through the press 
by him at the sacrifice of a good deal of time and trouble. 

** I regret to find some misprints in the present volume, but 
one-half of them occur in the fifth and the sixth lectures, 
which had to be set up from manuscript. There are 
comparatively few instances in the reprints of the other 
five lectures." 

# 

Dr. Bhandarker’s olapsical work on Vaisnavism, Saivism, and 
. Minor Religious Systemp, being included in a costly German 
Series of publications, was not easily accessible to students in 
India, although greatly in demand. Sir Ramkrishna accordingly 
purchased from Messrs. Walter de Gruyter & Co., Berlin, assign 
of the firm Karl J. Trnhner of Strassburg, the right to issue an 
Indian Edition of the work, and this right the B. O. B. Institute 
has purchased from him. The Indian Edition of the first book was 
issued separately in 1928. In the present volume it is incorporated 
ulong with 'tire Wilson Philological Lectures, 
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The three Indexes to Vaisnavism, Saivism and Minor Bell* 
giouB Systems were originally compiled by Dr. V. 8. Sukthanksr, 
M. A., Ph. D. The same have been retained here with necessary 
changes in pagination. The Indexes to the Wilson Philological 
Lectures have been prepared by me. 

I was suddenly taken ill by paralysis on Thursday, September 
8, 1927. I was unconscious for more than a month, and I am 
not yet completely recovered, although — thank (Tod — 1 am slowly 
but surely regaining strength. For more than one year, Mr. 
G. N. Shrigondekar, B. A., of the Publication Department of the 
Bhandarkar Institute had to do the proof-correction and all other 
work in connection with this volume. To him and to all friends 
I am very sincerely thankful for all they did. Recently, I am 
rvuiiiumcnded for Invalid's Pension. 

With the present volume, three Volumes of Sir R. G. Bhandar* 
kar*s works are now ready. The fourth volume, which however 
will be the first in order, will be ready next year. It may then 
be considered whether I may be able to compile a short biography 
of Sir R. G. Bhandarkar as originally contemplated. 

The publication of the present volume in time for the annual 
literary tribute to be paid liy ll.o Bhandarl* ’.r Or. R. Institute 
w'ould not have been feasible in my present I'lvalid state had not 
the Press and the Publication Departments of the Institute — and 
especially Dr. V. G. Paranjpe, M. A., LL. B., D. UTS,, the Superin- 
tendent of both, — come to my assistance. 1 offer him here my 
grateful thanks for the assistance, the extent of which cannot be 
adequately gauged. 


Pandharpur 
Rsi FancamI, Sake 1851 
( 7th September 1929 ) 


N. B. UtGIKAR 




VAISNAVISM. SAIVISM AND 
MINOR KELIOIOIIS SYSTKMS. 

PART I. 

VAISNAVISM. 

* • 

L Introductory. 

S 1. The old Vedic gods became indissolubly involved in the 
elaborate and mechanical system of w'orship that had j.^rrf>wn up. 
Speculations as regards the appropriateness of the rules and modes 
of worship, and their efficacy as regards man^s good in this world 
and the next became prevalent. Hut all this did not satisfy the 
religious spirit of the people. Religious speculation of a more 
natural order came to be established about the close of the Hymn 
period and was continued into that of the Upanisods. The various 
problems about God, man and the world, engaged the attention of 
many thinkers, and a variety of solutions was arrived at. It is 
generally believed that the Upanisads teach a system of Pantheism 
but a close examination will show that tlity teach not one, but 
various systems of doctrines as regards the nature of God, man 
and the woHd and the relations between them. The religic -philo- 
sophic R^&tm sof modern times, which are mutually inconsistent, 
quote texts fr )m the Upanisads as an authority for their special 
doctrines. These references to the old books are correct In the 
most prominent cases, but when the ad v icates of the sy.stems force 
into othtr texts of an opposite nature a meaning consistent wdth 
their ow • oecial doctrines, they are manifestly wrong That 

the Upa .ds toach not one but vari ms systems must follow 

from the fact v.iat they are coinpilat oiis just as the Rgveda- 
Samhita is. The speculations of the trd seers were clothed by 
them in rds, and these were handed dowm orally and came to 
formal . 3 floating mass. Wiion the idea ol collecting tlie'^e 
speoulat Ol ? arose, they were incorporated into books for the use 
ofindivdi’jil Vedic schools. Hence itisthatw^e find certain 
X [ I., G. bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV, j 
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verses, passages and whole sections occurring in one Upanifaad 
reproduced in another^ 

No doubt, the idea of ti c immanence ol Ood in the world is 
very prominent in the Upanhads But if that is w^hat constitutes 
Pantheism, the liberal religious thought of the present day in 
Europe also must bo regarded as Pantheistic. With the im- 
manence of (rod is associated his transcendence also, as stated in 
the Ved&nta-S'itra IL 1. 2'3 ^ In addition to these twu) doctrines 
the Upani'^ads teach that (lod is tlic protector of all beings, is the 
lord of all and dwells in the heart of man, that seeing him as he 
is and every wliere is eternal bliss, that this is lo he attained by 
contemplation and the purification oi the soul, and that in the 
blissiul condition the individual soul attains to a perfect similari- 
ty with the supreme soul They also teach the ab'^orption of the 
individual soul into tlie supreme as of a river into the ocean, and 
the unconsciousness of the soul vheu e\cr>tlung but himself 
fades away from his knowledge In this respect the doctrine 
may be regarded as Pantheists or as selling forth the illusory 
of all plienomtma. Speculation in tlie Upsypii^-ad times 
was veered round e\en to the denial of the soul as 

a * 

In ^the .-.ubscciiiPiit development ()t religious tliought and w^or- 
ship Upanisad doctrines jitaNed an active ]):nf The lleno 

1 Q»oe the passage about tlie siipermril \ (»1 lui ind otlxi hoililv oloinont5 
* ^ 

y\hiLh ociurs ID iMiU 1 V. L, 1 ) ami in ill (VI I 1 ) tli it iboul the 
jPancagiuvidya occurring iii ^lic forim r (V i ) md the lOtor ( VI 2 9 ) , 
and that vboiit proud U-ilaki lud Aj i a'> »i ru w liu h ni c iii ui the KBli (IV) 
and BU (II 1 ), and others ( I tJ II Sand BU IV d 32 ) As to the 
recurrence of verses see MU SU ami K1 

2 See the iiass.ige qiiot )d by b *nik irac iiy i in his coini ontiry on the Sfitra. 

3 Paramain sSmyani upi iti See MU lil 1 2 The c pinion oxpro'ised by 
some eminont scholar tliat the burden of the Upanisad teaching is the 
illusive character of ibc world and the realoy of one soul only is manifest' 
ly wrong, and I may even say, is iiidic.j,tive ot an uncritical judgment. As 
stated in the text, tlie UpainsacU from the very nature ol the compilations 
cannot but be expeuicd to teach nut one, lui many systems of doctrine 

4 See the passage from BU liJ 2, i2, cjuotcd in t ly paper “ A Peep into the 

Karly History of India , JBBBAS Vol. XX, p 261. [ - Vol. I. p. 7 of 

this Edition— N B. U. J 
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theism, so fully explained by MaxMuller, and its ultimate result, 
the identification of the various Kods, also influenced later 
thinkers. The conception that the supreme s])irit manifests him- 
self in various forms which we find expressof^ in the Upanisads is 
a development, in the opposite doection. of the idea that one God, 
for instance Af^ni, is the same as Vnriina, Mitra, Tndra and 
Aryaraan.* If these several irods are one, one f:od may become 
several. This led to the enneo]»tion (»f Incarnations or Avataras, 
which plays such a proniinoni part in the later religions systems. 

But for ordinary po(^ple, an adorable ohjocl, wdtha more distinct 
personality than tiuit wliieh tlielhoislie portions of the Upanisads 
attributed to God, was nocess''ry and the ])hilosophic speculations 
did not answer practical needs Thus some of the old V^edic gods 
and others, which w'ere new, became the objects of worship. 

11 The Rise of a New Thiestic System. 

S 2 The tide of free speculations culminated in the east into 
such ^ystems as iho‘^e of Buddhism and Jainism*, and though they 
denied the exisience of (rod as a creator, or did not use the idea 
for the promotion of righteousness, and the former practically 
denied the existence of the human soul as a substance, still, these 
systems had the needful pel -f)nal element in the shape of their 
founders. In the west, however, a theisf system with a god 
who had come to dwell among men arose, .'he various religious 
systems and superstitions that prevailed in the fourth century 
B. C. are given in tin following passage, occurring in the Niddesa, 
which though of the nature ol a commentary is regarded as one 
of the books of the Pali Buddhistic Ganon’* : “The deity of the 
lay followers of the Ajivakas is the AjiNakas, of those of the 
Nighanthas is the Nighatithas, of those of the Jatilas ( ascetics 
wearing long matted hair ) is the Jatilas, of those of the Paribbfi- 
jakas is the Paribbajakas, of those of the A'l aruddhakas, is the 
Avaruddhakas, and the deity of those who are devoted to an 
elephant, a horse, a cow, a clog, a crow, Vasudeva, Baladeva, 
'Punnabhadda, Manibhadda, Aggi, Nagas, Supannas, Yakkhas, 

1 RV. V.3.1-2. 

2 This passage has boon furru.sheU to mo by Mr, Dh.irmdnand Kosambi. 
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iaivism dkc, 

ABuraa. Qandhabbas, Mah&rajas, Canda, Suriya, Inda, Brahmi, 
Devat Disa is the elephant, the horse, the cow, the dog, the 
opjw, Vaeudeva, Baladeva, Pun^abhadda, Manibhadda, etc., 

respectively. *' 

Here a Buddhist, who cannot but be expected to show scant 
courtesy to religious systems other than his own, places the 
worshippers of Vasudeva and Baladeva on the same level with 
those of fire, moon, su., and Brahma, and even elephants, crows, 
dogs, etc But the worship of Vasudeva was destined to become 
the predominant religion of a large part of India even to the 
supersession of that of fire, sun, moon, and BrahmS. and, of course, 
of the superstitious adoration of the lower animals And it will 
be now Qur duty to trace its lise and progress 

§ 3. In his comment on Panini IV. 3. 98 Patanjali distinctly 
states that the Vasudeva contained in the Sutra is the name of the 
worshipful i, e., of one who is pre-eminently worshipful, i. e., 
God^ The worship of Vasudeva must be regarded to be as old as 
Panini. 

In an Inscription found at Ghosundi in Rajputana*, which un- 
fortunately is in a mutilated condition, the construction of a wall 
round the hall of worship of Sainkarsana and Vasudeva is men- 
tioned. From the form T the characters in the Inscription it 
appears to have been engraved at least two hundred years B. C. 

In another Inscription recently discovered at Besnagar\ Helio- 
dora represents himself to have erected a Garudadhvaja or a column 
with the image of Garuda at the top in honour of Vasudeva, the 
god of gods. Ileliodora calls himself a Bhagavata, was the son 
of Diya, was a native of Taksasila and is spoken of as an ambassa- 
dor of the Yavana and as such came on a political mission from 
Amtalikita to Bhagabhadra, who must have ruled over Eastern 
Malwa. In this Inscription occurs the name Amtalikita which in 
all likelihood is the same as Antialkidas of the Bactro-Greek 
coins. This name as well as the form of the characters show that 
it belongs to the earlier part of the second century before the 

1 See JRA8. 1910 p, 168, 

B Luders, List of BrShml Inscriptions, No, 6, 

9 Ibid, No. 669, 
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Christian era. At that time Vasudeva was worshipped as the god 
of gods and his worshippers were called Bh^gavatas. The Bb&ga« ^ 
vata religion prevailed in the northwestern part of India and was 
adopted even by the Greeks. 

In the Inscription No. 1 in the large cave at Nanaghftt\ the ; 
names of Sarhkarsana and Vasudeva, in a Dvandva compound, 
occur along with those of other deities in the opening invocation. 
This Inscription appears from the form of the characters to belong 
to the first century before the Christian era. 

In the passage in the Mahabhasya in which Patafijali, to 
account for the appearance of the name Vasudeva in Panini IV. 3. 
98, says that this is not the name of a Ksatriya, but that of the 
Worshipful One, the question to be considered is whether Patanjali 
means this Vasudeva to be quite unconnected with the Vasudeva 
of the Vrsni race. From the occurrence of the names Vasudeva and 
Baladeva close to each other in the passage from the Niddesa 
referred to above, and that of Samkarsana and Vasudeva as 
worshipful or divine persons in a Dvandva compound in two of 
three above Inscriptions, it appears that the Vasudeva referred to 
by Patanjali as the Worshipful One must be the Vasudeva of the 
Vrsni race. But to account for the appearance of the name in the 
Sutra, though the required form can be made up in accordance 
with the next Sutra ( Panini, IV. 3. 99 ), Patanjali says that 
Panini looks at Vasudeva in his capacity as a divine person and 
not as a Ksatriya. One must take it in this sense, since the 
Ghosundi Inscription noticed above, in which Sarhkarsana and 
Vasudeva are associated as worshipful persons, must be older 
than Patanjali himself. Besides, Patanjali begins the discussion 
of the Sutra by first taking Vasudeva as the name of a Ksatriya 
and raising an objection against it. This objection is answered 
in one way, V&sudeva being still regarded as a Ksatriya, and it is 
only optionally that he gives another explanation, that that name 
is not the name of a Ksatriya, but of a divine person. This optional 
explanation given in the last resort must, therefore, be understood 
in thj sense given above. And from all the accounts of the 
Bhagavata school contained in the whole literature it is clear that 
the worshipful Vasudeva belonged to the Vrsni race. 


1 Ibid. No. 1112. 
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III. Analy^s of the NarayaniVa Section of the 
Mahabharata. 

§ 4. Havin^-r thus estahlished' on irrcfrafjable evidence the 
existence during: the three or four centuries before Christ of a 
religion with Vasudeva as its central figure, and of a school of his 
followers, known bv tho name of Bhagavaia, T will now proceed 
to examine tlie detailed accounts contained in the literature and 
especially in the Mahabharata This was not done before, because 
the date of the Mahabhrlrata or any portion i^f it cannot be ascer- 
tained with any approach to certainty. The Naraya Iliya section 
of the Santlparvan, to which we shall devote a detailed considgra- 
tion, is, however, older than Sainkaracarya, who quotes from it. 

Narada is represented to have gone to the Badarikasrama to 
see Nara and Narayana. The latter was engaged in the perfor- 
mance of religious rites. Norada asked Nnrayana whom he wor- 
shipped, while he himself was the Supreme Lord. Narayana told 
him that he worshipped his original rrokrii (form), the source of 
all that is and that is to he Nara and N-lrnyana as well L^^na 
and Hari, sons of Dharina, are represented as the hmr forms of the 
Supreme. 

Narada flies into the sky to see that original Prakrti and 
alights on a peak of Mem. There he saw wliite men without sense, 
not eating anything, sinless, with hoarls like nmbrollas, making a 
sound like that of thundering clouds and devoted to Bhagavat. 
Then Yudhisthira asked Bhisina who those people were, and how 
they came to he what they were Bhlsma tells the story of the 
king Vasu Uparicara, who worshipped Cod according to the 
Sfttvata Vidhi(ft)rm of ritual). He was a glorious king honoured 
by Indra, devoted to truth and holy. The best of the learned in 
the Paiicaratra systom were honoured willi the first seat at dinner 
by him. 

The narrator then proceeds to mention the Citrasukhandins, who 
appear to be the original promulgators of this religion. The 
mountain Meru was the place where they reVealed it. They were 
seven, consisting of Marici, Atiu, Angiras, Hulastya, Pulaha, 
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Kratu and VasiJ^tha. The eighth was Svayambhuva. From these 
eight, emanated this excellent Sastra. This they promulgated in 
the presence of the great Bhagavt, who said to the IJsis: “ You 
have composed a hundred thousand excellent Slokas ( stanzas ), 
which contain rules for all the affairs uf men and are in harmony 
with Yajus, Saman, Rc, and Mharvangiras, and lay down precepts 
about the religion of action as well us that of contemplation or 
repose. I created Brahman from my peaceful and Rudra from my 
wrathful nature This Sastra will be handed down from person 
to person until it reaches Brhaspati. From Brhaspati the king 
Vasu w' ill obtain it. 'Fhc king w' ill follow this Sastra and will 

become my devotee. After lus death this Sastra will be lost. 
Telling all this the groat god disappeared. Then the Citrasi- 
khandi '-n)rcad the religion until it reached Brhaspati. 

Then the old Kalpa having ended and the son of Angiras, the 
priest of the gods, being born, the gods w'ere happy. The king 
Vasu Uparicara was his first pupil, lie learned this Sastra from 
Brhaspati At one time he brought forw'ard an extensive horse- 
sacrifice, but no animal w^as killed on the occasion. The oblations 
were devised in accordance with the w^ords of the Aranyakas. The 
god of gods show^'d himself to Vasu aud accepted his oblation, but 
was unseen b> an.vl)od> else. Since the oblation was taken away 
by llari wutliout showing himself to Brhaspati, the latter got angry 
and dashed ui)warvls the sacrificial ladle. At that sacrifice Ekata, 
Dvita, and Tr ita, .sons ol rrajapali, and sixteen Rsis, many of whom 
are now knowui ris the authors ol literary w^orLs, such as Medhatithi, 
Tittiri, and Tand^ a, aro repr(*&eiite(l to have been present. 

When Biliaspati w'as angry, they all said that the great Hari 
was not to be seen by any man at random; but by one who 
was favoured by bis grace Ekala, J^\ ita and Trita said • “ On 
one occasion wo went to the north for the attainment of eternal 
bliss near the Milky Ocean, and practiced austerities for four 
thoi sand years and at tho end a voice in the a^r declared ‘ Well, 
how can you see that groat Lord ? In the M*lky Ocean there is a 
Wh te Island wiicro there are men possess! ag the lustre i f the moon, 
wh( are the devotees*(d the god, possess no senses, do rot eat aiiy- 
thii g and, being devoted solely to the god ( Ekantin or mono- 
theistic ), are absorbed m him, who is bright like the sun. Go -to 
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that island; there shines ray soul *. Accordingly we went to the 
white island, and, dazzled by the light of that being, were not able 
to see him. Then the truth flashed upon us that the god cannot 
be seen by us unless we have gMie through austerities. After 
further austerities for a hundred years we saw the men of the 
lustre of the moon with their minds fully absorbed in the contem- 
plation of God. The refulgence of each man was like that of the 
sun on the last day. Then we heard a sound : ‘ Jitam te Pundarl- 
kaksa ^ etc. — ( Triumphant art thou, Lotus-eyed one ! ). A short 
time after, a voice in the air declared : ‘ Go you away as you 
came. That great being is not to be seen by one who is not devot- 
ed to him\ Then we returned without being able to see him. How 
then will you bo able to see him ? ” Having heard this from 
Ekata, Dvita and Trita, Brhaspati finished the sacrifice. 

Vasu Uparicara had to live in a hole in the earth on account of 
the curse of the Bsis, who in a controversy with the gods main- 
tained that no animal should be sacrificed, but only vegetable 
grain, while the gods contended that a goat should be sacrificed. 
The question was referred to Vasu who declared in favour of the 
gods. Vasu was raised from the hole hy Narayana, whom he had 
devotedly worshipped, by sending his Garuda to lift him up. He 
was thence taken to the Brahma world. ^ 

The story ot Narada's visit to Svetadvipa is then continued. 
He praises the great Being by uttering names expressive of his 
purity and grandeur, and the great Being then manifested himself 
to him saying that he was m>t to be seen by one who was not solely 
devoted to him ( Ekantin ), and that, as Narada was such a one, 
he showed himself to him. He then proc/eeds to explain to him 
the religion of Vasudeva. Vasudevu is the supreme soul, tlie in- 
ternal soul of all souls, flo is the supremo creator. All-living be- 
ings are represented by Sf mkarsana, who is a form of Vasudeva. 
From Samkaraana sprang Pradyumna, the mind, and from 
Pradyumna Aniruddha, self-consciousness. “ Thbse who are devo- 
ted to me enter into me and are released. ” The great being calls 
the four mentioned above his forms ( Murti ., ). The production of 
one form from another is also mentioned, all these forms are, how- 
ever, styled his forms ( Mdrtis ). He then proceeds to mention the 
craatioD of gods and all other things by himself and their final 
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dissolution into himself. Then are mentioned his incarnations 
( A.vataras ), viz., Varaha, Narasirhha, the oppressor of Bali, Rama 
of the Bhrgn race and destroyer of the Ksatriyas, Rama Dasarathi, 
and ** he, who will come into existence for the destruction of 
Kamsa at Mathura and after having killed many demons will 
finally settle at Dvaraka fn this manner having done all things 
by his four Murtis, he destroyed Dvaraka with the Satvatas and 
went to Brahmaloka After Narada had heard this from the 
supreme Narayaiia, he returned to Badarikasrama. 

What follows at the end of chapter 339 and in the next four 
chapters has little bearing on our subject, except that in one of 
them the etymological sense of Vasudeva is given as one who 
covers the whole world and is the resting-place ( Adhivasa ) of all 
bei^A^r^ 

In chapter 344 the path of those who are free from sin is given 
thus : — The sun is the gate, and after entrance all their material 
impurities being burnt, they remain as atoms in him ; then 
released from him, they enter into the Aniruduha form, and be- 
coming mind, enter into the Pradyunina form Leaving that 
form, they enter into that of Samkar->aiia, i. e , the form of the 
individual soul ( Jiva ). Afterwards being free from the three 
Gunas, they enter into the Supreme Soul, who exists everywhere 
and who is Vasudeva. 

In chapter 346 Vaisampayana relates to Janamojaya that the 
Dharma which Narada got from ‘the Lord of the world \ Narayana 
himself, in all its details and peculiarities, was explaineu briefly 
to him ( Janamejaya ) in the llarigita In chapter 348 this 
Ekantika Dharma is represented to be the same as that which 
was communicated to Arjuna at the beginning of the war. At 
the creation of each Brahma, this Dharma was revealed by 
Nftrftyana, and then at the end of the Brahma it was lost. In the 
account of the fourth Brahma the Dharma revealed is twice called 
S&tvata. In this manner it goes on ui) to the present or the 
seventh Brahma, in which that Dharma was first communicated 
to Pit&maha, and from him it passed in succession to Daksa, his 
grandson, the eldest Aditya, Vivasvat, Manu and Iksvaku. Later 
on it is stated that tliis original great eternal Dharma, difficult to 
be known and to be followed, is professed by the Sfitvatas. 

I R. G. Dbandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. J 
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This Dharma 1b ass( elated with the non-slaughter of animals 
,( A.himsi ), and when properly exercised, the lord Hari is pleased 
with it. Sometimes one Vyuha form of the Lord is taught 
and sometimeh two, three or four. J’aisaihpayana winds up by 
saying that he has thus explained the li.kantadbarma. 

§ 5. Here we have two accounts, the second of which is inter- 
woven with the first The former, however, appears to relate to 
a more ancient condit'on jf things. The points to be noticed are 
these J 1. At the sacrifice instituted by Vasu Uparicara no 
animals were killed 2 The oblations w^ere devised in accordance 
with the teachinps of the Aranyakas which include the Upanisads. 
", The chief deity was the God of gods, who is also called Hari. 
4 . This Hari or God of gods is lu^t to be seen by one who follows 
the sacrificial mode ot worship, such as Brhaspati did, nor by 
persons who practise au.storitles for thousands of years, as Ekata, 
Dvita and Trita did, but by one who worships Him with devotion 
as Vasu Uparicara did 

Here then is an allempt to introduce a religious reform on 
more conservative princ’ples than Buddhism and Jainism did. 
The repudiation of the slau^^htcr of animals and the inefficacy of 
sacrificial worship and ansteru'res are common to this religious 
reform with Buddhi.sm. Buc that the supreme lord Hari is to be 
worshipped with devotion, and the wor^ls of the Aranyakas are 
not to be rejected, arc doctrines w^hich are peculiar to it. Vasu 
Uparicara’s story goes so far only. 

In the main account, according to which Narada visited the 
White Island, w^e have u re-assertion of the d(jctrine that the 
Supreme Soul can be .seen by one wdu) wor.shipshim with devotion. 
The groat Narayana maiufosfcs himself to him and explains the 
religion of Vasudeva and his tliree other forms ( Vyiihas ). He 
also mentions the future incarnations of VasuJeva, and one of 
these is that assumed at Mathura for the de.struction of Eaihsa. 
The Supremo Narayana identifies himself with Vasudeva in his 
four forms ( Vyuha.s ). At the end it is stated that the religion is 
followed by the Satvatas. 

• 

These two accounts seam to represent two stages in the pro- 
gress of reform. In the earlier one the Mr'orship of V&sudey» and 
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his three ether forms is nut known T'le Supreme Gud is named 
Hari, and his worship has nut thoroughly emancipated itself from 
the religion of sacrifices. The reform had no reference to specif o 
historical personages and was promulgated by certain sashes who 
are called Citrasikhandins and whose names had been handed 
d )wn by tradition The later account connecth the reform with 
Vasudeva and his brother, son and rrandson, and the new reli ion 
is represented to have been identical with that taught in the 
Bhagavadgita. This reformed systjm is said lo 1 ave been pro- 
mulgated by Narayana himself. 

It thus appears that the idea of a reli^’.ion of devotion arose 
in earlier times, but it received a definite shape when Vasudeva 
revealed the Gita to Arjuna, and led to the formation of an 
independent sect, when h s brother, son and grandsem were asso- 
ciated with him as his forms presiding over certain psychological 
categories, or as persons created by him fir the purpose That 
sect became conterminous with the race of the hatvatas. We have 
now to consider who these Sotvatas were. 

IV. The Satvatas and their Religion. 

§ 6. In the Adipaivan, Vasudeva address 'ng the Vrsnis says 
that Fartha does not think them who are S-itvatas to he covetous. 
Vasudeva is called Satvata in Adip. 218 12 : Kitavarman in Adip. 
211. 31; Satyaki in Dronap. 97 36; and Janardana in Udyogap, 
70. 7. At the end of chap. 66 of the Bhl-pinaparvan, BMsma says : 
“ This eternal god, mysterious, beneficent and loving should he 
known as Vasudeva, ana Brahmanas, Ksatriyas, Vaisyas ahd 
Sudras worship him by their devoted acfcions. At the end of the 
Dv&para and the beginning of the Kali age, he was sung or 
expounded by Samkarsana according to the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ). 

At the end of chap 12 of the third hook of the Visnu-Purana 
it is sleeted in the account of the genealogy of Lhe Yadavas and 
the Vrsnis that Satvata was the son of Ainsa, and all his des- 
cendants were after him called Satvatas The Bhagavata repre- 
sents the Satvatas as calling Lhe higtiest Brahman Bhagavat and 
Vas'ideva (IX. 9. 49), and havin<^ a peculiar mode of wor^^^hipplng 
him. It mentions. the Satvatas along with the Andhakas end 
Vrsnis, which were Yadava tribes ( I. 14 25 ; III 1 29 ), and calls 
Yftsudeva, S&tvatardabha ( X. 58 42 ; XT. 27. 5 ). 
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In Patafljali under Panini IV. 1. 114, Vasudeva and 
Baladeva are given as derivatives from Vrsni names in 
the senise of sons of Vasudeva a ^d Baladeva. Instances given 
by the Kasika of the same are Vasu^leva and Aniruddha. Here 
Aniruddha means the son of A niruddha, and therefore Vasudeva 
must mean the son of Vasudeva and not of Vasudeva, as will ap- 
pear from what follows. Tn the latter work under Panini VI. 2. 
34, Rini-Vasudevah is given as a Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, 
each of them being in the plural, and Samkarsana-Vasudevau as a 
Dvandva of royal Vrsni names, each being in the singular, so that 
Vasudeva means both the individual of that name and his sons. 

From all this and such other passages from Patanjali it will ap^ 
peaj* that Satvata was another name of the Vrsni race of which 
Vfisudova, Samkar^ana, and Aniruddha were members, and that 
the Salvatas had a reli^non of their own according to which 
Vasudeva was vvor shipped as the Supreme Being, and thus the 
account given above from the Narayanlya amply confirmed. 

§ 7. It therefore appears that this religion of devotion to Vftsu- 
deva ascends ns hiph into antiquity as Panini himself. As I have 
mentioned elsewhere, the K^^atriyas engaged themFclves in active 
speculations on religious matters about the time of the Upamsads,^ 
and are mentioned ever as the original "possessors of the new 
knowledge Riddhartha and Mahavlra founded in this period of in- 
tellectual fermentation new systems of religion in the east or the 
Magadha country, vhich discarded or passed over in silence 
the doctrine of the existence even of God and laid down self- 
abnegation and a course of strict moral conductasthe way to salva- 
tion. They belonged to the Sakya and Jnatrka races of Esatriyas, 
and Buddhism and Jainism might be considered to be the re- 
ligions of those tribes. The west, however, was not so radical in 
its speculations, and the raco of Satvatas developed a system of re- 
ligion which took up the ideas of a Supreme God and devotion to 
him as the mode of salvation. 

These Satvatas and the worship of Vfisudeva-Ersna seem clear- 
ly to be alluded to by Megasthenes, who was the Macedonian 

1 VerbandluDgen des. VII. Interoat. Orientalist en-Congrestes sn Wien. Ar. 

Sect., pp. 108 9. ( This article is included in Yol. I of this E4ition.*N B.U. ] 
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ambassador at the court of Caudra^^upta, the Maurya. Candra- 
gupta reigned in the last quarter of the fourth century B. 0. The 
statement of Megasthenes is that Ilerakles was specially worship- 
ped by the Sourasenoi, an Indian nation, in whose land are two 
great cities, Methora and Kleisohora, and through it flows the 
navigable river Jobares. The Sonrasenoi were the Surasenas, a 
tribe of Ksatriyas, who lived in the region in wh^ch was situated 
Mathurfi, corresponding to Melhcra in the above passage, and in 
which flowed the river Jobares, which 1ms been intentifled with 
the Jumna or Yamuna. If the Vasudeva-Krsna worship prevail- 
ed in the time of the first Maurya, it must have originated long 
before the establishment of the Maurya dynasty, and my assertion 
that it owes its origin to the stream of thought, which began with 
the TTpanisadsand culminated in the east in Buddhism and Jainism, 
and arose about the time of the latter, is confirmed. 

The name expressive of the iSiipreme Spirit was, however, in 
the early period Vasudeva alone In the passa^^e from the Niddesa 
and the three Inscriptions Vasudeva is the name that occurs. 

In the y hagavadgUa ( VII. 9 ) it is slated that “lie who poss- 
esses knowledge gives himself up to me, believing Vasudeva to be 
all Even in the Bhagavata Manila of twelve syllables which 
is usually repreated at the present day and wdiich is mentioned by 
Hemadri, it is to Vasudeva tliat obeisance is made.’ In Bhismap. 
chap. C5 Brahmadeva, addressing the Spreme spirit (Purusa Para- 
mesvara), entreats him to become the incrcaser of the Yadurace,and 
then, referring apparently to a foregone age, he says: O Vasudeva 1 
this great secret I have communicated to thee through thy favour 
as it really is. Having created thytelf as the God Samkarsana, thou 
didst procreate thy son Pradyumna He created Aniruddha who 
is Visnu himself, and he created me (Brahmadeva), who am made 
up of Vasudeva and created by thee* Dividing thyself in this way 
be born as a human being again.“ In the beginning of chapter 
66 of the same Parvan, Prajapati speaks of himself as having ask- 
ed the supreme lord of all to dwell in the world of men as Vasu- 
deva (to become incarnate). The Supreme Spirit should, it is said, 

1. Vrataka^da Bibl. Ind. ) p. 225. The Mantra is Orii name Bhagiivate VSsu- 
devB^a 
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be known as Vasudeva, ai^d throughout the chapter that name 
alone is used in speaking of tht eternal God. 

The substanoo of these two chap’ors seems to be that in a for- 
mer age the Supro ne Spirit Vasudeva ’•eated Sainkar‘=ana and the 
rest up to the Brahma himself, and on the present occasion the 
latter asked him again to be born in the Yadu race as Vasudeva, 
dividing himself into four parts as on the previous occasion. Thus 
Vasudeva was the nan^e of the teacher of the religion of devotion, 
and there appears to he an implication here that he existed with the 
other three in a previcms a^^o. Even a<^ a member of the Vrsni 
race the name Va«^udeva occurs in Ihe examples quoted above 
from the Mahibhasya and Kasika and no other. 

In the passages quoted by me in my article^ on ‘ Allusions to 
Krsna etc , the name Krsna occurs three times, Vasudeva in 
throe passages and Janardana in one. But in Kielhorn’s Edition 
of the Mahabhasya, which is more accurate than the Benares edi- 
tion which I then used, t^'e reading Kisna in two of the three 
places is supported by one Manu-»cript only ; Vasudeva occurs 
instead of Krsna in one of the two places and the other is o tL jly 
omitted, so that Vasudeva is used four times and Krsna only once. 
In the Bhan:avadclta (X 37) 'the Bhagavat says that of the 
Vrsnis he is Vasudeva. 

In the Buddhist Ghatajalaka the two eldest sons of Upasagara 
and Devagabbha are nanped Vasudeva and Baladeva. In the 
prose narrative no olher name is given, but the names 
Kanha and Ke^ava occur in the verses that are interwoven 
with the prose. The commentator remarks on the first verse taat 
he is there addressed by his Gotra name Kanha, for he belonged 
to the Kanhayana Gotra, thus showing his belief that Vasudeva • 
was the true proper name of the person This belief he expresses 
again in his commentary oi» a verse occurring in tbe Maha-um- 
maggajataka, in which Jamhavati is mentioned as the beloved 
queen of Vasudeva Kanha. Here also Vasudeva is mentioned as 
belonging to the Kanhayana Gotra, and from the verse itself, in 
which V&sudevassa Kanhassa occurs, It would appear that Kanha 

1. Ind. And., Vol. Ill, pp. 14 ff. [This article is included in Vol. I of this 
Edition.— N. B, U, J 
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was the family name, the sense beinq: Vasudeva, the Kaiiha, so 
that the author of the verse itself would seem to re^>»ard Vasudeva 
as the proper name of the individual, and thus he and the prose 
narrative agree. 

§ 8. Thus then Vasudeva appears to be h proper name and not 
a patronymic, and when the Vasudeva religion or the Bhagavata 
school took its rise, that was the name by which the Supreme 
Deity was known. The conception of Vasudeva as his father 
must have arisen afterwards, as appears to me from the example 
Vasudevah given in the Mahabhasya in the sense of “ son or 
descendant of Vasudeva and not “ of Vasudeva ’*, as must be 
inferred from the analogous instance of Baladcva from Baladeva. 
Baladeva was ass cialed with Vasudeva and not with Vasudeva. 

Kibiia, Janardana, and Kesava do not appear to bo Vrsni 
names and were given to Vasudeva in subsequent times when his 
worship had widely spread. All these three occur in Pataiijali 
also, but the two latttr only once so far as I know. But of these 
the name Krsna is more important than tl<e other two and many 
others that are used. It appears to bo as much a proper name as 
Vasudeva, though the latter has a religious signification specially 
attached to it. How then did this na'iie Kr-?Tia come to be used ? 
It was the name of one of the Vtdic B^is, the composer of hymn 
74 of the ciqhth Maiidala. He speaks of himself as Krsna in 
verses 3 and 4 of the hymn. The author of Anukramani calls 
him an Angirasa or descendant ^ f Aiv’irasa In the KB. (XXX. 9) 
apparently the same Krsna AnL'iivua is alluded to and is repre- 
sented to have ‘seen’ the eveii'iig libation in its connection with 
the Brahmanacchainsin priest. Kr^ua occurs in a Gana attached 
to Panini, IV. 1 96. In the Gana cmineciod with Panini IV. 1.99 
Krsna and Rana are represented to form the Gotra names Karsna- 
yana and Rfinay ana, these mere Brahmaua Gotras falling under 
the group of Vasisthas. The former is the Gotra alluded to by 
the commentator on the verses in the Jfitakas noticed above. But 
he apparently does not confine it to tlio Brahmana class. Then 
the name Krsna as the son of Devaki occurs in tJie Chandogya- 
Upanisad ( III. 17 ).- He was the pupil of Ghora, who was an 
Ahgirasa. If Krsna wes also an Angirasa, which is not impro- 
bable, it piuet be inferred that there was a tradition about 
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as a sage from the time of the l:<c 5 vedic hymns to the time of the 
Chfindogya-Upanisad, ar d about a Gotra of the name of KSrsna- 
yana, which literally means collection of Krsnas, of which the 
original Krsna was the founder. This tradition gave rise to the 
identification of the sane Krsna with Vasudeva, when he wa« 
raised to the rank of the supreme deity. Just as the name Jana- 
mejaya, the son of Pariksit, which occurs in the AB., was in 
subsequent times use 1 as the name of the person to whom the 
Mahabharata was narrated, and a genealogy was given to him 
from Arjuna, the Pandava, so it is possible that Vasudeva was 
identified with the sago Kr>na and a genealogy given to him in 
the Vrsni race through wSura and Vasudeva. 

Perhaps the best explanation of the fact of Vasudeva having 
been called Krbiia is that g iven by the commentator of the Gathas 
or verses of the Jatakas, supported, as it appears to me, by the 
author of the Gathas himself, that Kr^na was a Gotra name. The 
Gotra Karsnayana which corresponds to Kanhayana is not only 
mentioned as a Brahmaiia Gotra belonging to the Vasistha group 
in the Gana alluded to above, but is stated to have belonged to 
the Parasara subdivision of that group in the MatsyapurSna, 
oh, 200*. Though this was a Jdrahmana and Parasara Gotra, it 
could be assunif^d for sacrificial purposes, by a Ksatriya, for accord- 
ing to Asvalayana( Sr. S XTl. 15) the (xot:a and the ancestors 
invoked of the Ksatriy as are those of their priests or chaplains, 
and the only B‘^i ancestors that all the Ksatriyas have, are 
Manava, Aila and Pauraravasa. The names of these do not 
distinguish one Ksafcriya family from another, and, to answer the 
purposes of such a distinction, the Gotra and ancestors of the 
priest are assumed. Vasudeva therefore belonged to the Karsna- 
yana Gotra, though it was a Brahmana and Parasara Gotra, and* 
as belonging to this Gotra he could be called Krsna by name. 
Having come to be known by that name, all the traditions about 
the learning and spiritual insight of the old Krsna, and also of his 
being the eon of Devaki were engrafted on him, and thus in the 
Sabhaparvan 38, Bhisma says that one of the two reasons for 
giving the highest honours to Krsna was that be possessed the 
knowledge of the Vedas and dependent treatises ( Vedahgas ), and 
that he was also a sacrifi.oial priest ( Btvij ). The Hindu habit of 

I Quoted also in Purusottama’s Pravardmadjarl, Mysorci editioo« 
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thought of identifying one god with others by regarding the latter 
either as forms or incarnations of the former, and thus evolving 
monotheism out of polytheism, led to the identification of this 
V&sudeva with other gods and with the boy Krsna of Gokula. 
These we will notice later on. 

§ 9. In the NarSyanlya we have an explanation of the Bhaga- 
vata or PSficar&tra system. This system also we will notice in 
its ripened form later. In the meanwhile we will turn our atten- 
tion to the statement that the EkSntika-Dharma founded by 
ySsudeva has been explained in the Harigita and on the occasion 
when the armies of the Kurus and the Pandavas stood face to 
face and Arjuna lost heart. The allusion is of course to the 
Bhagavadglta. 

This passage is noticed in the Bhaktisiitra ( 83 ) and its com- 
mentary, in which it is stated that Ekantabhava ( which is the 
subject of the Narayanlya ), or devotion to one only, is Bhakti 
alone, since the former is recognised in that passage as identical 
with the main topic of the Bhagavadglta. But the Bhagavadglta 
contains no allusion to the Vyuhas or forms of the Supreme, 
Samkarsana and others, while the latter form a characteristic of 
the BhSgavata school. The Qlta, however, mentions as the 
Prakrtis of Vasudeva the five elements, the mind, Buddhi or 
knowledge, and egoism as well as Jiva ( Vll 4, 5). The last is 
identified with Saihkarsana in the Bhagavata system, egoistn with 
Aniruddha, and mind, with which probably Buddhi is associated, 
with Pradyumna. 

What appears to be the fact is this ; The Bhagavadglta was 
composed before the doctrines of the Bhagavata school were 
reduced to a system, and it was then that the three of the 
Praki^is of the Supreme were personified into Samkarsana, Pra- 
dyumna and Aniruddha, who were members of the family of 
Visudeva. In the prevalent worship, however, Samkarsana alone 
is found associated with Vasudeva in early times, as is seen from 
the Inscriptions, and the passage from the Niddesa noticed in the 
beginning.' Patafijali also notices, under Panini IT. 2. 34, a verso 
in which it is stated that certain musical instruments are sounded 
in a gathering in the temple of Dhanapati, Rama and Kesava. 

1 Ante, p. 3. ( N. B. U. ] 

9 I B. O. BbsndHrksr’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Here Rama and Kesava an Balarama and Vasudeva-Krsna, and 
it is clear that there were fest've gatherings at their temples in 
Panahjali’s time. If the passage in Pataiijali under Pan ini VI. 
3. 6, “ Janardana with himself as tlie fourth i. e. with three 
companions, may be taken to allude to the three Vyuhas, then it 
must be understood that the four Vyiihas, Vasudeva, Sarhkarsana, 
Pradyumna and Aninidclha, were known in Pataiijali’s time. Still 
it is doubtful, and it may be taken for granted that the two 
Vyuhas, Vasudeva and Sainkarsana only were known up to the 
time of the latest Inscript on which is to be referred to about the 
beginning of the first century before the Christian era, so that 
the system of four Vyuhas was not fully developed up to that 
time. 

If this reasoning is correct, it will be seen that the date of the 
Bhagavadgita which contains no mention of the Vyuhas, or per- 
sonified forms, is much earlier than those (*f the Inscriptions, the 
Niddesa and Patanjali, i. e., it was composed not later than the 
beginning of the fourth century before the Christian era. llow 
much earlier it is difficult to say. At the time when thu Gita 
was conceived and composed, the identification of Vaaudeva with 
Narayaua had not taken place, nor had his being an incarnation 
of Visiiu come to be acknowledged, as appears from tne work it- 
self. When his Viraj or universe-form was shown to Arjuna, as 
represented in the eleventh ehapter, he is twice addressed by the 
latter as Visnii on account of his dazzling brilliance, which render- 
ed everything hot, and filled the whole universe. Here Visnu is 
allued to as the chief of the Adityas and not as the supreme be- 
ing, and Vasudeva was Visnu in this sense, as mentioned in 
chapter 10, because the best thing of a group or class is represent- 
ed to be his Vibhuti or special manifestation. 

. § 10. A characteristic of a new system of religion that comes 
into vogue is, that the followers are not satisfied with the idea, that 
the person known as the founder originated the system. They push 
back the origin by many ages. Siddh&rtbaka was preceded by 
many Buddhas, so was Mahavlra by many Tlrthamkaras. So in 
the case of the Bhagavata school w^e have seen that that system 
ww taught by Karayana at the beginning of each Brahman, and 
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in the ezistingr Brahmaa it was first tausfht to PitSmaha or Pra* 
j&pati and thence it passed to Daksa, Vivasvat, Manu and 
Iksvaku. This last order of its revelation is alluded to at the 
beginnini? of the fourth chapter of the Qita, which confirms the 
tradition noticed in the Narayaniya about the identity of the 
religion of the Gita with the Ekantika religion revealed by Nara- 
yana. In this respect of pushing back the origin the Bhlgavata 
system resembles Buddhism and Jainism. 

V. Substance of the Bhagavadgita. 

§ 11. We will now pass under review the main contents of 
the Bhagavadgita, as from all appearances it is the earliest exposi- 
tion of the Bhakti system or the Ekantika Dharina. 

Chapter II. Ajjuna is reluctant to fight because it involves 
th“ ^ruction of his near and revered relatives and of other men. 
Bhagavat endeavours to remove the reluctance by speaking of the 
eternity and indestructibility of the human soul. Here are two 
stanzas which occur, with a variation in one of the linos, in the 
Katha Upanisad. Then to fight is spoken ot as the duty of a 
Ksatriya for whom there is no other good than a just fight. This 
mode of thinking is characterised as being Samkhya, and tbo 
Yoga mode then follows. 

The condition of mind in the Yoga mode is a determined wilt. 
Those who according to the precepts of the V'^^'a perform rites for 
fulfilment of various desires, cannot have a determined steadfast 
will. For attaining such a will one hould think only of the deed 
to be done and not of the fruits to be derived from it. With a 
concentrated mind and without any attachment to other obiects 
one should devote oneself to the deed alone By such devotion to 
acts with a determined will, man finally attains inflexibility of 
will ( becomes Sthitaprajila ), and all his desires being uprooted, 
he attains complete serenity of soul or the Brahml condition. 
When he is in this condition at the time of death, he obtains 
quiescence in Brahman. This comes to the same doctrine as that 
stated in the E!atha and Brhadaranyaka-Upanisads, that when all 
desires in the heart are uprooted, the mortal becomes immortal 
and attains to Brahman. The discipline, however, prescribed for 

1. YadS sanre pramucyanto KumS y^sya hrdi sntah, K17. VI, 14, and 
HU. IV. 4. 7, ^ 
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the attainmeht of this end ir* not simply moral, but religious also, 
Rinoa it is stated that after hv^ving oonirolled the senses which 
render the mind restless, a raun should devote himself to 
Bhagavat. 

§ 12. Cliapter III. There are two paths, that of devotion to 
knowledge for the Sarhkhyas, and that of devotion to Karman or 
action for the Yogins. Every one is born for a life of activity, but 
the deeds done do not tie him down to the world, if he does them 
for worship (Yajna) and not for his private purposes. No Karman 
is necessary for one whose enjoyments consist in himself, who is 
satisfied with himself and contented in himself. But for other 
people action is necessary, and it must be done without any selfish 
desire. Janaka and others obtained perfection by devoting them- 
selves to actions alone, i. e., by the pursuit of an active life. But 
the action should be dedicated to the Supreme, and one should 
not seek any fruit for himself. But such a frame of mind is not 
attainable by ordinary men, who are under the influence of their 
physical nature and sensual passions. 

Then a question is asked what it is that prompts man to sin. 
The reply is that it is desire and anger which are all-powerful and 
envelop a man\s 'spiritual existence. Desire acts through the 
senses, but intelligence is superior to thebenses, and superior to 
this latter is the will (Buddhi) and the soul is superior to Buddhi. 
Knowing oneself to be higher than Buddhi, one should curb one- 
self by efforts and kill desire which acts through the series, viz., 
senses, intellect, will. Here the superiority of one faculty over 
another is an idea borrowed from the Katha-Upanisad. In con- 
nection with the teaching that action should be done disinterested- 
ly, Bhagavat makes the closest po^ible approach to the S&ihkhya 
doctrine that the soul being deluded by egoism ( Ahaihk&ra ) 
regards himself as the ageift of the actions done by the qualities 
of nature ( Prskrti }, and that, misled by the qualities of nature, 
he forms an attachment to the qualities and actions. 

S 13. Chapter IV. The chapter begins with Bhagavat's men- 
tion of his communication of this system to Vivasvat in the first 
instance, as alluded to above.' Incidentally the question of his ex-» 

1 Ante, p. 1". [ N. B. U. J 
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istenoe at the time of Vivasvat comes up, and he then explains his 
being born again and again, and assuming incarnations for the 
destruction of the wicked by means of his Prakrti. They who 
know the incarnations and the celestial deeds of Bhagavat, are 
released from the body and are pot born again. By means of 
knowledge, men, being purified and their passions destroyed, and 
being devoted to him and resorting to him and resting on him, 
attained to the condition of Bhagavat. Bhaga\ at resorts to men 
in the manner In which they resort to him ; men everywhere 
follow his path. 

The idea of action without attachment is further developed. 
The metaphorical Yajflas are mentioned, such as the sacrifice of 
the senses into the fire of restraint, of the objects of the senses 
into tne senses, of the operation of the senses and of the vital 
breaths into the fire of Yoga, which is the control of the self. All 
these Yajflas cannot be accomplished without acts. Of these the 
Yajna of knowledge is the best; for by its means one sees all 
things in one-self and in God ( Supreme spirit ). This highest 
knowledge brings about freedom from all sin, and destroys the 
polluting effect of action The realisation of the Yoga sets aside 
the significance of the actions. This highe.st knowledge puts an end 
to all doubt and one becomes a spirit — a spirit totally free. When 
acts are done in this condition, they do not defile a person. — Here 
the tendency to rationalise Yajnas or sacrifices, which set in in 
the Upanisad period, is seen in a developed form, since the re- 
straint of the senses, the attainment of knowledge, and such other 
practices are characterised as Yajflas or sacrifices. 

Another point that deserves notice is the statement that Bha- 
gavat deals with men in the manner in which they deal with him, 
that is, the spirit with which God is approached by men is re- 
ciprocated by God. This is followed by the affirmation that men 
everywhere, whatever the differences of their views, follow the 
path of Bhagavat. Here lies, in germ, the principle that all reli- 
gions have a basis of truth in them. 

§ 14. Chapter V. SSihkhya and Yoga are brought into connec- 
tion with Samny&sa and Earmayoga. They are not independent 
of each other. Following either thoroughly, one obtains the fruit 
of botl^ The place which is obtained by Samkhyas is obtained also 
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by Yogas. For Jfl&nayaiQa or saoi’fioe of knowledge enabling a 
man to see all things in himself an ' in God and this knowledge 
bringing about freedom from sin, th«- same condition is attained 
to which an active life or pursuit of aci lons ( Karmayoga ) brings 
about when the actions are done disinterestedly or without aim- 
ing at the fruit, with an eye directed towards Brahman only, the 
true essence of things. Though this is so, still Saihnyasa is diffi- 
cult to be realised without Yoga. With Yoga one attains (o it 
soon. A Yogin does nut think that he does something when he 
sees, hears, eats, sleeps, etc. This is so when those acts are done 
without any attachment, the aim being the realisation of 
Brahman. The Yogins perform deeds by their body, mind, will, 
or simply by their senses, without any attachment fort he sake of 
spiritual purification. By means of Yoga, Jhana is obtained, and 
in this condition man looks at all things alike. When a man 
looks at all things with the same regard, what he aims at is the 
Brahman and in it he rests. This leads to the consideration of 
the final peace in Brahman and the method of attaining it. This 
peace in Brahman resembles the condition of an A rhat in Bud- 
dhism, but the Bhagavadgita does not end there and adds that ia 
this condition of deliverance a person comes to know the Supreme 
Soul as one to whom all kinds of worship ^nd austere practices 
are directed as the lord of all worlds and the friend of all beings-, 
and it is this knowledge that leads to peace. 

§ 15. Chapter VI. He who does not attach himself to the re- 
sult of his actions and does what he ought to do, is Samnyasiu as 
well as Yogin. Kaiman or action is necessary to become a sage 
( Muni ). When he has attained the dignity of a sage, the essence 
of it is peace. Then follows a description of the state of a man 
who has attained Yoga. Practice of Yoga, or con'-emplation is 
then described. When a man goes through the Yoga practices he 
attains serenity in Bhagavat, i. e., becomes absorbed in him in 
peace. All the functions of the mind are suspended in the con- 
dition of Yoga. Seeing himself by himself he rests in himself. 

Then follows an explanation of the process of abstraction and 
oonoentration. A Yogin sees himself in all things and all thin'rs in 
himself, looks at all things in the same light. The Supreme Spirit 
is not lost to him who seeEi Him everywhere and sees everything in 
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Him, the Supreme Spirit. He who looks upon the Bhsgavat as one, 
though ho exists in all things, exists in him, though he moves 
about everywhere. He who regards all as himself ( and looks 
uiKin them in the same light ) in matters of happiness and misery 
is t'le best Yogin. Then Arjuna remarks on the difficulty of this 
Yoga. “ The mind ” he says, “is restless”. But Bhagavat re- 
plies that it can be controlled by rractioe as well as by reflection 
on the vanity of things ( VairSgya ). At the end Bhagavat teaches 
thai, he is the greatest Yogin, who, having faith in him, adores 
hin with his whole soul centred in him. 

The Yoga described in this chapter is found in some of the 
Upanisads, especially in the Svetasvatara. The affirmation “ sees 
himself in himself and everywhere else ” occurs in the Brbad&- 
i.i’'yaka(IV 4 23 ). The author winds up the chapter with a 
verse whicli is in every sense theistic, as he does the fifth chapter, 
in order, it would appear, that the description of the mental 
discipline contained in the last chapter, and of Yoga in this, 
might not lead to non-theistic conclusions Care is taken to bring 
the whole into connection with the Supreme Soul. 

^ 1(>. Chapter YII In (he last six chapters has been explained 
the whole process of Karmayoga from beginning to act regard- 
less of the fruit, to the attainment of the . ■'•'idition of Yogin, who 
acting solely with a view to the acquisitio. of the Br&hma condi- 
tion, is free from passions, looks upon all things alike ; and it is 
added at the end that ho is the best of the Yogins, who adores 
Bhagavat with faith and with a devoted heart. This is added to 
show that the processes up to the attainment of the Yoga condi- 
tion, are difficult to be practised bj' men with such passions as w'e 
possess, and the w'ay to be free from them is to surrender oneself 
to (jod : and therefore in this chapter B'* jyavat goes on to explain 
the nature of created beings and of his relati )n to them. He 
begins by saying that God’s . *akrti is eightfold : the five ele- 
ments, mind, will ( Buddhi ), and egoism. Jiva is another Prakrti, 
wh ch supports the world. Prom these are produced all objects 
or beings. Bhagavat is the source and the last resting place of 
the world. Ihere is nothing further than him. All these things 
are strung ' gether in him as gems in a string. That which is 
the characteristic excellence of a thing is Bhagavat himself. AU 
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the three qualities and the conditione resulting from them proceed 
from him. Bhagavat is not m ♦•hem and they are not in him. 
BhagaVat is beyond all these three ■•onditions. The world, deluded 
by the conditions resulting from toe three qualities, does not 
know Bhagavat, the Supreme Spirit, who is beyond them all. 
This M&y& of Bhagavat consisting of these qualities is very 
difficult to he got over, and this Mfiya they get rid of, who take 
refuge in him. Wicked men do not resort to Bhagavat, their 
understanding being clouded by Maya and resorting to Asura or 
demonical condition. 

The devotees of Bhagavat are of four kinds. Of these the 
Jh&nin, or the enliglitened, is the best. The Jnanin sticks to 
Bhagavat as his best refuge The enlightened man surrenders 
himself to him, regarding Vasudeva as everything. Other people 
are attached to other deities and undertake different vows. Their 
faith in their deitie.s is generated by Bhagavat and strengthened 
by him. They worship those deities with that faith and attain 
fruit. That fruit is yielded hy Bhagavat himself. But it is perish- 
able. Kot knowing Bhagavat's true nature, which is unchange- 
able and excellent, ignorant people regard him as something 
indiscrete at first and afterwards made discrete. He is not in- 
telligible to all beings, being enveloped in Yogamaya ( mystic 
power ). He knows the past, the present and the future, and 
nobody knows him. By likes and dislikes all beings are deluded, 
and those only, who are released from the infatuation of likes and 
dislikes, with their sins being destroyed by the practice of virtue, 
adore the Supreme. Those who know Bhagavat to be Adbiyajha 
( presiding over worship ) and Adhibhuta ( presiding over beings ), 
come to know him when they depart this life. 

For the idea of all existing things being strung together in the 
Supreme, we may compare MU. II. 2. 5, and BU. III. 8. 3—4 ; 6—7. 
Ordinary people are represented as resorting to other deities, led 
by several desires. The Bhagavat confirms their faith in their 
deities, and the fruits that .they get from them are perishable. 
Here appears the same idea as that noticed in chap. IV and to be 
noticed in chap. IX, viz., that the worshippers of other gods are 
really Bhagavat's worshippers, and that there is a principle of 
unity in all religions. 
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§ 17. Chapter VIII. Arjuna be,^ins by putting questions about 
the three subjects mentioned in the last verse of the last chapter, 
and about Brahman and Adhyatma. Bhagavat then explains 
these.* About perceiving him at the time of death he says = “lie 
who leaves his body while remembering me at the time of death, 
attains to the same condition as mine.*’ Finally he states that he 
who departs this life, while meditating on the all-knowing, eternal 
ruler, who is smaller than the smallest thing, who is the protector 
of all, whose form is unthinkable, whose brilliance is like that of 
the sun, and who is beyond all darkness — with devotion, his whole 
soul gathered between the brows with the power of concentration, 
reaches that Supreme Being, who is higher than the highest. Tie 
then mentions the attainment of the Unchangeable, with the 
concentrated, and the reaching of the final goal after leaving 
the body by means of a Yoga process and by the utterance of the 
syllable ^Om* and the remembrance of Bhagavat all the while. 
Bhagavat is easily attainable by one who meditates on him with 
a singleness of mind and is devoted to him. Every being is 
subject to transmigration, but is free from it when he reaches 
Bhagavat. 

During the night of Brahman all those things are resolved 
into the indiscrete ( Avyakta ), and, wl -»n the day dawns, 
they spring out again from it. There .i. another substance, 
different from the Avyakta and itself indiscrete (Avyakta), which 
is not destroyed when all others are destroyed. This substance 
which is indiscrete, is unchangeable and that is the highest 
resting place, which being attained to, there is no return. That is 
Bhaga vat's highest abode. That supreme soul, in whom all these 
beings are and who has spread out all this, is to be attained by 
single-minded devotion. Then he proceeds to mention the two 
paths. Those who die while the sun is in his northern course 
( UttarS.yapa) go to Brahman, and those who die while he is in 
his southern course ( Daksipayana ) go to the orb of the moon, 
from which the soul returns. 

It is worthy of observation that after mentioning that the man 
who meditates on the Supreme at the time of death reaches him, 
he mentions the attainment of the Aksara, which is the liighe^t 

4 I R. G. Rha 4 (larkar*s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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goal, by res(>rting to a Yo^a procoss. This seems to be like looking 
back on the Yorra practices for the attainment of the Aksara 
( Brahman ) mentioned in the Upanisads, such as the Mundaka 
( II. 2. 3 ), and the Svetasvatara ( I. 14 ). In the first passage, the 
syllable ‘Om^ is compared to a bow, the soul to the arrow, and 
Brahman to the target which is to be hit. In the second a person 
is instructed to use his own body as the nether wooden piece and 
the Pranava as the upper one, and, practising meditations, which 
is like rubbing of the wooden- pieces against each other, to dis- 
C(»ver the God hidden like Agni in the pieces of wood. Here the 
Aksara Brahman of the Muudaka is transformed into Deva 
(God) in the Svetasvatara-Upani^ad, and the Bhagavadgita also 
prescribes the meditating on Bhagavat while the syllable ‘Om* is 
being uttered. Here, therefore, we see the effort to invest the un- 
changeable and indiscrete Brahman with a strong distinct persona- 
lity. Later on in the chapter, another A vyakta is mentioned, besides 
that into which all things are resolved at the dissolution of the 
universe. This Avyakta i*^ eternal and indestructible and is called 
Aksara and the h’ghest go‘il Here, however, this Aksara is at 
once rendered thoistio by being spoken of as the highest abode or 
condition of Bhagavat. 

8 18. Cliapter IX.. In this chapter Bhagavat proceeds to explain 
the direct and indirect knowledge wliich constitute the royal lore 
and the royal secret. It is co be directly perceived. It is holy and 
ea.sy to be practised. The Bhagavat spread out all this universe. 
All things are in liim and he is not in them, and still the objects 
are not in him. Wonderful is his lordly power. He is the 
sustainer of all beings and is not in them. His self brings all 
things into existence. As the air which exists in the sky is every- 
where, so all beings are in him. At the disstdution of the world 
all beings are dissolved into his Prakiti, and at the beginning of a 
new Kalpa they are discharged forth again. All these acts do not 
contaminate him, as he does them without any desire. With him- 
self as the director, fche Prakiti brings forth the moveable and im- 
moveable things. Foolish men disie ,ard him who has assumed 
a human form, not knowing his Hriie nature, vi^., that he is tne 
lord and tha graat ruler of all ; but great souls, assinriing a godly 
nature, knowing him to be the origin of all beings, adcre him 
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with single-mindedness. Some people worship him by Jfianayajfia 
i. e., a rationalised saorifioe, taking him as one or several, or as 
having his face in all directions. 

He is a subsidiary as well as the main sacrifice. Ho is Svadha, 
herbs, Mantra, ghee. He is Agni and he is also oblation. He is 
father, mother, nonrisher and grandfa'^her of the world. He is 
Ro, Saman, (tc. He is the w^ay,siistaitier, lord, witness, shelter snd 
friends etc. The knr)W'ers of the three Vedas, the dr inkers of Soma, 
worshipping him by moans of sacrifice, desire habitation in 
heaven, where they enjoy many pleasures. After their merit has 
been exhausted, they come hack to the mortal world again. Those 
who thus follow the ritual of the throe Vedas come and go. He 
looks after the welfare of those wlio think of him and meditate on 
liLiii with sin'rle-Tuindedne^s and adore him. Those who worship 
other deities mu.st be cousidei^ed as worshipping him, but they 
do so not according to prescribed rules He is the receiver and 
lord of all kinds of Yajiias or w^orship, but those people do not 
know him as he really is, and therefore they fail. Those who 
worship other deities attain to them, and his w'orshippers attain 
to him. All the oblations throwm into the fire, all that is eaten 
and given and the austerities pr 'ctised should he dedicated to him. 
In this wa^ these actions do not .serve us a bondage, and one be- 
comes a real Sainnyasin and :,oes to him. Ho who adores 
Bhagavat with single-mindedness, becinnes holy, oven if he be 
wicked. He becomes immediately holy and obtains peace. Even 
women, Valsyas and Sudras, when they resoit to him, attain to 
the highest place. The seeker of the good should direct his mind 
towards him, should be his devotee, should worship him, should 
bow to him, and acting in this way, and being thus fully devoted to 
him, he will reach him. 

Here the performance of sacrificial rites is, in the manner 
which has become usual, mentitmed as efficacious for the acquisi- 
tion of a place in heaven. From this place persons return w'hen 
their merit is exhausted, but there is no return when a man 
devotes himself to Bhagavat with all his heart. Clod is further 
personalised and "brought home to man by being declared as his 
father, mother, nourisher, grar.dfuther, friend, refuge, etc. The 
attitude to other godp is of toleration The worship offered to 
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them Ib really offered to Bhagavst, but the worsbippere do not 
know B'laTravat as be truly is, and therefore go wrong. 

§ 19. Chapter X. The gods and B’lis do not know the origin 

\ 

of Bliagavat. He was before them all. He who knows Bhagavat 
to be the unborn and uni eginning lord of all worlds, is free from 
all sins. All the mental conditions, knowledge, absence of ignor- 
ance, forgiveness, truth, self-control, serenity, pain and pleasure, 
etc., are from him. The seven ancient Maharsis and four Manus 
sprang from him, whose descendants are all these men. Good 
men adore Bhagavat with pure faith, knowing him to be the 
origin of all and that everything is set in motion by him. They, 
with their minds directed towards him, with their souls centred 
in him, enlighten each other, speak about him, and thus they are 
satisfied and are happy, Out of sympathy for them he dispels 
the darkness of ignorance by the light of knowledge, being him- 
self in his true condition. When they adore him thus constantly 
full of love, ho grants them that condition of mind by means of 
which they reach him. 

Then questioned by Arjuna as to the Vibhutis or excellent forms 
of each species or group, which pwvade the world, Bhagavat pro- 
ceeds to mention them. He is the soul that dwells in the heart of 
men and is the origin, the middle and the end of all beings. He is 
Visnu of the Adityas, the sun of all shining things, Kapila of the 
Siddhas, Prahlada of all Daityas, Rama of wielders of weapons, 
philoHopoy ( Adhyatma ) of all lores, Dvandvs of compounds, 
Kirti ( fame ) of all females, Vasudeva of Vmnis and Dhanamjaya 
of Pandavas. That object which has excellence and splendour 
should be known as arising from his lustre. 

There is to be observed here one special characteristic of the 
Bhakti school, and that is that all the devotees meet together, 
enlighten each other as to the nature of God, and contribute by 
discourses on him to each other's elevation and gratification. This 
is almost a characteristic mark of Bhaktas as distinguished from 
the Yogins, who have to go through their exercises singly and in 
solitude. 

§ 20. Chapter XL The Vir&j form of God, i, e., all being looked 
at simultaneously as constituting one whole, as also his destructive 
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form, in which all enter into his mouth and are absorbed, is descri- 
bed in this chapter. Arjuna praises him that he does not see the 
end, the beginning, the middle of him, that he is the guardian of 
eternal righteousness and entreats him to give up this frightful 
form and assume the more usual and the more agreeable human 
form. In verse 30, Arjuna addresses him as Visnu saying that 
his dazzling brilliance makes everything hot and his lustre has 
filled the whole universe. 

The idea of looking at the universe as a form of god is as old 
as the Furusasukta ( RV, X. 90 ). God’s having eyes everywhere, 
face everywhere, arms everywhere and the feet everywhere is 
expressed in RV. X. 81. 3. This verse is repealed in Svetasvatara- 
Upanisad HI. 3. 

8 21. Chapter XII. This chapter starts with a question as to 
the difference between the contemplation on the original indis- 
crete cause which is unchangeable ( Aksara ), and the worship of 
him ( Vasudeva ), and the reply is, they are the best devotees, who, 
fixing their minds upon him, meditate on him with a concentrat- 
ed attention and faith. Those who, with their senses restrained, 
meditate on the Indiscrete, Unchangeable, Undefinable, as existing 
everywhere and unthinkable, also reach him, but the trouble to 
them is gjeater. Bhagavat delivers from the ocean of death 
those, w'ho. dedicating all their actions to hini and meditating 
on him, worship him ; and he teaches Arjuna to fix his mind on 
him and concentrate his will on him, and, if he cannot fix his 
mind firmly upon him, then to endeavour to obtain him by con- 
tinued remembrance of him. If this last is noi feasible, he should 
perform deeds for his sake, and doing this he would obtain 
success. If, however, be is not able to do this, with his mind fixed 
on him, he should abandon desire for the fruit of all his actions. 
Then follows an enumeration of the virtues of those who are 
devotees of God and are specially dear to him, such as not hating 
any being, being the friend of all, being humble, being indifferent 
to praise or censure, etc. 

In this chapter the meditation on the Aksara cr ur.chsnreable 
indiscrete cause is again mentioned as oppofed to the worship cf 
Bhagavat as a personal God. In similar pasFages in the previous 
chapters, the perrcnaliFaticn is effected at orce by inserting a 
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clause applicable only to a personal God. But here the medita- 
tion on Avyakla is spoken ot ah successful, hut is condemned as 
being very difficult to be practiseo and the theistic aim of the 
work is kept in view. 

• S 22. Chapter XIIL This body is the Ksetra, and ho who knows 
this body as his own, is Ksetrajna Tlie Bhagavat is also Ksetrajiia 
in all the Ksetras. This subject about the K‘=«etra and Ksetrajfia 
has been variously treated by the in verses of various metres, 
and determined by Hie words of the Brahmasutra unfolding rea- 
sons. Ksetra consists of the twenty-four eleineiils mentioned in the 
Sftiilkhya system and desire, hatred, pleasure and pain, and body, life 
and cou rag ^ which are Atnia«unas according to the Vaise^^ikas. 
Bhagavat then proceeds to eiianierate the virtues, such ns humili- 
ty, sincerity, etc , which consistute. it is «^aid, Jnana or knowledge , 
but which are to be taken as means to knowledge Then are 
alluded to knowledge, or true philosophy, and its reverse. He 
then mentions the Jneya, or thing to he known, and it is Para- 
brahman, which has no beginning nor end, which is neither ex- 
istent nor non-existent, and which has hands and feet everyN'h^re, 
and which has eyes, head and face everywhere, which has ears 
everywhere, and which pervades all- And thus the description of 
godhead proceeds in the words of the llpanh-ads. ^ 

Prakrti and Punisa are unbeginning. All changes and quali- 
ties are produced from Prakrti. Prakrti is the cause in bringing 
about effect, and Puru^a is the cause in the enjoyment and suf- 
ferance of happiness and misery. The Purusa, being connected 
with Prakrti, enjoys or endures the properties or effects of the 
Prakrti ; and the cause is his being connected with the Gunas or 
(pialities Besides all these various principles, there is in this 
body Purusa, the Supreme Soul, who is the witness of everything, 
who is the sustainer, enjoyer apd the great lord. By meditation 
some see the self by self, others ^ee it by Sainkhyayoga and Kar- 
mayoga. Any moving or unmoving thing that comes into exis- 
tence is produced by the union of Ksetra and Ksetrajna. He, who 
sees the Supreme Lord equally in all things, who is not destroyed 
when other things are destroyed, sees truly. Feeing God equally 
in all things, a man does no injury to himself, and attains to the 
highest goal. He truly sees, who sees all acts as done by Prakrti 
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and Paruaa as not the actor. When he regards all seperale beings 
as existing in one place, and sees development proceeding thence, 
he becomes Brahman. Tlic Supreme Spirit, though dwelling in 
the body, does not do anything and is not contaminated, because 
he is unbe ginning and is devoid of qualities and unchangeable. 
The spirii is not contaminated, just as space or ether existing 
everywl\cre is not Just as the sxin illuminates the whole world, 
sj do3s the K^-oirajna illuminate the Ksetra 

The Karmayoga, leading uj) to the condition of a Yogin, who 
looks afc all things witli the same regard and makes no distinction 
between them and himself, has been described in the first six 
chapters In the next six the Bhaktiyoga, or Icwing adc^ration of 
God, is the subiect treated of; and the final effect of it is the for- 
mation ot the fully righteous character vhich distinguishes a 
Bhakta who is dear to Bhagavat. With chapter XIII begins the 
consideration of subsidiary subjects. In this Bhagavat speaks 
of the K^otra and K^etrajna, or the soul and its dwelling place, and 
of another soul, tha. is, liimself also dwelling in the Ksetra. In 
connection with this subject he refers to the poetic works of the 
previous and to tlie words of the Brahmasutra. 

What L'hese works are it difficult to say ; but what follows 
is, first, the mention ot the twenty-four principles generally associ- 
ated with the Samkhya sysLu n, as well as seven others, all of which 
constitute the Ksetra ; secondly, the enuineralion of the virtues 
that qualify Olio to tlic actaininent of knowledge; thirdly, the 
statement about knowledge ( Juana ), or that which is true philo- 
sophy, and also Ajilana, which is the reverse ; and fourthly, the 
description of the Jiieya or the thing to be known, which is 
Parabrahmau or the Supreme Soul. This last contains the attri- 
butes given in the Dpani^ads, and a verse and a half are verbally 
quoted from the SU. There are also other statements in the con- 
cluding verses wliich resemble KG. V. 11, and SU. V. 4. Then 
there is a statement about the nature of the Prakiti and Purusa 
quite in keeping with the Sfunkhya system ; but the existence of 
the highest spirit in the body along with the animal soul is 
mentioned. Thus is the atheism of the Bfuhkhya system studious- 
ly avoided, whenever there is a reference lu its doctrines. Then 
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follow on God and the seeing of the' Supreme Soul 

wwyw\»to. 

The works, therefore, upon which this chapter is based are 
some of the Upanisads apd some treatises setting forth the 
constitution of the world and the principles of morality These 
treatises may have been the discourses first independent and 
afterwards included in the Santiparvan and other parts of the 
Mahabh^rata, or they may have been others of which we have no 
trace ; but iihere is no mention here of the Sainkhya system by 
name nor a special reference to jt as elaborated in later times by 
Isvarakrsna. The idea of the twenty-four principles is ancient 
and seems to have been appropriated afterwards by the founders 
of the philosophic systems, as it suited their pur^^ose But no 
chronological conclusions can be deduced from the mention of 
those twenty-four principles The doctrine that all action pro- 
ceeds from the Prakili, and the soul is inactive and simply enjoys 
or suffers, which is a true Samkhya doctrine, but is calculated 
to absolve a man from moral responsibility, is also mentioned ; 
but it appears to come incidentally along with the twenty-four 
principles 

# 

§ 23 Chapter XIV The great Brahman is the womb ( Yoni ) 
for Bhagavat into which he throws seed. Of all the wombs that 
produce bodily forms, Brahman is the greatest BhagaVat then 
proceeds to detail the nature of the three Gunas, their products and 
their resulls in the fuluie world These Gunas prove as bondage, 
and when they are got over, then the man is free from the bondage 
and becomes immortal The distinguishing characteristic of one 
who is free from these three Gunas is a quiet undisturbed serene 
mood, in which happiness and misery are alike, and gold, clod of 
earth and stone are alike, in which agreeable and disagreeable 
things are alike, and praise and censure are also alike, etc He 
who invariably resorts to Bhagava by Bhaktiyoga becomes free 
from these three Gunas and attains to the condition of Brahman. 
Bhagavat is the support of the immortal and unchanging Brahman 
and of eternal righteoubness (duty) and of unending happ ness. 

Here then is a distinct aflfirination of ^he soul’s attainment of 
freedon from passions by means of continuous devotion to Bhaga- 
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vat or God. The word Brahtnayoni occurs in MU. III. 1. 3, and 
is to be interpreted, in the light of the opening statement in the 
above, as one whose Yoni is Brahm^in. 

§ 24 Chapter XV. Bhagavat proceeds to the comparison of 
Samsilra, or the whole extent of things, to the Pippal-tree. This 
tree is to be cut by the weapon of indifference or non-attachment ; 
and then should be sought that place from which there is no 
return. One should surrender himself to the original Purusa. 
Those reach that unchanging position or place, who are free from 
pride, ignorance, desires, and the pair of happiness and misery. 
That is the highest abode of Bhagavat, which is not illuminated 
by the sun, the moon or the fire. When a soul departs from a 
body, it takes away the Indriyas, of which Manas is the sixth, 
aii'^ brings them in when it assumes another body. The soul itself 
is a part of Bhagavat and is eternal This soul, placing itself 
in these s^x Indriyas, resorts to all objects of sense. The brilliance 
existing in the sun, which illumines the whole world, and which 
exists in the moon as well as in fire, is to be known as that of 
Bhagavat. By becoming Soma, Bhagavat raises all herbs. By 
becoming fire he contributes to digestion. He dwells in the heart 
of all. From him proceeds consciousness of one’s condition, know- 
ledge, and the rejection of what is not true. Bhagavat alone is to 
be known by means of all the Vedas and as ".\e author of Vedantas 
and the knower of the Veda. There are two souls in the world, one 
that changes, and the other that is unchangeable. Besides these 
there is another who is the highest and is called Paramatman, 
and who as the unchangeable lord supports all the three worlds 
after entering into them. Bhagavat is known to be that Highest 
Soul in the ordinary world and also in the Vedas. 

There is one new point brought out in this chapter. And that 
is that the animal soul goes out of the body along with the six 
senses and enters new ones in that condition. The comparison of 
the composite universe to the Pippal-tree occurs in KU. ( VI. 1 ), 
MaiU. ( VI. 4 ), and the non-illumination of the highest abode of 
Bhagavat is mentioned in a verse in KU. ( V. 15), MU, (II. 2. 10), 
and SU. ( VI. 14 ). The doctrine of the existence of the third 
highest Purusa should also be noted as a characteristic of this 
theistic work. The triad, Ksara, Aksara or Atman ( individual 
5 [B. O. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol, IV. J 
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soul ), and the ruling one God, is mentioned in SU. ( 1. 10 ), which 
work is a precursor of the BhagavadgltS. 

§ 25> Chapter XVI. Bhagavat now proceeds to enumerate the 
virtues which constitute the divine endowments (DaivI Saihpad ), 
and the vices that constltirte demoniacal possessions. From divine 
endowments results final deliverance, and from the demoniacal 
possessions, follows destruction. There are two classes of created 
beings : one is divine nnd the other demoniacal. In persons of the 
latter class there is no purity nor correct conduct nor truth. They 
regard the world as unreal, without substratum or support, without 
God, disconnected and what more, springing from lust. Holding 
this view these wicked and dull persons with their ferocious deeds 
bring about the destruction <'f the world. Full of insatiable lust 
and possessed of vanity, pride, and arrogance, they act in an un- 
holy manner, sticking to tlieir own false conceits. They accumu- 
late wealtii by foul means for enjoyment and boasting of their 
possessions, their power, their parentage, they treat others with 
contempt and eventually go to the infernal regions. If they 
worship at all, they simply utter the name and assume a false 
garb. They are full of egotism and hate Bhagavat, as abiding in 
their own bodies and those of others. These wicked men be con- 
signs to the race of the demons. Desire, anger and covetousness 
are the three doors to hell. These three, therefore, should be 
abandoned. He who avoids these three doors reaches the highest 
goal. He who abandons sacred precepts and acts according 
to his own will, does not obtain success, happiness or the high- 
est goal. The sacred precepts must, therefore, be followed whenever 
a man has to do anything or avoid anything 

Here two classes of men. good and bad, are mentioned. Among 
the latter are included not only worldly men who do not care for 
God or morality, but the followers of philosophical or religious 
eystems, different from that of Bhagavat seem also to be included. 
They set aside the sacred Sastra or precepts, denied God, as 
Buddhists and Jainas did, and regarded the world as unsubstantial 
or unreal, as the former did. 

§ 26. Chapter XVIT. Arjunaasks: “ What 'Is the frame of 
mind of those who set aside the sacred precepts and still worship 
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with faith ? Is it characterised by the quality of goodness, aotiyi* 
ty or ignorance ? ” Bhagavat answers : “ Faith is of three kinds, 
characterised by goodness, activity, and darkness or ignorance. 
The faith of a man depends upon the quality of his heart. A man 
is what faith makes of him. As is his faith, so is the man ". The 
good worship gods, the active, Yaksas and Raksases or evil spirits, 
and the ignorant, ghosts and spectres. Men of demoniacal frame 
of mind perform terrible austerities full of ostentation and egotism, 
and cause attenuation of the elements composing the body and of 
the Bhagavat who dwells in it. He then mentions three kinds of 
fodd, modes of worship, austerities and gifts, in keeping with the 
three qualities. For instance, in the case of worship or sacrifice, 
that is in keeping with the quality of goodness, which is perform* 
ed without any re-^ard for the fruit and in accordance with the 
sacred ritual. That springs from the quality of activity, which is done 
for the attainment of fruit and out of ostentation ; and that which 
is dohe without regard for the sacred precepts and without Dak* 
sina or rewards to the priest and without any faith, proceeds from 
the quaiity of Ignorance. As to charitable gifts, those spring from 
the quality of goodness, which are made because it is a duty to 
give to one from whom no return is expected ; while that which 
is made with an interested motive and with a desire for return, 
springs from the quality of activity. And this manner all the 
four subjects are treated. At the end the doing of good acts by 
the repetition of the syllables Om, tar, sat ” is mentioned. 

In this chapter the truth that man's religious faith and the 
character of the God that he worships, depend upon his own 
character whether good or bad, is clearly recognised. Not only 
the nature of the God worshipped, but also the diet, the mode 
of worship, charity or gifts, and the practice of austerity differ 
according as a man’s nature is influenced by one or other of the 
three qualities, goodness, activity, and ignorance. 

§ 27. Chapter XVIII. This chapter begins with a question by 
Arjuna as to the principles of renunciation and abandonment. 
Bhagavat replies that renunciation is the giving up of works 
springing from desires, and abandonment is the abandonment of 
fruits of actions. Some say that all Earman should be abandond ; 
Others say that worship, charity and austerity should not be given 
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up. Tbe decision is that taese last should not be abandoned, as 
they b^ing about purity of the s>. ‘il. The actions should be done 
without being attached to them or desiring for the fruits. That 
duty that must be done, should not ''e abandoned. Giving up 
that duty is an ignorant deed. When action is avoided because 
it is wearisome, its abandonment springs from the quality of 
passion. When the essential action is done because it should be 
done without anj’^ desire for bruit or attachment, that abandon- 
ment springs from goodness. It is not possible for a living being 
to abandon all actions. He who abandons only the fruit, is really 
one who has abandoned actions. According to the SSthkhya 
doctrine, there are five different causes: the resting place, agent, 
instrument, varied movements and fate. In this manner it goes 
on. Spme acts or states of mind are represented to vary according 
to the three qualities, such as knowledge, the deed done and the 
doer, Buddhi or will, firmness and happiness, and the duties of 
the different castes. 

The man who worships Him, from whom all beings have sprung 
and who has spread out all this, by doing the duties assigned to 
him, for which the three qualities have fitted him, attains final 
success. He then proceeds to mention all those virtues and other 
states of mind, such as self-control, breedom and passions, which 
conduce to the realisation of the Brahma-condition. When this 
condition is realised, a man is free from sorrow and desire, and, 
being equally disposed towards all beings, be develops in himself 
the highest love for Bhagavat, and knowing Bhagavat fully and 
truly, enters into the Bhagavat. One should do all acts, intent 
only upon God, and then one obtains the eternal place by the 
favour of God. A man should fix his mind upon Bhagavat alone, 
dedicating all his actions to him, and then he gets over all evils 
by the grace of Bhagavat. 

Then Bhagavat winds up the whole by teaching Arjuna to 
surrender himself with all his heart to God ( the Ruler), who 
abides in the hearts of all things and moves them, as if forming 
parts of a wheel ; and then he says, by his favour Arjuna would 
obtain. perfect peace and an eternal resting-place. He is further 
instructed to dedicate his whole mind to Bhagavat, to become 
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his devotee, to worship him, to bow to him, and in this wa^ 
he (Arjuna) would reach him. This is styled the deepest secret. 
Then Arjuna is told to set aside all other methods of salvation and 
surrender himself to Bhagavat alon<>, and Bhagavat would then 
free him from all his sins. And thus the chapter ends. 

This is the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic religion, which, 
asthe Nar&yanlya tells us, was communicated to Arjuna. The 
method of salvation here revealed is to lead a life of action, but 
the fruit of the action one should not he intent on. The action 
should be done disinterestedly, that is, a man should be selfless in 
doing it. The action should he dedicated to Brahman, that is, it 
should be done because the Universal Order requires it to be done. 
This is tantamount to saying that one should do. one’s duty 
beca., zo it is a duty. When a more personal interpretation is 
given to it, the doctrine comes to this, that one should act with 
the sole object of carrying out God’s will. The frame of mind 
that is generated by consistently acting in this manner, is free- 
dom from passion, a sense of the omnipresence of God and an 
equal regard for all things. This leads to the realisation of the 
highest love of God, and, knowing Bhagavat thoroughly, by this 
means a man is absorbed in him. 

But to do one’s duty consistently and sel flessly is a matter 
difficult, since all beings are subject to the inf.uence of the three 
qualities or, in our modern phraseology, of passions and appeten- 
cies. These can be got over by surrendering- oneself to God. 

VI. The Sources of the Religion of the Bhagavad^tb 

§ 28. 'This constant insistence on action being done without 
any regard for the fruit, that is, distinterestedly or selflessly, 
forms a peculiarity of the Bhagavadgita. But the idea is not new. 
In the Itopanisad it is stated in the second verse, that a man 
should desire to live a hundred years doing actions resolutely, 
and in that way and no other, will action not contaminate him. 
And the nou-contamination as the result of an elevated state of 
mind is spoken of in ChU. IV. 14. 3 ; BU. 4. 23; and MaiU. VI. 20. 

The attributes of the Supreme Being the Glt& draws from the 
Upanisads, as has been already shown in the remarks on the differ- 
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e;it cheipters. While the petBonality of God is fully aoknow- 
iedged in certain parts of tho Upanisads, mere Brahman, the 
personality of which is not so distinct, is also spoken of in some 
places. When the BhagavadgltS tdkes in these passages, it takes 
care to distinctly personalise the Aksara or Brahman, as we have 
shown. The source from which the Qlta derives its doctrines 
about the conquest of the self and the attainment of a condition 
of a peace and sereniry, is the general atmosphere of religious and 
moral sentiment, that came to prevail from the beginning of the 
earliest IJpanisad speculations to the formation of definite religi- 
ous systems, orthodox and heterodox. Consequently, though the 
GitfJ speaks of the Brahma-Nirvana, it ought not to be sxippus- 
ed that it borrows this doctrine of final peace and serenity from 
.Buddhism. The source resorted to by these systems was common 
to all. 

Besides the Upanisads and the religious and moral atmrsphere 
prevalent at that time, the Gita avails itself of tho philosophy that 
had come into existence in early times. This is the philosophy 
of the Samkhya and the Yoga. Though the twenty-four principles 
of the former system, together with the Purusa or soul as the 
twenty-fifth, as known in later times, and the doctrine of the 
activity of the Prakrti only and the ncin-activity of Purusa, are 
alluded to in the Bhagavadglta, still it adds another soul called the 
Uttama Purusa or the Supreme Soul, which is not found in the 
later Samkhya, thus giving a theistic character to the philosophy. • 
In their account of the creation, the Puranas follow this 
philosophy, and the later Vaisnava and Saiva systems adopt it in 
a more or less qualified manner. 

But the word Samkhya does not seem to be used in the 
Bhagavadglta to indicate the later non-theistic system. In the 
second chapter and in tho fifth, Samkhya indicates a philosophy 
based upcn knowledge, and Yoga, one based on action. Again 
the five causes, that are alluded in the last chapter as men- 
tioned in the S&mkhya system, do not appear to he known 
to tho later S&thkhya. The speculative philosophy, therefore, 
that existed about the time of the Svetisyatara-Upanisad and 
the Bhagavadglta, was known by the name of Ssmkbya, and out 
pf it grew the non-theistic system of later times. The Yoga, 
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the philosophy of action, too did prevail, hut it culminated, as 
indicated before, into a concentration of mind, the ordinary opera- 
tion being suspended, on the Brahman, Aksara, or the Supreme 
Soul. 

§ 29. Thus the BhagavadgItS is the result of development of 
the religious and philosophic speculation that prevailed before the 
rise of Buddhism. But the origin of the idea of Bhakti, or love 
of God, which is the characteristic of the work, has formed the 
subject of a great deal of speculation in modern times, and to this 
point we will now turn In the Upanisads, UpasanS, or fervent 
meditation of a number of things-such as Manns ( mind ), the 
sun, the Purusa in the sun or the moon, food, vital breath, fete., 
regarded as Brahman, i.e , thinking of them as Brahman-is prescrib- 
ed. Such a fervent meditation cannot but magnify the thing and 
give it a glorious form so as to excite admiration and even love. 
Again what is called the Internal Atman ( soul ) is said in the 
Brhadaranyaka to be dearer than a son, wealth and everything 
else ( I. 4. 8. ). Here the word Atman may possiibly be taken to 
mean one's own soul. In the same Upanisad there is another 
passage which runs thus : “ Tiiis is that Great Unborn, who is of 
the form of thought among vital airs, who dwells in the cavity of 
the heart, v^o is controller of all, ruler of all, the lord of all. By 
doing good or evil deeds he does not become butter or worse. He 
is the ruler of all beings, he is the causeway or dike that separates 
things from one another and prevents them being confused to- 
gether ( he is the preserver of order ) The Brahmanas desire to 
know him by the words of the Vedas, by worship, charity and 
austerity. Kn iwin:; him, one becomes a sage The recluses desir- 
ing him as the place to live in, renounce the world. On this ac- 
count the wise men of old did not desire progeny, saying to 
themselves: ‘ What shall we do with progeny, when we have got 
this Being, this world to live in ? ’ ; and thus they gave up desire 
for suns, wealth and the world and lived the life of mendicants " 
( IV. 4. 22 ). 

M ow, if those wise men of old gave up all the pleasures of the 
world to contemplate and dwell with the Supreme Being, sO 
eloquently described, ’must it not be considered that they were 
actuated by love for Him, though the word Bhakti does not occur 
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here ? And at the bott of all those rapturous sayings about the 
peace attained by seeing the Supreme Soul in the world and the 
helirt of man, there must be a "eeling akin to love. And during 
the period when the Jlgveda poet*”' was composed, love for God or 
gods was Oxten an abiding sentiment in the heart of the poet, as is 
evident from the words : “Dyaus is my father ( BV. 1. 104. 33 ), 
*' Aditi ( the boundless ) is father, mother, and son** (BV. I. 89. 10); 
and from such pravers as “ O father Dyaus, avert all evils*’, “ Be 
accessible to us and gracious as a father to the son”, etc. Though 
the later sacrificial ritual destroyed the spirit of these verses and 
converted them into simple verbal formulae, still, the feeling that 
was in the heart at the time when they were composed, must have 
continued, though it found no expression for a time and exhibited 
itself again mixed with wonder and admiration in the times of the 
Upanisads. It certainly was not absent during this last period. 
The text about the two birds, the friends and companions of each 
other, by which are meant the Supreme and Individual souls ex- 
ists in the Bksamhita (I. 164. 20) and is repeated in the Mundaka- 
Upanisad ( VII. 1. 1 ). 

In the last ( MU. HI. 2. 3 ), and in the KU. ( II. 23 ), there is a 
verse to the effect that this Supreme Soul is not to be attained by 
lectures ( from a teacher ), nor by intelligence, no^ by much 
learning ; he is to be attained by him whom the Supreme Soul 
favours ; to him he discloses his form. Again we have the 
doctrine that the supremely wise Being, the life of all, leads a 
man to do good deeds, whom he desires to elevate ( KBU. III. 8 ) ; 
and another, that God dwelling in the heart of all beings, controls 
them — which latter forms the subject of a celebrated passage in 
tne BU. III. 7. From this it is clear that the doctrine that the 
individual soul is dependent on the Supreme and that the 
latter alone works out his salvation, was acknowledged in 
Upanisad times. 

§ 30. In this manner all the points that constitute the Ek&ntika 
religion of the Bhagavadgita are to be found in the older religious 
literature. The word Bhakti, however, in the sense of love is not 
to be found except in a verse in SU. But that word is not always 
Used in the sense of love even by Eam&nuja. In his system Bhakti 
(neans constant meditation and corresponds to the Upasan& of 
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of the Upanisads. The word etymologically signifies resorting to 
and then loving the thing resorted to. It is used in this sense 
by Panini in Sutra IV. 3. 95 ; but the word, as explained by the 
commentators, has a passive sense and means a thing resorted 
to, liked or loved ; and general and special terminations are 
prescribed, which, when affixed to a aoun, indicate one by whom 
the thing expressed by the noun is liked or loved. In this sense 
the word Bhakti is used by Yaska also, when he speaks of certain 
things as Agnibhaktini, Indrabhaktini, i. e., things which resort 
to, or relate themselves to, Agni, etc. Thus the idea of love was 
associated with the word in early times, though it then signified 
loved instead of love. Properly speaking, by the rules of 
Panini himsalf, it ought to signify the latter, as the suffix ti 
ind^’cates Bhava or condition. Howsoever the word miy have 
come into use in later times, the thing expressed by it, viz., love 
for the Atman or the Supreme Soul, was an idea implied and 
often expressed by the word Priya or Preyas in the Upanisad 
period. 

§ 31. The state of things which must have led to the evolu- 
tion of the religion of the Gita seems to me to be this. About the 
time when the systems of religion we have been considering 
arose, there was a tendency amongst the people which often 
worked itself out, as is evident troin the P<^i Birth-btories, to 
give up worldly life and betake themselves to a residence in 
forests or mountains. Even Buddhism, Jainism and ('thcr like 
systems considered an ascetic life to be a sine qua non of religi- 
ous elevation. There is reason to believe that Sramanas existed 
before the rise of Buddhism, The religious systems that had 
sprung up were mostly atheistic. The Indian mind had become 
prone to indulge in mere moral discourses and thoughts ol moral 
exaltation, unassociatod with a theistio faith, as appears clear 
from Buddhism and other systems, and also from dry moral dis- 
sertations of which the Mahabharata is full. Such a .sysie u as 
that of the Bhagavadgita was, therefore, necessary to counteract 
these tendencies. Theistic ideas were so scattered in tho Upa- 
ni^ads, that it was necessary for practical purposes t(> work them 
up into a system of 'redemption capable of be mg grasped easily. 

These appear to be the conditions under which the Gita - come 

6 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol IV, \ 
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into existenoe. I am not inclined to dissolve V&sudevs and Arjuna 
into solar myths ; but Vasudeva could not have been living when 
the Bhagavadgitl. was composed as a discourse delivered by him, 
any more than Buddha was living when his discourses were 
reduced to the form of books. It is worthy of remark that both 
of them are called Bhagavats when speaking. V&sudeva must 
already have been deified before the Bhagavadgita was written. 

As regards the attitude of the Bhagavat to the older belief, .it 
is evident that it is conservative and he came to fulfil the law 
and not supersede it. It must already have been seen that he 
looks at the sacrificial religion from almost the same point of 
view as the Upani^da. The cherishing of desires which the 
sacrificial rites eacourged is considered harmful, and the fruit 
attained by means of them is perishable. It was because this 
Bk&atika religion was so conservative, that it gradually made 
its way into Hindu society in general, though it did not succeed 
In Uprooting the rriigion of sacrifices. Still it always retained 
Its character as a religion for women and for all castes, Sudras 
included, and in its later development it was associated with 
nnfii Vedio rites as then remainei when it was professed hy the 
Brihmapas, but not so associated when its followers were of 
lower castes, among whom it continued to exercise great influence. 
The Bhagavat’s attitude towards the worshippers of other gods 
has abeady been explained. It was strictly liberal. All worship 
to whomsoever it was directed, reaches him ultimately, but the 
devotees of other gods do not know Bhagavat as be truly is and 
thus go wrong. This attitude must have had something to do 
with the influence of the Vasudeva-Krsna cult over the lower 
classes. 

ViL Identineation of Vasudeva with Nvayana. 

• 

§ 32. The word NarSyana is similar to Nad&yana, which 
last is formed by P. IV. 1. 99 and means the Gotra N&dSyana. 
The termination is significative and means in this case the 
resting place or the place to which Nada or a collection of Nadae 
go. So N&r&yana means the resting place or goal of N&ra or a 
collection of Narae'. In the Narayaplya ( XII. 341 ) Eesava or 

I See MedbBtlthi's eommeotary on Mac 1 1, 10. 
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H«ii says to Arjuna l^at he in known as the resting plaee or 
goal of men ( NarSnftm ). The word Nr or Nara is also uaed to 
denote gods as manly persons, especially in the Vedas, so that 
NSrSyana may he construed as the resting plaoe or goal of goda 
There is a tradition which connects N£r&yana with the primeval 
waters. Manu ( 1. 10 ), and also Hari in the above passage say 
that the waters were called Na,r5s because they were the sons of 
Nara, and, since they were the first resting plaoe of BrahmE in the 
first case and of Hari in the second, the two were called N&r&yanas, 
The Pur&nas, such asthe Vfiyu and the Visnu, agree with Manu. 
Again there is a tradition that Brahmadeva sprang from the lotus in 
the navel of NSrEyana or Visnu (MBh. III. 12. 34 and XII. 340. 18), 
In the Vlyu-Purana N&rEyana is represented as prior to Avyakta 
or matter in an undeveloped form, and from Avyakta sprang the 
mundane egg, and from the latter arose Brahmadeva 

All these traditions in various forms seem to go back to 
IIV. X. 82. 5 and 6, which may be thus translated : “Prior to the sky, 
prior to this earth, prior to the living gods, what is that embryo 
which the waters held first and in which all the gods existed f 
The waters held that same embryo in which all gods exist or find 
themselves ; on the navel of the unborn stood something in which 
all beings stood In this we have first the waters mentioned ; 
on those waters stood the embryo, which corresponds to the 
Brahma of the later tradition, who created r verything ; and the 
unborn corresponds to NarEyana from whose navel he sprang. In 
this embryo all the gods, it is said, found themselves. This oorres> 
ponds to the Naras, men or gods, whose goal or resting plaee was 
NarEyana, so that this confirms the identity between BrahmE and 
NErEyana mentioned by Manu and some of the PurEnas NEriyana 
therefore, who, by the other authorities cited above, is considered 
prior to Brahmadeva and to the Svayaihbhu of Mann, is another 
person and has a cosmic character and is not a historioal or mytho- 
logical individual. This idea uf NErEyana was developed in the 
period of the later BrEhmanas and Aranyakas. 

In the Satapatha-BrEhmana ( XII. 3 4), Purusa NErEyana is 
represented to have sent forth from the plaoe of sacrifice Vasus, 
Budras and Adityas by means of the morning, midday and even- 
ing libations respectively, he alone remaining in the place, Fm- 
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j&pati tells him to sncrifice again, and the substanoe of the whole 
is ohat Narayana placed himself in all the worlds, in all the godSt 
ill all the Vedas and in all the vital airs, and they were placed in 
him. This shadows forth the rising of NarS,yana to the dignity 
of the Supreme Soul, who pervades all and in whom all things 
exist and w'ho in tho beginning sent forth all the gods, being him- 
self their receptacle or resting place as indicated in RV. X. 82. 6. 
In another place ( XIII. 6. 1 ) Pupusa Narayana is mentioned as 
having conceived the ideaof a Pancaratra Satfcra (continued sacri- 
fices for five days ) as the means of obtaining superiority over all 
beings and becoming all beings. He performed the sacrifices and 
attained to that dignity. Here also Narayanans becoming the 
Supreme Ruler and becoming all are spoken of. NSrayana is re- 
presented Hs the author of the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ). This 
appears to be as much a fanciful representation, as that of Visva- 
karman and others as authors of other hymns. As in these last 
case.s, it has a connection with the deity to which the hymn refers, 
so that Narayana is another name of the Purusa, and these two 
names are associated together, as we have seen, in the above cita- 
iions from the Satapatha-Brahmana. In the Taittirlya-Aranyaka 
( X. 11 ) Narayana is described with all the attributes of the 
Supreme soul, which are usually found mentioned in theUpanisads. 

In the Mahabharata and Puranas, l>e figures as the supreme 
god, especially in connection with the creation ; mythologically he 
is represented as lying on the body of a huge serpent in the ocean 
of milk, the original conception of his connection with the prime- 
val water.s being still kept to. Narayana thus became an object 
of worship. In the Ghosundi Inscription noticed before,' there is 
what appears to be a dedication of an enclosure to Narayana 
( Narayaua-Vatika ). 

S 33. The heaven of this Narayana was the Svetadvipa or white 
island Tn the Kathasarltsagara ( 54. 19, 21, 23 ) Naravahana- 
dalta is represented to have been carried to the white island by 
Devasiddhi and to Hari reposing on the body of the serpent Sesa 
and attended hy Narada and other devotees. In another place in 
the same work ( 115, 101-3 ) certain gods are spoken of as having 
gone to wSvetadvipa and seen Plari in a house made of great gems, 


1 Ante, p, 4. 
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lying on the serpent bed with LaksmI sitting at his feet. In the Hari- 
vaihta ( 14,384 ) it is stated that Yogins and Kapilasarhkhyas, who 
desire Moksa or final deliverance, go to the white island or 
i^lvetadvlpa, by reciting the prayer and praise composed by Balin. 
Evidently, therefore, Svetadvlpa or white island is the heaven in 
which NarSyana, spoken of sometimes as Hari, dwells. It cor- 
responds to the Vaikuntha of Vismi, the Kailasa of Siva, and the 
Goloka of Gopalakrsna; and to that heaven of Narayana it was 
that Narada went and saw him and learned from him the mono- 
theistic religion of Vasudeva. There is, therefore, no need to sup- 
pose that the white island was a Christian country peopled by 
white races. 

§ 34. Narayana, being thus evolved as the Supreme Being in 
the later Brahmanic period, was, of course, prior to Vasudeva, 
and in the epic^times when the worship of the latter arose, Vasu- 
deva was identified with Narayana. In the Vanaparvan ( chaps. 
188, 189 ) there is a description of the condition of things at the 
time of dissolution of the universe, in which it is stated that there 
was water everywhere and there was a boy lying on couch on a 
branch of a Nyagrodha tree. He opened his mouth and took in 
Markandeya, who roamed in the inside and saw the wholeuniverse 
and was struck with wonder. Then the boy vomited or threw 
him out, when he saw again the waters alone. Markandeya then ask- 
ed the boy who he was ; then he said: “Formerly I gave to the waters 
the name of NarSh, and those were my resting place (Ayana), and 
therefore I am Narayana”, and thus he goes on to describe his 
greatness. Finally Markandeya, who tells the whole story, says 
to Yudhisthira that Janardana, his relative, is this same Narayana. 
The burden of the whole of the Narayaniya section seems to be 
this identity between Narayana and Vasudeva. 

Besides this Narayana, the creator of all, there was a tradition 
about another who was always associated with Nara. This com- 
panionship seems to be traceable to the Upanisad idea of two birds 
dwelling in a tree, friends and associates of each other. That one 
of those, who is called the lord and the onlooker, is in the present 
tradition N&rSyana, and the other, who is engaged in eating the fruit 
of the tree, Nara. the old idea was transferred to the new con- 
ception of N&r&yana as the resting place or abode of all men. In 
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the opaninff chapter of the NfiiAranlra it ie stated that N&r&jaca 
the eternal soul off the universal with four forms beeame the eon 
of Dhanhia. The four forma or four eons were Nara, Nfaftyana, 
Hari and Krsna. The first two of these devoted themselves to the 
praotioe of austerities in the Badarik&iMxna. 

The same story is given in the Vfimana-Purana (chap. 6). These 
four are represented as the sons of Dharma and bad Abiihsa (non- 
killing ) as their mother. This story seems to be significant. 
About the time when the new systems of religion arose, the ideas 
that were undergoing fermentation were Dharma or righteous- 
ness and Ahiifasa or non-slaughter, as against the old ceremonial 
of sacrificial rites and the killing of animals in accordance 
with it. These four names, therefore, were names connected with 
the introduction of a new system of religion, not heterodox, 
which concerned itself with righteousness and non-slaughter of 
animals. That is what appears to be meant by Dharma being 
called the father of these four and AhiihsS their mother. 

Nara and Nar&yana are sometimes called Bsis, and that is 
probably to be traced to the conception of N&rfiyana as the 
Bsi or composer of the PurusasUkta, These gods must have been 
very famous at the time when the Mahsbharata was composed, 
since in the opening stanza of the different books obeisance is 
made to these two gods. In the Vanaparvan ( 12. 46, 47 ) Janar- 
dana is represented to have said to Arjuna : ” Oh invincible one, 
thou art Nara and I am Hari Narayana, and we, the sages Nara- 
Narayana, have come to this world at the proper time ; thou art 
not different from mei, oh Partha, and I am not different from 
thee ; it is not possible to know any difference between us. " 
In chap. 30 ( verse 1 ) of the same Parvan, the Ood of gods ( Siva ) 
says to Arjuna : “ In a former birth ( body ) thou wast Nara and 
with Narayana for thy companion, performedst austerities for 
many thousands of years in Badarl In the Udyogaparvan 
( 49, 19 ) it is said : “ The two heores, Vasudeva and Arjuna, who 
are great warriors, are the old gods Nara and Narayana. This 
is the tradition.” In this manner there are a good many examples 
of the identification of Arjuna and Vasudeva with Nara and 
Narayana. And thus the old tradition about the two ^sis who 
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era warriors at the same time was brought into, connection 
/itb the two interlocutors of the Bhagavadglta. 

Vni. Identincation of Vasudeva with Visnu. 

• ♦ 

§ 35. Visnu is a Vedic deity. There are but few hymns 
addressed to him in BY., but his personality is by no means un* 
important. The long strides which he takes, and the three steps 
by which he measures the universe, are always described with an 
enthusiastic spirit His first two steps can be discerned and 
approached by men, but the third no one can dare transgress, and 
it is beyond the flight of birds ( HV. 1. 155. 5 ). The wise see the 
highest place of Visnu ( Faramam padam ), as it were an eye 
fixed in the heaven ( HV. 1. 22. 20 ). In the highest place of 
Visrii there is a well of honey, and there the gods rejoice ( HV. I. 
154. 5 ). Visnu appears as the comrade and helper of Indro. 

Visnu, however, in spite of his comparatively subordinate posi* 
tion in QV., began to rise in importance in the time of the BrSh* 
manas, while during the epic and PurSnio period he rose to the rank 
of the supreme spirit. The moment which seems to have been in 
operation during this process of elevation, was reverence for the 
third step or the mysterious highest abode of Visnu beyond the 
ken of all. In the Brahmanic period we have the mention of 
Agni as the lowest of the gods and Vi$nu as the highest ( AB.1.1 ). 
Then we have a story in Satapatha-Brihmapa and Taittirlyi^ 
Aranyaka of a sacrificial session held by the gods for the attain* 
ment of splendour, glory and food. They proposed to themselves 
that he amongst them, who by hie deeds reached the end of the 
sacrifice before the others, should attain the highest place among 
them all Visnu reached the end before the others, and he thus 
became the highest of the gods ; and therefore they say that 
Visnu is the highest of the gods ( SB. XIV. 1. 1. ). When this 
was written, Vispu had already attained to the supreme dignity, 
and the story is invented to account for it. There is again in 
the same Brihmana ( 1. 2. 5 ) the story of Vi^nu the dwarf. When 
the gods and Asuras were contending for a place of sacrifice, the 
latter agreed that they would allow as much land for the former 
as was equal to the size of the dwarf. Visnu was then made to 
lie down, but gradually he grew so large as to encompass thi 
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whole earth, and so the fnoda got the whole earth. Here a mirttou- 
lous power has been attrfbut«>d to Visnu, though he is not nece- 
ssarily the Suprem'* Spirit. 

In the Maitri-Upanisad (VI. ’IS) food is called the form of 
Bhagavad-Visnu, which, su.stains the universe. In the Katha- 
Upanisad ( III. 9 ) the progress of the human soul is compared to 
a journey, and the end of the path which he traverses is called 
the highest place of Visnu ( Paramam padam ). This is the final 
goal and the abode of eternal bliss, and the use of the word in this 
sense lends support to the view that the elevation of Visnu to the 
dignity of the Supreme Being was due to the fact that the express- 
ion was capable of being used to denote this sense Some time 
after, Visnu became even a household god. In the ceremony of 
the seven steps contained in the marriage ritual, the bridegroom 
has to say to the bride, when she puts forth a step : “ May Visnu 
lead you or be with you.” This formula occurs in the Grhya- 
Butras of Apa&tamba, Hiranyakesin and Paraskara, but not in that 
of Asvalayana. In epic times Visnu grew to be in every respect 
the Supreme Spirit ; and Vasudeva is identified with Visnu. In 
chapters 65 and 66 of the Bhismaparvan noticed before,' the 
Supreme Spirit is addressed as Narayana and Visnu and is 
identified with Vasudeva. 

In the Anugita portion of the Asvamedhikaparvan (chap.53-55) 
Krsna, while returning to Dvaraka, meets on the way a sage of 
the name of Uttanka of the Bhrgu race. The sage asks Ersna 
whether he had established peace between the contending kins- 
men, Pandus and Kurus, and established affectionate relations 
between them. Krsna replies that the Kurus had been destroyed 
and the Pandus were in possession of the supreme sovereignty. 
The sage got angry and said that he would pronounce a curse 
against Krsna, but if he explained to him the philosophy of the 
soul (Adhyatma), he would desist Krsna then does explain this 
philosophy at the request of Uttanka and shows him his universal 
form (Virat svarupam). The ^varupa is the same as, or similar 
to, that shown to Arjuna according to the Bhagavadgita, but it is 
here called the Vaisnava form (Rupa), which name does not occur 
in the other passage. Tims then between the period of the Bhaga- 

H Ante, pp. 13 and ff. ( N. B. XJ. J 
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Tftdgltft and that of the Anugltft, the identity of V&sudeva-Eirsna 
with Vi^nu had become an established fact. In the l^dntiparyan 
( chap. 43 ) Yudhifthira addressing Ersna sings a hymn of praise, 
in which Epsna is identified with Visnu. In the epic times, Visnu 
is regarded as the Supreme Spirit, but the names of N&rSyana and 
VksudeTa-E^na apparently occur more frequently or are more 
prominent. 

9 36. Still many parts of the Mah&hh&rata represent a condi* 
tion of things in which the divinity VSsudeva-Ersna was not gene- 
rally acknowledged. In the above passage from the Anugltft, the 
sage Uttahka is about to pronounce a curse on Ersna, as if he was 
an ordinary individual, and desists only when his universal form 
is shown to him. Similarly in many passages noticed by Dr. Muir 
( O. S. T. IV, pp. 205ff. ) Ersna’s divinity is denied ; and Sathjaya 
and Bhlsma make strenuous efforts to establish it. 

What appears to be. the fact is, that the religion of V&sudeva, 
in which divine honours were paid to him, was professed by the 
Sitvatas, as observed in several of the passages noticed above, and 
its gradual extension to other tribes and people of the country is 
shadowed forth in these portions of the great epic In the Pur&nio 
times, however, the cult of Vasudeva ceased to be militant, and three 
streams of religious thought, namely, the one flowing from Visnu, 
the Vedicgod at its source, another frcmNSi'vyana, the cosmic and 
philosophic god, and the third from VSsudava, the historical god, 
mingled together decisively and thus forniedthe later Vaisnavism. 
There is however, a fourth stream, which in modern times in some 
f of the systems of Vaisnavism has acquired an aln ost exclusive 
predominance, and to this we shall now direct our attention. 

DL Idmtifieatiioii of Vasudeva-Krsna with the 

• » e 

eowheid God ( Gopaia-Krsna ). 

9 3?. There is no allusion to the cowherd Ersna in the autho- 
rities we have hitherto quoted. The Inscriptions, the work of Patan- 
)alt and even the Nftr&yanlya itself indicate no knowledge of the 
existence of such a god. In the last the Avat&ra of V&sudeva is 
mentioned as heving been assumed for the destruction of Eamsa, 
but of none of the demons whom the cowered Ersna killed in the 
7 I B. O. BbsQdsrksr'B WorkSi Vol. IV. J 
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cow-settlement ( Gokula ). The contrast betyveen this and' the 

statements in the Harivaihsa (w, 5876-5878), Vayu-PurSna, chap. 

98, vir, 100-102, and Bhagavata-'^urana, TL 7, of Krsna’s Avatars 

haying been assumed for destroyiinc aH the demons that appeared 

* 

in the cow-settlement as well as of Kamsa— is significant. When 
« fiiese works were written, the legend about the cowherd Krsna 
Vust have already become current and his identification with 
v||Sudeva-Krsna been effected. And the story of the Vrsni prince 
Yfisi^deva having been brought up in a cow-settlement is incongru- 
ous with his later career as depicted in the Mahabharata. Nor 
does any part of it require the presupposition of such a boyhood as 
has been ascribed to him. 

In the Sabhaparvan (chap. 41), howe ver, 6isupala in traducing 
Krsna alludes to his valorous deeds, such as the killing of Putana 
and others, which were done in the cow-settlement, and speaks of 
Bhtsma’s having praised them. But the praise bestowed on Krsna 
by Bhlsma (chap. 38) does not contain a mention of these deeds. 
This passage therefore is interpolated ^ 

1. Tb« Sui^thern Keceiiijion of the MuliSbharuta contaiiiM many interpolations. 
In the KHrSyaijIya, chap. 338 of the Northern Ueoension corresponde to 
chap. of the Southern. We have six ver^^es in the latter which are not 
contain^ in the former. They speak of animals made of flour being killed 
instead jbf real live animals. This is a later doctrine, which is strongly 
advooa|ted by the MSdhva Vaisuavns,but denied with as much pertinacity 
by Smftrtas. In the present case in the Sabhilparvnn, chap. 22, vv. 27-36 
aboy/j Krspa's doing.s in Gokula are in S, and not in N. Chapter 23 in S, about 
birth and removal to Gokula is not in N. Chapter 24, S, vv. 4' 5 
' about JarSsamdha’s declining to hght with Krsi^a, because he was a Oopa, 
are not found in chap. 2\ N, which corresponds to that chapter. Chapters 
33 and 34 In B. are not in N. The first is about Bahadeva's expedition to 
the Pffp(Jya country and the second about Gbatotkaca's being sent to 
Lanka and VibhlRai;a*s p^.ying tribute" out of respect for Krsr^a. At 
the end of chap. 39 in S, correspindiiig to chap. 36 in N, there is an inter- 
polated passage, in which the wor >hip done to Krspa' is derided as having 
been done to a Oopa or cowherd. This is not found in N. Chapters 42-*61 in 
B, are not found in N. They contain a mention of the AvatEras of Viepq 
and bis exploits h Gokula. Chap. 64 in S, corresponds to chap. 41 in N. 
Thus attempts have always been made to bring by means of interpolations 
the stories told in the Mahdbharata to the form which tfiey' subsequently 
BV9U1P9* Tbe (’assage dealt with in the tq^^t is a clear interpolation! 
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Tfc® nftine Govinda does occur in the PbagavadgltS. and other 
parts of Mah&bharata. It is an ancient name, being derived by a 
Varttika on P. III. 1. 138. If this name was given to Krsna, be- 
cause of his having had to do with cows, while a boy in Gokula. 
and his previous history in the cow-settlement was known, when 
the genuine portions oftheMahabharata were composed, we should 
have found an etymology of the name expressive of that connec- 
tion. But, on the contrary, in the Adiparvan it is stated that Go- 
vinda is so called, because in the form of a boar he found the 
earth (Go) in the waters, which he agitated (chap. 21. 12) ; and in the 
Santiparvan (chap. 342. 70) Vasudeva says: “ J am called Govinda 
by the gods, because formerly T found the earth which was lost and 
lodged in a den'^ The origin of the name may be traced to this 
leg'*nd, but more probably Govinda is a later form of Govid, which 
in the TJgveda is used as an epithet of Indra in the sense of ‘ the 
finder of the cows ’. This epithet, as another. Kesini'^udana which 
is also applicable to Indra, must have been transferred to Vasudeva- 
Krsna, when he came to be looked upon as the chief god. 

From all this it appears that the sh)ry of Krsna’s boyhood in 
the Gokula was unknown till about the beginning of the Christian 
Era, The Harivamsa which is the chief authority for it, contains 
the word Dinara, corresponding to the Latin word Denarius, and 
consequently must have been written about The third century of 
the Christian era. Some time before that the stories of Ersna’s 
boyhood must have been current. The nature of the tribe of 
cowherds among whom Krsna lived, is to be gathered from the 
words of the boy-god addressed to his foster-father Nanda, in order 
to dissuade him from celebrating a festival to Indra, and induce 
him to worship the mountain Govardhana instead. “ We are 
cowherds, he says, “ wandering in forests, maintaining our- 
selves on cows, which are our wealth ; cows are our deities, 
and mountains and forests" (H. 3808). The cowherds lived 
in a Ghosa or temporary encampment, which was capable 
of being easily removed from place to place, as when they left 
Vraja and encamped in Vrndavana ( H. 3532 ). Ghosa is defined 
as Abhlrapalll, which is generally understood as the enclosure 
of cowherds. 

But the original signification of the word Abhira is pot a cow 
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herd. It is the name of a race, whose original oooupatloB was 
the tending of oows ; and consequently the name became In later 
timea equivalent* to a ‘ cowherd For these reasons the cowherds 
among whom the boy-god Erana lived, belong to a nomadic tribe 
of the name of Abhlras. These Xbhlras occupied the tract of 
country from Madhuvana near Mathurft to Anupa and Anarta, 
the regions about Dv&rakft ( H. SI 61-5 163 ). The Abhiras are 
mentioned in the Mah&bhSrata (Maugalaparvan, chap. 7) as having 
attacked Arjuna, who was carrying the women of the Vranls from 
DvSraka to Euruksetra after the extinction of the male members 
of the Vrsni race. They are described as robbers and Mlecohas, 
and lived near Fahoanada, which is probably Punjab. The Visnu- 
Pur&na locates them near the Aparantas (Eonkan) and Saur&stras, 
and Varfibamihira assigns them nearly the same position. Though 
they are mentioned as the southern people ( Br. S. 14. 12 ), and as 
living in the southwest ( Br. S. 14. 18 ), the Abhlras must have 
migrated in large hordes into the country. They were at first 
mere nomads and afterwards settled in the country from about 
the eastern confines of the Punjab to the vicinity of Mathurft and 
in the south up to Saur&stra and Kathiavad, i. e., they must nave 
occupied the whole of Ba'putana and a tract to the northeast of 
it. After they were settled, th'ey took to various occupations, one 
of which was of course the old one, namely the tending of cows. 

' The descendants of the old Abhlras are called Ahirs at the 
present day, and we have now Ahirs following the occupation of 
carpenters, goldsmiths, cowherds and even priesthood. At one 
time they founded a kingdom in the nothern part of the Maratba 
country, and an Inscription of the ninth year of the Abhlra king 
Itvarasena, the son of Abhlra Sivadatta, is found at Nasik'. 
From the form of the characters the Inscription probably belongs 
to the end of the third century. The Pur&nas mention a dynasty 
of Abhlras composed of ten princes”. Another Inscription of an 
earlier date is found at Gunds’ in Eathiavad, in which the 
charities of Budrabhuti, a general, who is called an Abhlra, are 
mentioned. The Inscription belongs to the reign of a Esatrapa 

1 Luders, List of BrShml Insoriptlons, Nr. 1137., 

2 See VSyu-PurfiQs, vol. II, chap. 37, plge 453, Bibl. Ind. . * 

3 ItUders, List of Brabml Insoriptiona, Nr. 963. 
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Hnj of the name of Rudraaiihha, who held power in Saka 103 
oorresponding to 180 A. D. 

If then about the end of the second century and in 
the thfrdi the Abhlras enjoyed high political posl* 
tion, they must have migrated into the country in the first 
century. They probably brought with them the worship of the 
^y-god and the story of his humble birth, his reputed father’s 
knowledge that he was not his son, and the massacre of the inno- 
cents. The two last correspond to Nanda's knowing that he was 
not the father of Krsna and Kamsa’s killing all children. The 
stories of Krsna’s boyhood, such as that of killing Dhenuka, a 
demon in the form of a wild ass, were brought by Abhlras', and 
others were developed after they came to India. It is possible that 
they uruught with them the name Christ also, and this name pro- 
bably led to the identification of the hoy-god with VSsudeva-Krsna. 
The Goanese and the Bengalis often pronounce the name Krsna as 
Kusto or Kristo, and so the Chribt of the Abhlras was recognised 
as the Sanskrit Krsna. 

The dalliance of Krsna with cowherde.'.ses, «hich introduced 
an element inconsistent with the advance of morality into the 
Vasudeva religion, was also an after-grow th, consequent upon 
the freer intercourse between the wandering Ahhiras and their 
more civilised Aryan neighbours. Morality cannot be expected 
to be high or strict among races in the condition of the Abhlras 
at the time ; and their gay neighbours took advantage of its 
looseness. Besides, the Abhira women must have been fair and 
handsome as those of the Ahir-Gavaliyas or cowherds of the 
present day are. 

§ 38. The story in the Buddhistic Ghatajataka represents 
Vasudeva and his brothers to be the sons of Karhsa’s sister 
Devagabbha and Upasagara. They were made over to a man of 
the name of Andhakavenhu and to his wife Nandagopa who was 
the attendant of Devagabbha. In this version there is a remi- 
niscence of DevakI in the name Devagabbha; and Nanda and 
Yatoda or Gopa of Gokula are compounded together to form the 
name of tl^e maid-servant who {wrought up Devagabbba’s sons as 

1 Journal of tb« Royal Asiatic Society for 1907, p 981. 
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her Bons. And in Andhakavenhu the names of the two kindred 
Yadava tribes, Andhaka and Vrsni, are compounded together, 
and the compound becomes the ^ame of the husband of the maid- 
servant. Now as Andhaka and Vrsni were according to the 
highest authorities two distinct names, and were the names of the 
two tribes, this story contains a confused reminiscence of the true 
legend and was of a later growth. All the Jatakas were not 
written at one and the same time. While some belong to a pre- 
Christian period, others must be assigned to post-Christian times, 
and the Ghatajataka appears to me to belong to the latter class. 
The compound Nandagopa, therefore, though it contains a clear 
reminiscence of the foster-parents of the boy-god Krsna, cannot he 
considered to point to a pre-Christian period for the identification 
of Vasudeva-Krsna with Gopala-Krsna. 

X. The Pancaratra or Bhagavata System. 

§ 39. We have thus gone over the last element which goes to 
form the Vaisnavism of the later times. That element, however, 
does not form a prominent part, or forms no pait at all, of the 
systems which are based upon the old Paflcaratra doctrines A*' 
we have seen, the Ekantika Dharma or monotheistic reli^^ion was 
that which was promulgated by the Bhagavadgita ; but the 
Pftiicaratra system, consisting, as it did, of the worship of Vasu- 
deva and his several forms, shows no organic connection with 
that work, though Bhakti or devotion is common to both. That 
system must have developed in about the third century B. C., as 
we have already seen from the Inscriptions and passages in books 
referred to before. Their being free from the Gopala-Ersna 
element is thus intelligible, and the later Vaisnava systems, such 
as that of R&manuja and Madhva, which more or less recognise 
the old Bhagavata doctrines or ideas, have entirely neglected that 
element. In other systems, however, it is recognised and in a 
general way in popular Vaisnavism. 

The authorities on which the Bhagavata system was based are 
the Pancaratra-Samhitas ; and Ramanuja in his comments on the 
Brabmasutras, 11. 2. 39-42, quotes from some of these. The first 
quotation is from the Pauskara-SamLita, which is intended to 
show that, when Br&bmfti^^s worship the fourfold soul with the 
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traditional names, it should be considered authoritative. The 
second is from the Satvata-Sairihita, which is to the effect that 
this great Sa^tra contains the secret of Brahman and imparts 
discrimination to Brahmanas who worship the true Brahman 
bearing the name of Vasudeva. There are two from the Parama- 
Sarhhita. One of these gives the nature of Prakrti, which is 
unsentient, of use to another than “itself eternal, always change- 
able, composed of three qualities, and is the sphere within which 
the action of agents is done. The other represents somebody, pro- 
bably Sanclilya himself, as saying that he has studied all the 
Vedas with the dependent treatises and Vakovakya, but not 
having found the way to supreme bliss clearly stated in them. 

One of these Samhitas, bearing the name of S&tvata, has been 
printed and is available. It begins by saying that Narada saw 
Parasurama on the Malaya Mountain and was told by him to 
visit the Rsis, who were in search of the place of Hari, and to 
instruct them in the Satvata method of worship ( Kriyamarga ). 
Narada does this and explains to them the secret traditional 
methods ( Rahasyamnaya ). Narayana is spoken of here as the 
supreme spirit. The secret methods were formerly explained by 
the bearer of the discus ( Vasudeva ), when asked by Samkarsana. 
Samkarsana spoke to Visnu at the beginning of the Treta age, 
asking why his countenance had become red. The answer is : 
“ Because the people will be afilicted with passion in this age 
Being asked how they will be delivered from passion, Samkarsana 
is told that they will be delivered by adoring the eternal and 
highest Brahman in throe ways. The Supreme Spirit, who has 
hands and feet and eyes everywhere and is endowed with six Gunas 
or qualities, is Para or the Highest. It is one and the support of 
alL Besides this there is a triad, each member of which is 
distinguished from the others by a distinction in knowledge and 
other qualities. These three should be known as Vyuhas, or 
forms, who confer the desired fruit with ease. 

Balarama then asks about the mode of service. Bhagvat then 
explains it as follows : — “ When the pure Brahman, which is the 
aim and end of the creation, .exists in the heart of qualified 
Birahmanas, who worship Vasudeva, the highest Sastra, which is a 
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great Upanisad of Brahman, springs forth from it for the redemp- 
tion of the world and confers discrimination ; it contains divine 
methods and has for its fru:^ final deliverance'. I will then 
explain that to you which is of various kinds. This Sastra, along 
with Rahasya, is fruitful to those who have gone through Yoga 
with its eight parts, and whose soul is devoted to mental sacrifice. 
The Yogins, who are BrShmanas guided by the Vedas and who 
have given up the mixed worship, are competent for the worship 
of the single one, dvielling in the heart. The three orders, Ksatriya 
and others, and those who are Prapanna or hfive resorted to self- 
surrender are competent for the worship of the four Vyuhas 
accompanied by Mantras, and also unaccompanied by them, so 
far as regards the series of ceremonies concerning the four Vyuhas 
as well as the actions and the collection of Mantras concerning 
the Vibhavas^ All these persons should be free from attachment 
and absorbed in the performance of their duties and be devotees 
of the supreme lord by their deeds, words and mind. In this 
manner, the four ( orders ) become competent, when they are 
initiated ( for service ) with Mantras. Hear now the process con- 
cerning the single form ” Then follows the statement '^f the 
mystic arrangement of letters and formulae and the meditations. 
This work throughout Cv)ntaiBs the mystic modes of worship by 
means of Mant'*as vari 9 usly arranged. * 

The allusion at the end of Chapter 66 of the Bhlsniaparvan to 
Samkarsana*6 having sung or expounded Vasudeva according to 
the Satvata rites ( Vidhi ) refers in all probability to such rites as 
are detailed in this Satvata-Samhita. 

Samkaracarya, in his notice of the Bha.gavBta School under 
Br. S. IT. 2. 42, gives five methods of worshipping the supreme 
lord, Bhagavat Vasudeva, in his fourfold form, which, along with 
the explanations given by the commentators, are as follows 
(1) Abhigamana or going 10 the temple of the deity with the 
speech, the body and the mind centred on him ; (2) Upfid&na or 
collecting the materials of worship ; (3) IjyS. or worship ; (4) 
Sv&dhyaya or the muttering of the usual Mantra; (5) Yoga or 

1. Two lines out of this are contained in the quotatibns from Ramanuja given 
above. 

I, Vibbavas are the incurnat'lons of the Supreme Spifiti 
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meditation. By worshipping him in these ways for a l\undred 
years, all sin is destroyed and the devotee reaches Bhagavat. 

§ 40. The book called Naradapaficaratra, published by the 
Asiatic Society of Bengal, contains the Samhita called Jfianamrta- 
sara. The glories of the boy Krsna are sung in this work. Narada 
desiring to know Krsna’s greatness and the methods of his 
worship is recommended to go to Samkara, or Siva, and seek 
instruction from him. Narada repairs to Kailasa and enters the 
palace of Samkara, which has seven gates. At these gates there 
are pictures and sculptures relating to the scenes of Krsna’s child- 
hood and his various deeds in the cow-setilemeiit, such as Vrnda- 
vana, Yamuna, Krsna’s sitting on the Kadamba tree with the 
garments of the cowherdesses and their return from bath in the 
Yamuna river in a naked condition, the destruction of the serpent 
Kaliya, the holding up of the Govardhana mountain on tlie palm 
of his hand, the journey to Mathura and the lamentations of the 
Qopis and his foster-parents, etc Sculptures representing some 
of these events were discovered on a pillar excavated at Mandor 
near Jodhpur about two years ago^ The age of the pillar has been 
considered not earlier than the fourth century A D. The idea of 
imagining such sculptures on the gates of Siva’s palace couJd have 
occurred to a writer only wlicn the practice of adorning gates and 
pillars with such sculptures had become gene -al. The Jhanamrta- 
sara, therefore, could not have been enrL*’r than the fourth 
century and appears to me to be considerably later, as will be 
presently shown 

Goloka or the world of cows is the heaven in which Krsna 
dwells and which is reached by those who adore him, and several 
Mantras are given in this book, the reciters of which are rewarded 
with a place in that heaven The servitude of Hari throu^b devo- 
tion is the highest Mukti or absolution according to this work 
There are six modes of adoring Ilari ; viz , ( 1 ) remembrance of 
him, ( 2) ucterance, ( of his name and glory ), ( 3 ) salutation, ( 4 ) 
resorting to his feet, ( 5 ) constant worship of him with devotion, 
and ( 6 ) surrender of the whole soul to him. The Bhagavata- 
PurS.na adds three more, viz., hearing ( his praise ), servitude, and 
companionship ( Sakhyain ). These last two are preliminary to 

1. Archeological Survey of Indu, Annual RepurL. PJUC, p IJaU. 

8 I R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV, J 
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the surrendering of the whole soul. In this book R&dhS is men- 
tioned as the highest of the women whom Krsna loved, and she is 
represented to have been formed by the original lord becoming 
two, one of which was Radha ( p. 3. 24ff. ). The exaltation of 
this woman is thus one of the main objects of this SamhitS. 

The Saihhiti. we have been considering, seems thus to be entire- 
ly devoted to the advancement of the cult of the Krsna of the cow- 
settlement or Ookula and of his beloved mistress Radha, now 
raised to the dignity of his eternal consort. The Vyuhas which 
form a peculiarity of the Psncaratra School, are not mentioned 
in it. The creed afterwards promulgated by Vallabhaoarya is ex- 
actly similar to that set forth in this book. This Saihhita, there- 
fore, must have heen written a short time before Vallabha, that is 
about the beginning of the sixteenth century. The Ramanujiyas 
consider this Samhita to be apocryphal. 

XI. The Avataras of Visnu or Narayana. 

8 41. An Avatara or incarnation of a god differs from mere 
identification of two gods in this, that in the former case the god 
that is considered an incarnation acts like a human being, or 
even a brute, at the same time that he has the miraculous powers 
of a god. The transition, however, from the idea of identifica- 
tion to that of incarnation is easy. The person in the flesh is 
identified with the god who is a mere spirit, so that the habit of 
thought which in Yedic times led to the identification of some of 
the Vedio deities with Agni, has been at work even in this con- 
ception of the Avat&ras. 

The Avataras of NSrayana or Visnu are variously given 
by the various authorities. In the passage in the Narayanlya 
translated above,^ six only arc given, viz., the boar, the man- 
lion, the dwarf, Rama of the Bhrgu race, Rama Dasarathi and 
that assumed for the destruction of Kamsa ( Yasudova-Krsna ). 
This passage is followed after a short interval by another in which 
the incarnations are given as ten, the additions being Hamsa 
(swan), Kurma (tortoise), and Matsya (fish) in the beignning and 
Ealkin at the end. The one preceding Kalkin is called Satvata, 
i. e., VSsudeva-Krsna. This passage, following so closely on the 

h Ante, p 9 I F. B U. J 
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first, appears to be interpolated when the number of Avateras 
became fixed at ten. 

The Harivamsa mentions the six given in the first of these two 
passages. The Vayu-Purana gives the incarnations in two pas- 
sages ( Chap. 97, vv. 72fF. and Chap. 98, vv. 63fF. ), in the first of 
which there are twelve, but some of them appear rather to be in- 
carnations of Siva and Indra. In the second the number ten, which 
about that time must have come into usage, is made up by adding 
to the six mentioned above the four : Dattatreya, one unnamed 
called the fifth, Vedavyasa, and Kalkin. Tn the Var9.ha-Pur&na 
we have the ten incarnations which came to be accepted later, con- 
taining the Fish, Tortoise, Buddha, and Kalkin, in addition to 
the six mentioned above. The Agni-Purana gives the same ten. 

The Bhagavata-Purana enumerates the incarnations in three 
different passages. In the first, contained in Chapter 3 of Book I, 
twenty-two are mentioned. In the passage in Chapter 7 of Book 
II, we have twenty-three, and In Chapter 4 of Book XI, sixteen are 
given. It deserves notice that among the Avataras mentioned in 
this PurSna are Sanatkumara ; the divine sago ( NSrada ), who 
expounded the Sfitvata system ; Kapila who explain^ d to 
Asuri the Samkhya system, which determines the collection 
of principles; Dattatreya, who is represe*jted to have taught 
Anvlksikl to Alarka and the Prahrada and the attainment 
of excel' ence hy means of Yoga to Yadu and Haihaya; Bsabha, 
son of Nabhi and Merudevl, who abandoned attachment to all 
things, acquired serenity, and looking at all things alike and 
possessing Yoga power, acted as if he were a non-living creature ; 
and lastly Dhanvantari, the teacher of the science of medicine. 

Bsabha, from the parentage given here and other indications, 
appears clearly to be the same as the first Tirthaihkara of the Jainaa 
He was probably raised to the dignity of an incarnation as the 
Buddha of the Buddhists was. There is hardly a wide-spread cult 
of any of these incarnations except Dattatreya, who is adored and 
worshipped by a large number of people to this day, and ESma of 
whom more will h^kve to be said hereafter. Krsna, of course, though 
included in the Avataras stands on independent grounds and his 
worship over the widest area is due, not to his having been cop- 
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sidered an AvatSra, but to his being the peculiar object of adora> 
tion of the followers of a new religion or religious reform, as I 
have yentured to call it. which first took its rise among the 
Satyatas. 

XIL Later Traces of the Bhagavata School; and 
General Valsnavlsm. 

§ 42. We will now resume the chronological thread we have 
traced from Megasthcnes to the latest Inscription, that atNanaghat, 
which is to be referred to the first century B. C. For about four 
centuries after this there are no epigraphioal or sculptural traces of 
any Brahmanic religious system; and they reappear about the time 
when the Guptas rose to power in the first quarter of the fourth 
century The Gupta princes, Candragupta II, Kumaragupta, and 
Skandagupta, are styled ParamabhSgavatas on their coins. They 
were thus worshippers of Bhagavat or VSsudeva. Their dates 
range from 400 to 464 A. T). 

On a panel at Udayagiri, there is a figure of a four-armed god, 
who is probably Visnu The Inscription below bears the date 
82 G. E., i. e.. 400 A. D.’ 

There is a pillar at Bhitari'in the Ghazipur District of the 
U. P., on which there is an Inscription which records the installa- 
tion of an image of Sarngin and the grant of a village for its 
worsh’p by Skandagupta, whose dates range between 454 and 
464 A. D.^ Sarngin must have been Vasudeva-Ersna, Skanda- 
gupta himself being a Bhagavata. 

A temple of Visnu was erected in 456 A. D. by CakrapSlita, 
son of Pornadatta, appointed viceroy of Surastra or Eathiavad by 
Skandagupta. The Inscription, which records this, opens with an 
invocation of Visnu in the Vamana or the dwarf incarnation^. 

In an Inscription at Eran in the Sagar district, C.F., belonging 
to the reign of Budhagupta and bearing the date 165 G. E., corres- 
ponding to 483 A. D , Matrvisnu and his younger brother Dhanya- 
visnu are represented to have erected a Dhvajastambha or flag- 

1. Corp. Insor. Ind. Vol, III, p. Ziff. 

2. Ibid. p. 52ff. 

3. Ibid. p. 56ff. 
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staff in honour of the god Janardana. M&trvisnu Is called a great 
devotee of Bhagavat ( Atyanta-Bhagavad-bhakta )\ The god 
JanSrdana must therefore be Vasudeva-Krsna. 

A copper-plate Inscription of A. D. 495, found near the village 
of Khoh in Baghelkhand, records the grant of a village, by a chief 
named Jay anatha, to Bhagavat for repairs to the temple of that 
god and for the performance of ordinary ceremonies^ 

An Inscription on an iron pillar near Kutub Minar at Delhi 
speaks of that pillar as a flag^staff to Visnu erected by a great 
king named Candra, who enjoyed universal sovereignty and was 
a great devotee of Visnu. The Inscription is not dated, but if the 
Candra referred to here was Candragupta II, it belongs to the 
latter part of the fourth century or the beginning of the fifth'. 

In his Meghaduta (v. 15 ) Kalidasa compares the cloud adorned 
with a piece of a rain-bow, with Visnu in the shape of the cow-herd 
adorned with a shining peacock feather. Here there is an identi- 
fication of Gopala-Krsna with Visnu ; and, if the VikramSditya 
who was the patron of Kalidasa was Candragupta II of the Gupta 
Dynasty, this must be considered to be a record belonging to the 
early part of the fifth century. 

We have already alluded to the sculptures on a pillar exca- 
vated at Mandor near Jodhpur. These sculptures represent the 
overturning of a cart by the baby Krsna, the holding of the 
Govardhana Mountain by Krsna on the palm of his hand, and 
such other events. I refer them tentatively to the fifth century. 

In Saka 500, Mahgalisa, a prince belonging to the early 
Calukya dynasty of the Deccan, got a cave scooped out, in which 
a temple to Visnu was constructed, and an image of Visnu was 
installed in it. The provision for the performance of N&rfiyana* 
bali ( offerings to Narayana ) was made by assigning the revenues 
of a village for the purpose^. In this cave-temple there are figures 
of Visnu and Narayana lying on the body of a serpent, with 
LaksmI rubbing his feet, and of the Boar and Narasixhba incarna- 

1. Ibid. p. 88ff. 

2. Ibid. p. 

3. Ibid. p. Id9ff. 

4. Ind. Ant. Vol. III. p. 305 ; Vol. VI, p. 363, 
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tlons, and of Harihara in which the peculiar marks of Harl, or 
Visim, and of Hara, or Siva, are ooinbined\ 

In mentioning the priests who are qualified to install and con* 
seorate the images of certain gods, Varahamihira says that this 
function in the case of Visnu should be assigned to Bhagavatas* 
Bhagavatas were thus recognised in his time as the peculiar wor- 
shippers of Visnu. Varahamihira died in Saka 509, i. e. 587 A.D.^ 

Amarasimha, the author of the well-known Kosa or thesaurus, 
was a Buddhist. After giving the words expressive of gods 
generally, when he comes to the names of particular gods, he 
begins by giving those of Buddha and proceeds next to give the 
names Visnu, Narayana etc , of which wo have thirty-nine. After 
finishing these he says that Vasudeva was his father This means 
that the thirty-nine names previously given are the names of 
V&Budeva. If we examine these, we shall find that before Amara's 
time Vasudeva had already been identified with Vi^nu and 
Narayana. Except the name Damoclara, there is no other con- 
necting Vasudeva with Gokula, and the etymology of Damodara 
which connects him with that cow-settlement is doubtful While 
Eaihsarati, or the enemy of Kamsa, does occur, we have no such 
name as Putanari, the enemy of Putana,, or any other derived 
from the names of the many demons he slew while he was a boy. 
There are also no names of incarnations except the doubtful one, 
BaUdhvamsin, which however, has been interpreted by one 
commentator as the destroyer of ignorance by means of Bali or 
oblations. There are, of course, several names derived from those 
of other demons, such as Madhuripu and Kaitabbajit, but these 
are not ihe enemies destroyed by Visnu in his incarnations as they 
are usually mentioned. After giving the name of the father of 
VSsudeva-Krsna, Amara proceeds to mention those of Samkarsana, 
or Baladeva, and afterwards of Pradyumna and Aniruddha. 
Thereafter he mentions those of LaksmI, the wife of NarSyana or 
Visnu, then those of the weapons of the god and his ornaments, 
and ends with the names of Garuda, the vehicle of Visnu. After 

1. Ferguiion and Burgess, Cave Temples, p. 407. 

%, Bf. 8. 60. 19, 

9, Bbau Daji. Lit. Remains, p. 240. 
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finishing these he proceeds to the other great god of the Hindus, 
Sambhu or Siva. 

Here Amara appears clearly to have in view the four forms, or 
Vyuhas, of Vasudeva recognised by the Bhagavatas, so that in his 
time the prevalent form of XTaisnavism was that embraced by the 
Bhagavatas. Amara ’s exact age is doubtful, but, if he was a Bud- 
dhist, he must have belonged to the Mahayana sect, the sacred 
language of which was Sanskrit. This system was in full swing 
in the fourth, fifth and sixth centuries\ Amarasimha, therefore, 
must have flourished in this last century, or, if we believe in the 
traditional verse which asserts his contemporaneousness with 
Kalidasa and in Candragupta T1 as Vikramaditya, the famous 
patron of learning, he must have flourished in the early part of the 
fifth century. The identity of Vasudeva-Kisna with Gopala-Krsna 
is very rarely alluded to. while that with Vis nu and Narayana 
is clearly set forth. 

About the middle of the seventh century, Bana in his Harsa- 
carita represents a sage of the name of Divakaramitra, who, origi- 
nally a Brahmana, became a Buddhist, as being surrounded in the 
Vindhya mountains, where ho had his abode, by followers of a 
number of sects two of which were the Bhagavatas and 
Pancaratras. 

In the Dasavatara temple at Kllora there ' a figure of Visnu 
on the body of a serpent with Laksmi rubbing his feet and Brahm& 
seated on a lotus coming out of his navel. There are also images 
of the Narasiinha, Vamana and Varaha incarnations, as well as of 
Krsna holding the Govardhana Mountain over the flocks of the 
cow-settlement. This temple was constructed about the middle of 
the eighth century in the time of Dantidurga of the Rastrakuta 
race. There are similar figures of Avataras in the Kaiiasa temple 
scooped out in the latter part of the eighth century, in the lime of 
Krsna I, uncle of Dantidurga. Among these is also the scene of 
the destruction of Kaliya by Krsna. 

There is an Inscription in a cave at Pabhosa, about 32 miles 
south-west of Allahabad, which probably had a human figure 
above and runs thus: The maker of the images of Srl-Krsna and 

1. Vide my *Peip into the Early [li'story of India', JBBKAS, Vol. XX. p. 995; 

[ s Volume I of this Edition, p. 45 1^. B. U. J 
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the milk-mBids”. The date is uncertain, but the Inscription is 
referred to the seventh or eighth century by JBiihler. ' 

At^irpur in the Raipur district, C. P., over the front of a 
shrine-door there is a sculpture of Visnu or Narayana reclining on 
the folds of the serpent Sesa, and from his navel springs a lotus on 
which is seated Brahma. Down the two outer sides of the shrine- 
door are some of the incarnations of Visnu, one of which is that 
of Rama and another of Buddha, whose image is in the usual 
meditative attitude. The temple belongs probably to the eighth 
century*. 

At Osia, 32 miles north of Jodhpur, there is an old temple ad- 
joining to the house of the local Jahagirdar. On two pilasters, 
projecting from the shrine into the Sabhamandapa, are two images 
of deities both seated on Garuda. Both have four hands, but one 
of them holds a conch-shell, the discus, the mace and the lotus, 
and the other bears a plough-share and a mace in his two hands, 
the other two being empty. The last has bis head canopied by a 
five-hooded serpent. They are apparently Yasudeva and Samkar- 
^na. The temple cannot be later than the ninth century^. 

In a work called Dharmaparlksa, Amitagati, the author, who 
was a Digambara Jaina, says j;hat there were according to the 
legendary lore current among the Jainas, sixty-three eminent men: 
the twelve supreme sovereigns, the twenty-four Arhats ( Jinas ), 
and nine Bamas, nine Eesavas, and the nine enemies of these nine. 
The last of the Visnus ( Eesavas ) was the son of Yasudeva, and 
his Br&hmana devotees call him the pure, the supreme being. 
They say : “ He who meditates upon the god Yisnu, who is all- 
pervading, a whole without parts, indestructible and unchangeable, 
who frees a man from old age and death, is free from misery". He 
Is traditionally known to have ten forms nr incarnations. These 
ten forms are the same as mentioned in the Yaraha and Agni- 
PurSnas* and which are now generally accepted. Thus Buddha 
had come to be recognised as an incarnation of Yisnu before 

1. Ep. IndM Vol. II. p., 482. 

2. Annwal Progress Report of Arohroological Survey, Western Circle, for 
1903-04, p. 21. 

3. Bee the fortheottiing Annual Report of the Arch. Surv. of India ( This 
note is printed as in the original Edition —If. B, U. | 

4. See ebove ( p. 68 N. B. U: } 
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the date of the DharmaparlksS, which is Vikrama 1070, cor- 
TeBi)onding to 1014 A. D. If the approximate date assigned 
to the temple at Sirpur is correct, Buddha must have been 
admitted into the Br&hmanic pantheon before the eighth centurj. 
Amitagati also speaks of the mighty Visnu having become a 
cowherd' in Nanda’s Gokula and of the all-knowing, all-pervad- 
ing protector of the world ( Hama ) as being oppressed by the fire 
of separation from Slt& like a mortal lover.' 

Hence, we have evidence of the existence of the cult of Visnu, 
principally in accordance with the mode professed by the Bh&ga- 
vatas from the fourth to the eleventh century. The doctrine of 
the incarnations had also become an article of ordinary faith, and 
the founder of Buddhism and the first TIrthamkara of the Jainas 
also ^ame later to be recognised as incarnations of Visnu. 

XIII. The 6ult of Rama. 

§ 43. The architectural remains passed under review contain 
only figures of the incarnations of Visnu and are not to be taken 
as proving the existence of the cult of any of these incarnations. 
But at the present day the cult of Baina exists over a pretty wide 
area. In the temples and other religious structures hitherto noticed, 
there is none dedicated to his worship nor any flag-staff like 
those erected in honour of Janardana or Vft.v.\deva-Ersna. Rftma, 
however, was considered as an incarnation of Visnu even in very 
early times. There are passages in the B&mftyana pointing to 
this, but there is good reason to believe that they are spurious or 
interpolated. But the passage in the N3.T3.yanlya, which we have 
frequently referred to, contains his name, and so do all the 
Pur&nas that have been noticed. These in themselves are not suf- 
ficient to enable us to determine approximately the period in which 
he came to be regarded as an incarnation. But in the tenth chapter 
of the Baghuvamsa the story of the birth of R&ma is preceded by 
the usual appeal to Vispu or Narayana lying on the body of the 
great serpent, with Lak^ml rubbing his feet, in the milky ocean 
and his promise to be born as a son of Dasaratha for the destruc- 
tion of Rftvana. 

1 For Amitagati*B work, see Vol. II of this edition, pp» 808ff# [ N. B, IT. ] 

9 t R. (». Bbaadarker^ Wg{|9| Vol, IV.) 
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Amitafcati also speaks in 1014 A. D., as we have seen*, of 
Rtma's being regarded as the all-f nowing, all-pervading pro- 
tector .of the world. The Vayu-Purana, which is the earliest 
work of that class, must have been jvritten about the fifth century; 
BO that the belief in Rama’s being an incarnation of Visnu existed 
in all probability in the early centuries of the Christian Era. But 
there is no mention of his name in such a work as that oi 
Fataiijali, nor is there any old Inscription in which it occurs. 
Amarasiihha, too, has no place for him in his scheme of 
Br&hmanic gods. These circumstances, as well as those mentioned 
above, show that, though he was regarded as an Avatftra, there 
was no cult in his honour. Still, as depicted by V&lmlki, B&ma 
was a high-souled hero, and poets, including those nameless ones 
who wrote Pur&nas in the names of old Rsis, particularly Bhava- 
bhuti, still more highly exalted his character. BSma, therefore, 
won a place in the heart of the Indian people, and that must have 
soon led to the foundation of the cult. But when this took place 
it is difficult to say. Madhva or Anandatlrtha, the founder of a 
sect to be noticed hereafter, is represented to have brought the 
image of Digvijaya Rama from BadarikS^rama and sent Narshari- 
tlrtha to Jagannitha about the year 1264 A. D.‘, to bring what 
was called the original idols of Rama and Sltft. The cult of R&ma, 
therefore, must have come into existence about the eleventh 
century. There exist manuals giving the modes of worship by means 
of Mantras or formulae and magic circles, like those prescribed 
in the Sutvata-Saihhita for the worship of VSsudeva. The cere- 
mony in connection with his birth on the 9th of the bright half of 
Caitra is given in his Vratakhanda* by Hemadri, who flourished 
in the thirteenth century. That writer, as well as Vrddha-Harlta*, 
gives ti e modes of worshipping him as an incarnation along with 
others on certain occasions, so that it appears that his worship as 
an Incarnation has been of a longer duration than that based on 
terms of equality with Vasudeva-Krsna. 

Twenty-four images, differing from each other in the order 
in which the four objects, viz., the conch-shell, discus, mace 

1 Ante, p. 64 [ N. B. U. ) 

2 See below. 

3 P. 941( Bibl. Ind. ). 

4 Vrstakbap^a pp. 1034ff. ; Vfddba-HSnta-StnFti (inendSsraiQa Sanskrit 
Series h ebap. X v. 149, 
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snd lotus, Afo placed in the four hands of the principal 
god V&Budeya or Visnu, are mentioned bj both those authors, 
and the twenty-four names' corresponding to the twenty-four 
images, Eetava, Narayana, Govinda, etc., which include 
those of the four Vyuhas, are repeated by us at the beginning 
of every ceremony that we perform at the present day ; that 
is, obeisance is made to the twenty-four forms of the god 
by using the word Namah (salutations) after the fdative of 
each of the names, and the sense is * Valuations to Ketava, 
NftrSyana, etc,*. The name of RSma, however, is not included in 
them, while two other Avat&ras, Narasimha and Vimana, are 
mentioned. Every SrSddha ceremony is wound up by the ex- 
pression *' May Jan&rdana-V&sudeva, who is a form of the ances- 
tori., or the father, grandfather and great grandfather, be satisfied 
by this act ”. All this shows that Vasudevism has penetrated 
into every one of our ordinary ceremonies, which include a 
repetition even of Vedic Mantras, while this is not at all the case 
with the cult of Rama, which is, therefore of a modern growth. 

There is a work, entitled the Adhyatma-Ramayana, which 
Ekanatha*. a Maharastra saint, who flourished in the sixteenth 
century, calls a modern treatise, composed of excerpts from 
older writings and having no pretence to b« considered as emana- 
ting from the old Rsis. The object of this • ork throughout has 
been to set forth the divinity of Rama. The first book of it com- 
prises what is called Ramahrdaya, which was narrated to 
Hanhmat by Sita, who says that as the original Prakrti, she does 
every thing and did all the deeds mentioned in the Ramayana, 
while Rama as the only existing soul is inactive, unchangeable 
and blessed, and is a mere witness of her deeds. After she has 
concluded, Rama explains the threefold nature of the knowing 
spirit, viz., (1) the original,*' (2) that conditioned by Buddhi or 

1 (1) Keisva, (2) KSrSyaca, (3) MSdfaava, (4) Oovinda, (!5) Visiju, (6) Madhn- 
sOdana, (7) Trivilcrama, (8) VBmana, (9) l^rldhara, (10) Hralke^a, 
(11) PadmanBbha, (12) DSmodara, (13) SatiikaraaQa, (14) VBaudeva, 
(15) Pradyumna, (16) Aniruddha, (17) Puruaottama, (18) Adhokfaja, 
(19) Narasiibba,. (20) Acyuta, (21) JanSrdana, (23) Upendra, (23) Hari. 
(24) Sriknva. 

2 Bee his BbBvartba-RBmByaoa, ZrapyakBpda. 
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finite intelligenoe, and (3) the appesipnoeB, the last two of whteh 
•re fictitious. The fifth canto of the last hook is styted RiiaagMii 
which'is meant to correspond to the Bhagavadgltft of Vftsudeva 
and which is narrated by R&ma to Laksmapa, who takes the 
place of Arjuna. The doctrine is thoroughly adualistic «s that of 
the previous portion. The world and the individual soul are 
illusory, and one spirit alone exists. There is another hook called 
RSmagItS published in Madras, which represents itself to be 
eontained in a larger work called Sattvap&r&yana and is composed 
of eighteen chapters like the genuine Bhagavadgitfi. It is narrated 
to Hanumat hy Bima. In the beginning it professes itself to be 
based on the one hundred and eight ITpanisade, some of which 
are manifestly very recent. This work, therefore, must be a very 
modern compilation. Thus the works designed to give importance 
to R&ma as a religious teacher are of recent origin. 

XIV. Vasadevlsm or Valsnavism lo the Sooth. 

• • 

§ 44. We have seen that Sathkarsana and Visudeva had come 
to be worshipped as gods in the Maratha country by aboui. the 
first century B. C. The cult must have spread further south up 
to the Tamil country, but there is no evidence to show at 
what time it was introduced there. ’The Ki&gavata-Puriina 
( Book XI, chap. 5, vv. 38-40 ) says, in the usual prophetic 
style, that in the Kali age there will be found men here 
and there devoted to N&rSyana, but in large numbese in 
the Dravida country, where flow the rivers TEmraparUI, Ctverl 
and others, and that those who drink Ihe water of these Tivers 
will mostly be pure-hearted devotees of Visudeva. When the 
Purina goes out of its beaten track to midce such a stateateittas 
this, the fame of the devotees of Visudeva, who had flourished fn 
the Tamil country, must have spread over either paits ci India 
when the Purina was compiled. The Purina was regarded as 
sacred in the thirteenth century, when Anandatirtha, who flourish* 
ed between about 1199 and 1278 A.D., places it on the same level 
as the Mahihhirata and devotes a treatise to the determination 
of its drift, as to that of the latter. About the same time Bcpadeva 
prepared an abstract of it at the request of the councilliorHenaidri 
The Bhigavata, therefore, must have been oomlxiBed at the least 
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two oonturles before Anandetlrtha to account for the reputatiott of 
the sacred character which it acquired in his tinie. It cannot >bo 
▼ery much oldert fee its style often looks modern and in epRying 
from the older Fur&nas it falls into mistakes, such as the one 
pointed out Iqr me in another place'. The Dravida devotees, thoM- 
iote, notioed in the BhSgavata, must have mostly flourished befrire 
the eleventh century. 


These devotees, who are known by the name of lUviiu, 
are generally reckoned as twelve in number and are divided 
into three classes by 8. Krishnaswami Aiyangar* in accordance 
with the received chronology which he follows to determine 
their sequence, though in itself it assigns a preposteroudy 
high antiquity to them. Their names, Tamil and Sanskrit, are 
as follows r~ 


Class Tamil name 


Sanskrit name 


Ancient 


Poygai llvftr 
BhutettSr 
Pey £lvfir 
Tirumalisai AivSr 


Saroyogin 

Bhutayogin 

Mahadyogin or Bhrftntayogiji 
BhaktisSra 


r Namm Alv&r 

Later J 

1 Poriy Alvftr 
(^Andil 


r 

Sathakopa 
MadhuraVavi 
Kulatekb >ra 
Visnucitttt 
Ood& 


r Tondaradippodi 
Last ^ Tiruppan AlvSr 

^Tkumangai Alv&r 


Bhaktahghrirenu 

Togiv&hana 

Farakala 


The date of the first, ordinarily given, is B. C. 4208 and of ttie 
last, B. C. 2706, and the others range between these two. Kot only 
are these dates fanciful, but even the sequence shown above is un> 
reliable. Krishnaswami places the last in the earlier half of the 
eighth century A. D., and all the preceding ones impliedly before 
that date. But there is distinct evidence to show that Kulatekhara 
flourkhed much later. He was a king of Travancore, and one of 


1 Early History of tho'Deooan ( Seooad Edition ), pp. 32-33. [sVol. Ill, p.46 
of this Edition. — N. B. U. ] 

2 Ind. Ant, Vol, XXXV, p. 228. 
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the works composed by bim styled Mukundam&Ia oontains ft 
▼erse from the Bhagavata-Purapa ( XT 2. 36 )'. 

Again in an Inscription on a t-blet, eiistiiig in a temple at 
NarSgal in the Dharwar district, trari. I 'ted by Dr. Fleet®, it is stated 
that Permsdi of the Sinda dynasty vanquished Eulasekhar^nka, 
besieged Cbatta, pursued Jayakesin, and seized upon the royal 
power of Foysala and invested Dhorasaniudra, the capital of the 
Foysala dynasty. In another Inscription' this Permadi is re- 
presented to be a vassal of Jagadekamalla IT, whoso dates range 
between A. D. 1138 and 1150. While the former was in power as 
Mah&mandalesfvara in the seventh year of Jagadekamalla, i e., in 
A. D. 1144, a certain grant was made by a body of sellers of betel 
leaves and nuts. The Kulasekharanka, mentioned as being 
vanquished by this Permfidi, must bo a prince reigning on the 
western coast, as the others, Jayakesin, the Kndamba prince of 
Goa, the Hoysala king, and so forth, were. Putting this statement 
and the quotation from the Bhagavata-Purann together, it appears 
highly probable that the Alvar Kulaseklmra lived in the first half 
of the twelfth century. The sequence, therefore, given above 
oannot be implicitly believed in 

Still it may be admitted that the eariie<'t Aiv.Trs flourished 
•about the time of the revival of BrahamanJsm and Hinduism in 
the North, vhich extended up to the Maiatha country, as we 
have shown from Inscriptions and antiquarian remains, and must 
have extended still farther to the South. The earliest Alvars may 
be placed before about the fifth or sixth century, but there is 
nothing to show that Vaisnavism had not penetrated to the Tamil 
country earlier, i. e., about the fir.st century. But an impetus, such 
as the rise of the Alvars indicates, could in all probability come 
only from the energy of the revival. The hostile relations into 
which tile AjvSrs and the S^iva saints, Nayenmars, came with 
the Buddhists and Jainas, lend support to the view we heve 
advocated. 

The Alvars composed mostly in Tamil, what are called Praban- 
dhas or songs in praise of the deity full of piety and devotion and 

1 KSyena vSoS manasendriyair vS, etc. 

% JBBRA8, Vol. XI. p. 8M. 

8 lUd- P. SSI, 
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containing? also religious truth. They are considered as very 
sacred and spoken of as the Vaisnava Veda. The reverence paid to 
the Alvars is very great, and their images are placed by the side 
of the god representing Visnu or Narayana in some form and wor- 
shipped. It may be noted here that K ulasekhara- Alvaros favourite 
deity wAs Rama, the son of Dasaratha. 

XV. Ramanuia. 

§ 45. There were two classes of teachers among the Vaisnayasi 
of the South, viz, the Alvars and the Acaryas. The former devotec( 
themselves to the culture of the feeling of love and devotion for, 
Visim or Narayana, and composed songs, while the object of the 
latter was to carry on disputations and controversies and ^eek to 
establish their own theories and creeds. The first class we have 
al'cavlj roi iced briefly. The first of the second class appears to 
have been Nathanumi. Ilis successor was Yamunacarya or 
Yamunamuni Ramanuja succeeded Yamunamuni, one of whose 
last directions Lo his Miccessor was to compose a commentary on 
Badarfij' ana's Brahmasutra. The necessityjfor such a work was 
felt by the leaders of the Vaisnava faith, since they found it not 
possible to maintain the doctrine of Bhakti or love in the face of 
the theory (if Advana or Monism of Spirit set up by Samkaracarya 
as based upon the Bralimasutras and the Upan’sads. * a 

During the periv^d ol the revival of Brahma ism and Hinduifim 
there was such a ferment ition of thought as that which existed 
When Buddhism, Jainism and other heterodox systems on the one 
hand, anl Va . i lev r. on Lhe other, arose. The present fermenta- 
tion, ho a ever, did II r3st on independent thought, but was 
based upon llie . u-r J work'* that had been handed down from the 
earlier time-, 'i ho Ftili I u^dhism made way for the Sanskrit 
Mahayanism, and a tainst this last, controversies were carried on 
by the School of Nyaya founded by Gautama and py the MlmSm- 
sakas, especially by Sabarsvami^x and Kumarilabhatta. But the 
Mimamsakas atttsekud not only the Buddhists, but the Aupanisadas, 
or a school of thought based upon the Upanisads. They main- 
tained the efficacy of the sacrificial religion alone and denied it 
to the faith and* practices of the latter school The efforts of this 
school were therefore directed towards the maintenance of their 
position th^t their system alone can lead to supreme blig^. 
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Tbepenon who appearea 'irominenfi^on tho scene on this oeoa* 
si^n was OandapSdficSrja ana «me time after him the papil of his 
pnpil, Shuhkarioftrya. The theo 'v that this latter set up, was that 
thaie existB one spirit alone, and i' » feelings of individuality and 
other attributes of the animal spirit and the variety of the inani* 
mate world, owe their origin to a principle of illusion, rad are 
oonsequenily unreal. This doctrine left no room for the exercise 
of lore and piety in the world of reality, though its followers 
irilow it in the ordinary illusive condition of tiie human souls, 
and therefore it laid the axe at the root of Vaisipavism. The great 
wish of the Southern leaders of the latter faith was the over- 
throw of this doctrine of illusion, or M&y&, on Ihe same Aupani- 
^ada grounds on which it was set up. And this wish of his 
predecessor was carried out by B&mftnuja, and henceforward 
every Vaispava system, and even, in one or •two cases, Saiva 
systems had to tack on Aupanisada or Ved&ntic theories to their 
own doctrines. 

§ 46i Ittm&nuja was born in Saks 938 corresponding to 1016 
or 1017 A. D. In his youth he lived at E&ncipura or Conjeevaram 
rad'waaa pupil of Y&davaprakSta, who was ra Advaita philoso- 
^er rad therefore professed spiritual monism. BimSnuja whose 
#inolinations were towards Vaisnavism, was dissatisfied with the 
teachings of his master, and the ultimate result was his sepera- 
tioa from him. He applied himself to the study of the Prabandhas 
of the Alv&rs and drank in their spirit. When he became a 
snaeesBor of Y&munSc&rya, he lived at Srlrangam, near Triohino- 
pidy, rad did his life’s work there. He is said to have gone on a 
pilgirimage to the noted holy places of Upper India In the latter 
years of his age he was subjected to persecution by the Cola 
prinoe of his time, who wanted him to renounce Vaispavism for 
SWviam, in consequence of which he took refuge in 1096 A. D. in 
the dominions of the Hoysala Y&dava princes, who reigned in 
ICysere rad whose capital was DvSrasamudra, toe modnm 
Balibld. There he converted Vittonln Deva, popularly called 
Bltti Deva, Bitti being, in all likelihood, the oorruption of 
Yittoeln or Vitthi. This took place in 1098 A. D. Vittoeln Deva 
wan not toe reigning prinoe, but administered some of the fronHer 
(vovincea in toe namo of Im brotoer Dalldla* wm op 
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throne'. Vitthala Deva or Bitti Deva was called Visnuvardhana 
after his conversion to Vaisnavism. This is the ordinary account. 
But what appears true is that his name was originally Visnu, 
which was corrupted into Bittu oi Bitti in the Kanarese, the 
vernacular of the district, so that hij original name Bitti Deva 
is the same as Visnu Deva which he is represented to have assumed 
after his conversion. He reigned from 1104 to 1141 A. D.^ 
Eamanuja composed the following works : — Vedfintasara, 
Vedarthasaihgraha, Vedantadlpa, and commentaries, or Bhasyas, 
on the Brahmasutras and the Bhagavadglta\ 

§ 47. The Vedantic theory, or the theory based upon the 
Brahmasutras and the Upanisads, which Ramanuja set up to 
provide scope for the feeling of Bhakti, or love for God and the 
splrH of worship, was that there are three eterna] principles, the 
individual or animal soul ( Cit ), the insensate world ( Acit ), and 
the Supreme Soul ( Isvara ). 

There are Upanisad texts to support this, and one of 
them is that in the SU. ( L 12 ) to the effect that all Brahman, 
regarded as composed of the enjoyer or sufferer, the objects 
from which enjoyment or suffering springs, and the con- 
troller or mover, is threefold. But the Brahmasutras lay it down 
on the authority of the Upanisads that Brah "lan is the materiii 
as well as the efficient cause of the world. j o make this possible 
in his system, Ramanuja resorts to the passage in BU. of the 
Madhyarhdina school, beginning from III. 7. 3, in which the 
Supreme Soul is stated to be the internal controller (Antaryamin) 
of the individual soul as well as of the external world. The form 
that he gives to his theory is that the individual soul and the 
insensate world are the attributes of the Supreme Soul. They 
constitute his body, as stated in the Upanisad also, and thus, they 
with the controlling inward Supreme Soul constitute one entity 
called Brahman, just asthebodj and the in-dwelling soul constitute 
the human being. 

1 See Krishnaswami Aiyangar's paper in No. 8 of the magazine Vi^ift^dvaitia 
for most of these facts. 

S Imperial On^etteer, VoU XVIII, p. 173. 

3 See Krishnaswami's paper alluded to above. 

10 I R. G* Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV, J 
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Before creation the body of the Supreme Soul exists in a 
subtle foTiQ, and vrhen creav'on takes place, it develops in 
the form of the existing universe ; thus Brahman is the material 
cause of the external world. It is also the efficient cause, when, 
as the internal controlling soul, it wills to ereat. The subtle 
form of the insensate world is the Frakrti, a term first invented 
by the original author of the Samkhya doctrine. It develops under 
the guidance of the in dwelling Supreme Spirit until the mundane 
egg is produced. The successive stages of Mahat, Ahaihk&ra, 
etc., are like those of the S&thkhya system, which has been 
adopted by the PurSnas also in the account of the creation. And 
the creation after the production of the mundane egg is also made 
by lavara as the internal controller of Brahmadeva, Dafc^, etc. 

Isvara or God is free from all faults or defects. He is eternal, 
pervades all living and non-living things, is the internal controller 
of all, is pure joy or blessedness, is possessed of the auspicious 
qualities of knowledge, power, etc., is the creator, protector and 
destroyer of the world, and is resorted to by those who are afflict- 
ed, who wish to gain knowledge, who seek to attain a certain end, 
and who are already enlightened’. He confers the fourfold 
fruit of existence”. He is possessed of a wonderful celestial 
body of unsurpassable beauty and has for, his consorts Laksml% 
Bhu ( the earth ), and Ll'ia ( sport ). 

This Isvara appears in five different modes : — 

I. Para or the highest, in which mode, NSriyana, called also 
Para-Brahman and Para-VSsudeva, lives in a city cailed Vai- 
kuntha, which is guarded by certain persons and which has 
door-keepers ; seated in a pavilion of gems on a couch in the form 
of the serpent Sesa, placed on a throne having the eight legs, 
Dharma and others ; attended by Sri, Bhu and Lllft j holding 
the celestial weapons, oon''<h-shell, discus, and others; adorned 
with celestial ornaments, such as a tiara and others t possessed of 
numberless auspicious attributes, knowledge, power, and others ; 

1 These are the four, £rta> JijSSsu, eto., mentioned in BhO. ( 7. 16 ). 
t Artha, or worldly prosperity, Ksma, or the objeots of desire, Bharma, 
or religious merit, and Mokfa, or final delireranoe,* are the four objects ot 
existence. 

8 From the Tattvatraya of LokScSrya. 
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and his prosenoe being enjoyed by the eternal spirits, such as 
Ananta, Garuda, Visvaksena, and others, and by delivered soula 

II* VyQha, in which the Para himself has assumed four forms, 
Vfisudeva, Saihkarsana, Pradyumna and Aniruddha for conveni* 
enoe of worship, and for purposes such as creation, etc. Of these 
Vftsudeva is possessed of the six qualities ; Saihkarsana has two, 
viz., omniscience and sustaining power ; Pradyumna two, viz., 
controlling power and unchangeableness; and Aniruddha, creative 
power and all>overcoming prowess'. 

III. Vibhava which mode consists of the ten Avat&ras, fish, 
tortoise, etc. 

IV. Antary£min, in which mode he dwells in the heart and is 
to be seen by Yogins and accompanies the individual souls even 
when they go to heaven or hell. 

V. Idols or images set up in houses, villages, towns, etc., made 
up of a material chosen by the worshipper, in which he dwells 
with a body not made up of matter.* 

Other authorities leave out Vfisudeva from the Vyuhas and 
have the other three only. The Arthapaficaka has another form 
of the Antary ftmin, in which form he dwells in everything and 
rules over all, is bodiless, all-pervading and store of all good 
attributes, and is called Visnu, NfirSyana, '> sudeva*, etc. 

Self-consciousness, knowledge, union as a soul with a body, 
agency, are attributes common to the supreme and individual 
souls.* The latter is self-illumined, joyous, eternal, atomic, 
imperceptible to the senses, unthinkable, devoid of parts, un* 
changeable, the substratum of knowledge, subject to God’s control, 
depending on God’s existence for his own existence and an attri- 
bute of God*. This description of the iXiuividual soul differs a 

1 These are translations of the words J9ana, Bala, Ai^arya, Vlrya, Sakti, 
and TejaSt according to the definitions in the YatIndramatadTpikS. 

2 YatlndramatadipikS, 9. 

3 Bee my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during* 1883-84, 
p. 69. [ ^ Volume II of this Edition, p. 184— K, B. U. ] 

4 Yate 8. 

5 Tuttr^traya, 
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great deal from that of SamkarSoSr ja, who attributes no agency 
01 substantiality to it ; and the dependence on God in a variety of 
ways cannot, of course, be thought of under the doctrine of 
spiritual monism. The soul’s being an atom is also denied by 
Sauhkara’s school and various others. The souls are many and 
are divided into . — 

(1) Baddha or tied down to the circle of existences from 
Brahmadeva to the vilest worm, as well as the vegetable souls j 

(2) Mukta or finally delivered ; and 

(3) Nitya or eternal. 

Of the first class, those that are rational, that is, not brutes or 
vegetables, are of two sorts (1) desirous of enjoyment; (2) desirous 
of final deliverance. Of those that are desirous of enjoyment, 
some devote themselves to the acquisition of wealth and the 
satisfaction of carnal desires, and others, who seek to attain the 
happiness of heaven, perform all rites and sacrifices, make pilgri- 
mages to holy places and give in charity. Some of these devote 
themselves to Bhagavat and others to other deities. 

Some of those who desire final deliverance seek the consci- 
ousness of their pure soul only ( Kevalin ), and others eternal 
bliss. Of these latter, some are Bhaktas, who seek to attain God by 
resorting to Bhakti with all its details, having first of all studied the 
Vedas and acquainted themselves with the Vedanta and the philo- 
sophy of rites (Karman). The three upper orders alone can practise 
Bhakti, but not the Sudras. Others are Prapannas, who are those 
who take refuge in God, feeling themselves poor and helpless. Of 
Prapannas, some seek the first three objects of life, while the rest, 
finding no happiness in those, renouncing everything worldly, 
desire eternal bliss ( Moksa ) alone, and, seeking the advice of a 
preceptor and acquiring from him the impulse to action, fling 
themselves on the will of God, not having the power of going 
through the Bhakti process and being helpless. This Prapatti or 
surrender to God can be practised by all orders, including 
Sudras . ' 

What are necessary for the efficacy of the method of Bhakti, 
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are Earmayoga or the performance of actions, and Jhanayoga or the 
acquisition of knowledge. Karmayoga is the performance of all acts, 
rites and ceremonies without regard for the fruit resulting from 
them. These are the worship of the di ity, practice of austerity, pil- 
grimage to holy places, giving in charity and sacrifices. 

This Karmayoga purifies the soul and leads to Jnanayoga, 
or acquisition of knowledge. This knowledge consists in seeing 
oneself as distinct from Prakrti, or matter, and as an attribute 
of God himself ( Sesa ). This Jnanayoga leads to Bhakti. 

Bhaktiyoga, or the method of Bhakti, consists in con- 
tinuous meditation accompanied by the practice of the eight 
Yoga processes, Yama, Niyama, etc. This is to be attained 
by (1) the purification of the body by the use of un- 
polluted and unprohibited food, (2) chastity, (3) constant practice, 
(4) the performance of five great rites and ceremonies according 
to one’s means, (5) virtues such as truth, uprightness, compassion, 
charity, non-destruction of life, (G) hopefulness or absence of des- 
pondency, and (7) absence of elatedness. Bhakti, as promoted by 
these seven means, assumes the form of actually seeing (God) and 
produces the final mental perce})tion. 

Prapatti consists in the resolution to yield, the avoidance of 
opposition,* a faith that God wiji protect, ac ptancn of him as 
saviour or praying him to save and sens? of helplessness resulting 
in throwing one’s whole soul on him.’^ Piapatti thus comes to 
self-surrender.^ 

The Arthapancaka mentions a fifth way ciiPed Acaryabhimana- 
yoga, which is for one who is unable to follow any of the others, 
and consists in surrendering oneself to an Acarya or preceptor 
and being guided by him in ovcr>thinj The preceptor goes 

1 The two expressions thus translatt^ 'uivo also boon uthorwise explained as 
bearing good-will to all and the absouce of ill-will. 

% There is another roading here which .should be translatr'd as “throwing one- 
fieifupon him and a feeling of holples'sno*^s.'’ Thus there are six constituents 
of Prapatti. Those are ; (1) Anukalyasya sariikiilpah (2) pratikillyasya 
varjanam, (3) raksisyatlti vi^vaso (4) gOptrfvavara^arh tatb3, (5) Stmani- 
ksepa- (6) kari> .nye sadvidha saranagatih. 

3 Yat. 7. 
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through all that is necessary to effect his pupil ’s deliverance as a 
mother takes medicine herself to cure an infant. 

Sixteen modes of worship are to be practised by the devotees of 
VlsnU, as stated in a passage quote^d from the Padma>Purfina by a 
recent writer of the Bam&nuja school. Eight of these are the same 
as those included in the nine modes of Bhakti enumerated in a 
previoul Section' as mentioned in the BhSgavata-Purana, Sakhya, 
or friendship or companionship, being omitted. The other eight 
are : (1) imprinting the marks of the conch-shell and the discus 
and other weapons of Hari on the body; (2) the making of a verti- 
cal mark on the forehead ; (3) repeating of Mantras on the occa- 
sion ; (4) drinking the water used in washing the feet of Hari ; 
(5) the eating of the offerings of cooked food made to him ; (6) 
doing service to his devotees : (7) the observance of fast on the 
11th of the bright and dark halves of each lunar month ; (8) laying 
TulasI leaves on the idol of Hari. 

A text from the Harltasmrti is also quoted giving nine modes 
of worship ( Bhakti ), three of which are common to it with the 
Bhfigavata-Pur&na. The other six are the same as the eight in 
the above, tiie first two being combined and the third being 'bmit- 
ted. The vertical mark on the forehead mentioned above consists 
of two lines made with white earth and a connecting cross line 

V 

at the bottom, with, in the middle, a yellow line made with 
turmeric powder or a red line composed of the same material 
reddened by mixing it with lime. 

§ 48. In Northern India there are not many followers of RSmS- 
nuja ; in Southern India there is a very large number. There are 
two Schools among them, known by the names of Vadakalai or 
northern learning, and Tenkalai or southern learning. The essential 
difference between them is brought out by the different illustra- 
iions* that they give of the connection between God’s grace and 
man's effort in bringing about final deliverance. The illustration 
used by the former, or the northern, is that of a female monkey 
and her cub. The cub has to hold fast its mother on the abdomen to 

1 Ante.p. 57. [N.B.U.J 

2 The following remarks are based on Vi^ft^dvaitin, Vol. I, No. 8, pp. 
tOOff., and Mr. Govindaebar^a's article, JRAS, 1910, pp. 1103 ff. 
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be conveyed to a safe place. The southerners use the illustration of 
the cat and its kittens. The female cat catches hold of the kitten, 
without any effort on its part, and takes it to a place of safety. In 
the first case the doctrine is that the process of deliverance must 
begin with an act of a person seeking it. In the other case the 
process begins with God himself. 

In keeping with this distinction is the idea of Prapatti^or self- 
surrender held by the two Sects. The first maintains that Prapatti 
is one of the ways resorted to by the devotee and begins with him. 
The southern School holJs that it is not one of the ways, but it is 
a frame of mind which characterises all those who seek absolution, 
and reject all other ways in favour of this. Those who resort to 
other ways have not arrived at the right mood which leads to 
Go^ "'^hen a soul is in this frame of mind, God himself takes 
entire possession of him, while by the other ways, man, as it were, 
makes approaches towards him. The Vadakahii lays down that 
Prapatti is for those who cannot follow other ways, such as Kar- 
mayoga, Jhanayoga and Bhaktiyoga, while the Tenkalai holds 
that it is necessary for all, whether able or not, to follow the other 
ways The first School says that one should give himself up to 
, God when one finds other ways, which have been resorted to, to 
bo fruitless. The second holds that self-ab*«’"donment to God 
should precede the trial of other ways. Self-a ertiveness is the 
characteristic of the first, but it is forbidden by the second and self- 
abandonment is enjoined. The northerners say that the six ways 
of Prapatti or self-surrender given above are preliminaries to the 
Prapatti which results from them. The southerners say that 
Prapatti must take place first and then the six follow as results. 

The nothern School teaches that a person belonging to an in- 
ferior caste should be treated well only so far as conversation by 
words is concerned. The southerners say that they should be 
admitted to an equal treatment ii all respects and no distinction 
be made. The syllable Om should be omitted from the eight- 
syllabled Mantra, according to the Vadakalai, when taught to 
others than Brahmanas ; the Tenkalai does not make this distinct 
tion and provides for .the teaching of the whole Mantra in the 
same form to aJ.' 

1 This Mduira is Om Namo NarSya^Jya ”, 
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§ 49 It will be seen from the short summary here given that 
Ramanuja derives his metaphysical doctrines from texts in the 
Upanieads and from the Brahmasutras, while his theory of the 
external world is that adopted by the Furanas and based on 
the twenty-four elements of the Samkhya system. His Vaisnavism 
is the Vasudevism of the old Pancaratra system combined with 
the Naijjlyana and Vismi elements The last name does not occur 
often in the literature of his school. The most prominent name is 
Narayana, though Vasudeva takes his proper place when the 
Supreme Soul and the Vyuhas are spoken of. The name of Gopala- 
krsna is conspicuous l)y its absence, and Ramanuja’s system is 
free from that repulsive form which Vaisnavism assumes when 
Radha and other cowherdesses are introduced. Rama too does not 
appear to be a favourite deity. Ramanuja’s doctrines as to the 
way of reaching the Supreme Soul are the same as, or amplified 
forms of, those in the Bhagavadgita. But in this system Bhakti 
is reduced to the form of a continuous meditation on the Supreme 
Soul. It thus corresponds to the Upasanas, or meditations, de- 
scribed by Badarajmiia, and does not mean a boundless love for 
God, as the word is commonly understood, though the meditation 
that is enjoined implies tacitly a feeling of love. 

The tendency of Ramanuja's system, seems to be to give an 
exclusive Brahmanic form to the traditional method of Bhakti, or 
devotion to God, and this is distinctly seen in the doctrines of the 
Vadakalai ; while Tenkalai, or southern learning, is more liberal 
and so shapes the doctrines of the system as to make them appli- 
cable to Sudras also. But we sliall find the Sudras asserting 
themselves when we come to the disciples of Ramananda and to 
the Maratha saints and teachers, Namdeva and Tukarama. 

The fifth Upaya, or way to God, given in the Arthapaficaka, 
of surrendering oneself nompjetely to a teacher or preceptor, doing 
nothing oneself and the preceptor doing all that is necessary for 
one’s redemption, seems suspicious. It has a striking resemblance 
to the Christian doctrine of Christ suffering, or in the words of 
our author, going through the processes necessary for redemption, 
the believer doing nothing but putting complete faith in his 
saviour. If the prevalence of Christianity in and before the time 
of Ramanuja in the country about Madras is a proved fact, this 
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doctrine as well as some of the finer points in the theory of 
Prapatti may be traced to the influence of CSiristianity. Ram&- 
nuja's system is known by the name of Srisampradaya or the 
tradition springing from Sri. 

XVI Madhva or Anandatirtha 

§ 50 The great object of the Vaisnava teachers of the eleventh 
century and upwards was to confute the theory of May^^ or the 
unreality of the world, and establish the doctrine of Bhakti, or 
love and faith, on a secure basis. Ramanuja effected this by the 
system which ho promulgated and which we have already noticed. 
But in order to reconcile his doctrine with the theory set forth in 
the Brahmasutras on the basis of the Upanisads, that God is the 
material as well as the efficient cause of the world, he propound- 
ed the doctrine of God’s being a composite person, having for his 
body the individual souls and the inanimate world. Even this 
Madhva considered objectionable as having a tendency to depre- 
ciate the independent majesty of God, and therefore he denies his 
being the material cause of the world. All the Sutras of BS.dar&- 
yana which set forth that doctrine have been interpreted by him 
in an entirely different way. Probably be would have set aside 
the Brahmasutras altogether; but he could not do so, since the 
Work had acquired an uncontested authoritativeness as regards 
religious truth before his time. ITe had th ’ efore to show that 
his system did not go against the Brahmasutras, and therefore ac- 
cepted them and interpreted them in almost a fantastic manner. 
Texts from the Upanisads, too, which do not agree with his 
doctrines, he treats similarly. 

In opposition to the pure monism of Saihkara and the qualified 
monism of Ramanuja, Anandatirtha sets forth five eternal distinc- 
tions or individualities, viz , the distinctior between 

( 1 ) God and the individual spirit, 

( 2 ) God and the inanimate, world, 

( 3 ) the individual spirit and the inanimate world, 

( 4 ) one individual spirit and another, 

( 5 ) one inanimate object and another. 

According to tho Madhvavijaya, or the history of the triumphs 
of Madhva, by NarSyana, the son of Trivikramai there was ip the 
11 ( R. Q. Bhamdarkar's Works, Vbl, IV. ] 
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town of Rajatapitba a fam V known by tbe name of Madbyageba. 
Madbra's father was called Hadbyagebabbatta' ; tbe name given 
to Madbva after bis birtb wa' VSsudeva. After Vasudeva had 
received the usual education of a Br&bmana, be was initiated as 
an anchorite by Acyutapreksloarya who thus became his Guru. 
After bis initiation he went to Badarikasrama in the Himalaya 
and brought back the idols of Digvijaya Rama and Vedavy&sa. 
He was raised to tiio seat of high priest in the presence 
of kings. 

Anandatirtha went from country to country, putting down 
the advocates of the doctrine of MSya and others, and 
established the Vaisnava creed. He had for his pupils Padma- 
nabbatlrtha, Naraharitirtha, Madhavatirtha, and Aksobhyatlrtha* 
Naraharitirtha was sent to Jagannatba in Orissa to bring the 
original idols of Rama and SitA Anandatirtha ‘s other names 
were Purnaprajna and Madhyamandara, or wish-giving tree of 
the family of Madhya. 

The date of his death given in the list preserved in several of 
the Mathas, or establishments of the sect, is Saka 1119, a«d as he 
lived for seventy-nine years, the death of his birth has been given 
as Sska 1040. But these statements are open to serious doubts. 
There is an Inscription in the Kurmosvara temple at Srikurmam 
in the Chicacole Taluka of the Gan jam District, in which Nara- 
haritirtha is represented to have constructed a temple and placed 
in it an idol of Yoganandanarasimha in tbe year Saka 1203.‘ 
The fir.st person therein mentioned is Purusottamatirtha, who is 
the same as Acyutapreksa^, then his pupil Anandatirtha, and the 
last is Naraharitirtha, the pupil of Anandatirtha. This Narahari* 
tirtha is considered by someHto have been the ruler of Orissa. But 
this arises from a confusion between him and a king bearing the 
same name, in the slightly modified form of Narasimha, who 
was the actual ruler of the country from about Saka 1191 to 

1. Eallianpur in the Udipi Taluka of the district of South Kanara is stated 

to be the birch-pldoe of Madbva. It was probably the same as tbe 

Kajatapitba of tbe Madhvavijaya. (Imp. Oaz., Vol. XIV, page 314. ) 
ft, Ep. Ipd., Vol. VI, pp. 2G0 ff. 

' 3. Madhvavijaya, VI, 3'3,> 
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1225. He is mentioned in an Inscription at Srikurmam of Nara> 
haritirths himself, bearing the date Saka 1215, which is represent- 
ed as the eighteenth year of the king's reign'. He was Nara- 
simha II, and was the prince panegyrised in a work on rhetoric, 
the Ek&vali ^ Naraharitirtha’s other dates gathered from other 
Inscriptions range between Saka 1186 and 1212 ", All these 
epigraphioal records confirm the truth of the tradition that Nara- 
haritlrtha was sent by Anandatirtha to Orissa. He appears to have 
held a very high position there. 

Now if Naraharitirtha’s active period extended from Saka 1186 
to 1215, his master could not have died in Saka 1119, i. e., fully 
67 years before. It seems, therefore, reasonable to take the date 
given in Madhva ’s Mahabharatatatparyanirnaya, which is 4300 
of the jvali age, to be the correct date of his birth. It corresponds 
to Saka 1121, which, bearing in mind the fact that some use the 
current year of an era and some the past, we must regard as equi- 
valent to Saka 1119, the date given in the lists for Anandatirtha 's 
death. But instead of taking it as the date of his death, we shall 
have to regard it as the date of his birth. He lived for 79 years 
according to the current account, so that his death must be placed 
• in Saka 1198 *. The two dates may, therefore, be taken as settled. 

Anandatirtha thus lived in •'he first th -e quarters of the 
thirteenth century. He was succeeded, accon .ng to the list, by 
Padman£bhatirtha who held the pontificate for seven years, i. e., up 
to Saka 1205. He was succeeded by Narabaritirtha who occupied 
the pontifical seat for nine years, i. e., up to Saka 1214, or, if we 
regard 1121 as the date of the first pontiff's birth according to the 
strict interpretation of the Kali date, up to Saka 1216 ; and, as we 
have seen, his latest date in the Inscriptions is Saka 1215. 

§ 51. The Madhvas follow the method of Vaisesikasand divide 
all existing things into the categories of substance, qualities, etc., 

1. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, page 262, note. 

2. See my note in Trivedi's edition of the work. BSS. [ = Volume II of this 
Edition, pp. 439if. K- B. U. ] 

3. Ep. Ind., Vol. VI, p. 266. 

4. This agrees with the 'tradition existing in the Mafha at Fhalmlra, near 
Mulki in South Canara, to the effect that Anandatirtha was born in Saka 
1119 and died in Saka 1199; $|p. Ind., VI, p. 263, note. 
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witii some modifications of tbeir own God is a substanod. 
Tbe supreme soul possesses innumerable or an infinite number of 
qualities. His functions are eight, viz., (1) creation, (2) protection, 
(3) dissolution, (4) controlling all ibings, (5) giving knowledge, (6) 
manifestation of himself, (7) tying beings down to the world, (8) 
redemption. He is omniscient, expressible by all words, and 
entirely different from tbe individual souls and the inanimate 
world. He possesses tbe holy form made up of knowledge, joy, 
etc., independent of every thing, and one only, assuming different 
forms. All bis forms are his full manifestations, and he is identi- 
cally the same with bis incarnations in qualities, parts, and 
actions. LaksmI is distinct from tbe Supreme Soul, but entirely 
dependent on him. She is eternal and blessed ( Mtkta ) like tbe 
Supreme Soul and is his consort. She has various forms, but no 
material body, and is thus like the Supreme Soul, and like him is 
expressible by all words. She possesses the same extension in space 
and time as the Supreme Soul, i. o., is conoomitant with him. 

Jivas or individual souls go through the usual succession of 
existences and are characterised by ignorance or other defects. 
They are innumerable individually, or as members of grou]^, such 
as Hjus ‘ who are fit for attaining Brahmahood, and others who 
are fit for the attainment of the dignity^ of Rudra, Garuda, Asuras, 
or demons, etc. They are of three kinds : (1) fit for attaining final 
bliss, (2) always going through the circle of existences, and 
(3) fit for the conditon of darkness. The gcds, Rsis, and the manes, 
and the best of men, belong to the first class, ordinary men belong 
to the second class, and demons, ghosts, and the vilest of men, etc., 
to the the third class. All these individual souls are distinct from 
each other and from the Supreme Soul. 

Creation begins when the Supreme Soul disturbs the equilibrium 
of the Frakiti, which then develops into all the other princr 
pies of the Saihkhya system, as modified by the PurSnas, until the 
mundane egg is produced. Then placing the sentient and non- 

1. This acoount of the system is abridged from a work called Madhvasid- 
dbSntasSra by PadmanSbhasari, printed in Bombay by Jaraji Dadaji, 
imayasagara Press, published at Kumbhakonum in ^aka 1815, correspond- 
ing to 1883 A. D. Tbe tedious details are omitted. 

I, ^jus are a olase of gods.' 
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sentient objeots into his inside, he enters into the mundane egg. 
Then, at the end of a thousand celestial years he produces from 
his navel a lotus, which is the seat of the four-faced Brahmadeva; 
and from this last after a long time the ordinary creation takes 
place. 

All knowledge springe from Faram&tman, whatever the means 
by which it is produced. It is of two kinds — that which leads to 
worldly existence, and that which leads to Moksa. Visnu bestows 
knowledge on the ignorant, and Moksa on those who have know, 
ledge. The knowledge, or feeling which creates an attachment to 
the body, child or wife, leads to a worldly life. This is not true 
knowledge, but ignorance from which results that worldly life, 
and that ignomce is dispelled by the knowledge of God. 

Moksa is attained by the direct knowledge or perception of Hari 
by means of a method of service possible to oneself and in a 
body fitted for it. That direct perception is possible to all good in« 
dividual souls from Brahmade'. a to the best of men. This direct 
perception is to be attained by many means. 

What are necessary fordirect knowledge, which leads to Moksa, 
are : (1) Yair&gya, or the disgust of enjoyments of this world 
or the next, generated by seein:r the vanlt:^ of the world by the 
company of good persons ; (2) equanimity (bama) and self-control 
(Dama), etc.; (3) acquaintance with the lore -, (4) self-surrender 
(Saran&gati), in which the mind is devoted to God, as the best of 
all beings, and is full of the highest love and in which everything 
is resigned to God and he is worshipped with devotedness in the 
three ways, and which is accompanied with the faith that He will 
unfailingly protect and the feeling that the devotee is His : (5) 
attendance on a Guru, or preceptor, and piopitiation of him, which 
is necessary for Moksa or redemption ; (6) acouisition of know, 
ledge from the Guru and n^t from books, or, in the absence 
of a Guru, from a good Vaisnava, and, in rare cases, from 
books also; (7) reflection over what has been taught; (8) 
devotion, in the order of their merits, to a preceptor and persons 
better than oneself and deserving respect; (9) love of God (Paramfi. 
tmabhakti ) consequent on the knowledge of God’s greatness and 
bis being tbe best of all. This love should be firm and higher 
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than that for all otherB, and this leads to Moksa or eternal bliss ; 

( 10 ) sympathy for those who are inferior, but good men, love for 
those who are equal, as if they were the same as themseWes, and 
respeotful love or reverence for superiors; (11) performing rites and 
ceremonies deliberately without any desire, which has the effect of 
purifying the soul; (12) the avoidance of prohibited deeds, i. e.,Bins 
great and small ; ( 13 ITresigning every act to Hari as done by him 
and not by oneself; (14) the knowledge of the comparative position 
of beings and of Visnu as the highest of all ; ( 15 ) knowledge 
of the five distinctions already mentioned *, ( 16 ) distinguishing 
Prak^ from Purui^ all beings (from Narayana down to men, with 
their consorts) being Purusas, and the inanimate world being the 
Prakrti; (17) reprobation of false doctrines; (18) Upasantl or wor- 
ahi p. This last is of two kinds, viz., (1) the learning of the Sastras, 

( 2 ) meditation. Meditation ( Nididhy&sa ) is placing Bhagavat 
before the mind's eye to the exclusion of everything else. This 
meditation is possible for one who has a distinct knowledge of a 
thing acquired after the removal of ignorance, doubt and delusion 
by means of reading or hearing something read and reflection. Some 
people meditate on Bhagavat as a single spirit and others on him 
as having four phases as Sat (existence), Cit (knowledge), Ananda 
joy ), Atman ( spirit ). , Then are given meditations resorted 
to by gods and some of those mentioned in the Brahmasutras. 

All these eighteen ways lead to the direct knowledge of God, 
which is possible for all from Brahmadeva to man. The direct 
knowledge of God attained by men is comparable with the corus- 
cation of lightning, and that attained by gods to the bright disk of 
the sun. Garuda and Budra have that knowledge in the shape of 
a reflection, while Brahmadeva has the knowledge of the whole 
with all its parts, and some have the knowledge of Him as dwell- 
ing in the universe and limited by the universe. The direct 
knowledge is simply mental. 

§ 52. The followers of Madhva wear a mark on the forehead 
composed of two white perpendicular lines made with an earth 
called Gopicandana above the bridge of the nose, and a dark line 
in the middle with a reddl(^ spot in the centre. The two white 
lines are joined by a cross line on the bridge of the no^e. They 
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wear on the shoulders and on the other parts of their body prints, 
made with the same white earth, of the conoh-shell, the discus, 
and other weapons of Visnu. These are impressed occasionally 
with a heated metallic stamp on the skin, so as to leave a perma> 
nent soar. Members of this sect exist in pretty large numbers in 
the Eanarese Districts of the Bombay Presidency, Mysore, and on 
the Western Coast from Goa to South Eanara, and there are only 
scattered adherents in Northern India. There are eight establish- 
ments, or Mathas, for the dissemination and preservation of the 
creed in South Eanara and three in the inner country. Some of 
these were founded by Anandatirtha himself. 

Anandatirtha composed thirty-seven' different treatises. He 
includes among the authorities enumerated by him in support of 
his system the Paiicaratra-SamhitSs ; but it will be seen from the 
account given above that in his creed there is no place for the 
Vyuhas, VUsudeva and others, and the name by which the Supreme 
Spirit is spoken of is mostly Visnu. Some of His incarnations, 
especially Rama and Ersna, are also adored. But the OopSla* 
Enna element seems to be entirely absent from his system, and 
Radha and the cowherdesses are not mentioned. 

It thus appears that the Pahcaratra or Bh&gavata system has 
been set aside by Anandatirtha or thrown into the background. 
The old traditional V&suaevism of t' Bh&gavata school 
gradually disappeared about his time and made room for general 
Yaisnavism. 

XVIL Niml^rka. 

§ 53 We have thus noticed the form which Vaisnavism 
assumed in the South from the middle of the eleventh century to 
the middle of the thirteenth. A strong feeling of Bhakti, or love, 
and a fear of the dangerous consequences of the doctrine of M&y&, 
or illusion, were the guiding principles of the now development. 
The influence of this last exteaded itself to the North, and we can 
distinguish between two classes of founders of sects, viz., 

( 1 ) those who wrote in Sanskrit, 

1 For the names of lihese, see the OranthamBlikSstotra in my Report on the 
Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 188Z-83, p. S07. [s Volume II of 
this Edition, p. 24f. N. B. U. ] 
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and ( 2 ) those who used the vernacular for the propagation of 
their creed. 

The first of the former class we have to notice is Nimb&rka. 
Nimbarka is said to have been a Tailahga Brahmana by birth 
and to have lived in a village called Nimba\ which perhaps is 
the same as Nimbapura in the Bellary District. He was born 
on the 3rd of the bright half of Valsakha, and his father*6 name 
was Jagannatha, who was a Bhagavata, and his mother’s Saras- 
vati \ He is believed by his followers to be an incarnation of the 
Sudartana, or the discus of Visnu. As to when he flourished we 
have no definite information, but he appears to have lived some 
time after Ramanuja'^ Nimbarka composed the Vedantaparijata- 


1 Manuscript No. 706 of the Collection of 1884-7< NimbSrka was the ** Sun 
of Nimba**. 

2 Introduction to the commentary on DasaslokI by HarivySsadeva. It Is to 
be regretted that the commentator does not give the year of NimbBrka*s 
birth. 

3 In my Report on the Search for Sanskrit Manuscripts for the year 1882-83, 
I hare given two succession lists of spiritual teachers, one of the sect of 
Anandatlrtha ( p. 203 ) and another of that founded by NimbBrka ( pp. 208- 
12 ). This contains 37 names- There is another list in Manuscript 709 of the 
Collection of 188e-7, which contains 45 name^. The two lists agree to No. 
32 HarivySsadova. After that, while the first has only five names, the 
second has thirteen names, and none of these agrees with any of the five, 
so that after HarivySsadeva, the line appears to have divided itself into 
two branches. No. 709 of the same Collection was written in Saihvat 1806 
corresponding to 1750 A. D., when GosvBmin DSmodara was living. He 
was the thirty-third after NimbSrka in the new branch line. The thirty- 
third after Anandatirtha died in 1876 A. D. Anandatirtha according to our 
revised date died in 1276 A. D.. so that thirty- three successors occupied 603 
years. Supposing that the thirty-three successors of NimbSrka occupied 
about the same period, and allowing about fifteen years of life to DSmodara 
Gosvamic, who was living in 1750 A. D., and subtracting from 1765 A. D., 
603 years, we have 1162 which is about the date of NimbSrka*s death, so 
that he lived after RBmSnuja. This calculation of ours is of course very 
rough, and, besides, the date of the Manuscript No, 706, which is read as 
1913 by some, but which looks like 1813, conflicts with this calculation, 
as nine more Ao&ryas flourished after Dffmodara. And, if 1813 is the 
correct date, seven years cannot suffice for these, though 107 may, if the 
date is read 1913* 
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saurabha, which is a short commentary on the Brahmasutras, and 
also a small work containing ten stanzas of the name of Siddhanta- 
ratna, usnally called DasaslokI, from the number of stanzas con- 
tained in it. Srinivasa, the immediate follower of Nimbarka, wrote 
a commentary called Bhasya on the first, and Harivyasadeva, 
the thirty-second in the list of succession, wrote on the second. 
The thirteenth in the list, Devacarya, wrote the Siddhantajahnavi, 
and his successor, Sundarabhatta, wrote a commentary on it, 
called Setu. The thirtieth in the list composed a commentary, or 
Bhasya, on the Brahmasutras. His name was Kesava Kasmliin. 

§ 52. Nimbarka’s Vedantic theory is monistic as well as plura- 
listic. The inanimate world, the individual soul and God are dis- 
tinct from one another as well as identical. Identical they are in the 
*^011 c that the first two have no independent existence, but are de- 
pendent on God for their existence and action. The theory of the 
Brahmasutras that Brahman is themat3rial cause of the universe, 
is thus understood : To bo the material cause of an effect is (1) to 
possess the capacity of assuming the form of that effect, and (2) to 
bo fitted to do so. Brahman possesses various capacities which are 
of the nature of the animate and inanimate worlds. These in a 
subtle form constitute its natural condition. This satisfies the first 
of the two requirements. The capacities again contain in them 
the Eiidiment of the effect, i. e., the w^ d, in a subtle form. 
This meets the second requirement. By realising these capacities 
and bringing the subtle rudiment into a ^^ross form, Brahman be- 
comes the material cause of the world. Ramanuja s theory of Brah- 
man forming with the animate and inanimate world a composite 
personality and of its being the material cause in so far as the 
bodily portion of the composite personality becomes developed, is 
rejected by the school’. For a further 1< .owledge of the system, 
I will here give a translation of the DasaslokI. 

I. Jiva, or the individual oul, is knowledge, dependent on 
Hari, and is in a condition to be associated with, or dissociated 
from, a body ; is an atom, different ir different bodies, and is a 
knower and numberless. 

It is called kn6wledgo here to show that it is able to know 

!• See Kes*ava*s commentary, Br. S. I. 4. 23. 

12 I R. G* Bhandarkar’s work^ Vol. IV. 1 
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without the organs of sense, and it is not to be understood here 
that the soul is the mere phenomenon of knowledge, and not a 
substance, which is the doctrine of Samkaracarya- 

II. The individual soul has his' form distorted by its contact 
with Maya, or the constituent principle with the three qualities 
which has no beginning. Its true nature becomes known by the 
grace of God. 

Individual souls are of two sorts : ( 1 ) those delivered or in a 
supremely blissful condition ; ( 2 ) those tied down to the circle of 
existences. The first arc of two kinds : ( I ) those who are eternally 
in a supremely blissful condition, such as {a) Garuda, Visvaksena, 
and {b) the crown, ear-ornaments and the flute considered as 
living beings ; and (TI) those who are freed from the trammels of 
life. Of these last some attain to the likeness of God and others 
are content with the^perception of the nature of their own soul. 
Corresponding to tliese two last are two kinds of Muinuksu, those 
who seek deliverance of either kind. 

III. The inanimate objects are of throe kinds : ( 1) net derived 
from Prakrti : (2) derived from Prakrti ; and (3) time, fn tlio tilings 
derived from Prakrti wo have the ordinary material objects liaving 
the three colours, viz., rod, white, and dar^. 

The first class consists of those which are spoken of figuratively 
by the use of the names of objects belonging to the second class, 
such as the sunlike refulgence of the Supremo Soul. It is a reful- 
gence nofc arising from the Prakrti. Similarly the body, hands, 
feet, and ornaments of God, as well as all the surroundings, such 
as garden, palace, etc., belong to the first class and are of an inani- 
mate nature, though they are not made of matter, i. e., not deri- 
ved from PrakrtP. 

IV. I meditate on the highest Brahman, viz., Krsna, who has 
eyes like the lotus, who naturally is free from all faults, is the 
store of all beneficent attributes, who has Vyuhas for his parts, 
and who is adored by all. 

1. The physical attributes, given to Clod by RfTiii3nuja nnd the rest nnd to 

which the word ' celestial * is sometimes prefixed, arc to be understood m 

this sense. 
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The Vyuhas here mentioned are those usually referred to in the 
Paficaratra and Ramanuja systems. The commentators understand 
the incarnations also by this expression. One gives a large num- 
ber of these, divided into classes on certain principles. Krsna is 
called Varenya or adored by all, because he has a holy celestial 
body and bodily qualities, such as beauty, tenderness, sweetness 
and charm. All these are of course non-material ( Aprakrta ), 
though inanimate according to Stanza TIT. 

V. I reflect on the daughter of Vrsabhanu ( Radhika ), who 
shines with a corresponding beauty on the left side ( of Krsna ), is 
attended on by thousands of female friends, and who always con- 
fers all desired objects. 

\ I This Parabrahman should be always worshipped uninter- 
ruptedly by men in order to be free from the darkness in the shape 
of ignorance, in which they are enveloped. So was Narada, who 
directly perceived the whole truth, taught by Sanandana and 
others. 

VIT. All things having Brahman for their souls in accordance 
with the Srutis and Smrtis, the knowledge that [Brahman] is 
all is true. This is the doctrine of those who know the Vedas, and 
at the same time the three forms are true as u ♦■ermined from the 
sacred precepts ( Smrtis ) and the Sutras. 

Here is laid down the unity of all things in so far as Brahman 
is the inner controlling soul of all and is concomitant w'ith them, 
and their existence and actions are dependent on it, and also 
pluralism, since there are three distinct substances, which are 
called forms of Brahman in the Stanza, v.z., the inanimate world, 
the individual soul and the Supremo Soul 

VIII. There appears no way to salvation except the lotus-like 
feet of Krsna, which are adored tj Brahtnadeva, Siva and others- 
Krsna, who, at the desire of a devotee, assumes a form 
easy of meditation and whose power is unthinkable and whose 
essence cannot be comprehended. 

IX. His grace extends itself^to those whohave a feeling of help- 
lessness and other qualifications, and by that grace is generated 
Bhakti, or devotion, consisting of special love for Him, Who has 
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no Buperior lord. This Bhakti is of two kinds: the highest is one, 
and the other is that which leads to or is instrumental to it. 

By the feeling of helplessness aij^d other qualifications are meant 
the six modes of Prapatti given in connection with Bam&nuja’s 
system. The Bhakti which is instrumental to that which is the 
highest, is of the nature of the six or nine modes mentioned in 
previous Sections. 

X. These five things should be known by the devotees: (t) the 
nature of the being to bo worshipped; (2) the nature of the 
worshipper; (3) the fruit of Gods’s grace; (4) the feeling of enjoy- 
ment consequent on Bhakti, or love; (5) obstructions to the attain- 
ment of God. 

The first is the knowing of the nature of the Supreme Being as 
existence, intelligence and joy { Saccidananda ), of his possessing 
a celestial body ( non-material ), of his dwelling in such places as 
the cow-settlement (Vraja ), which is called the celestial city 
( Vyomapura ), of his being the cause of all, omnipotent, tender, 
merciful, gracious towards his devotees, and so forth. The second 
consists in knowing the worshipper as an atom, possessing know- 
ledge aud joy, and as the seryant of Krsna, etc. The third is the 
self-surrender and the giving up of all actions except the service 
of God, which results In self-surrender. The fourth arises from 
serenity, servitude, friendliness, affection, and enthusiasm. These 
states of mind are consequent upon the peculiar relation to 
God of each individual, as affection was the feeling of Nanda, 
Vasudeva and DevakI, and enthusiasm, of Badha and Bukminl. 
The fifth are such as regarding the body as the soul, dependence 
on others than God and one's preceptor, indifference to the com- 
mands of God contained in the sacred books, worshipping other 
gods, giv ing up one’s own peculiar duties, ingratitude, spending 
one's life in a worthless manner, vilification of good men, and 
many others. 

§ 55. These ten Stanzas contain the quintessence of Nimbftrka’s 
system. This appears to have Bamanuja’s doctrines for its basis 
and is a sidewise development of it It gives predominance to 
Prapatti or self-surrender of the six kinds, alluded to above, and 
then, by the grace of God, love for Him is generated. His Ssdhana 
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Bhakti comprehends all the Yogas of Hamfinuia’s system. B&mfi- 
nuja, as we have already remarked', changes the original sense of 
Bhakti and renders it equivalent to the Upasana, or the medita* 
tion prescribed in the Upanisads. But Nimbarka keeps to the ori- 
ginal sense. His doctrines make a nearer approach to the Ten- 
kalai, or Southern Learning, of the Haraanujlyas. But the great 
difference between the two teachers is, that, while Bamanuja con- 
fines himself to Narayana and his consorts LaksmI, Bhu and Lila, 
Nimbarka gives almost an exclusive prominence to Krsna and his 
mistress, Radha, attended on by thousands of her female com- 
panions. Thus the fourth element of Vaisnavism which we 
have mentioned^ rises to the surface in Vaisnavism about this 
time, and retains its place in Northern India, including Bengal, 
excent in the case of those sects whose favourite deity is Kama 
and not Krsna ; and to these for the present we will now turn 
our attention, coming back again to Krsnaism later on. 

Nimbarka’s system is known by the name of Sanakasampra- 
daya, or the tradition originating with Sanaka. Though Nim- 
barka was a Southernsr, he lived at Vrndavana near Mathura, 
which accounts for the preference given by him to the Badha- 
Krsna form of Vaisnavism. His followers are scattered over the 
whole of Northern India, and exist in large numbers near Mathura 
and in Bengal. They wear two perpendicule lines of Gopicandana 
with a black spot in the middle on the forehead, and use a neck- 
lace and rosary of the wood of the TulasI plant. They are divided 
into two classes, the ascetics and householders. This distinction 
appears to have originated at the time of Harivyasadeva, after 
whom, as I have observed in a note, the successors of Nimbarka 
were divided into two branches. The reason for the division was 
probably this new distinction. 

XVIII. BUmananda. 

§ 56. A spirit of sympathy for the lower castes and classes of 
Hindu society has from the beginning been a distinguishing 
feature of Vaisnavism. Still, so far as we have advanced, the 
great teachers kept these castes and classes into, what might be 

1. I Ante, p. 80. N. B U.] 

2. [Ante,p.49.N.B.U.] 
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called, an outer court, though they were admitted to the benefits 
of the new dispensation. Tho^ had not, as the pure Vedantins 
assert, to do the duties prescribes for their mean position, and rise 
in succeeding lives until they were finally born as Brahmanas, 
when alone they could avail themselves of the methods laid down 
for the attainment of Moksa or deliverance. They could attain 
this even as members of the lowest caste by resorting to devotion, 
but the Brahmanic teachers, Ramanuja and others, made the 
methods based on the study of the Vedic literature accessible 
only to the higher castes, leaving other methods to the rest. 

But Ramananda now began a radical reform and made no 
distinction between Brahmanas and members of the degraded 
castes, and all could even dine together, provided they were the 
devotees of Visnu and had been admitted into the fold. Another 
reform, which must be traced to Ramananda, was the use of the 
Vernaculars for the propagation of the new creed. And a third 
very important reform made by him was the introduction of the 
purer and more chaste worship of Rama and Sita instead of that 
of Krsna and Radha. 

Mr. Macauliffe mentions Mailkot as the place of his birth and 
says that he must have flourished in the end of the fourteenth 
and the first half of the fifteenth century, wliich, he states, corres- 
ponds with a reckoning which gives 1398 AD., as the date of the 
birth of Kabir. This would rather make Ramananda live long before 
the end of the fourteenth century, as Kabir was his successor, 
and ordinarily believed to be his pupi^. The authority^' I have 
consulted states that he was born at Prayaga as the son of a 
Kanyakubja Brahmana, named Punyasadana, and his wife Suslla. 
The date of his birth is given as 4400 of the Kali age, equivalent 
to 1356 of Vikrama-Saihvat. This corresponds to 1299 or 1300 
A. D., and is more consistent with the traditional statement that 
there were three generations between him and Ramanuja. The 

1. Tbe Sikh Beligion, etc , by M. A. Macauliffe, Vol. VI, pp. 100—1. 1908 A. D. 
is said by Macauliffe to correspond to tbo 510th year of bis era. By his he 
must mean Eablr's. 

2. Chapters from the Agastya-SaihhitS with a Hindi translation by R5ma 
NSrSyapa DSsa, completed in Saihvat 1960, corresponding to 1904 A. D. 
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date of Eamanuja’s death is usually given as 1137 A. D., though 
it makes him out as having lived for 120 years. The lapse of three 
generations between 1137 and 1300 A. D., is a more reasonable 
supposition than between 1137 and the end of the fourteenth 
century. This last date, therefore, given for Ramanandais 
manifestly wrong, and that occurring in the book I have con- 
sulted appears to be correct in all probability. 

From Prayaga Ramananda was sent to Benares for the usual 
education of a Brahmana. After he finished this, he became a dis- 
ciple of Raghavananda, a teachar of the Visistadvaita school of 
Ramanuja. After some time he gave up some of the restrictive 
practices of the sect, such as that of taking food without being 
seen by anybody, and separated himself from his preceptor, and 
hiiv;:cJx hi-'*ame thr founder of a school. As indicated above, he 
took pupils from the degraded castes also. Thirteen of them be- 
came noted and tlieir names are : 1. Anantananda, 2. Surasarananda, 
3. Sukhanatida, 4. Naraharlyananda, 5. Yogananda, 6. Pipa, 
7. Kablr, 8. Bhavananda, 9. Sena, iO. Dhanna, 11. Galavananda, 
12, Raidas, and 13. Padmavati. 

Of these Pipa was a Rajput, Kablr was a Sudra and spoken of 
'also as a Mahomedan following the profession of a weaver, Sena 
was a barber, Dhanna a Jat, Ralclils belonged* to the degraded 
caste of curriers or workers in leather, and 1 admavati was a 
woman. With the first twelve he went about the country visiting 
holy places, conducting disputations with the advocates of the 
Maya doctrine, Jains, Buddhists, etc., establishing his own 
Visistadvaita theory, and converting men to his views and ad- 
mitting them as his disciples. Ramananda is stated to have died 
in 1467 of Vikrama-Samvat, corresponding to 1411 A. D. This 
gives him a life of 111 years, which is rather improbable. Some 
of his pupils became the founders of different schools, and through 
them the worship of Rama spread over an extensive portion of 
Northern and Central India, successfully competing with that of 
Gopala-Krsna. 

XIX. Kabir. 

S 57. The few particulars that have come down to us about 
the birth and life of Kablr are these. He was the son of a 
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Br&hmana widow who oast him away as soon as he was born, to 
hide her shame, near the Lahar Tank in Benares. A Mahomedan 
weaker of the name of Nlru was passing by the way with his 
wife Nima, when the latter saw the child and carried it home. He 
was nurtured and brought up by her and her husband Kiru, and 
Kabir when he had grown up, followed the occupation of a 
weaver. He showed leanings towards the Hindu faith, and the 
idea of making Baiuananda his Guru, or preceptor, arose in his 
mind. But he conceived it not possible that that sage should 
receive a Mahomedan as his disciple and therefore had recourse 
to a contrivance.:He laid himself down on the Ohata, or pavement 
on the Ganges, at .which Bamananda bathed very early in the 
morning. On the way Bamananda trampled on the boy and 
exclaimed : “ Bama, B&ma ! What poor creature is it that I have 
trampled upon ?”. Kabir rose up and received the exclamation 
“ B&ma, Bama ” as a Mantra communicated to him by Bama- 
nanda, and he understood that he had thus been made a disciple. 

Another account is that, being trampled on, Kabir rose up 
and cried aloud, when Bamananda told him to be quiet and go on 
uttering the name of “Bama”. Considering that he had thus been 
accepted as a pupil, Kabir went on with his adorations of God, 
proclaiming ..that he was the disciple of Bamananda. Some 
Hindus went to the latter and asked him whether he had initiated 
Kabir. Thereupon Kabir was sent for and asked by Bamananda, 
when it was that he had been initiated. Kabir mentioned to him 
the incident of his having been trampled upon the Ghata. Then 
Bamananda remembered the matter and clasped Kabir to his 
breast. Since that time Kabir regularly attended at his master’s 
and joined him in his disputations with the Pandits. 

For some time Kabir lived at Manikapur, as is mentioned in 
one of his Bamainis. There he heard of the fame of Shaikh Taqqi 
and of twenty-one Firs. He heard their discourses, condemned 
their teachings and said : “O Shaikhs, of whatever name I listen 
to me. Open your eyes and see the origin and the end of all things 
and their creation and dissolution”. In one of the books of this 
sect, Shaikh Taqqi is represented as an enemy of Kabir, and a Pir, 
or the rdiigious guide,, of Sikandar Lodi. At his advice the 
emperor persecuted Kabir and used various methods to destroy 
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him. But Kablr miraculously escaped death and was eventually 
reconciled to Sikandar Lodi, who received him into his favour. 

Eabir died at Maghar, and there was a dispute between the 
Hindus and the Mahomedans as to the disposal of his dead body, 
which was covered by a sheet of cloth. When the sheet was 
removed, the body had disappeared, and in its stead there was a 
heap of flowers. The Mahomedans took one-half of the quantity 
[ and buried it at Maghar and erected a tomb over it, and the 
Hindus took their share to Benares, where it was burnt. Kabir 
had a wife of the name of Loi, a son of the name Kamal, and a 
daughter of the name of Kamall. But there are miraculous stories 
as to how Kabir came by them. 

As to how much of this account is historical and how much 
legeniarv, it is difficult to say. But that ho was a Mahomedan 
weaver at the beginning may be accepted as a fact. And that 
Shaikh Taqqi, a Mahomedan Pir, who is mentioned in one 
of the Ramainis, as stated above, was his rival and that 
Kabir lived about the time of Sikandar Lodi may also be 
regarded as historical. As to whether Kabir was a disciple of 
Ramftnanda, there is some question, as will be presently mentioned. 
Mr. Westcott considers it not impossible that he should have been 
both a Mahomedan and a Sufi', but all his writings show a com- 
j>lete familiarity with the names occurring \ Hindu religious 
literature and Hindu manners and customs, so that it appears to 
me that there is little or nothing in Kabir writings calculated to 
idiow that his teachings had a Mahomedan basis. The basis ap* 
pears to be purely Hindu, though Kabir was a bold and uncom- 
promising reformer and hurled anathemas at the Pandits, the 
Brfthmapas proud of their caste, and the teachers of the existing 
seots of the Hindus, and thus appears to have come under the 
influence of Mahomedanism. 

The dates given by various writers for the birth and deatli of 
Kabir ore conflicting. Mr. Westcott makes him live for 78 years, 
from 1440 to 1518 A. D.,^ and according to Mr. Macauliffe he 

], Kabir and the Kabic Panth by Rev. O. H. Westrott. Cawnpuro, 1907 , p. 44, 
9 Ibid, Chronological Table, p. VII. 

13 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’e Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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was born in Saihvat 1455, » -responding to A. D. 1398', and he 
died in A. D. 1518®, having h d for 119 years, five months and 
twenty-seven days. In a footni*to he quotes from an original work 
the date Saka 1370, correspondiLg to 1448 A. D., as the date of his 
death. Sikandar Lodi was on the throne of Delhi from 1488 to 
1517 A. D. The last of the three dates does not harmonise with 
this, and so it must be given up. Ramananda, we have seen, is 
spoken of as hav'ng been born in 1298 A. D. and died in 1411 A. D. 
If Mr. Wostcott s date for Kabir 's birth is true, Kabir cannot 
have been a dfeciple of Ramananda. If that of Mr. Macauliife is 
accepted, it is just possil)le that he should have so become, for at 
the time of R-'imananda’s death, Kabir must have been thirteen 
years of age, and he is represented in one of the legends to have 
been but a boy when he was accepted as a disciple by the old sage. 
The date 1518 A. i). given by both the writers for his death may 
be accepted as correct. But if that of his birth given by Mr. Ma- 
caulifife is also accepted, we shall have to suppose that Kabir lived 
for 119 years; Ramananda also according to the dates given in 
the last section lived for 113 years. Whether both of them lived 
such long lives might well be questioned. But, until was have 
more evidence, the dates for RSmananda already noticed, and for 
Kabir as given by Mr. Macauliffe may be provisionally accepted, 
and thus Kabir might be considered to>have really been a disciple 
of Ramananda, though of course, being a boy of thirteen, he could 
not have taken part in his master’s disputations with Pandits. In 
Kabir's works, however, so far as I have seen them, RSmSnandai*B 
name does nut occur, though the name Rama as that of the 
Supreme Being and also the relation of the individual soul with 
Rama, as well as his refutation of the doctrine of God 's being 
Videha or Nirguna, i. e., without attributes, must have been 
borrowed from Rimananda’s doctrines, which again are based on 
Ramanuja’s system. 

§ 58. We now give a translation of a few passages illustra- 
tive of the teachings of Kabir’*. ^ 

1. Ihe Sikh Religion, &c., Vol. VI, p, 122. 

2. Hid. pp. 139-40. 

3. The edition consulted is that published with a commentary under the orders 
ef Raghurajasimba, Maharaja of Rewab, in Saihvat 1924. 
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First RamaialJ 

1. There was in the inside a substaT>oe called Jiva or indi- 
vidual soul ; the Internal Light illuminated [it]. 2. And then followed 
a woman of the name of ‘desire*; and she was called Gayatrl. 3. 
Thai woman gave birth to three sons; Brahma, Visnu and Mahesa. 
4. Then Brahma asked the woman who was her husband and 
whose wife she was. 5. (She replied :) “Thou and I, I and thou, 
and there is no third. Thou art my husband and T am thy wife.*’ 
6. The father and son had a common wife; and one mother has a 
two-fold character; there is no son who is good son and who will 
endeavour to recognise his father. 

Second Ramainl. 

1. In the light there was sound, which was a woman. 2. And 
of the woman were Hari, BrahmS. and the enemy the three 
cities (Siva). 3. Then Brahma created an egg and divided it into 
fourteen regions. 4 — 6. Then Hari, Hara and Brahma settled in 
three regions, and thus they arranged the whole Brahmanda and 
the six philosophies and ninety-six heresies. Nobody then taught 
the Veda for his sustenance ; and Turuk did not come for making 
circumcision. 7. The woman brought forth from her womb 
^children. They became distinct individuals and followLd different 
courses of action. 8. Therefore I and thou arc of one blood and 
are one life. Distinctness arises from ignora ?e. 9. From one 

woman all sprang, and what knowledge is it that brought about 
distinctness between them ? 13 (Sakhi). Kabir proclaims; All Ihis 
ordinary world is destructible; without knowing the name of 
Rama all individuals are drowned in the ocean of existence. 

Kablr’s account of creation seems to be this. In the light of 
Rama there existed a substance which was the subtle element, the 
sum total of all individual souls. And then tlmt substance was 
illuminated by that light. Then followed a desire in the shape of 
a woman, which was at the same time called Qayatri and sound 
(Sabds), and from her the creation took its rise. His idea thus 

1. Ramainl is a piece of composition consisting of several CaupaTs ( Sk. Catu- 
apadi), which are stanzas consisting of four linos with the ends of the first 
two and of the last two rhyming with each other, and a SakhT ( whu h is 
another species of metro ) at the end. 
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seems to be that individual souls came into being, or were deve- 
loped out of a substance which was their subtle form, at the will of 
the Supreme Soul, which (will) was uttered in the form of a sound. 
That is to say, the Supreme Soul.was not the material cause of 
the world, but a distinct subtle entity. What, in the language of 
the Upanisads, became many was this entity and not the Supreme 
Soul himself. Eabir’s philosophy is thus not a monism, but 
dualism. All individuals sprang into existence from the same 
cause, there was one blood and one life, and consequently the dis- 
tinction of castes and races was a later fiction. Eablr thus appears 
to be an opponent of this distinction. 

Fifth Bamainl. 

The substance of the first five Caup&Is seems to be that Hari, 
Hara and Brahma, taking the two letters (BSma), laid the founda- 
tion of all learning, and gradually the Vedas and EitSbs (books) 
came to be composed. 6 — 8. In all the four ages the devotees 
devised systems, but were not aware that the bundle &ey find 
tied up was lorn. Men ran in all directions for salvation, being' 
afraid. Abandoning their lord they ran towards hell. 

Eighth Bamainl. 

1. The precept “Tat tvam asi " ( that thou art) is the message 
of the Upanisads. 2. 'Hiey lay great stress upon it, and those who 
are qualified explain it ( at great length ). 3. Sanaka and N&rada 
became happy by regarding the highest principle to be distinct 
from themselves, 4. The colloquy between Janaxa and Y&jfiaval- 
kya comes to the same effect, and that same sweet sentiment was 
tasted by Dattatreya. 5. Vasistha and Bsma sang together the 
same thing, and that same thing was explained to Uddhava. 
6. That same thing was substantiated by Janaka, and though he 
had a body, ho was called bodiless ( Videha ). 7 ( Sskhl ). No 
mortal becomes immortal without abandoning the pride of birth. 
That which one cannot see by experience is to be considered as 
“unseen’’ or “unperceived”. 

In this Bamainl Eablr shows acquaintance with the Upanisads 
and other branches of Hindu sacred literature, so that he cannot 
have been a mere “Sufi and Mahomedan*'. He rejects the theory 
of the identity between ihe Supreme and the individual souls, 
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which is regarded as being laid down in the expression That 
thou art” of the Ch&ndogya Upanisad. The commentator says 
that by “that” is to be understood the subtle body of sixteen parts 
and the expression means “Thou art that subtle body”. Kabir 
takes all the individuals he has named in this BamainI to have 
preached duality. 

In the fourteenth BamainI there is a condemnation of the 
several systems of religion-that contained in the Puranas, that 
ofBrahmS, Hathsa, Gopllla, Saihbhu, ghosts and goblins and 
various forms of worship upto the Nevaja of the Mahomedan. 

Thirty-fourth BamainI. 

1. The Pandits were misled by the study of the Vedas which 
are based on the Gunas, or qualities, and did not know their own 
nature and their true friend (God). Z. They practise SamdhyS, 
Tarpana, the six rites and various other such ceremonies. 3. In 
all the four Tugas Gayatrl has been taught; ask who obtained 
salvation (Mukti) by its means. 4. When you are touched by 
other people, you bathe ; tell me who is more degraded than 
yourselves. 5. You are very proud of your virtues. Too much 
pride is not good. 6. How can he whose name destroys all pride 
bear this proud behaviour ? 7 (Sakhi). Giving up the traditional 
mode of worship of the family, they seek tl’ place of Nirvfina; 
having destroyed the seed and sprout, they became an entity 
without attributes ( Videha or Nirguna). 

Eabir here condemns the rites, ceremonies and other practices 
of the Brahmanas, the pride that is generated in them by these, 
the contempt in which they hold people of other castes, and also 
their search of Nirvana, or a condition without any attributes, l.e., 
the Advaita, or adualistic, systsm which they follow. 

Fortieth BamainI. 

1. The sea, which is a collection of waters, is a ditch, and in it 
are the sun, the moon, and the thirty-three crores of brothers. 
2. In the whirlpools ( of such a universe ) they ( men and gods ) 
have seated themselves and desire happiness, but have not 
shunned &e touch of misery. 3. Nobody knows the secret of 
misery, and the world has become mad in a variety of ways. 
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4. Everj'body is a fool or a sage in himself and nobody knows 
rB&ma who dwells in the heart. 5. (S&khi). They themselves 
are Hari ( God ), they themselves are lords, they themselves are 
the slaves of Hari. When there is no guarantee, the lady ( Mukti 
or salvation ) goes away disappointed. 

Here again there'is a condemnation of various systems and of 
the self-confidenre which has given rise to them and the neglect 
of God dwelling in the heart. 


Sakhls. 

I. 

31. The crowds went by the path traversed by the Pandits. 
Lofty is the ascent to Rama. Kabir has climbed it. 135. The 
whole world has gone astray by partiality for one’s own system. 
He who, becoming free from partiality, adores Hari, is a wise 
sage. 138. The great ones are lost in their own greatness ; pride 
peers out through every pore ; when they are not familiar with a 
wise preceptor, all the orders of men are of the Camar caste, i. e.«, 
the degraded caste of curriers. 182. The Eali is a wicked age ; 
the world is blind and nobody believes in the true word. He to 
whom a salutary advice is given, becomes an. enemy. 211. Three 
things went to a holy place ( the body, the fickle heart, and the 
mind which is a thief ). They did not destroy a single sin, but on 
the contrary the mind contracted ten others. 260. The Kabirs 
(men in general) polluted the path of Bhakti, or faith, by washing 
pebbles and stones. Keeping poison within, they have thrown 
out the nectar. 358. *T am the author of the whole creation, there 
is no other who is superior to me. ” (This is what some people 
think). Kabir says that, when cne does not know what one is 
oneself, one thinks everything to be contained in oneself. 365. In 
this world all have passed away considering themselves to be 
Rama, but no one actually became RSma. Kabir says that^ those 
who know R&ma as he truly is,, attain all their objects. 366. This 
world has become mad and has conceived a love for something 
which can be no matter of experience ; and denying all authorita* 
tiveness to actual experience, they attach themselves to a soul 
without attributes (Videha), 37t. Seeing a void, men were misled 
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and went about searching in all quarters till they died, but did 
not find a form without attributes. 

II. 

91. The bee loiters in the garden, being enticed by the in- 
numerable fiowcrs in it. In the same manner the individual soul 
loiters among the objects of sense and at the end goes away dis- 
appointed. 95. The soul is to the mind as a monkey is to a show- 
maa Making it dance in a variety of ways, it (mind) finally retains 
it in its own hands. 96. The mind is fickle, a thief and perfect swin- 
dler. The gods and the sages fell off in consequence of the mind 
and mind finds a hundred thousand openings. 136. If a man gives 
up his belongings, it does nut mean much. Egotism, or self-pride, 
cannot be given up. Self-pride, which led astray the great Munis, 
devours all. Running after gold and women, men are burnt by 
the passion generated by an illusion. Kabir says, how can they 
be saved, being like cotton which has come in contact with fire ? 
147. All became subject to the power of illusion : Brahma, Visnu, 
Mahesa, and the four, Narada, Sarada, Sanaka, and Ganesa, the 
son of Gaurl. 209. Do not kill a poor living creature ; the life of 
all is the same. You will not bo free from ( the sin of ) killing, 
even if you hear crores of Puranas. 

Ill 

122. He to attain whom the great .sages •, Munis) go through 
austerities and whose virtues the Vedas sing, himself gives 
instruction, but nobody believes. 208. One single poor soul is bound 
up by many fetters. If the father ( God ) will not liberate him, 
what power has the soul himself to do so ? 243. I (God) instruct 
him; but he does not understand and sells himself into the hands of 
others. I pull him towards myself ; but he runs away to the city 
of death (Yama). 282. If you endeavour to acquire one thing 
(God), every other thing will come to you -, but if you endeavour 
to acquire every other thing, that one thing will be lost. If you 
water the root of a tree, you will obtain a sufficiency of fiowers 
and fruits. 310. If you want me (God), give up your desire for 
every other thing and become mine, and then everything will be 
youra 236. He has entered into every body and remains there 
fully watchful. When one wants a certain accomplishment, bo 
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inspires him with the corresponding thoughts ( calculated to en- 
able him to achieve success). 

Here the first group contains a condemnation of the current 
religious doctrines; the second givqs a specimen of Kabir’s moral 
teachings ; and the third explains the way in which God’s grace 
operates towards the deliverance of man. Eabir, therefore, was as 
much a constructive reformer as destructive. In SakhI 260 of the 
first group, Kabir, it will be seen, condemns the worship of 
idols. The religion which ho promulgated, therefore, was a pure 
spiritual theism. The mode of worship used by his followers up to 
the present day consists of prayers and praises only. 

Kabir founded a Pantha, or a sect, and the Mathas, or establish- 
ments of that sect exist in several parts of India. The principal one 
is at Benares, with a branch at Maghar in the Gorakhpur District, 
where he died. This last is said to be in the charge of a Mahome- 
dan Mahant, or superior. The second was established by Dhar- 
mad&s, his chief disciple, in the Chattisgarb District of the Central 
Provinces'. The followers of Kabir ’s sect ore to be found princi- 
pally among; the lower castes, but the sage is highly venerated by 
all Vaisnavas of whatever caste or class. 

XX. CHher^RamanancUiis. 

§ 59. Malukdfis, who lived about the end of Akbar’s reign, i. e., 
about the end of the sixteenth century, was a worshipper of B&ma. 
The tradition that he belonged to the school of Bamananda ap- 
pears to be correct. Like Kabir, he seems to have been a non- 
idolater, since in a hymn which I have seen, he ridicules men 
and women who hammer valuable metals into gods, worship them, 
and, whenever there is a necessity, sell them for the price of the 
metal, and says that the true way was shown to him by his wise 
preceptor. The sect founded by him has seven Mathas, or establish- 
ments, and its adherents follow the occupation of householders. 

Didu was a cotton cleaner at Ahmedabad. At twelve he re* 
moved to Sambhar and finally settled at Naralna, about twenty 
Ko^ from Jaipur. He flourished about 1600 A. D., at the end of 
Akbar’s reign. His doctrines appear to be similar to those of 
Kabir. The only mode of worship was Japa, or the repetition of 

1, For details, see Kev. Q. H.'^estcott's Voltme on Kabir referred to above. 
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the name of RSma. The sect does not worship iniagei of Rama and 
it erects no temples. Dadu inculcates faith in, and love of, Rama 
and meditation on him. His followers are divided into three 
classes: (1) Viraktas, (2) Nagas, and W Vistaradharins. The first 
live the life of ascetics, the second are bearers of arms and enter 
into the service of princes as soldiers, and the third lead an ordi- 
nary life. 

Raidas, a pupil of Ramananda, was a founder of a sect the 
followers of which are to be found in the caste of Camars or 
leather-workers. NabhajI in his Bhaktam ala tells many legends 
about him. Under the name of Rohidas ho is known and revered 
even in the Maratha country, and Mahlpati, the Maratha writer 
on saints, devotes a chapter to him. 

Senft the barber, a follower of Ramananda, is also reported to 
have founded a sect. He too is known in the Marathci country*. 

XXI. Tulasidas. 

§ 60. Another person who contributed to the propagation of 
the cult of R^lma over Northern India, was the famous Tulasidas, 
whom we will now briefly notice. Tulasidas belonged to the 
Saravarya or Sarayiipanna caste of Bralimanas and was born in 
Samvat 1589, corresponding to 1532 A. D., under an inauspicious 
constellation. Ho was abandoned by his parents and was picked 
up by a Sadhu, or a pious man, in 'whose company he visited 
many places in India. His father s name was Atmarama Sukla 
Dube, his mother^s HulasI, and his own Rama Bota. His father- 
in-law was a man of the name of Dinabandhu Pathaka, and his 
wife was called Ratn9,vall. His son s name was Taraka. 

Tulasidas commenced the composition of his great work, Rama- 
caritamanasa, usually known as Ramayana, at Ayodhya in 1574 
A. D., and finished it at Benares. He wrote eleven other works, 
six of which were smaller. Tulasidas was nqfc a sturdy reformer 
like Kablr and does not seem to have founded a sect or even to 
have promulgated a definite Vedantlc theory. In this respect he 
appears to have been, like a host of other persons who flourished 
in the country, a teacher of the Bhaktimarga, or the path of devo- 

1. See Wilsoo's Hindu Religious. 

14 I R. 0 . Bhandarkar's Works, VqI. IV, ] 
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tion, which is based upon a dnalistie philosophy with a leaning 
towards spiritual monism of the Advaita system. TulanldSs died 
in 162S A. D.' 

§ 61. I will now give a short specimen of Tulsld&s' teachings 
from his Bama-Satasal, the composition of which, as stated in 
Dohii 21 of the first chapter, was commenced on Thursday, tiie 
ninth of the bright half of Vaisskha, Saihvat 1642 = 1585 A. D. 

Chapter I. 

( Doha 3 ) The highest soul, the highest excellent place, than 
whom or which there is no other, TulasI understands and hears to 
be RSma, the blessed. ( Doh& 4 ) “ R&ma whose attributes confer 
blessings upon all is himself free from all desires. He fulfils all 
desires, is the benefactor of all. The sages assert this.*' — So says 
TulasI. ( Doha 15 ) TulasI sees plainly that in every pore of B&ms 
there is an endless universe. He is pure, is unchangeable and is 
irresistible. ( Doha 6 ) The blessed JanakI is the mother of the 
world, and Rama the father. Both are beneficent. Their grace 
destroys sin, and creates conscience ( confers the ^owledge of 
distinguishing good from evil ). ( Doha 44 ) Where there is 

Rama, there is no [ evil ] desire ; where there is [ evil ]'*desire, 
there is no Rama. Oh TulasI ! the sun and the night do not exist 
in one place. ( Doha 45 ) When Rami^ is afar, M&y& ( illusion or 
temptation ) is strong. When he is known, it becomes tiny or 
thin. When the sun is at a distance, the shadow is long ; when 
he is on the head, it is below the feet. ( Doh& 48 ) Says TulasI : 
*‘lf there is no love for Rama, all learning is thrown into an 
oven ; and Yama takes away knowledge and devours it ; every* 
thing burns away and the very root is destroyed". ( Doh& 57 ) 
All things by which a man is surrounded, serve as hindrances, 
and none proves a help ( towards the way of bliss ) ; and. In such 
circumstances, if the end is good, it can become so only through 
BSma’s grace. 

• Chapter II. 

k 

( Doha 17 ) Says Tulsl : “ Through the disobedience of Ood, 
man brings evil on himself and all his associates. The king of 

1. For details, see Dr. Orierson's articles ia the Indian Antiquary, Vol. XXII, 
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ih* ElWtts. ^ile governlns bis kingdom, was reduced to dust 
Untog wiib bis army and family”. ( Doha 18 ) Says TulasI : 

” From sweet words results good on all sides. This is a spell that 
oveseomes everything ; avoid all harsh words”. (Doha 19) "A 
man attains hairiness by the grace of Rilma, and it escapes one 
without it", says Tulasi, “though they know this, bad men neglect 
to adore B&ma.” 

Chapter IV.' 

83 ( 89 B. I.). The excellent retentive faculty is called Gira or 
Barasvatl, and the immutable Dharma is a Vata tree. Dharma 
consists of a triad of confluent rivers destroying sin. Oh TuiasI, 
conceive no dislike for these and accept these. 

Tn ’ triad is given by the commentator as action, knowledge, 
and Bhakti, or devotion, 

83 ( 90 B. I.). One becomes clean by bathing ( in these three 
confluent rivers ), i. e., grasping the triad by the understanding. 
The dirt in the shape of immortality is washed off, and then there 
is no doubt as to the easy attainment of the place of R&ma. 
84 ( 91 B. I. ). Forgiveness is holy Varanasi Bhakti, or devotion, 
* is like the river of gods (Ganga) and clear knowledge is like 
Vitvesvara. These together with compassi(-n, which is power 
( P&rvati ), shine. 

The oommentator remarks that just as Benares with the other 
three brings about deliverance, so do forgiveness, devotion, know- 
ledge, and compassion. 

85 ( 92 B. I. ). Var&nasl is not far from him whose heart dwells 
in the house which is KsamS ( forgiveness ) — Varanasi, in which 
shines, oh TulasI ! the celestial river in the shape of Bhakti, which 
results in numerous virtuous deeds. 86 ( 93 B. I. ). Easl is the 
bright half of a month and Magnha, or Magadha, is the dark half 
in which dwell covetousness, infatuation, intoxication, and lust. 
Oh TnlasI I considering which is beneficial and which is injurious, 
do [ choose where to ] reside during all the watches of the day. 


1. The editions oonsulted are those published by Navalki^ora at Lakhnau in 
188ft and hi the Biblintheca Indies in 1897. 
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K&sl is asBodiated with the four virtues mentioned above, and 
Magadha with the vices noticed here. So one is told to practise 
what is beneficial and to avoid what is injurious. 

M 

87 ( 94 B. I. ). What has gonq away will not come again. There- 
fore do acquire knowledge. The same thing that you have to-day 
you will have tomorrow ; therefore, oh Tulasl ! give up all in- 
fatuation. 

The idea seem^ to be : Do not waste time by procrastination ; 
begin your devotions at once. 

88 ( 95 B. I. ). The past and the future Kang together on the 
present. Oh Tulasl ! do not entertain any doubt •. get through that 
which is before you at present. 

89 ( 96 B. I. ). A. good soul is like the M&nasa (lake), and in it 
is the pure water of the sweet glory of Rama. SUn is washed off 
and the heart becomes pure (by bathing in that water) ; and this 
calm water is not inaccesible to the wise. 

The idea seems to be that in a good soul a taste for devotion to 
Rama springs up, and when it is cultivated, the soul bcoomab 
pure. 

From these extracts it will be seen that according fa> Tulasldas 
Rama is the supreme God, and that through his grace man be- 
comes holy and blessed. Hp should, therefore, be adored ; whbre 
he is, sin is not, and therefore, for the purification of the mind, 
he should always be thought of and meditated on. The ways to 
God usually followed are, he says, inefficacieus and as such may 
be thrown into the fire. 

XXII. Vallabha. 

§ 6v. Wp will now turn our attention to the more extensive 
and almost exclusive cult of the Ersna of Gokula. The founder of 
it was Vallabha. He was the son of a Tailanga Br&hmana named 
Laksmana Bhatta, who was a student of the Black Yajurveda and 
lived at a village named Kankarava in the Telugu country. On 
one occasion Laksmana Bhatta went on a pilgrimage to Benares 
with his wife, Elamagara. On the way she gave birtti to a son, on 
the eleventh of the dark half of Vaiiakha of the Vikrama year 
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1535, oorresponding to 1479 A. D.' That son was known as 
Vallabha. 

Vallabha lived for some time in Vrnd&vana and for some time 
at MathurS. About that lime it is alleged that Gopfila-Erena 
manifested himself on the Govardhana Hill by the name of Deva- 
damana, called also SrI>N3.thaiI. The God told Vallabha in a 
dream to come and see him, informing him that his companions 
in the cow-settlement, when he became incarnate as E^na, were 
born again in the present age, and commissioned him to make 
them his attendants, that he might sport with them as in the 
former age. Accordingly, Vallabha went and saw Devadamana 
or Srl-Nathajl. Srl-Nathajl commanded him to erect a shrine for 
himself and to promulgate the method of worshipping him, with- 
out which a man would not be admissible to the PustimSrga, or 
the path of divine grace, which Vallabha had founded. The 
meaning of this seems to bo that Vallabha connected bis system 
with a special manifestation of Ersna known by the name of 
Srl-Nathajl'. 

Vallabha’s Vedantic theory is the same as that of an earlier 
author of the name of Visnusvamin. This Visnusvamin is said 
to have been the son of the councillor of a Dravida chief dependent 
upon the Emperor of Delhi’’. Habhajl in his Bhaktamala makes 
Jhanadeva, Namdeva, Trilocana, and lastly Vallabha his sticcess- 
ors*. The first was Jnanadeva, who is represented as a follower 
of his system ( Sampradaya ). He was one of three sons born to a 
man, who became a householder after ho had assumed the order 
of an ascetic. He was, therefore, excommunicated and was not 
allowed to learn the Vedas. But he himself by his miraculous 
power made a male buffalo repeat the Vedas. This story is the 
same as that related of the Jnanadeva of MaharSstra, the author 
of a Vernacular commentary on the BhagavadgltA But the 
Marathas do not know of Visnusvamin as his Guru, or teacher, 

1. Yajfie^vara, jiryavidySlsudhSkara. 

2. See Hariraya Maharaja’s QovardhanaprakatyakT Varta, published in 

Saihvat I9S5, p. 11. 

3. Yajhesvara, Aryavidyaspdhakara, p. 228. 

4. Ed. by Khemaraj, Bombay, Saka 1827 ( 1905 A. D.), pp. 95-98. 
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or of Jftiasdeva being his Buooessor or follower. lA however, liie 
tradition reported by NfibhajI is correct, Visnusv&min most have 
lived about the middle of the thirteenth century. The date of the 
oommentai^ above alluded to is Saka 1212, corre^onding to 
1290 A. D. 

The Ved&ntic theory of Visnusvamin which is the same ae tiiat 
of Vallabha is as follows. The one primeval soul was not joyfoi, 
because he was alone ( BU. I. 4. 3 ), and, desiring to be many, he 
himself beoame the inanimate world, the individual soul, and the 
inward controlling soul. These sprang from him like c^arks from 
a burning fire and are his parts ( MU. II. 1 ). By his own insoru- 
table power he rendered the properties of intelligence and joy 
imperceptible in the first, and his joy alone in the second, while 
the third has all the attributes perceptible in it. Simple Brahman 
as such has perceptible joy prevailing in it'. 

§ 63. The following particulars have been gleaned from two 
works belonging to Vallabhacarya’s tect®. The whole world has 
Brahman for its material cause. The perception of forms 
apparently different from the Brahman is due to ignorance or 
delusion and to the true nature of Brahman being rendered ira> 
peroeptfiile. The individual soul is identical with Brahman, a 
part of Brahman and atomic. 'From the Ak^a composed of 
existence, intelligence, and joy (Sacoidlinanda) particles come out 
as sparks from fire. From the predominance of the Sat portion in 
them the joy portion is concealed, and thus we have the indivi- 
dual souls possessing Sat, existence, and Cit, intelligence, ^e 
individual soul is not a form of the Supreme Soul altered by a 
third thing being involved in it, such as the Mftyft ( iUuslve 
power ), but is itself the same substance as the Supreme Soul with 
one attribute rendered imperceptible. The relation between tiie 
two is thus that of Identity (Advaita), both being in the pristine 
unchanged form, i. e., identity of untransformed souls ( Saddhfi- 
dvaita ). 

The individual soul is of two kinds : (1) going through the circle 

1. SakalScSryamatasaiiigraha by SrfnivSsa, Ghowkh. Series. 

2. ^uddhSdvaitamSrta9<}a by Giridbara, and PrameyaratnBr^avn by B8la« 

kfspa Bbatfa, Cbowkb. Series. 
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of existenocB, and (2) delivered from the trammels of life. The first 
is Bttbjeot to misery in consequence of his delusion that his body 
and senses are his soul. He remains in this condition till he 
aequires knowledge, sees the vanity of the world aihd devotes 
himself to meditation and the love of Gk)d, when he is delivered. 
The delivered souls are : (1) those who have become so while in 
their previous condition, by the termination of ignorance or delu« 
sion, such as Sanaka and others ; and (2) those who dwell in the 
world of the Bhagavat, other than the pervading Vaikun^ha’, 
where they attain the condition of pure Brahman by the fovour 
<rf the Bhagavat i (3) there are others, who, having the divine 
nature in them, and coming in contact with good men, resort to 
varions ways of Bhakti, or the propitiation of God, until perfect 
love alone for Him oom»s to dwell in their heart, and finally be- 
come the associates of the Bhagavat in His eternal sports and 
amusements. This last is the Moksa, or deliverance. 

That class of worldly souls who have no divine nature in them, 
and in whom evil predominates, are ever moving in the circle of 
existences. The souls who havo the divine nature in them are of 
two kinds : (1) those who subject themselves to certain moral 
discipline (Marylidajl\ a\ and (2) those who depend entirely on 
God's grace (Fustijiva). Both attain final deliverance, but there 
is a difference which corresponds to that bet> -een (2) and (3^ above 
and which will be further explained below. 

Sri-Ersna is the highest Brahman. H.< has hands and fbet not 
made up of ordinary matter ( Aprakrta ), but celestial. His body 
consists of Sat, existence ; Clt, intelligence ; Ananda, joy. He Is 
called Purusottama, as the most excellent of all beings, and has 
all attributes which are not ordinary, but celestial. All his sports 

1. I translate tho word VySpi-Vaikuijtha thus. The VyBpl-Vaikuatha is 
above the Vaikuutha of Vispu, the protector of the world. There dwells 
Puru^ttama, who manifests him. .If varicusly to his various devotees. 
To those in whom Bhakti has risen to the highest pitch and has become a 
bauiiting passion he manifests himself as the sportive Epspa. In a portion 
of the VySpi-Vaikuptba there is the Ooloka with TpndSvana in which 
there are extensive trees, bowers of creepers, and the river YamunB. The 
highest Bhaktas are transferred to this VrndBvana, and KpfOa sports 
Witii them there. 
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are eternal. He, with his four arms or two arms, sports with his 
various devotees, or Bhaktas, in the extensive Vaikuntha, which 
contains Vrndfivana with ite lar^i* forests. Krsna is, therefore, 
the hight joy ( ParamUnanda ). By ,his will, his Sattva portion 
overcomes the Ananda or joy portion, and, becoming Aksara, or 
unchangeable, he is the cause of all causes and creates the world. 
Then Aksarabrahman is of two kinds : (1) that which is recognised 
by the devotees as the place of Purusottama, which has the attri- 
butes of the extensive V'^aikuntha and others ; (2) to the enlightened 
it appears in the form of existence, intelligence and joy, infinite 
in time and space, self-manifesting and devoid of all qualities. 
Therefore, in the form in which the enlightened see it, all the 
positive qualities are hidden or rendered imperceptible by the 
inscrutable power referred to above, and therefore they are not 
to be regarded as non-existing. When Brahman is spoken of as 
devoid of all qualities, what is meant is just this. There are thus 
three forms of the Supreme Being, Purusottama and the two kinds 
of the Unchangeable here mentioned. 

To explain the controlling of all by Purusottama, that form of 
his that dwells in the sun, the gods, the earth, etc., is cftllod 
Antaryamin ( the inward conti^oller ). It is this inward controller 
that becomes incarnate in the various forums usually mentioned. 
The celestial Sattva quality of Krsna becomes Visnu, and in this 
form he becomes the protector of all. Similarly the qualities of 
Rajas and Tamas assume the forms of Brahmadeva and Siva 
for discharging the functions of creation and destruction. 

Pusti is the grace ( Anugraha ) of God which is to be inferred 
from its fruit or the results, which are ordinary, or of this world, 
and extraordinary, or of the next world. Mahapusti, or the 
highest grace, is that which removes great obstacles and conduces 
to the attainment of God lamself. Pusti enables one to attain the 
four objects of life. Extraordinary, or special Pusti, conduces 
to Bhakti, which loads to the attainment of God. The Bhakti, or 
devotion generated by this special grace, is called Pustibhakti. 
The frame of mind generated by this kind of devotion is the 
desire of the attainment of God to the exclusion of everything else. 

This Pustibhakti is of four kinds : (1) Pravaha-Pustibhakti, 
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(2) MarySdft-Pustibhakti, (3) Pusti-Pustibhakti, (4) Suddha-Pusti- 
bhakti. The first is the path of those who, while engaged in a 
worldly life with its me and rnitie, which is compared to a stream 
(Prav&ha), do acts calculated to bring about the attainment 
of Qod. The second is of those who, withdrawing their minds 
from worldly enjoyments, devote themselves to God by hearing 
discourses about him, singing his name, and such other processes. 
The third is of those who already enjoying God’s grace are made 
by another grace competent to acquire knowledge useful for 
adoration ; and thus they come to know all about the ways of 
God. The followers of this path have to depend on their own 
effarts for the acquisition of knowledge referred to. The fourth 
is of those who through mere love devote themselves to the 
singing and praising of God as if it were a haunting passion. 
This Bhakti is generated by God himself and does not depend 
upon man’s will as the third, mentioned above, does, hirst a 
liking for Himself is generated by God in the mind of a man to 
whom his grace extends. Then a man sets about acquiring know- 
ledge about God, and all this is called Premabhakti (Jlove-adora- 
tion ). Now the stages in the development of this are as follows : 
(!) love or liking (Preman), (2) attachment or addictedness 
( Asakti ), (3) a haunting passion, which is the mature condition 
of the first two (Vyasana). 

The haunting passion leads to attainment of the end, that 
is, the highest tbliss. Those in whom B’mkti has attained to 
this pitch reject with scorn the ^’our kinds of Mukti and 
choose the eternal service of Ilari, as noticed in the section 
on the PSfioaratra system. By the haunting passion about 
Hari he is seen everywhere, and therefore everything becomes 
an object of love, and the devotee identifies himself with 
everything. Then the inner and the outer world is, for the 
devotee, full of Purusottama, or the highest soul. 

The final fruit of this devotion is admission to the eternal 
sports of Krsna The Bhaktas join in these sports, assuming the 
forms of cows, beasts, birds, trees, rivers, etc., and enjoy the 
company of Purusottama, which confers boundless joy Those 
eternal sports are like those which Krsna went through when he 

15 ( R. O. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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herame incarnate in Vraja and Vindavana. Some of the devotees 
become, in the celestial Vrndavana, Gopas and Gopis and join in 
the sports. The Maryadabhaktas attain Mukti called S&yujya, 
which consists in being one with ,Hari. The Pustibhaktss leject 
it with scorn and seek for participation in the sports of Hari. 

S 64. These are the doctrines of the school of Vallabha. We 
will now proceed to give a short description of the practical 
modes of worship. Vallabha had a son named Vitthalesa, and 
they are spoken of respectively as AcSrya and Gosfilm or 
Gosvamin. The latter had seven sons of the names of Giridhara, 
G ovindar3.ya, Balakr.sna, Gokulanatha, RaghunStha, Yadun&tha, 
and Ghannsyama. The Gurus of this sect ordinarily called 
Maharajas are descendants of these seven. Bach Guru has a 
temple of his own, and there are no public places of worship. The 
devotee should visit the temple of his Guru at stated intervals, 
which are eight in number during the day. The mode of worship 
Is as follows. 

The conductor of the worship sh(>uld rise early in the morning, 
utter the name of Bhagavat and rinse his mouth and drink a 
little of the washings of the feet 1 of Bhagavat ], and, with his 
face to the north or the east, should utter the name of the Acirya 
and pray to him and make a bow. The same should be done to 
Vitthalesa and the names of his seven sons should be uttered, as 
well as of one’s own Guru, and then a bow should be made to 
Krsna after uttering the names Govardhana and others. Then 
the river Yamuni should be remembered and bowed to, and si* 
stanzas of a poem called Bhramaraglta should be repeated ; and 
then the Gopis, or cowherdesses, should be adored. 

After this the worshipper should answer the call of nature, 
wash his hands, feet and face, and then drink a portion of the 
washings of the feet of Kisna, and eat the residue of the betel 
leaves supposed to be eaten by Krsna. Then he should besmear 
h's body with oil and bathe. After bathing he should drink 
in a little water, after repeating the name of N&r&yana. Th.en 
he should make a perpendicular mark on his forehead with 
white earth, the mark of a lotus on the bosom and of a bamboo 
leaf on the arms, etc,, twelve in all, to represent the twelve 
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foToiB oF Visnu, Kesava, NarSyana, Mfidhava. etc. He should 
then print the forms of the various weapons of Visnu on his 
body, and then, saluting Vallabhacarya, should adore Krsna with 
the Giopls. He should then open the door of the temple, and 
going into the sleeping apartments, bring out the wreaths of 
dowers and all otl e.’ things used on the previou‘< day, and then 
sweep and clean the apartments. He should then brush the 
throne and make all the arrangements necessary for the reception 
of Krsna awakened from sleep 

He should then approach the bed-room and sing a song calling 
upon Emna to rise from sleep, to take the refreshments prepared 
for him and to go with his companions to the forest for grazing 
the cows. Krsna should be brought out and placed on the throne. 
Badh& should be placed to his left band, and then the worshipper 
should prostrate himself before her. The refre.shments already 
prepared should then be placed before them, and they should be 
requested to eat them. Then the bed should be dusted and cleaned 
and then Krsna should be made to wash his mouth. Other 
refreshmen''B should be then placed before the two. And at the 
end of all an Arati, or waving of lamps, should be gone through 
with a song. Vallabhacarya should then be saluted. 

Then comes the bath of Krsna. After ba- ing saffron paint 
should be applied. Then he should be dressed and milk given to 
him. Afterwards by the churning of milk, froth should be prepared 
and offered to Krsna. He should be then told to wash his mouth 
with water. Then betel leaves should be offered to him. Then 
a cradle should be adorned and Krsna should bo told to got into 
it, and then it should be rocked and toys should be got ready for 
the divine boy. 

Afterwards the mid-day dinner should be prepared. A Cauka, 
or a small four-legged table, should be placed before him and 
viands of all kinds in cups should be put on the ttiblc. The lord 
should then be told to eat them. A little rice should bo placed in 
a small plate and, mixed with ghee, five or seven mouthfuls 
should be held before him. Then lamps should he waved about 
him. Subsequently all the other dishes should be offered. Tn 
this manner the ceremonies go on. A meal is ag.ain prepared 
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at night and Krena is laid on the sleeping cot and made to deep 
again. 

Thus the order of the ceremonies is as follows : (1) the ringing 
of the bell ; (2) the blowing of the oonoh-shell, (3) awakening of 
the Lord ( Thakurjl ) and offering morning refreshments, (4) 
waving of lamps, (5) bathing, (6) dressing, (7) Gopivallabba food, 
(8) leading the cows out for grazing, (9) the mid-day dinner, (10) 
waving of lamps ; (11) after the last, the screen is drawn up and 
the God cannot be seen ; this interval is called Anosara or Anava- 
sara,-!, e., no time for seeing him,-(12) the finishing up, (13) the 
evening meal, (14) going to bed. 

Besides the ordinary worship detailed above, the followers of 
this sect hold a number of feasts and festivals, some of which are 
in honour of Yallabhaoarya, his son and seven grandsons. The 
influence exercised by Vallabha and his successors over their 
adherents seems to have been immense, and this has come down 
to their descendants or existing Gurus of the sect also. This is 
kept up by the fact that the God cannot be worshipped inde- 
pondently in a public place of worship, but in the house and 
temple of the Guru or the Maharaja, which therefore has to be 
regularly visited by the devotees with .offerings. The followers 
of this system consist principally of the trading classes of Gujar&t, 
Raiputana and further to the north about Mathur&. The principal 
doctrine which these latter are taught is that all their belongings 
should be dedicated to their Guru ; and this doctrine is not 
seldom carried to an extreme. 

Among the different kinds of Bhakti mentioned above there is 
only one which contemplates non-attachment to worldly objects. 
The highest Bhakti as well as the others are generated in the 
heart of man by the grace of God; and the first even ripens into 
a haunting passion. This grace of God one may enjoy even while 
engaged in a worldly life. Tbe Mary&d&-Pusti, which is one of 
the four forms and requires the restraint of passions, does not 
conduce to the attainment of the highest bliss, which consists in 
joining in the eternal sports of Hari in the Goloka. The spirit of 
this system, therefore, aeems to be sportive enjoyments and it 
connot but be expected to influence tbe ordinary life of its 
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followers. Moral rigidity culminating in indifference to worldly 
enjoyments and self-abnegation does not appear to be a characteri- 
stic of this school. VallabhSoSrya himself was a married man, 
and so were all his successors and so are all the Gurus of the 
sect, who are as much men of the world as their followers. 

§ 65. From the account we have given, it will be seen that 
the fourth element of Vaisnavism, that we have described in a 
preceding section, alone constitutes the religion of Vallabha. The 
sportive boy Knna of the cow-settlement with all his pranks is 
the highest god of this school ; and his mistress R&dh&, who is 
mentioned only in the later books and dignified into his eternal 
consort, as will be mentioned further on, is the object of the 
deepest adoration. This sportive Kmna with his Radh& is trans- 
ferred to a heaven which is in a region higher than the ordinary 
Vaikuntha of NSrSyana or Visnu, and is called Goloka. The 
highest aim of man’s life is to get to this place and join in the 
sports Thus the doings of Kmna in Gokula, and his relations 
with the men and women as well as the inferior animals, trees, 
and even the river Yamunft, constitute the basis of Vallabha ’s 
system and also its goal when transferred to Goloka. 

XXIIL eaitanya. 

§ 66. About the same time as Vallabha, there flourished in 
Bengal another propagator of the religion of R&dh& and Emna, 
who is known by the name of CJaitanya. The prominent dis- 
tinction between the two appears to be, that while Vallabha and 
those who followed him developed the ceremonial side of the 
religion, Caitanya and his successors devoted themselves to the 
cultivation of the emotional side. Caitanya endeavoured to 
win the hearts of man, by instituting Kirtanas or the fervent 
singing of songs about the love of Radhs. and Krsna and other 
devotional mattera The love of the cow-herd god and his mistress 
had already become the subject of bewitching songs by Jayadeva 
in Sanskrit and by other poets in the Vernacular. 

Caitanya also was a more courageous reformer in so far as he 
cried down the mechanical religious ceremonial of the prevalent 
Hinduism, and preached spiritual devotion and at the same time 
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condemned the dietinctions of oastes, and admitted all, includ- 
ing even Mahomedans, as his pupils. 

§ 67. Caitanya's original name vcas Bisambhar (Viivaihbhara) 
Misra, and his father’s name was Jagannatha Ml^raand mother’s 
Saoi Debi. The father lived originally in Sylhet in Eastern 
Bengal, but had emigrated to Nadiya ( Nabadvipa ) before the 
birth of Bisambhar, his youngest son. The eldest son’s name 
was Bisvarupa, who is called Nityananda in the history of 
Caitanya. These were the only two sons of Jagannatha. and 
between these were eight daughters, who died young. 

Caitanya was born on the full-moon day of Phalguna in the 
year 1407 of the Saka era, corresponding to 1485 A. D. He was 
afterwards called Krsna Caitanya and was considered by his 
disciples an incarnation of Krsna himself. As such he is reported 
to have played pranks with the women of the village, which, 
however, cannot be considered as historically true. Caitanya is 
also known by the name of GaurShga, i. e., possessed of a fair 
and not a dark body, and Gauracandra, or a fair moon. When 
he was eighteen years of age, he married a wife of the name of 
Lachml Debl and began to live the life of a householder, taking 
pupils and giving them secular instruction. Soon after he took 
to a wandering life and visited many places in Eastern Bengal. 
Begging and singing were his occupation, and he is said to have 
collected a great deal of money. During his peregrinations his 
wife died, and on his return home he married another. When he 
was about twenty-three years of age, he went to Gay& to make 
offerings to his manes and on his return he began the mission of 
his life. He condemned the ritualistic system of the Br&hmanas 
and preached faith in IJari and the love of Him as well as singing 
His name as the only effectual ways to salvation* He also 
preached the doctrine of the brotherhood of men, denouncing the 
system of castes. 

It is stated that the doctrine of faith and love had been 
preached before Caitanya by a person of the name AdvaitSc&rya, 
whose practice it was, after the performance of the usual BriA- 
manic rites, to go to the banks of the Ganges and call out for the 
appearance of God to substitute the doctrine of faith and love for 
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of the performance of various rites. It is also said that this 
Ac&rja was at first the instructor of Caitanya and afterwards 
became his pupil. Whatever it may have been, the new doctrine 
was first publicly proclaimed to the exclusion of others 
by Krsna Caitanya. He was assisted by his brother Nityananda, 
who was regarded as an incarnation of Balarama, the brother of 
the god Krsna. 

Caitanya now began to hold meetings for the singing and 
glorification of the name of Hari. These were at first private 
and held in the house of a pupil named Srlbasa. The doings of 
these devotees met with scorn and ridicule, especially at the 
hands of the worshippers of Kali, one of whom put red flowers 
and goat’s blood on the steps of the door of the house in which 
the Vaisnava meetings were held. The fervour displayed at these 
Kirtanas, or singing of the name of Hari, gradually increased in 
intensity, until the loud singers, and principally Caitanya himself, 
swooned away and dropped senseless on the ground. 

In the year 1510 Caitanya became a Samnyisin, or an ascetic, 
and was initiated into the order by Kesab Bharatl of Katva. 
After this he first went to Purl to visit the shrine of Jagannatha, 
and thence wandered about the country for six years preaching 
his new faith’. On one occasion he went to Benares, whore ho 
is reported to have held a disputation wit Prakasananda, a 
teacher of the monistic Vedanta of Samkaracarya. Caitanya 
condemned Sarhkara’s commentary on the v'^odantasiitra and said 
that It mystified the sense of the original. Samkaracarya did not 
give the plain ordinary sense of the word.s of BadarSyana but 
forced his own views into them. The doctrine of development 
( Parin&mav&da ) was held by the author of the Sutras, while 
^amkar&c&rya rejects it and brings in his doctrine of illusion 
( VivartavSda ). The former alone is true according to Caitanya. 
After these wanderings he retui ed to Purl, where he spent the 
last eighteen years of his life, and died inSaka 1455, corresponding 
to 1533 A D. 

§ 68. Some of the doctrines attributed to Caitanya are as 

1. The above is rd abstract of the accnuiit given by J. Beanies in his paper 
published in lud. Ant. Vol. II, pp. 1 
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follows. Krsna is the highest god and is so beautiful that he 
excites love for himself even in the heart of the God of love, and 
is enadloured of himself. His Parabrahmasakti ( power ) pervades 
the universe and assumes a corporeal form by his wonder- 
creating power ( Mayaiakti ), though he is the soul of all. He 
possesses a self-multiplying power ( VilSsasakti ) which i[$ of two 
kinds. By one of these, in sporting with the cowherdesses, he 
became as many Krsnas as were sufBcient to give one to every 
two of them ( Pr&bhavavilasa ). By the other self-multiplying 
power (Vaibhavavil&sa) he assumes the forms of the four Vyuhas, 
or forms of V&sudeva, Saihkarsana, etc., Vasudeva representing 
intelligence, Seuhkarsana, consciousness, Pradyumna, the love, 
and Aniruddha, sprotiveness. 

Here, it will be seen, the functions of the four Vyuhas are 
changed, and the principle of love is attributed to Pradyumna, 
instead of that of the mind as in the older system, and that of 
sportiveness, instead of self-consciousness, which is transferred to 
Saihkarsana, is attributed to Aniruddha. This change is in con- 
sonance with a system of which love and sport form the distin* 
guishing characteristics. All the usual incarnations spring'Trom 
one or other of the Vyuhas. According as the quality of Sattva, 
Rajas, or Tamas predominates, Krsna becomes Visnu, Brahma- 
deva, or Siva, respectively. 

The sports of Krsna go on always, as the rising and setting 
of the sun. His eternal sports are carried on in the Goloka. Krsna 
has three powers : the internal which is intelligence, the exter- 
nal which generates appearances, and the differentiated which 
forms the Jiva, or individual soul. His chief power is that which 
creates dilatation of the heart, or joy. This appears to be the 
power of love. When this love becomes settled in the heart of 
the devotee, it constitutesi^Mah&bhava, or the best feeling. When 
love attains to the highest pitch, it constitutes itself into Rildha, 
who is the most loveable of all and full of all qualities. She was 
the object of the highest love of Krsna, and being idealised as 
love, some of the agreeable feelings of the heart are considered 
her ornaments. The sports of the cowherdesses were due to 
simple love ( Preman), and this it was that Uddhava and other 
devotees sought to attain, 
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The Supreme Soul ( Paramatman ) is boundless and is full 
intelligenoe itself. The individual soul is an atom having 
intelligence. They are necessarily connected together and this 
connection can never be destroyed. Krsna is the support (Asraya) 
and Jiva rests on him ( Asrita ), The relation between the two is 
identity as well as difference. Thus the Vedantic theory of 
Caitanya’s system is the same as that of Nimbarka. As the bee 
is distinct from the honey and hovers about it, and, when it 
drinks it, is full of it, i. e., is one with it, so the individual soul 
is at first distinct from the Supreme Soul, seeks the Supreme Soul 
consistently and continuously, and, when through love he is full 
of the Supreme Soul, he becomes unconscious of his individual 
existence^ and becomes, as it were, absorbed in him. Herein is 
desoriil^*^ the ecstatic condition in which the individual soul 
becomes one with God, though they are really distinct. Krsna is 
the lord of the power of delusion or ignorance { Maya ), and Jiva 
is the slave of it. When the latter cuts off its shackles, he dis- 
tinctly sees his own nature and his true relation to God. Krsna 
is to be approached and attained by Bhakti alone ^ 

§ 69. Krsna Caitanya, Nityananda and Advaitananda are 
^sailed the three Prabhus, or masters of the sect. The descendants 
of Nity&nanda live at Nadiya, and those of Advaita at Santipur. 
They are the spiritual heads of the sect. Nityananda was 
appointed by Caitanya himself as the superior of the church. His 
female descendants live at Balegor, and male ones at Khordu 
near Barrackpur. There are temples belonging to Caitanya s 
followers at Mathurfi, Vrndavana, and three principal ones in 
Bengal: one at Nadiya dedicated to Caitanya, the other at 
Ambikfi, to Nityananda, and the third at Agradvlpa, to Gopinalha. 
There is a shrine dedicated to Caitanya in the vicinity of Dhaka- 
daksina in Northern Sylhet, where his father originally lived. It 
is visited by pilgrims from all i^arts of the district and even 
from Bengal. At Khetur, in the Rajasahi district, a temple is 
erected In his honour, where a religious fair is held in the month 
of October, which is attended by about 25,000 persons. 


1. See OaurtngifctaUvesaha GaurSngaoarita by Prasanna KumSra Vidya*. 
ratna, printed at Calcutta* 

1$ ( R.O. Bhandftrkar’s Works, Vol. IV ) 
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The sectarian marks worn by the followers of Caitanya ate 
two white perpendicular lines on the forehead joined together at 
the bridge of the nose and a line continued up to the tip of tbe 
nose. They also use necklaces of three strings of TulasI heeds 
and a rosary of the same, as a help in the muttering of Hari's 
name. The worship of Gurus, or spiritual heads, as gtds 
characterises this system. Most of Advaita’s followers observe 
caste distinctions, but a minority consists of Bair&gis, or recluses. 
In one branch ot the sect there are monks as well as nuns. They 
live in the same convent. And there is only a platonic relation 
between them. 

A person of the name of Ram Saram Pal of the Sadgopa caste 
founded about two hundred years ago a branch of the sect called 
Kartabhajas, or worshippers of the Karta, or headman. It admits 
of recruits from all castes and observes no distinction. The 
founder, also called Karta Baba, died at Qhosapur, and his 
votaries assemble periodically to do honour to him. The spiritual 
teachers of Caitanya‘s sect, whether male or female, are celibates. 

The three Prabhus, or masters, did not leave any compositions. 
But Gaitanya’s pupils, especially Rupa and SanStana, wrote a 
great deal. A work by the latter entitled Rasftmrtasindhu con- 
tains an analysis of the feeling of love, or Bhakti, explaining the 
states of mind which lead to it and its various forms. A con- 
siderable body of literature has grown up round this system of 
religion. 

XXIV. Debasement ot Vadsnavlsm. 

• • 

§ 70 . The worship of Radha, more prominently even than that 
of Krsna, has given rise to a sect, the members of which assume 
the garb of women with all their ordinary manners and affect to 
be subject even to their monthly sickness. Their appearance and 
acts are so disgusting that they do not show themselves very 
much in public, and their number is small. Their goal is the 
realisation of the position of female companions and attendants 
of Radha ; and hence probably they assume the name of Sakhl- 
bhavas( literally, the condition of companions). They deserve 
notice here only to show that, when the female element is idolised 
and made the object df special worship, such disgusting corrup* 
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tlons must ensue. The worship of Durg& in the form of Tripura- 
Bundarl has led to the same result. 

Though the Vaisnava systems of Nimb&rka, Vallabha and 
Caitanya are based on the fourth element of Vaisnavism that we 
have pointed out in a preceding Section, still that element has 
undergone an important modification. Before, Krsna was a 
person who had amorous dalliances with the Oopls generally. 
But now Emna had a definite consort in Radha, w'ho had a large 
number of female companions, who were probably the original 
Gopis. She is indissolubly united with him in the creed of 
worshippers. 

This R&dh& is not mentioned by name in the Harivathsa, 
Visnu-PurSna and the Bhagavata. In the last, however, among 
the oowherdesses engaged in Krsna 's amorous spurts in Vrnda- 
vana on an autumnal moonlight night, there was one with 
whom the youthful god carred on his dalliance further, 
after he had become invisible to the rest. This woman 
became proud of Krsna’s special attachment for her, where- 
upon the god disappeared from her also. Hero was con- 
ijpined a suggestion which probably led to the creation of 
^dha in later times. In the apocryphal NSradapancaratra- 
Samhita, as mentioned before,' tho one single ■■ "d is represented 
to have become two, one a woman and the othei a man, who was 
he himself. He then bad amorous intercoiirse with her. The 
woman was Radha. In tho Brahmavaivarta-Purana she has been 
made to spring from the primordial body of Krsna forming its left 
side, and is eternally associated with him in his amorous sports 
in this world as well as the world of cows ( Goloka ). The name 
of BukminI occurs in the ordinary form of Krsnaism, but in the 
systems named above it is entirely absent. The introduction of 
Radha’s name, and her elevation to a higher position even than 
Erana’s, operated as a degrading element in Vaisnavism, not 
only because she was a woman, but also because she was original- 
ly a mistress of the cowherd god, and her amorous dealing were 
of an overt character* 

In the Rama nultus, Slta is a dutiful and loving wife, and is 
1. I Ante, p. 58 N. B. U. | 
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benignant towards the devotees of her husband. She holds a posi- 
tion entirely subordinate to Bima, while B&dhft is often preferred 
to Brsna. There is no amorous suggestion in her story as in that 
of Badha, and consequently the moral influence of Bamaism is 
more wholesome. Kabir does not, so far as I know, mention the 
name of Sita at all. He was a strict monotheist, and his B&ma 
was the supreme lord ( Saheb ) only. Those other teachers who 
followed him maintain the same attitude, so that the BSma cultus 
represents a saner and purer form of Hindu religious thought than 
Badhakrsnaism. 

XXV. Namadev and Tukardm. 

§ 71. The popular Vaisnavism of the Maratha country centres 
itself round the shrine of Vithoba at Pandharpur, which is a city 
situated on the banks of the Bhima or Bhimarathl. The full name 
of the god is Vitthal, which is not a Sanskrit name, but the ety- 
mology is clear enough. It is stated that the corruption of the 
Sanskrit name Visnu in the Canarese language is Vitfliu, and 
this looks probable, since Krsna is corrupted into Eusta in the 
Goanese dialect and Eutta, Eitti, or Ersta in the Canarese ; and 
we have seen that Visnu, the first portion of the name of the 
Hoysala prince Visnu vardhana, was corrupted to Vitti or Bitti'. 
The terminations ba and la are appended to the name Visnu or 
Vittu to indicate additional sense such as tenderness or reverence. 
When the shrine was established, we have not the means of deter- 
mining, but we have clear evidence of its being in existence in 
the middle of the thirteenth century. In a copperplate Inscription 
of the reign of Ersna of the Ysdava dynasty of Devagiri, it is 
stated that Mallisetti, a general and viceroy of the king, made, 
while engaged on a military expedition, the grant of a village in 
the Belgaum district at Faundarlkaksetra, a holy place situated 
on the Bhimarathl, in the vicinity of the god Visnu, in the year 
1171 of the Saka era corresponding to 1249 A. D.‘. Now if the 
Paundarllcaksetra was situated on the Bhimarathl or Bhlm& river, 
it is certainly not unreasonable to suppose that is was the same 
as Pandbarl which is the alternative name of Pandharpur ; and 


1 See above, p. 72. 

2 Indian Antiquary, Vol. XIV, p. 68ff. 
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til* god In whose vioinity the grant was made must therefore 
have been Vitthal, or Vithoba, here mentioned by bis Sanskrit 
name and not the popular Canarese corruption. In another 
Inscription on stone, existing at Pandharpur itself and dated 
1192 Saka, which corresponds to 1270 A. D„ Bh&nu the son of 
Eeliava, is represented to have performed an Aptoryfima sacrifice 
in F&pdurangapura, in consequence of which crowds of people) 
and Yit^ala together with the gods, were greatly gratified,' 
Here we have another name of Pandharpur, and that was pro- 
bably given to it because it was the city of Pandurahga. 

Pandaranga, or Papduranga, is according to Hemacandra a 
name of Budra or Siva*. And we have a temple of Siva at 
Pandharpur, and pilgrims have to visit it first before going to 
of Vithoba or VHthal. Pandurahga, which is the same as 
the Pandurahga of Hemcandra, is however in modern times a 
popular name for Vit^al. Whether then the city was called 
Pandurahgapura on account of it containing the temple of Visnu 
or Vitthal, or that of Siva is doubtful. But from the wording of 
the Inscription, in which Vltthala and Pandurahgapura are 
mentioned independently, it would appear as if Vit^al bad no 
connection with the name, and it was given to the city on 
account of its containing a Siva temple. But when Vithoba's 
importance increased in later times so - astly that Siva was 
thrown entirely into the shade, Pandura,.ga became identical 
with Vitthala. 

The name Paundarlka ocouring in the first Inscription seems 
to owe its origin to a man named Pundarlka, the popular legend 
about whom is to the following effect. The region about Pandhar- 
pur was, it is said, a forest of the name of Dindiravana. There 
lived a man of the name of Pundallka, who spent all hie time in 
the service of his aged parents, and the god Emna was pleased 
with his devotion to them. Trt the meantime, while Ersna was 
living at Dv&rakS, he remembered Rsdhs, who was the object of 

1. Early History of the Decoan, Second Ed., p. 115, in which, however, 
Keiavs, the father of BhBnu, is by mistake represented as the sacrifioer. 
[ ss Vofaime III of this Edition, page 161.— H. B. IJ. ] 

S. DeAnEnamBlS, VI. 23. 
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his fervent love while he was in Gokula. R&dhs, who had, after 
Krsna’s leaving Gokula, betaken herself to a residence in the 
Himalaya mountain, for the practice of austerities in consequence 
of her separation from Ersna, came, to know of this through her 
innate cognitive power, and came at once to Dvarakfi and sat on 
the lap of Ersna. Some time after Rukmini, the wedded wife of 
Ersna, came to the place, and Radha did not rise up to honour her, 
as every other woman in similar circumstances did at her approach. 
Ersna even did not take Radba to task for this dishonour of 
Rukmini, and Rukmini got offended, left Dvaraka and wandered 
about, until she came to Dindiravana, and rested there on the site of 
the modern Pandharpur. Ersna was filled with sorrow at the dis- 
appearance of Rukmiid and went about in quest of her to all 
parts of the country, until he came to the place where Rukmini 
was lying. After some explanations she was reconciled to him, 
and Ersna then went to the hut of Pundallka to leward him for 
his devotion to his parents by personal manifestation. Pundallka 
being engaged in attending to the wants of his father and mother, 
was not able to greet him at once, and threw back a brick 
( Mar&thI : vlt ) and asked him to stand on it and wait for 'him 
until he finished what he was engaged on Ersna stood on the 
brick and there he was joined By Rukmini, and thus the shrine 
of Pandharpur grew up. 

Pundallka has been referred to as the originator of the YRlhal 
cult of devotion both by Namadev and Tuk&rSm, and that is 
the popular belief. The legend points to this fact, and we may 
therefore take him to be the person who promulgated the cult of 
Vitthobfi, or Visnu, in the Maratha country. He establi^ed 
himself at Pandharpur and it must be on that account that the 
city is called the holy place (Esetra) Paundarlka, which I identify 
with the modern name Pandhari in the first Inscription. The 
P&ndurangapura of the second may have become the later 
Pandharpur. 

There is another historical significance in this legend, and that 
appears to be this. At first, no woman was connected with the 
Ersna worship, as we have seen in the case of the pure P&fica* 
rStra or BhSgavata system. Then came R&dha to be associated 
with him in the North, tts we have seen, in the systems of 
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Kimb&rka, Vallabha and Caitanya, while RukminI, the lawful 
wife, was united with him in the Maratha country. The Ersna 
of Pandharpur is almost exclusively known by the name of 
Vltthala or Vithobs,, and RukminI by the name of Rakham&l or 
Rakham&b&I. In the religious literature of the country, Vitthala, 
or Ersna, is almost exclusively spoken of as Rukminipati or 
Bukminivara, the lord or husband of RukminI, and not as R&dhS- 
vallabha, or the lover of Ridhs. Thus the Vaisnavism of the 
Maratha country, associated as it is with those two names, is 
more sober and purer than that of the three systems named above. 
R&hl the Marathi form of Radhika, is nut unknown, but an in- 
significant place is assigned to her. The sports of Ersna in 
Gokula are also represented occasionally in the mode of worship, 
but very little importance is attached to them. 

This Vaisnavism of the Maratha country found a fertile soil 
among the lower classes, though it has had followers among 
Brfihmanas and other higher classes also. Like the Vaisnavism of 
the disciples of RSmSnanda, it had no learned or Sanskrit-knowing 
promulgators, but its prophets were Sudras, who, however, had 
the true religious instinct and possessed a clear spiritual insight. 
Such were NSmdev and Tukaram. 

§ 72. The family of Namdev originally lived at the village 
called Narasi Vamanl, situated near Earhac In the Satara District, 
and now known by the name of Bhayc-Narsingpur or Eolem- 
Narsingpur. It belonged to the tailor caste and followed that 
occupation or of dealers in cloth. The name of Namdev ’s father 
was Dsma Set, and that of his mother, Gonabal. They migrated 
to Patw^arpur, where N&mdev was born in the Saka year 1192, 
corresponding to 1270 A.. D. Namdev received ordinary educa- 
tion, but showed little capacity for the usual occupation of his 
family. He became a devoted worshipper of Vithoba and had for 
his Guru a person named Visoba Ehecar, who appears to have 
been a non-idolater. For Namdev says of him that he gave him 
the following instruction 

No,191'. ” A stone-god never speaks. What possibility then 
of his removing the disease of mundane existence? A stone 


1, Tukaram Tat ya’s edition, published in Bombay in 1894. 
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image is regarded as Ood, but the true God is wholly different. 
If a stone«god fulfils desirest how is it he breaks when struck? 
Those who adore a god made of stone, lose everything through 
their folly. Those who say and henr that a god of stone speaks 
to his devotees, are both of them fools. Those who extol the 
greatness of such a god and call themselves his devotees, should 
be regarded as worthless persons and their words should not be 
heard by the ear. If by chiselling a stone, a god is made of it 
and is worshipped with care for many years, will he be of use at 
any time ? Do reflect on this well in your mind. Whether a 
holy place is small or large, there is no god but stone or water. 
In the village of Dv&dasl ( BSrsi )' instruction was given tbat 
there is no place which is devoid of God. That God was shown 
to N&mft in his heart, and thus Ehecar conferred a blessing on 
him.” 

The omnipresence of God and his being neither stock nor 
stone are well brought out here. The omnipotence of God 
NSmdev brings out in the following r— 

No. 151. “ The Veda has to speak by thy might and the *kun 
has to move round; such is the might of thee, the lord of the 
universe I Knowing this essential truth, I have surrendered my> 
self to thee. By thy might it is that the' clouds have to pour 
down rain, mountains to rest firm and the wind to blow. Nothing 
moves at all ( without thee ). Oh lord P&ndurang ! thou art toe 
cause of all.’' 

It will thus be seen that, though NSmdev worshipped the idol 
at Pandharpur, he had full knowledge of the true nature of God, 
as given in treatises like the Upanisads ; and this God it was 
that he tried to attain. 

No. 1029. “Your mind is full of vices. What is the use of 
the pilgrimages you make ? What is the use of austere practices, 
if there is no repentance ? The sins resulting from a mental act 
cannot be effaced by the highest holy place ( literally : the father 
of the holy places ). The essence of the matter is very simple : 
Sin is effaced by repentance ”, so says NftmS. 


1. BSrsi is s town near Pa^dbaepor. 
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No. 887. “ Vows, fasts, and austerities are not at all necessary ; 
nor it is necessary for you to go on a pilgrimage. Bo you 
watchful in your hearts and always sing the name of Ilari. It is 
not necessary to give up eating food or drinking water ; fix your 
mind on the feet of Hari. Yoga or sacrificial ceremonies or 
giving up objects of desire is not wanted. Realise a fondness for 
the feet of Hari. Neither is it necessary for you to contemplate 
(lit. dwell in) the one without attributes. Holdfast to the love 
of the name of Hari ; says Nama, be firm in singing the name 
and then Pftndurang will render himself manifest to you." 

In these two songs Namdev urges upon his hearers the total 
inefficacy of the usual modes of purification and of the attain- 
ment of God, such as pilgrimages, vows, fasts, or meditation on 
the absolute, and sacrifices. 

No. 245. “ Recognise him alone to bo a righteous man, who 
sees Vasudeva in all objects, eradicting all pride or egoism. The 
rest are entangled in the shackles of delusion. To him all wealth 
is like earth and the nine species of gems are mere stones. The 
two, desire and anger, he has thrown out and cherishes in his 
heart ( lit. house ) quietude and forgiveness. Ho constantly 
repeats the name of Govinda, not desisting oven for a moment.*' 

No. 1004. “Firmly grasp the truth which Is Narayana. I’urity 
of conduct should not be abandoned ; one shou'd not be afraid of 
the censure of people and thus accomplish one’s own purpose. 
Surrender yourself to your loving friend ( G(jd ), giving up all 
ostentation and pride. The censure of people should be regarded 
as praise and their praise not heeded. One should entertain no 
longing for being respected and honoured, but should nourish 
in oneself a liking for devotion. This should be rendered firm in 
the mind and the name of God should not bo neglected even for 
a moment.” 

In these songs Namdev describes the holy condition of him 
who is a devotee of V&sudeva and sees him everywhere, and 
preaches self-surrender to him, regardless of the criticism of the 

world. 

This is a short specimen of the teachings of Namdev. Purity 
of heart, humility, self-surrender, forgiveness, and the love of Cjod 
17 [ R. Gf. Bhandarkac’s Workw, Vol. IV. ] 
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form the sum and substance of it. NSmdeT wrote songs in Hindi 
also and some of these are incorporated in the Grantha — S&heb, 
or the Bible of the Sikhs. T will here translate two of these': — 

No. 2352. " He is one, [ but ] fills and encompassess many ; 
wherever you look yon find him there. There is scarcely one 
who understands him, all being deluded by the variegated picture 
drawn by Maya ( delusive power ). Everything is Govinda, every- 
thing is Govinda, there is nothing without Govinda. Just as 
there is one thread and on it are woven breadthwise and length- 
wise hundreds of thousands of beads, so is everything woven in 
the lord. The waves, the foam, and the bubbles of water are not 
different from water. All this extent of the universe is the sport 
of Parabrahma, and when we think of it, is not different from it. 
Illusive phantoms and the objects seen in dreams are regarded 
as real. When by the instruction of my Guru my mind awoke, 
1 accepted the truth. Reflecting in your mind, see this all to be 
the creation of Hari, says NSmdev ; in the inside of every indivi- 
dual thing there is one MurUri alone without any interstice." 

No. 2353. “ The pitcher is filled and the water brought to 
bathe the god. There were forty-two hundreds of thousands of 
animals in it ; there was already Vitthal in them. Whom shall 
1 bathe ? Wherever we go there is Vitthal and he ever sports in 
joy. Flowers have been brought and wreaths woven of them for 
worshipping God. First of all the flowers were smelt by the bees, 
there was Vitthal there ; what shall 1 do ? Milk has been brought 
and cooked for the offering of Ehlr" to God. The milk was first 
tasted by the calf, in it was Vitthal, what shall 1 do ? Here is 
Vitthal, there is Vitthal, there is no world without Vitthal. This 
place and that, thou hast filled. Thou hast filled the whole worid, 
says Nama humbly'**. 

In these hymns God’s omnipresence is described by N&mdev. 


1 Tukarum Tatya'a edition. 

2 A preparation of milk and rice mixed With sugar. 

3 These two hymns have been translated by Macauliflf'e in Vol, VI, pp. 41-43 
of the Sikh Religion. The readings in the Bombay Ed. have been com- 
pared with those in the Grantha-SSheb, pp. 427-28 of the Lurknow Ed. 
of 1893. 
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8 73. The date assigned to the birth of NSmdev is, as we have 
seen, ^ka 1192, that is 1270 A. D. This makes him a contempo- 
rary of JSindev, the author of the JhandevI, which was finished 
in 1290 A. D. But the Mar&thi of the latter work is decidedly 
archaic, while that of Namdev's writings has a considerably more 
modern appearance. N&mdev’s Hindi too looks more modern 
than that of the thirteenth century, when the poet Canda 
flourished'. What this is due to, it is difficult to say. But it 
appears probable that the traditional date of Namdev’s birth 
-Saka 1192-bas been pushed backwards and that he is represented 
as a contemporary of Jnandev. We have seen in a former section* 
that N&bhijl in naming the successors of Visnusvamin places 
Jflftndev flrst and NSmdev afterwards. If we are to judge from 
Namdev's Marathi and Hindi, his date must be put later by about 
a century. 

Some conception, however, of the time when Namdev flourished 
may be formed from the strong and definite sentiments as to the 
futility of idol- worship, which his instructor is represented ( in 
one of the hymns translated ) to have expressed. Khecar, or Visoba 
Ehecar as he is usually called, appears to have been an uncom- 
promising opponent of idol-worship from the accounts given of 
liim in the existing biographies. All previous writers, including 
Ramanuja, as well as a great many that fullov ed, excused idol- 
worship in some way or other. If then Kheoar’s attitude towards 
it was definitely hostile, he and his pupil Namdev must have 
flourished when the Mahomedan influence had for the first time 
become very powerful. The Mahumedans established themselves 
in the Deccan in the beginning of the fourteenth century of the 
Christian era, and their hatred of idol-worship must have taken 
about a hundred years to make its way into the understanding of 
religious Hindus. 

But a more direct evidence for the fact that Namdev flourished 
after the Mahomedans had established themselves in the Imsratha 
counti^ is afforded by his mention in a song (No. 364) of the 

1 See my Report on the Search for Sanskrit MSS, 1887- 1891, page LXXX, 
I = Volume II of this Edition, p. 343. — N. B. U, ] 

2 ( Ante. p. 109.— N. B. U. J 
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destruction of idols by the Turaks, i. e., Turks. The Mahomedang 
were often called Turaks in early times by the Hindus. N&mdev, 
therefore, probably lived about or after the end of the fourteenth 
century. • 

It will thus bo seen that the date of N&nadev’s birth 
given with such details is quite wrong. Unfortunately the histori- 
cal spirit has by no means been the distinguishing feature of the 
intellectual life of us Indians, and we often confuse different 
persons together, and attribute to one what belongs to another. 
Some such confusion must have taken place in the present case. 

Tttkaram 

§ 74. Tukaram was born and lived at a village called Dehu, 
which is about fourteen miles to the north-east of Poona. The name 
of thejfamily to which he belonged was More. It was a family of 
the Maratha caste, which caste may have sprung from the old 
order of Ksatriyas, but is considered to belong to the SCidra order. 
Nothing specific is known about the date of his birth, but there is 
no reason for doubting the truth of the date traditionally assigned 
to his death, which is Saks 1571, corresponding to 1649 A. D. His 
biographer, Mahipati, represents him to have become a i>ankrupt 
at the end of the first half.of his life, when he was twenty-one 
years of age. From that it is inferred that he lived for 42 year.., 
and he is thus understood to have been born in 1607-8 A. D. 

Seven of Tukaram’s ancestors were devoted worshippers of the 
god Vithoba. Of these ViSarhbbara was the first who made regular 
pilgrimages to Paiidharpur, but after some years he constructed a 
temple in his own village, and placing the idols of Vithoba and 
Rukmai in it, dedicated it to their worship. Tuk&r&m's father’s 
name was Bolhoji and he followed the occupation of a petty 
trader. When he became old, he proposed to entrust the affairs of 
his family and his business to SSvjl, his eldest son. But Sivjl was 
a man for whom a worldly life had no interest, and he declined 
to undertake the business. It was, therefore, made over to 
Tuk&ram, who was then thirteen years of age. TukSrSm managed 
the affairs somehow, till he became seventeen years old, when 
his father died. He naturally felt desolate when this occurred, 
and being a man of simplicity and liable to be imposed upo oby 
designing persons, hjs affairs got into disorder and he incurred 
loss »n his trade 
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Tuk&rSm was at first married to a wife who was sioklj, and 
some time later he married another of the name of Ji jabfil or 
2.vall, the daughter of a well-to-do trader in Poona. When his 
affairs got into confusion, Avail procured a loan for him and set 
him up again. A short time after, he made a profit in his new 
trade, and, while coming back from the place to which he had 
gone for the sale of his goods, he met a man who was being carried 
about by the agents of his creditor, and who was crying out for 
assistance to relieve him from his debt and the impending impri- 
sonment. To this man Tukaram gave all that he possessed — the 
capital, and the profit that he had made. He returned to Dehu 
empty-handed, and soon after there was a famine, which made 
him a thorough bankrupt, and his first wife died of hunger. 

Tuk&r&m then made up his mind to renounce his business, but 
his younger brother Kanhya protested against it. Then,8itttngonthe 
banks of the IndrayanI, he told his brother to bring all the docu- 
ments, deeds and bonds relating to their business, divided them 
into two parts, gave one to Kanhya, and told him to live separa- 
tely from him, and his own share he threw into the river. 

Henceforward he devoted himself to the contemplation of God 
and singing his praise.s spending the day on the top of a hill near 
Dehu and the night at the temple of Vithoba in the village. 

He read the Marathi works on religious subjects of the saints 
and sages who had flourished before him. The idea of giving 
expression to his thoughts and feelings by composing songs in 
Marathi soon arose in his mind. The metre used by him was that 
which is known by the name of Abhahg, the measure of which is 
by no means strict or regular, but which is characterised by the 
use of rhyming words at specific intervals. A single-minded piety 
and the desire to be of service to all, even by executing their 
errands, became settled points in his character. Family matters 
had to be attended to by his wife. Avail, who often found herself 
in great straits. 

Tukftrftm’s chief occupation was the performance of 
Kirtans, which consist of religious discourses interspersed with 
the singing of songs. These discourses gradually became very 
attractive and drew in crowds of people. The songs he sung at 
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the^e had been often prepared by himself, and some were composed 
by him extempore while engaged in the discourse. 

Tuk&rftm’s fame spread about not only in his village, but in 
the surrounding country, and it evolved jealousy, especially in 
the minds of Brahmanas, who had set themselves up as religious 
teachers ; and he was subjected to perseciition. He, however, main* 
tained an evenness of temper throughout, though there were 
struggles In the mind. His fame reached the ears of the rising 
prince, SivSjl, the future king of the Marathas. He was eager to 
bear Tuk&r&m ’a Kirtans, and on one occasion invited him into his 
presence, sending him messengers with torches, umbrella and 
horses, as emblems of high honour. Tuk&rS.m. however, declined 
to go and sent him a letter written in his usual metre. On another 
occasion Sivajl attended his Kirtan at Lohagaon, about six miles 
from Poona, and placed before him a plate full of golden coins. 
Tuk&r&m, of course, declined to receive them, and they were dis* 
tributed among the Brahmanas there. When his end approached, 
he is reported to have gathered togetlier a large body of his 
followers and to have proceeded to the banks of the Indrayani, 
all singing loudly and enthusiastically the praises of God afld 
fully absorbed in it. When they approached the river, TukarSm 
suddenly disappeared. No further account of his death has been 
handed down. 

§ 75. It has been already stated that Tukaram had acquired a 
great facility in composing Abhangs. He spoke in Abhangs and 
wrote in Abhagns. Some of these only could be written and 
were written, and others were neglected by him or his immediate 
followers, but retained in the memory of others. The collections, 
therefore, of his pieces cannot be expected to be of the same size. 
There are two such printed in Bombay, one containing 4621 
pieces &nd the other 8441. This latter collection is uncritically 
made and oftentimes one same piece is given a second time with 
the opening lines omitted. Still, this is a larger collection and 
contains Abhangs which are not to be found in the first collec- 
tion, but are quite in the style of Tukaram with the usual fervent 
devotion and purity of thought. 

We will now give a fe?y specimens 
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First collection! No. 2869. “ When the auspicious juncture of 
Siihhsstha' comes, it brings fortune only to barbers and priests. 
There are orores of sins in the heart, but externally a man shaves 
the hair on the head and the beard. What has been shaved off, has 
disappeared. Tell me what else has changed. The vicious habits 
are not changed, which might bo regarded as a mark of the 
destruction of sins •, says Tuka, without devotion and faith every- 
thing else is useless trouble.” 

Second collection, No. 4733. “ What hast thou done by going 
to a holy river ? Thou hast only outwardly washed thy skin. In 
what way has the interior been purified ? By this thou hast only 
added a feather to thy cap ( lit. prepared a decoration for thyself ). 
Fiven if the bitter Vrndavana fruit is coated with sugar, the set- 
tled quality of the interior (bitterness) is in no way lessened. If 
peace, forgiveness, and sympathy do not come in, why should you 
take any trouble t ” 

First coll.. No. 90 ( 1-2 ). “ Sesamum seeds and grains of rice 
thou hast burnt by tlirowing into fire, but desire and anger are as 
mischievous as before. Why hast tliou taken trouble in vain, 
giving up the adoration of Paudurang?” 

Here Tukaram condeniiit, religious ictices which concern 
the body only, and mechanical rites, such as giving oblations, and 
enforces the necessity of striving fi>r the attainment of spiritual 
virtue and of the adoration of (rod. 

In No. 2383 ( first coll., ) TukarSm condemns the worship of 
goddesses, J&kh!ll Jokhal, of gods like Bhairava and even Gana- 
pati, and of ghosts and goblins, and earnestly recommends the 
adoration of him whose consort is RaVbamal. Tukar&m was thus 
a devotee only of Vithoba of Pandharpur and a monotheist in this 
sense. Though he worshlpi ed the idol at the place, still he had 
always before his mind’s eye the great Lord of the universe, as 
the following will show : — ' 

First coll.. No. 4361. “Thy greatness is unsearchable. Even the 
Vedas became silent and the power of the mind becomes stunted. 

1 When Jupiter is in the sign of Leo, the period is considered ffivourable 
for th« washing away of sins, and Hindus go to holy places, such as Nasik| 
shave their heads and rnustdches and bathe in the river. 
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What possibility is there of my mental power reaching Him, whose 
light it is that the sun and the moon display ? Even the thousand- 
tongued ( the great serpent ) is unable to expound thy greatness. 
How then shall I be able to do* so? Says Tukft, we are thy 
children, thou art our mother : place us under the shadow ( pro- 
tection ) of thy grace.’ ’ 

Fist coll., No. 4419. “ All the world says that there is not a 
space so minute as a sesamum seed without thee. The old Hsis, 
sages, poiouB and holy men said that thou art in the heart of all 

these things Thou hast filled up numberless universes 

and also a residue still remained. But to me thou hast become 
inaccessible. ’’ 

First Coll., No. 1870. ‘ God is ours, certainly ours, and is the 
soul of all souls. God is near to us, certainly near, outside and 
inside. God is benignant, certainly benignant, and fulfils every 
longing even of a longing nature. God protects us, certainly pro- 
tects us, and subdues strife and death. God is merciful, certainly 
merciful, and protects Tuka.” 

This great God is to be attained only by devoted love and by 
no other means : — 

First coil.. No. 810. “ This thy nature is beyond the grasp of 
the mind or of words ; and therefore I have made devoted love a 
measure. I measure the Endless by the measure of love ; he is not 
to be truly measured by any other means. Thou art not to be 
found by processes of concentration (Yoga), sacrificial rites, practice 
of austerities, and any bodily exertions, nor by knowledge. Oh 
Kesava, accept the service which we render to thee in the simpli- 
city of our hearts.” 

There is peace and pure indescribable bliss in seeing God 

Second coll., No. 1411. “ Oh N&rSy&na, the peace arising 
from rest is truly not to be attained without thy feet ; even if 
modes and methods are followed for crores of Ealpas,' bliss will 
not ensue. The bliss of. bliss, which is interminable and boundless, 
which is enjoyed by Hari and Hara, manifest to me, oh thou I the 


1, A long fatmloui period. 
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sustalner of my soul, oh omniscient, those feet of thine [ which 
produce It ].” 

But this Qod is not to be seen by those whose passions are un- 
restrained 

First coll., No. 4420. “ The Endless is beyond, and between 
him and me there are the lofty mountains of desire and anger. I 
am not able to ascend them, nor do I find any pass. Insurmount- 
able is the ascent of my (mountain-like) enemies. What possibility 
is there of my attaining Nfirayana, my friend ? Paiidurang is 
lost to me ; says TukS, it is now plain that this valuable life of 
mine has gone for nothing.” 

To curb these passions becomes now his great and earnest aim. 
He ''Tamines his heart carefully and on all occasions in life finds 
them present there in one shape or another ; with all his efforts he 
fails to restrain them ; and addresses fervent prayers again and 
again to God to help him. The number of these is very large : — 

Second Coll., No. 1430. “ With whose support shall I gird up 
my loins ? Oh P&ndurahg, I feel depressed. All wicked persons 
abide in my frame and my mind is subdued by them. All m.y 
efforts have proved fruitless. What shall I do ? Thou art the only 
* mother of the helpless ; says Tuka, those wi'-l* ed persons will not 
leave my frame without thy might. ’ ’ 

The wicked persons are passions. 

When in the course of years, Tukaram became famous and was 
praised everywhere, he found a glow of satisfaction gathering 
strength in bis heart. This he recognised as pride or conceit, 
and he was greatly afraid of it, and again and again prayed to 
God to free him from this pride and bestow humility of spirit : — 

First coll., No. 1779. “ I have become an expert in the unre- 
stricted use of words. The roo' of the whole matter I have not 
Therefore, oh king of Pandharl ! my mind is afflicted. 
Who knows what is in my heart ? I am respected or worshipped, 
and this has given rise to conceit ; and my further progress 
(towards perfection) has been arrested ; says Tuka, I do not know 
the true way and find myself in the hands of egotism. ” Again : — 

First coll. No. 1133. “ What shall I do with fame and worldly 

18 1 R. G. Bbandarkar’s Worka, Vol. IV. j 
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honour and greatncBS ? Do show me thj feet. Do not bring about 
this (result), that thy servant should go for nothing. If 1 become 
great and bear the burden of ostentatious knowledge, I shall go 
away from thy feet farther and farther. What possibility is there 
of people knowing the internal condition ? A man is judged by his 
external appearances. Even adversity will be sweet to me, if it 
leads me to thy feet.’ ’ 

lie thus goes on cultivating the virtue of humility, until at 
last he comes to speak of the death of the self in him as in the 
following : — 

First coll., No. 3474. “ I have surrendered my soul to thee and 
then I have abandoned my individuality (dwelling). Now tby 
might alone prevails here. I being dead, thou hast established 
thy station here. Now nothing like m e and mine remains here.” 

Here he speaks of his ha ing abandoned the self and God’s 
having come to dwell in his heart instead of the self. And more 
distinctly . — 

•Mk 

First Coll.. No. 2668. ” I have seen my own death with my 
eyes. The result is incomparable rapture. The three worlds are 
filled with joy. And I have enjoyed as the soul of all. By my 
sense of individuality I was confined to one place and by its 
abandonment I have become all-reaching. The pollution arising 
from birth and death is at an end and 1 am free from the littleness 
resulting from the feeling of m e and mine. Nfirayana has now 
given me a place to dwell in : putting my faith in him I have 
remained at his feet ; Tuka says, the fulfilment of what 1 under- 
took I have manifested to the world.” 

Here he speaks of the dying of the lower man in himself and 
the coming to life of the higher man. 

There is a large number of pieces conveying instruction to 
men seeking spiritual advance. A few sbecimens will now be 
given 

First coll.. No. 3800. “ Therefore one should surrender oneself 
to God with all one’s heart. He will carry one to the opposite 
bank of the river of life, which is difficult to be crossed. He 
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whose name is Ansnta, or Endless, is very merciful ; Tuki says, 
I have experienoed this and therefore announce it to all." 

Second Coll., Ko. 5383. “ Fortunate, indeed, are those persons. 
In whose heart dwells forgiveness and to whom, when there is 
occasion, courage and strength do not fail ; who do not criticise 
other people by calling them good or bad and who think nothing 
of worldly greatness or superiority ; who internally and externally 
are alike pure like the Gangs and whose heart is tender ; Tuks 
says, I will wave my body round them and place my head on 
their feet." 

First coll., No. 2397. “ For all beings entertain no hostile 
feeling. This one alone is the excellent way. Thus alone will 
N^r^yana accept thee. All talk without this is useless trouble. 
Relatives as well as the evil-disposed should be regarded as alike 
and the mind devoted to the doing of good to others ; TiikS. says, 
when the mind is pure everything becomes efficacious." 

First coll.. No. 1368. “ Do noi give up food ; do not betake 
yourself to a forest-dwelling ; in all your sufferings and enjoy- 
ments think of N&rayana. A child sitting on the shoulders of its 
mother feels no trouble. Put an end to all thoughts different 
"from this. Do not get entangled in worldly enjoyments nor 
abandon them ; dedicate everything you do t Grod, and have done 
with it ; Tuka says, do not ask me again and a9,ain ; nothing else 
is to be taught but this.” 

Here TukSram dissuades men from giving up the world and 
becoming recluse.s, and advisee them instead to dedicate their lives 
to the service of God and do everything in manner to propi- 
tiate him. 

The question has often been discussed among Mardthas whe- 
ther TukarSm followed the Ved ntic theory of Sainkaracarya and 
regarded everything as an illusion except one soul. There are 
some Abhahgs which exhibit the closest possible approach to that 
theory such as the following 

First coll.. No. 300. “ What means crossing a mirage to reach 
the yonder bank? Children play with golden coins which are but 
pot-sherds. Is there any profit or loss by those transactions ? 
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Little girls perform marriage ( of dolls ). Is the relation thus 
established real ? The happiness or misery experienced in a 
dreailb is seen not to be true when a man awakes. The expre* 
Bsions, one is born, one is dead, a:^e all false ; and the saying that 
persons are in bondage or are delivered is a mere waste of breath, 
so says Tuka.” 

Here the iilusive nature of everything is set forth quite in the 
style of Sarhkaraoarya’s world-illusion. Again 

First coll., No. 1992. “ A sugar crystal and sugar powder 
differ only in the name. There is no difference when sweetness 
is to be judged. Tell me, oh Pandurang, how thou and I are 
distinct. Thou hast moved the world, and m e and mine are the 
results. Gold in the form of ornaments is worn on the foot, 
the hands, nose and the head. When all these are thrown into 
the crucible, where remains the distinction ? Profit and loss are 
real in the dream when one goes to sleep ; both vanish when one 
is awakened, so says Tuka.’’ 

Hero there is a mixture of the two opposite theories, that of 
Parinama, or development, as in the case of gold and ornaments 
made of it, and that of Vivarta, or illusion, as in the case of things 
seen in a dream. The latter alone is held by Saihkaracarya. 
Again 

First coll.. No. 2482. “When salt is dissolved in water, what 
is it that remains distinct ? I have thus become one in joy with 
thee and have lost myself in thee. When fire and camphor are 
brought together, is there any black remnant ? Tuk& says, thou 
and I were one light. ’ ' 

Here the losing of self-consciousness in moments of ecstasy 
appears to I e what is meant, and not quite a perfect identity of 
God and man. Namdev and Tukfiram were not learned Pandits 
like B&m&nuja and Madhva and cannot be expected to formulate 
a consistent metaphysical theory of the relations between God, 
man, and the world. On the other hand, Tuk&r&m was such a 
devout and sincere lover of God that the idea of such a distinct- 
ness between the three as would render such a love possible, was 
constantly present in' hie mind, and there are a great many 
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Abhahgs in which he condemns the theory of spiritual monism 
as in the following 

First ooll., No. 1471. " His words should not be listened to, 
who expounds useless ( unsubstantial ) knowledge without Bhakti, 
or devotion. When monism is expounded without faith and love, 
the expounder as well as the hearer are troubled and afflicted. He 
who calls himself Brahma and goes on in his usual way, should 
nut be spoken to and is a buffoon. The shameless one who speaks 
heresy in opposition to the Vedas is an object of scorn among 
holy men. Even an outcast is superior to him who cuts off the 
relation between God and his devotee (by asserting them to be 
identical ) ; so says Tuka.” 

Here is an uncompromising denunciation of spiritual monism 
whiou leaves no scope fur Biiakti, or devotion. It is considered 
as opposed to the Vedas and as a heresy. Again : — 

First coll., No. 3753. “ For me there is no satisfaction in the 
doctrine of monism. Sweet to mo is the service of thy feet. 
Confer this gift ujwn me making it fit (to be given by thee ). Thy 
name and the singing of it are dear to me. The relation between 
God and his dev(>tee is a source of elevated joy. Make me feel 
this, keeping me distinct from thee. All this belongs to thee. 
Confer it upon m‘' some day.” 

Here in his confutation of spiritual monism lie takes his stand 
on the heartfelt charms of the love of Cod. He sets the innate 
feelings of his heart against the sophism of the advocates of the 
Advaita Vedanta. 

First coll., No. 1589. “ T will make the mouth of the knowets 

of Brahma to water ( in longing ) and make the delivered ones to 
abandon the pristine condition ( attao n in consequence of deli- 
verance ). In singing, the whole bodily frame becomes instinct 
with Brahma and the good . rtuno ( resulting from it ) consists 
in making God a debtor. I will bring indolence on him whose 
practice it is to repair to holy places, and make the enjoyment of 
a life in heaven bitter. T will make the man who practises 
austerities give up his pride and put to shame sacrificial 
rites and . harikies. I will accomplish the great object of life, viz., 
love and wealth of devotion, which constitutes the true treasure 
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of Brahma and its substance; and I will make people say that it 
was by good fortune that they saw Tukfi and became blessed/’ 

Here his enthusiasm for the love and devotion for God be- 
comes so great, that he instinctiyely, as it were, out of the 
strength of his feelings declares all other ways of reaching God, 
including the monistic Vedanta, as worthless and inefficacious. 

Lastly I will here translate the Abhahg in which Tukaram 
sets forth the mission of his life 

First coll.. No. 520. “We lived in the Vaikuntha and have 
come for this very reason, viz., for bringing into practice truly 
what the Rsis taught. The world is overgrown with weeds ; we 
will sweep clean the paths trodden by the righteous and accept 
what has remained. The old truths have disappeared. Mere 
verbal knowledge has brought about destruction. The mind ( of 
man) is eager for worldly enjoyments and the way to God has been 
wholly obliterated. We will beat the drum of Bhakti which carries 
terror to this sinful age ; Tuka says, proclaim victory with joy'.” 

The above extracts from a voluminous collection will give 
some indication of the manner in which Tukaram endeavoured to 
eiecute his mission. He denounced the merely mechanical rites 
and practices, enforced humili^ and the purification of the heart 
and a single-minded devotion to God. 

XXVL Resume of Vaimavisin. 

§ 76. We have thus completed our survey of Vaisnavism from 
about the fifth century before Christ to the middle of the seven- 
teenth. It first appeared as a religious reform, like Buddhism 
and Jainism, but based on theistic principles. Its early name 
was Ekantika Dharma, or the religion of a single-minded love 
and devotion to One. In its back-ground stood the Bhagavad- 
gltS, a discourse professing to be preached by VSsudeva-Ersna. 
It soon assumed a sectariai^ form and was called the Pfincaratra 
or Bhagavata religion. It was professed by a tribe of Ksatriyas 
of the name of Satvataand was noticed by Megasthenes, about the 
end of the fourth century before Christ, as the religion of such a 
specific peeple. This faith mingled itself with the existing one 
in Narayana, the fountain from which all men have sprung, and 

1 The readings of this piece hiwe been compared with those handed down 
orally and corrected. 
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with that in Visnu, whose traces were visible in this world, and 
who at the same time had a mysterious nature. In the 
Bhagavadglti itself were embodied some of the teachings of the 
Upanisads and a few general doctrines of two kinds of philosophy, 
the Saihkhya and the Yoga, which, however, had not yet assumed 
the character of definite systems. 

Soon after the beginning of the Christian era another element 
was contributed to this system of religion by the Abhiras, or 
cowherds, who belonged to a foreign tribe, in the shape of the 
marvellous deeds of the boy-Krsna, who came to be regarded 
as a god, and of his amorous dalliances with cowherdesses. So 
constituted, Vaisnavism went on till about the end of the eighth 
century, when the doctrine of spiritual monism and world-illusion 
Wtt^ promulgated and disseminated by Samkaracarya and his 
followers. This was considered as destructive of the Bhakti, or 
love, which Vaisnav ism enjoined. 

And the feeling of hostility to spiritual monism gathered to a 
head in the eleventh century, when Ramanuja made strenuous 
endeavours to put it down and spread the religion of Bhakti in a 
re-invigorated form. He was followed in the North by Nimb&rka, 
who, however, gave prominence to the fourth orcowherdess element 
of Vaisnavisin and enjoined the worsh* of Krsnas mistress 
Kadha also, Ramanuja having passed them )ver in severe silence. 

The attacks on spiritual monism and world-illusion were con- 
tinued in a determined and definite manner in the thirteenth 
century by Madhva or Anandatirtha, who established the doctrine 
of pluralism, and brought into prominence the name of Visnu 
as that of the supreme God. In the North, Ramananda gave a 
new turn to Vaisnavism by bringing in the name of Rama, while 
Ramanuja, from whom his metaphysical doctrines arc derived, 
laid particular stress on the rame Narayana. The preachings of 
Bamanandaand his disciples were carried on in the Vernacular. 
Ramananda's religious activity is to be referred to the fourteenth 
century. He was followed by Kabir in the fifteenth century, who 
preached strict monotheism, the name of his God being Rama, 
and condemned idolatry. 

Vallabha in the sixteenth century preached the worship of the 
boy-Krsna and his mistress Radha. Caitanya about the same 
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time promulgated the worship of the grown-up Kmna, for 
ever assooiated wijjh R£dha, who was idealised into an image of 
pure love. The increasing ardency in the love and devotion of 
God sought for realistic expression, -and the conception of Bsdha 
deepened and acquired an exclusive prominence and importance. 
The devotion of Caitanya and his followers was sincere and 
fervent, and even bordered on the frantic ; but that of Vallabha 
and his school was more dramatic than real. Ultimately this con- 
ception led to the degradation of Vaisnavisra. 

In the Mar&tha Country, NSmdev, whose date is uncertain, 
but who probably lived about the end of the fourteenth century, 
and Tukiram, in the first half of the seventeenth century, preached 
the worship of Vithoba of Pandharpur as the supreme God, and, 
discarding Radha-Krsnaism, cultivated a more sober line of 
devotion. They also resorted to the Vernacular for the dissemi- 
nation of their ideas. They, as well as Kabir, and to a certain 
extent, Caitanya also, condemned the formalism, which prevailed 
in the religion of their day, and preached pure love of God, The 
two Marathfl saints and Kabir also laid particular stress qjjf the 
purification of the individual’s heart and moral elevation as 
means to a single-minded and devoted love of God, and as 
necessary for the attainment of eternal bliss. 

The points of contact between these various Vaisnava systems 
are that their spiritual elements are essentially derived from the 
Bhagavadglta, that Vasudeva as the name of the Iduprenie Being 
stands in the back-ground of all, and that spiritual monism and 
world-illusion are denounced by them equally. The differences 
arise from the varied importance that they attach to the different 
spiritual doctrines ; the proiainence that they give to one or other 
of the three elements that were mingled with VUsudevism ; the 
metaphysical theory that they set up ; and the ceremonial which 
they impose upon their followers. 

The Bhagavadglta was supplemented in later times by the 
P&ftoaratra Saihhltas and the Puranas such as the Visnu and 
tiie Bhagavata, and other later works of that description. These 
occasionally elucidated some of the essential doctrines, laid down 
the ceremonial, and brought together a vast mass of legendary 
matter to magnify the i^pc^ance of their special teachings, and 
render them attractive. 



Part II. 

SAIVISM AND MINOR RELIGIOUS SYSTEMS. 

L Introductory. 

Formation of the Conception of Rudra-Siva. 

§ 77. Some of the phenomena of external nature are pleasing, 
vivifying and benignant; others are terrible, dispiriting and 
destruotive. In the dawn, the Aryas found the lovely goddess 
Usas, pursued by her lover Surya, or the Sun ( RV 1. 115 3 ). In 
the r'i^^ng sun, they found Mitra, a friendly god, who roused them 
from sleep and set them to do the work of the day ( RV. HI. 59. 1 ; 
VIL 36. 2 ). And in the sun, who visibly at rising stretched forth 
his rays as if they were his arms, filling the heaven and the earth, 
vivifying the world at ths end of the night and placing it in the 
course assigned to it by him, they found Savitr ( RV. TV. 53. 3 I 
The dreadful and destructive phenomena are usually the storms 
that uproot trees and even demolish houses, accompanied by the 
tliunderbolt which strikes down men and ^'^asts dead in a 
moment ; and the epidemics that rage and car> off numbers of 
men. 1 b these the old Aryas saw Rudra, who went about howling 
with the stormy winds ( Maruts \ who were nis sons ( Rudriyas ). 

But human beings do not believe in a purely malignant power 
reigning in the universe. The dreadful phenomena are attributed 
to the wrath of a god, which, however, can be appeased by prayer, 
praise and offerings. Then the god becomes Siva, or the benig- 
nant. This appears to be the natural proco^.^ oy which a belief 
in such a god as Rudra-Siva became establisheo in India in 
ancient times. We will now tracu the development of the idea of 
this god until he became the supremo creator, ruler, and pervader 
of the universe, a knowledge of whom contributed to eternal bliss. 

/ 

IL The 'Oevelopment of the Idea of Rudm-Siva. 

§78. Rudra is represented as discharging brilliant shafts 
which run about the heaven and the earth ( RV. VII. 46. 3 ) and 

19 t R, G* Bhandarkar*s works, Vol. IV. J 
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as possessing weapons which slay cows and men ( RV. L 114. 10 ). 
tlere the destructive agency of lightning seems to have been 
cldarly in view. He is prayed to by the singers to keep these 
away from them and to protect the two-footed and four- 
footed beings belonging to them ( RV. 1. 114. 1 ). When, in conse- 
Quence of the prayers or in the natural course of things, the 
cattle go unharmed, Rudra is represented to be Patupa, or 
protector of the cattle ( RV. 1. 114. 9 ). 

Rudra is prayed to not to afflict children with disease 
( RV. VII. 46. 2 ) and to keep all in the village free from 
illness ( RV. 1. 114. 1 ). Rudra was thus believed to cause 
diseases, and when men recovered from them or were 
altogether free from them, that also was attributed to the 
agency of Rudra ; and he is consequently spoken of as possessing 
healing remedies ( RV. I. 43. 4 ) and as the best physician of 
physicians (RV. II. 33. 4) and as possessed of a thousand medicines 
( RV. VII. 46. 3 ). The singers also pray for the acquisition of 
those pure and salutary remedies belonging to the Maruts and 
Rudra, which father Menu desired ( RV. II. 33. 13 ). 

The general oharactei: of the prayers addressed to Rudra 
is well brought out in the following : “ Oh Rudra, do 
not, out of thy anger, injure our children and descendants, 
our people, our cattle, our houses, and do not kill our 
men. We invoke thee always with offerings ” ( RV. 1. 114. 8 . ). 
By his power he perceives all earthly beings and by his 
universal sovereignty he perceives divine beings ( RV. 
VII. 46. 2 ). Here even in the Rgveda, Rudra is raised to su- 
preme power. 

§ 79. The character of Rudra appears in a much more develop- 
ed form In the Satarudriya ( TS. IV. 5. 1 5 VS. chapter 16 ). His 
benignant form (Siv& tanuh) is distinguished from its opposite, the 
malignant. He is called Oirlsa or Oiritra, 'Tying on a mountain”, 
probably because the thunderbolt that he hurls, springs from a 
cloud, which is often compared to a mountain and in which he 
was believed to dwell. The cowherds and the female bearers of 
waters see him as he cr^ps along with his blue neck and red com- 
plexion, that is, these simple folk working in the open field see a 
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blaok oloud tingred red by the soft glow of the lightning. Repre* 
eenilng, as Rudra does, the darker powers of nature, he may be 
expected to dwell away from the habitations of men, and therefore 
he is called the ’ord of the paths, of the forests, and of those who 
roam In them, of thieves and highway rubbers, who frequent and 
move about In lonely places te prevent being detected, and also 
of outcasts who live away from the usual dwellings of men. 

In his character as a healer, he appears here as the lord of 
medicinal herbs and is called a heavenly physician. Being the 
lord of the open fields or plains, he is the lord of cattle ( Pasunath 
patih ) which roam in them. Then Pasupati became in later 
times a special appellation of this God. In this manner the 
range of Rudra became so wide that he came to be called the 
“ 1«>: of the quarters He is called Kapardin, or the wearer of 
matted hair, which epithet is probably due to his being regarded 
as identical with Agni, or fire, the fumes of which look like 
matted hair. The names Sarva ( arrow-wielder ), and Bhava also, 
occur, and when his wrathful nature is thoroughly appeased, be 
becomes ^aihbhu or beneficent, and Siva or auspicious, which 
names occur at the end of the Satarudriya. He is also repre.sent- 
ed as wearing a hide ( Krttim vas^nah ). How the epithet arose it 
•is difScult to say. But, being represented O'? roaming in forests 
and other lonely places, the idea of investin, him with the skin- 
clothing of the savage tribes may have sugge.sted itself to a poet. 
The Hildas, a forest tribe, are compared to Rudras, which fact 
lends support to this view. 

The name Rudra has been generalised and many Rudras are 
spoken of, and a wish is expressed that they may be far away 
from the singer. Here the signification of the common name 
appears to be an evil spirit. In another t lace also the name is 
generalised, but the signification is much better. The Rudras are 
called Ganas or tribes, and Gs apatis or leaders of tribes, work- 
men, potters, cart-makers, carpenters, and Nisadas or men of the 
forest-tribes. Thus these followers of handicraft and also the 
forest-tribe of Ni^das are brought into close connection with 
Rudra; probably they were his worshippers orthtir own peculiar 
gods were identified with the Aryan Rudra. This laat supposi- 
tion appears very probable, since the groups of beings, whose 
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Pati, or lord, he is represented to have been, dwelt in or fTequfot* 
ed open fields, forests and we-te lands, remote from the habito" 
tions of oivilised men. 

§ 80. In AV. the conception 'f Budra is further ’deve- 
loped, and he is elevated to a higher platform. Several other 
names, by which he was known in later times, are also given, but 
the bearers of these are spoken of and addressed as separate gods. 
Bhava and Sarva are treated as two distinct deities and spoken of 
as ruling (It&the) over two-footed and four-footed beings (IV. 28.1 ). 
They are styled the swiftest of all archers, and to them belongs 
what is near as well as remote. They are called thousand-eyed. 
Their range is far and wide (3). Their stroke pan not be avoided 
by any man or god (5). They are invoked to launch their thunder- 
bolt against the Yfttudhana, or evil spirit (6). They are implored 
to deliver the singers -from calamity (7). SarvaMs called the 
archer, and Bhava the king ( E&jan ), and obeisance is made to 
them, and they are desired to remove their deadly poisons to other 
places ( VI. 93. 2 ). Obeisance is made to Budra who is in Agni, 
who is in the waters, who has entered into the herbs and who has 
formed all these beings ( VII. 87. 1 ). This verse occurs in AU. 
( VI ) and also in SU. ( II. 17 ), where, however. It appears in a 
somewhat altered form, the word Deva being used instead cf 

V 

Budra. 

In describing a particular ox Mahadeva is spoken of as 
his two arms ( IX. 7. 7 ). Bhava and Sarva are invoked to launch 
the lightning against the doer of wickedness ( X. I. 23 ). They 
are called Bhutapati ( the lord of spirits ) and Paiupati ( the 
lord of beasts ), ( XI. 2. 1 ). They are reverenced as being in 
their domains in the sky and in the middle regions ( XL 2. 4 ). 
Five distinct species of animals, kine, horses, men, goats, and 
sheep, are marked off as belonging to Pasupati ( XI. 2. 9 ). .To 
Ugra, the fierce, belong the four intermediate quarters, the sky, 
the earth, and the wide atmosphere, and that which has spirit and 
breathes on. the earth ( XT. 2. 10 ). Bhava sees everything on 
earth. Nothing is far or near to him. He destroys things In the 
farther ocean, being himself in the preceding ocean ( XI. 2 . 25 ). 
Budra is implored not to bring on consumption, poison, and cele- 
stial fee ( XI. 2. 26 ). Bhava is the lord ( Isa ) of the heavens, the 
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earth, and fills the whole atmosphere (,XL 2, 27). Bhava Is addrees* 
ed as king (Rsjan), (XI. 2. 28). A wish is expressed that the arrows 
of Bhava, Sarva, aud Rudra, who is Pasupati ( the lord of beasts ) 
may be always propitious ( Sad&^iva ), ( XI. 6. 9 ). Savitr is called 
Aryaman, Varuna, Rudra, and Mah&deva ( XIIL 4. 4 ). All Che 
stars and the moon are under Rudra’s control ( XIIL 4. 28 ). The 
gods made Bhava the archer, the protector of the Vrfityas, or out- 
casts, in the intermediate space of the eastern region, Sarva of the 
southern region, Pasupati of the western region, Ugra of the 
northern region, Rudra of the lower region, Mah&deva of the 
upper region, and Isfina of all the intermediate regions (XV. 5'.l-7). 

§ 81. In SB. ( VI. 1. 3. 7 ) and KB. ( 6. 1. 9 ), Rudra is mentioned 
as the son of Usas ; and, after he was born, Praj&pati gave him, as 

rrrew up, eight names, seven of which are the same as those 
given above from the AV. and the eighth is Asani, or the thunder- 
bolt. It would be seen that the AV. regards the seven as different 
though allied gods, though once Rudra is identified with 
Pasupati. As in the case of the sun-god, the several ways of 
looking at him gave rise to the conception of several sun-deities 
such as Savitr, Surya, Mitra, Pusan, etc., so the same terrible and 
destructive agency in nature, with its benignant and gracious 
counterpart, looked at from different point'-’ of view, gave rise to 
the belief in the seven different gods monti ned in the AV. They 
are all regarded as the names of one god in the SB. and KB., and 
an eighth name is introduced. Of these eight names, four-Rudra, 
Sarva, Ugra and Asani, are indicative of the destructive energy, 
and the other four, viz., Bhava, Pasupati, Mahadeva or Mahan 
devah, and Is&na, of its beginant counterpart. 

It will have been observed that the AV. brings in n 
new element, that of poisons, which the terrific god was 
believed to send forth and of his shafts being unfailing 
and unavoidable by gods and men. On the other, or the 
benignant side, Bhava is represented to be a shining king 
( Rftjan ). Rudra is the lord of all creatures. His range is far 
and wide. He controls the stars and the moon. He reigns in the 
sky and the middle regions. He is in fire and water, in plants 
and herbs, and in all beings ; and he is the protector of Vr&tyas 
in all quarters ; and ho is pre-eminently the ruler ( Issna ). 
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Thus the terrible and the destructive God became, when he was 
propitiated by men in a variety of ways, a benignant God and 
attained to the whole majesty of tho godhead by the time of the 
YV. and AV., and it is on this males* ir form of the god that the 
theosophio speculations of SU., which we will notice further on, 
are based. 

82. But the dark'>r side of the nat ire of this god was never 
forgotten. A sacrifice called Sulagava is mentioned in most of 
the Grhyasutras. A bull is sacrificed to Rudra to appease him 
( AG. IV. 9 ). The rite should be performed beyond the limits 
of a village, and its remains should not be brought into it, which 
rule sufficiently indicates the inauspicious character of the rite. 
The Vapi., or omentum, should be sacrificed to Rwdra by uttering 
twelve names, seven of which are the same as the first three in the 
first group given above, and the four in the second group. Asani 
is omitted, and we have the following five additional names, 
Hara, Mrda, Siva, Bhlma, and Samkara. Or the Yapa may be 
thrown into the fire by uttering six specific names only or the 
single name Budra. This Sulagava sacrifice should be perforillbd 
in a cow-shed when a cattle disease has to be averted. In PG. 
(III. 8) the names uttered in throwing the oblations are the 
wives, Indranl, Rudraiil, Sarvanl, and Bhavanl. HG. ( II. 3. 8 ) 
has the same deities as the eight above-mentioned, Bhlma being 
substituted for Asani ; and oblations are given to the wife of each 
by repeating the formula “ Bhavasya devasya patnyai svahS. ” (to 
the wife of God Bhava ) etc., and not by uttering their proper 
names. 

Directions are given in PG. ( III. 15 ) to render obeisance to 
Rudra and pray for safe conduct when traversing a path, coming 
to a place where four roads meet, crossing a river, getting into a 
ferry-boat, entering a forest, ascending a mountain, passing by a 
oametery or by a cow-shed and such other places. Similarly HG. 
( I. 5. 16 ) directs that a traveller should adore Rudra by repeating 
the specific formula given by him, when he comes to the crossing 
of four roads or to a heap of cattle-dung, when serpents creep, 
and when he is overtaken by tornado, or is entering a river, or 
comes to a variegated scene, sacrificial site or an old large tree* 
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It will thus be seen th«t, in the time of the Grhyasutras, Rudra 
was still a terrible god, who had to be appeased. He was the god 
that held sway over regions away from home, over fields, wilder- 
nesses, cemeteries, mountains, old trees and rivers. Whenever 
a man came to anything which inspired awe and terror, Rudra 
was the god thought of and prayed to protect. Herein lies the 
reason which rendered him in later times the omnipresent 
supreme lord of the universe to the exclusion of all other Vedic 
gods except Yisnu. Many are the occasions in the life of man, 
which excite fear ; there are epidemic and other diseases, poisons, 
serpents, storms, thunderbolts and wild and awful scenes, and 
consequently, the god who brings on these occasions, and protects 
when appeased, will bo thought of oftoner than other gods. The 
lovableness of the works of God, his greatness and majesty and 
his mysterious nature, are also matters which strike the mind of 
man ; and these appear to have operated in bringing Visnu into 
prominence. 

What contributed to the tormation of Vaisnavism wore the 
appearances and occurrences which excited love, admiration and 
a spirit of worship •, while in Rudra-Saivism the sentiment of 
fear is at the bottom, howsoever concealed it may have become in 
certain developments of it. and this sent ment it is that has 
worked itself out in the formation of various Rudra-Saiva systems 
of later times. In the monotiieistic religions of other countries 
the same god is feared and loved ; in India the god that is loved 
in Visnu-NSrayaua-Vasudeva-Krsna, while the god that is feared 
is Rudra>Siva. 

III. Svetasvatara and Atharvasiras Upanisads. 

§ 83. Before we proceed to the consideration of the Rudra- 
Siva sects, we must devote some time to the consideration 
of a religio-philosophic treatise which represents the farthest 
point in the development of the idea of Rudra-Siva as a 
god worshipped by the Indian Aryas generally. This is the 
Svet&sivatara-Upanisad. It does not appear to be composed in 
a sectarian spirit. The elevated notions about the nature of God 
and his relations to man and the world, which had been reached 
in the time of the early Upanisads, have been disentangled from 
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their oonneotion with the impersonal Brahman and transferred to 
the Qod {Mrho had at the time when the Upanisads were written, 
acquired a living and active personality in the minds of the people. 
This god was Budra^iva, who, as we have seen, bad by the time 
of AV, attained to the dignity of the supreme god. 

After the preliminaries, the doctrinal points that occur 
in the first chapter are these: that there are three unborn 
elements in the world : of these the all-knowing and the 
ignorant, the ruler and the ruled, are two, and there is 
a third which has in itself materials of enjoyment and 
suffering (9). Brahman is of three kinds, viz., the sufferer or 
enjoyer, what is enjoyed or suffered, and the dispenser or mover. 
There is nothing further to be known (12). PradhEna is change- 
able, the immortal is unchangeable ; Hara, the one lord, rules over 
the changeable and the soul. By meditating on him, by devoting 
oneself to him, by realising him, the whole ignorance is dispelled 
(10). By making one’s body the lower block of wood, the syllable 
“ Om ” the upper, and by the act of meditation, which is (like) the 
rubbing of the two blocks against each other, one should perceive 
the hidden god (14), One finds that soul in oneself who seeks him 
by means of truth and exertion, as oil in seeds, butter in curds, or 
water in a spring (15). 

The three elements mentioned in 9 and 12 are adopted by 
B&mEnuja in his system, and these texts are quoted by writers of 
that school. What is set forth in the tenth is similar to that 
which occurs in the sixteenth and seventeeth verses of chap. 15 
of the BhO. 

In the second chapter there is first of all a short mention of the 
Yoga processes, which lead to the perception of the .supreme soul 
and the purity of the self. Wi.enbythe purified nature of the 
individual self, as by a lamp, is known the nature of Brahman, or 
the god who is unborn, unchangeable, pure in every way, one is 
free from all bondage (15). The chapter closes with the verse 
which we have noticed as occurring in the AV. 

In the third chapter, we have in the beginning a stanza which' 
sets forth that those become immortal who vnow him who possess-* 
ing a net, rules by his ruling powers, rules o/er all the worlds by 
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his ruling powers, who a' one is the cause of production and 
growth (1). There is only one Rudra — and they do not recognise 
another — who rules these worlds by his ruling powers, who is the 
inmost soul of all men, who contracts eveiything on the final day, 
and, creating all beings, protects them (2). He has his eyes every- 
where, his face every where, as in RV. X. 81. 3 (3). May Rudra, the 
cause of the production and growth of the gods, the lord of the uni- 
verse, the great prophet, and who formerly created Hiranyagarbha, 
endow us with a holy will (4). Then follow two verses <'rom the 
Satarudriya, praying Rudra to look at the singer with his gracious 
countenance and not to do harm to men, etc. ^5, 6). Knowing the 
lord (Isa), who is the highest Brahman and the greatest of all, wlio 
dwells in the inside of all beings whatever their form, and who 
ei* 00 Li:.<i<ses the whole universe, men become immoral (7). Then 
follow similar verses expressive of the attributes of the supreme 
God and prescribing a knowledge of him as the door to immor- 
tality. 

As formerly remarked,' a verse and a half in this chapter 
occurs word for word in the thirteenth chap, of tlie BhG. It also 
deserves remark that the proper names of the supremo being that 
•occur are Isana, Isa, and Siva; and the epithet Bhagavat, that is 
used also, deserves notice ( 11, 13, 15, 17, 20 In verse 20, w^hich 
occurs also in the MU., there is Isam for Atm mah which is indi- 
cative of the peculiarity of this Upanisad which wg have noticed. 
There are two verses from the Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 )• 

Tlie fourth chapter opens with the expression of the desire that 
he who, himself being without form, creates many forms with a 
certain purpose, in whom in the end as w^ell as in the beginning 
the universe exists, may endow the ador( r- with a holy wull. Then 
follows the identification of this supreme soul with fire, sun, wind, 
moon and a variety of other v. jects (2-4). Wc have then the 
metaphor of one male goat lying down with the female goat and 
another male goat abandoning her after enjoyment, which repre- 
sents the soul in the worldly and the delivered conditions (5). 


1 Ante, p. 31. [ N. B. U. 1 

20 I R.G. Bhaudarkar’s Works, Vol. TV. \ 
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We have next the verse about two birds, the friends and 
companions of each other, resting on the same tree, one eating 
thie fruit, of that tree, and the other simply looking on without 
eating, which occurs in the BY. ( I. 164. 20 ) and in the MU. ( IIL 
1. 1 ). The next verse about the weak soul being deluded and in 
grief and being delivered from his sorrows when he sees the other 
soul, who is the ruler ( Isa ), occurs in the MU. also ( III. 1. 2 ) 
but not in the RV, 

After two verses there is another, in which Mays is called Prakrti 
and he who uses this Maya is called Mshesvara ( 10 ). Mahesvara 
is a name of Siva. Having known the boon-giver, IsSna, who 
presides over every productive organ and in whom and from 
whom are all things, one attains eternal peace or serenity (11). 
Then there is a repetition here of a verse in the previous chapter 
(III. 4 ), with an unimportant difference of reading (12). Then 
occurs the second part of the verse in RV., which represents Hiran- 
yagarbha to be the lord of two-footed and four-footed animals 
( X. 121. 3 ), the first part of the latter being paraphrased here (13). 
Tliis verse was probably suggested by the occurrence of tlie name 
of Hiranygarbha in the previous verse. 

Having known Siva ( the auspicious ), wiio is minuter 
than the minute, the creator of the universe, of many 
forms, and who alone .encompasses the universe in this 
medley of the world, one attains eternal peace (14). That 
same lord of the universe concealed in all objects is the pro- 
tector of the world in time. Devoting themselves to him and 
knowing him thus, the Brahmarsis and the deities cut away the 
nooses of death ( 15 ). Knowing Siva, concealed in all beings, 
who is as subtle as the essence’ of milk, other than the butter, 
knowing the god who alone* encompasses the universe, one is free 
from all nooses (16). Inis god — this great soul — whose work is the 
universe always dwells in the hearts of men. He is determined 
by the heart, the intelligence, and internal consciousness ; those 
who know this become immortal (17). 

When there waS simple darkness and no day or light, no 
entity or non-entity. Siva alone existed. He was the one un- 
changeable thing, aiid he was tne bright light of the sun, 
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and from him sprang all intelligence (18). Here appears an 
idea similar to that expressed in RV. X. 129. No one can seize 
him above, .transversely or In the middle. There is not another 
like him. Great is his glory (19). His form is invisible. Nobody 
sees him with the eye. Those who see him, dwelling in the heart, 
by the heart and the Internal consciousnesB, become immortal (20). 
This verse is the same as in KU, (VI. 9), excepting in the third 
line, which there is the same as the third line of v. 17 above. The 
chapter ends with, two verses containing a prayer to Rudra to 
protect, the latter of which is the same as RV. 1. 114 8. 

In the first verse of the fifth chapter are mentioned two inde- 
structible beings, Brahman and the other, who are endless, in 
whom there lie, unobserved, knowledge and ignorance. Ignorance 
is destructible, knowledge is indestructible ; and there is another 
who rules over knowledge and ignorance (1). In the next verse 
is mentioned the birth of Ka; ila and his being fed with knowledge 
^by him who presides over every pr(»ductive energy (2). Giving 
various forms to each group ( lit.net ), the god resolves everything 
into the original principle. Creating again the lords of beings, 
hei the great soul, the ruler, wields sovereignty over all [3), As 
the sun illuminates all quarters, upper and lower and iransvcrsal, 
so also the god, the Bhagavat, presides over the natures of all 
iwoductive energies (4). The original cause of the world makes 
natural powers develop, and brings to a mature condition tho^e 
who are capable of development. He presides over this universe 
and puts into operation all the qualities (5). That is concealed in 
Upanisads, which contain the secret of the Vedas. That origin of 
Brahman, Brahmadeva knows. All the ancient gods and Rsis, 
who knew that, being absorbed in it, became immortal ^6). 

The Upanisad then proceeds mention the individual soul, the 
lord of the vital airs, who performs actions and enjoys or suffers 
their fruit, possesses three qualities and follows three ways, and 
•goes through a succession of births in consequence of his actions 
(7). He is as big as the thumb, bright like the sun, is conscious of 
himself, and wills, is as minute as the hundredth part of the 
hundredth part of the point of a hair, and is endless. In himself 
ha is not a female nor a male nor sexless. Th*s depends on the 
body assumed by him (8, 9, 10)^ He fisftumes many gross and 
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subtle forms in acoordanoe v, ’th his qualities and the qualities of 
his'aotiong find of the self. Bur he who effects their union, is 
another (12). Then follows a verse similar to IV. 14 and. the latter 
part of 16 (13). In the last verse Siva, the God, the creator and 
destroyer, is said to be knowable by BhSva faith, love, or the 
pure heart (14). 

The sixth chapter appears to be a sort of resume of what 
precedes. Among other things it is stated that he who promotes 
virtue and dispels sin, should be known as existing in oneself 
(6) ; that the one God is concealed in all beings, is all-pervading, 
the internal soul of all beings, presiding over all actions, the 
support of all beings, the witness of all, the life-giver, absolute and 
without qualities ( 11 ) ; and that, knowing the cause which is to be 
understood by means of the SHihkhya and the Yoga, a man is free 
from all nooses (13). 

After this follows a verse to the effect : “ nor the sun 
nor the moon nor the stars nor lightning illuminate him 
( i. e., make him known ) ; when he shines, everything- shines 
after him, and by his light all this is rendered visible, or is 
illuminated ” (14). This verse occurs in KU. (V. 15) and in MU. 
(IT. 2. 10). The work ends with an expression of the author's self- 
surrender to the god, who shines forth in one’s own intelligence, 
who first created Brahmadeva, and who sent forth the Vedas — 
the god who has no parts, who does not suffer change, who is all 
peace, has no defects and is unpolluted, the bridge fur crossing 
over to immortality, and who is like fire that has burnt fuel 
( 18. 19 ). 

§ 84. From this short summary, it will be seen that this 
Upanisad contains versos from the Samhit£s of the RV. and YV. 
and others, which must have been in a floating condition, and 
were appropriated by the Mundaka and Katha Upanisads as well 
as by this ; and a great many others, which have not been traced 
elsewhere, are original. All these contain truths about the 
nature of God, the individual soul and the inanimate world and 
the relations between them. The way to redemption is meditation 
on the Supreme Soul, -which way is characteristic of the Upanii^d 
doctrine in general. Certain Yoga processes are prescribed . to 
render this meditation effective, and the final result is a percep- 
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tion of the Supreme Soul as existing everywhere, and this percep- 
tion constitutes eternal bliss. 

This treatise contains the theism of the Upanisad period in its 
most matpro form with a God distinctly personal at the centre. * 
The attributes of the Supreme Soul are often given in very 
general terms, and he is referred to by the non-sectarian general 
name Deva, but as often that Deva is identified with Budra, Siva, 
Tsana and Mahesvara, and his powers are spoken of as Isanl6;but 
there is no indication whatever that these names have been given 
for the purpose of raising Rudra-Siva to the supreme godhead to 
the exclusion of another god. Names indicative of Rudra-Siva 
appear to have been used, since he was invested with a persona- 
lity perceived and acknowledged by all. This Upanisad, there- 
fore, is not a sectarian treatise like others promulgated in lajer 
times, and is often quoted by Samkaracarya, R&m&nuja and other 
writers of the different schools, and not by those of one school 

f 

only. 

It must have been composed before the BhG., since the latter 
contains, as already stated,’ a verse and a half from it, and the 
nature of the reliffio-philosophic speculations contained in it, 
though essentially Upanisadic, make a Tiearer approach to the 
later Bhakti School than those of any of the older treatises of the 
class. The description of the godhead and of the final pure serenity 
are instinct with the glow of love and admiration, and the 
treatise ends with an expression of self-surrender to the god, 
who makes himself manifest in one’s own intelligence. The 
Svetasvatara-Upanisad, therefore, stands at the door of the Bhakti 
School, and pours its loving adoration on Rudra-Siva instead of 
on Vasudeva-Krsna, as the BhG. did in later times when 
the Bhakti doctrine was in full swing Vasudeva-Krsna 
had a historic basis ; and the circumstances which led to his 
being invested with the supreme godhead, occurred in later times, 
while in the age, in which the Svetasvatara-Upanisad was com- 
posed, Rudra-Siva was alone in the field as the supreme god, and 
the germs of Bhakti, or love, which manifested themselves at the 
time,were directed towards him ; but when Vasudeva-Krsna also 
came into the field, he appealed more to the hearts of men as the 
1 Ante, p. 31, and p. 153. ( N. B. U. ] " 
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god who had come to dwell amongst them ; consequentlj the 
germs of^hakti speedily developed, and he became the object of 
the heightened feelings in preference to the other. 

Uma'Haiinavati. 

§ 85. Up to the time at which we have arrived, we meet with 
no mention of the wife of Budra or Siva, but in the 'Kena- 
U^anisad, which is certainly one of the earlier Upanisads, the 
name of UmS occurs. She is called Haimavatl, or the daughter 
of Himavat, but she is not mentioned in the KnU. as the wife of 
Budra or Siva, though in later times she was known to be so. 
The story is : — Brahman conquered the enemies of the gods for 
them, but the gods took credit to themselves for the victory and were 
proud of their achievements. Agni, Vayu and Indra were sitting • 
tot^ether, engaged in joyous conversation, when there appeared at 
some distance a spirit. Agni first went out to see what it was. 
The spirit asked him the nature and extent of his power and laid 
down a blade of grass, which it asked him to burn away. Agni was 
not able to do this and returned baffied. Then went Vayu, wjho 
also was not able to blow away the blade of grass ; afterwards 
went Indra, ’and at his approach the spirit disappeared. Indra 
was disappointed, but he saw a beautiful woman of the name of 
Uma-Halmavatl and asked her who the spirit was. She said it 
was Brahman. The story represents that condition of things, in 
which the old Vedic gods had lost their power or hold over men, 
and Brahman had come into prominence as the supreme spirit. 
Since it was Uma that disclosed the nature of the spirit, it may 
be understood that the Brahman mentioned was Budra-Siva and 
Um& was his wife. It would thus appear that she had come to be 
so regarded some time before the Upanisad was composed. 

§ 86. The Atharvasiras is another Upanisad appertaining to 
Budra. It is a much later work as is shown even by the very 
variant texts before me, commented on by Narayana and Samkara- 
nanda. The gods, it is said, went to heaven and asked Budra who 
he was. He said that he alone was, is, or will be, and nothing 
else. He is in all, the quarters, he is Gayatrl, man, woman, etc., 
and thus a number of things are mentioned with which he is 
identical. Then Budra was invisible to them, and they raised 
their arms and praised him saying : “ He who is Budra, is 
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Bhsgavat, and who also is Brahniadeva, a bow to him In the 
similar sentences that follow, instead of Brahmadeva we have 
Visnu, Mahesvara, Uma, Skanda, Yin&yaka, etc* The sun and 
the constellation are also included. Then Oihk&ra is mentioned, 
to which many epithets and epithets of epithets expressive of 
divine attributes are given, and lastly it is called the one Budra 
who is IsHna, Bhagavat, Mahesvara and Mahadeva, Then follow 
the etymologies of the epithets or names. The only Budra he is 
called, because he alone creates and absorbs everything. He is 
ca'led Tsana, because he rules by the powers called the Tsanis. 
Then follow four or five verses from SU. with different readings 
in some oases. 

The substance of what follows is thus given by Sathkara- 
^<.nda. For the knowledge of Budra one should use mode- 
rate food, devote himself to reading ( Sravana ), thinking 
( Manana ), etc., become a Paramahamsa, or a single-minded 
devotee, and spend his time thus. One should undertake the 
Pasupata vow ( Vrata ), which is of the following nature. Greed 
and anger should be given up. Forgiveness should be realised. 
The muttering of Om should be practised, and meditation resulting 
in Avagati, or perception, should be resorted to. The text, of 
which this is the explanation, may be generally rendered thus : — 
“ In the inside of the heart exists the subtle body, in which there 
are anger, greed and forgiveness. Destroying greed, which is at 
the bottom of human motives, and concentrating the mind on 
Budra, who is one and eternal, one should be moderate in eating 
and drinking ”. Then follows a precept to besmear the body 
with ashes by repeating the words : “ The ash is fire, the ash is 
water, the ash is earth, everything is ash, the ether is ash, the 
mind, the eyes and other sensd.s are eisJi. ' This is the Pasupata 
vow ( Vrata ), enjoined for the removal of the noose with which 
the Patu, or the individual s ul, is tied.’’ 

Here the besmearing of the body with ashes after repeating a 
formula, or Mantra, is i)roscribed as a vow for the devotees of 
Pasupati, or Budra-Siva, calculated to qf^ct a deliverance from 
the trammels of life. The ' expression “ Pasupasavimoksana ”, 
which means the loosening of the noose tied round the necks of 
beings, is' a characteristic of the Pasupata sect. This Upahi^d 
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therefore belongs to that sect. BefcJre, however, we pass on to 
the consideration of this sect, we must cast a glance at the posi- 
tion which Budra-Siva holds in the Mahabharata. 

IV. B!ttdra*^iva in the Mahabharata ancILInga Worship. 

§ 87. At the beginning of the BLi-'*naparvan Krsna advises 
Axjuna to make an obeisance to Durga before the commencement 
of the battle and pray for success. Arjuna dees so after repeating 
a hymn in honour of DurgS, containing the names of UmS, 
mother of Skanda, Kat>Syanl, Kaiall and a number of others. In 
the Vanaparvan Arjuna is represented to have gone to the 
Himalaya and practised austerities there. Some time after, Siva 
appears dressed like a Kirata, and a severe fight ensues between 
them. Arjuna is overpowered in the end and lies on the ground 
exhausted. He then praises Siva, and, having made an altar of 
earth, puts flowers on it in the name of Sainkara. These, however, 
appear as placed on the head of the Kirata, whereupon Arjuna 
makes him out as Siva the object of his adoration, and surrenders 
himself to him. Siva becomes pleased and offers him whatever 
he wishes. Arjuna asks for the weapon presided over by Pasupati 
(Pasupatastra), which possesses the power of destroying all formi- 
dable enemies (chaps. 38-40). 

In the Dronaparvan again/ ( chaps. 80-81 ) the attainment 
of the Pasupatastra, which appears to* be of another kind, 
consisting of a bow and arrow, by Arjuna, is mentioned. 
Arjuna and Krsna are spoken of as having gone to the 
Himalaya in a vision and seen Samkara at his dwelling. They 
bow their heads before him, sing a hymn in his praise, in which 
they call him the unborn, the creator of the universe, the un- 
changeable and utter the names which we have given as occurring 
In earlier works, and thus i ropitiating him ask for the Pasupata 
weapon. They are directed to a lake where the Astra bad been 
thrown. There they saw twr venomous serpents, which, however, 
assumed at the lime the forms of a bow and an arrow, and these 
Arjuna took away. 

In the Sauptikaparvan ( chap’ 7 ) Asvatthaman is mention- 
ed to have propitiated Sainkara and obtained a sword fron* 
him. Siva himself enters into his body, and Asvatthaman 
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carries havoc and destruction with the terrible sword in the camp 
of the Pandus, killing all their prog:eny, and even Dhrstadyunma, 
who had cut off the head of hi& father Drona. Yudhisthira asks 
Krsna how he was able to effect all this. Kr^na says that he did 
it through the power of Samkara ard relates anoilier story aliout 
him. Brahmadeva once told Samkara not to create. Whereupon 
Samkara concealed himself under water for a long time. When, 
therefore, there was no creation for such a long period, Brahma- 
deva created another Prajapati, who brought into existence a 
large number of beings. These beings, being afflicted with 
hunger, went to Prajapati to devour him. He, being afraid, went 
to Hiranyagarbha, who created two kinds of food lor those beings 
and then they were quieted After some time Mahadeva rose out 
of the water, and seeing that new beings had been created and 
wer" in a flourishing condition, he cut oft* his organ ot generation 
as no more necessary, and it stuck into tl\o ground. Ho tlien 
went away to perform austerities at the foot ol tlie Munjavat 
mountain. 

There is a similar story about Mahadeva's having ceased to 
cieate and become a Yogin in the Vayu Purana t chap 10 >. 
Brahmadeva told Nllalohita (Mahadeva) to create and bringing 
to mind his wife Sati, he created thousan^ds of beings exactly like 
himself, who were immortal. Thereupon he shopped and rendered 
himself incapable of procreation. ITe then i orted to all those 
processes of the Yoga, which in the Purana is called the Pa«?upata- 
Yoga. 

In the Sauptikaparvan, Ki^na continues the story of Mahadeva 
and tells Yudhic*thira that when the gods created the rite of sacri- 
fice and assigned no oblation to Rudra, he was full ol wrath and 
destroyed the sacrifice ; whereupon they assigned him a portion 
and the god was pleased. 

In the Anusasanaparvan ^chap. 14), Krsna is introduced as 
recounting the glories of Mahan a. He says, ^Tambavati, one of 
his wives, expressed a desire for as good a son as Rukmini, his 
chief consort, had. To procure such a son he had recourse to 
Mah&deva, through whose favour only his wishes could be ful- 
filled. He then went to the Himalaya, on which Siva lived. 
On the way hi saw the hermitage of Upamanyu. Upainanyu 
21 I R» G. Bhandarkar 8 works, Vol. IV, J 
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enters into a lonff discourse on the beneficent deeds of Mahfideva. 
A list is given of persons, including many Daityas, who obtained 
their desired objects, such as sons, weapons, powers, etc., through 
the favour of Mahadeva, whom they had propitiated by rigid 
austere practices and other w;ays. One of these was Sakalya, to 
whom was ranted tlie boon that he would be aTi author and 
would obtain immortal glory, and his son would be the composer 
of Sutras The persons alluded to here must be the compiler of 
the RV8.. and the author of the Pada text. Upamanyu began to 
practise austerities to propitiate Siva at the instance of his 
mother, who, in describing the god’s power and beneficence, 
spoke of liim as dancing nakedly and of his having the quarters 
for his clothing ( Digvasas ). In the course of his austerities, 
Mahadeva, to test Upamanyu's devotion, appears before him in the 
form of Indra, and offers him many magnificent boons, which 
Upamanyu refuses, and declares that he would have boons from 
Sflinkara alone, and tliat he would become a worm or a butterfly 
at the command of Samkara, but did not desire even the 
sovereignty of the lliree worlds given by Indra. In the course of 
his narrative, Upamanyu says that Mahadeva was the only god, 
whose organ of generation ( Linga is worshipped by Then. He 
and Uma were the real creators of animals, as tliese bear the 
marks of the two, and not the discus or the conch-shell or marks 
of any other god. liventually Siva and Uma appeared before 
Upamanyu, seated on a strong towering ox, attended on the one 
side by Brahinadcva seated on the swan, liis vehicle, and on the 
other, by Naray^ana on Garuda with the conch-shell, lotus, etc., 
and conferred tm him all the blessings he desired. At his 

instance Krsna also entered on a long course of austerities, at the 

# 

end of which Mahadeva with Uma appeared before him in the 
same manner as they did to Upamanyu. The god conferred 
eight boons upon him, and his consort eight, more ; besides she 
promised him sixteen whousand wives, and altogether the number 
of boons he obtained was twenty-four inclusive of the birth of 
such a son us ho wanted. 

88. The characteristics of Siva, or Mahadeva, as brought 
out by these accounts appear to be these. He was a powerful, 
wratliful and hiipetuoub god, but generous and bountiful, and 
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spared nothin^: when he was propitiated. Whenever a man con- 
ceived a desire for anything, he was the god to be appealed to fur 
its fulfilment. He lived on the Himalaya w'ith his wife Uma, 
Pfirvatl, or Durgfi, who had a number of other names such as 
Kali, Karali, etc., and was attended by a number of beings called 
his Ganas or hosts. TIis vehicle w'as an ox. He had, of course, 
all the attributes of the supreme godhead. He is represented as 
having betaken himself to the process of Yoga or contemplation, 
when he had ceased to be creative. 

It will be seen that the object oi worship in Saivism is the 
Tnhga, or phallus. We have found no trace of this characteristic 
in the earlier literature, so far as we have examined it\ and the 
first time we meet with it is in this passage from the Anusasana- 
parvan. We have had occasion in a previous section‘d to remark 
tf at II *idra-Siva had a close connection with stragglers in the 
forest, with Vratyas, or those who were not included in the Aryan 
community, and with the wild tribe of the Nisadas, and also 
that the gods of these last were amalgamated with Rudra. Rudra's 
partiality for serpents and his being the lord of spirits or Bhdtas, 
were probably due to the influence of the serpent-worship and the 
. c^vilry of the savage tribes. 

There are two places in the EV., in one of which Tndra is 
prayed to not to allow those whose god is Sisna, to di-^turh the 
rites of the singers ( VIT. 24. 5 ) ; and in another he is represented 
to have conquered the riches of a city after killing those wdiose 
god is Sisna. Hbre evidently those w^hose god was Sisna, or 
phallus, are meant as the enemies of the Vedic Aryas, who dis- 
turbed their holy rites. Notwithstanding all that is said about 
the matter, my own belief is that the persons here referred to w^ere 
really some tribe of the aborigines of the country, who worshipped 
the phallus. Just then, as the Riidra-Siva cult borrowed several 
elements from the dwellers in forests and stragglers in places out 

1 I do not, however, deny the possibility that wlien the SU. in IV. 11 speaks 
of the god Isana as presiding over every Yoni, and in V. 2, of the lord as 
presiding over all forms andYonis, an allusion to the pliysical fai’t ol the 
Lihga and Yoni connected together, n<ay have been meant ns typifying 
the philosophical doctrine of gods presiding over every creative cause, 

2 ( Ante, p. 149 N, B. U. | 
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of the way, so it may have borrowed this element of phallio 
worship from the barbarian tribes with whom the Aryas came in 
contact. This element, however, does not appear to have come 
ia‘a1] at once, especially among the learned classes, whose beliefs 
are represented in the literature which we have examined. 

The TJnga worship had, it appears, not come into use at the time 
of Pataiijali ; for, the instance ho gives under P.V. 3.99, is that of an 
imago or likeness ( Pratikrti ) of Siva as an object of worsliip, and 
nut of any emblem of tl\at god. It seems to have been unknown 
even in the time t)f Wema-Kadphises, for, on the reverse of his 
coins, there is a human figure of Siva with a trident in the hand ; 
and there is also an emblem, but it is Nandin or the bull; and 
not a fjinga or phalluL".. But this element must have crept in 
early enough among ordinary people, who were in closer com- 
munication with the uncivilised tribes, and gradually made its 
way to the higher classes, of whose creed it subsequently became 
an article. And it is this final stage of its adoption by the higher 
classes that is represented in Upamanyu ’s discourse in the Maha- 
bharata. 

From all that we havQ brought forward from the post-Samhita 
literature, it will appear that Rud^ra-Siva was a deity whose 
worship was common to all Aryas, and who was not at first a 
sectarian god. As above remarked,* he was in charge of the field 
before the Vaisnava or Vasudevic deities came.in to contest his 
supremacy. The Grhyasutras, which, as we have seen, give 
directions as to the adoration of Rudra under various circum- 
stances, cannot be considered as belonging to any Saiva sect. 
In the time of Pataiijali, images of Siva, Skanda and Visakha, 
made sometimes of precious metals, were kept for common wor- 
ship by certain religious persons who derived an income from 
them^ The images of Siva here alluded to cannot have been 
meant for the use of a particular sect. 


1 Ante, p. 157f. [ N. B. U. ) 

2 See his comment on P. V: 3. 99. 
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V. Origin and Dilluslon of the Saiva Sects and the 

/ • 

Several Classes of Siva Worshippers. 

§ 89. A Saiva sect is. however, mentioned even by Patanjali. 

* The members of it were known as Sivabhaf^avatas, or devotees, of 
Siva, the Bhagavat. — Siva, have seen, is called Bhagavat in 

AU. — A Sivabhagavata carried in his hand an iron lance as an 
emblem of the deity he worshipped ( under P. V. 2. 76). 

In the Narayanlya section of MBh., the Fasupata is mentioned 
as one of five schools of religious doctrines ( Santiparvan, chap 
349, V. 64 ). Siva-Snkantha, the consort of Uma, the lord of 
spirits and the son of Brahmadeva. is represented to have revealed 
the tenets of that school ( verso 67 ). Whether this statement is 
to be understood in the sense that its founder was a human being, 
atterwards recognised as an incarnation of Siva, or whether it is 
a mere general statement like that contained in the BIT. (II. 4. 10) 
that the i^gveda, Yaiurveda, etc., are the breath of this great 
being, meaning nothing more historically than that the system 
gradually came into existence, without any special individual 
being concerned with it, is a question somewhat difficult to answer 
definitely ; but there is evidence in the Puranas and Inscriptions, 
of the existence of a belief in favour of the first supposition. 

The Vayu-Purana ( chap. 23 ) and the ‘jinga-Purana ( chap. 24) 
represent Mahesvara to have told Brahmadeva that when, at the 
time of Krsna-Dvaipayana during the iwenty-eighth repetition of 
the Yu gas, Vasudcva, the best of Yadus, w^ould be born of 
Vasudeva, he would incarnate himself as a Brahmaoarin by the 
name of I-akulin after entering a dead body thrown into a ceme- 
tery ; the place where this would occur, would be called KSya- 
vatara or Kayavarohana, and he wmul ’ have four pupils of the 
names of Kusika, Garga, Milra and Kaurusya. These F&supatas, 
with their bodies sprinkled -vith ashes, resorting to the Yoga of 
Mahesvara, would in the end go to the world of Budra. 

Now, in an Inscription in the temple of Natha near that of 
Ekalingji, 14 miles to the north of Udaipur, Rajputana, it is 
stated that Siva became incarnate as a man with a club 
( Lakula in his hand, in the country of Bhrgukaccha, being pro- 
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pitiated by Bhrgu. Sagen, Kusika and others, conversant with 
the F&supata Yoga, and vising ashes and wearing bark-dress and 
matted hair, are mentioned. 

There is another Inscription, usually called the Cintra 
Prasasti, which states that Siva became incarnate in the * 
form of Bhattaraka Sri-Lakulisa, and dwelt at Karohana in 
the Lata country. There appeared in bodily form four pupils 
of his of the names of Kusika, Gargya, Kaunisa and Maitreya 
for the strict performance of the Pasupata vows, and they became 
originators of four branches. The date of the first Inscription is 
Vikrama 1028, or 971 A. D., and the second was composed between 
A. D. 1274 and 1296. In another Inscription dated 943 A. D., 
found at Hemavati in the Sira Taliika, Mysore, Lakullsa is 
represented to have been born again as Muninatha Chilluka to 
preserve the memory of his name and doct^inos^ 

Madhava calls the Pasupata system that he explains in his 
Sarvadarsanasaihgraha, Nakullsa-Pasupata, and quotes a few 
words from what appears to be a work attributed to him. 
From all this it appears that there lived a certain person, 
of the name of Lakiilin ( the holder of a Lakiita, or Laguda, 
or Lakula, i. e., a club ) who founded a Pasupata system. Four 
sehools sprang out of it, and 'their reputed founders, whether 
historical or legendary, were considered *his pupils. Lakulin is 
the same as Nakulin, and the fact that his rise has been represent- 
ed by the PurSnas to be contemporaneous with VSsudeva-Krsna, 
points to the inference that traditionally the system was intended 
to take the same place in the Riidra-Siva cult that the Pancaratra 
did in the Vasudeva-Krsna cult. We may, therefore, place the 
rise of the Pasupata school mentioned in the Narayaniya about a 
century after that of the Pancaratra system, f. e., about the second 
century B. C. 

§ 90. Before we proceed further, we will notice the extent of 
the diffusion of the creed, ki the end of the commentary on the 
Vaisesikasutras, the author Prasastapada makes his obeisance to 
Kanada, the author of the Sutras, and characterises him as having 
compose’d the Vaisesikasastra after propitiating Maheivaraby the 

l SeoJBmtAS. Vol. XXlt. I.p. 151 153. 
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greatness of his Yoga ( meditation or concentration ), and Acara 
( practice ). These two ways are common to both the Pasupata 
and Saiva systems, as will be seen hereafter, and Kanada, there- 
fore, may have been a follower of the Pasupata or Saiva system. 
Bharadvaja, the author of the Jddyota, or a gloss on Vatsyayana^s 
Nyayabhabya. is called Pasupatacarya, or a teacher belonging to 
the Pasupata school, at the end of his work. 

Wema Kadphises, a powerful prince of the Kusana race, 
who ruled over a large part of Northwestern India about 
the middle of the third century A D , styles himself on the 
reverse of his coins a devotee of Mahesvara or a member 
of Ue Mahesvara sect, and an image of Nandin and 
another of Siva with a trident in his hand occur on the obverse. 
Varahamihira in the latter part of the sixth century, lays down 

rule that the priests to be employed for the installation of an 
image of Sambhu, sliould be Brahmanas besmearing their bodies 
with ashes. By these he means members of a Saiva sect, since, 
in the case of other gods, the names mentioned are those of the 
sects founded in the names oi those gods. 

llaribhadra, an old Jaina author, speaks in his Saddar-^ana- 
.samuccaya, of the schools of (Jotama and Kanada as professing 
the Saiva faith. But his commentator (xunaratna (who flourished 
in the latter part of the fourteenth centr. calls the Vaise^ikas 
Pasupatas and the other school Saivas Thislast inustbc a mistake, 
since Bharadvaja of the Nyaya school is specifically spoken of 
as a Pasupatacarya, as we have seen. 

The Chinese traveller Hiuen'-Tsiang in tlie middle of 
the seventh century mentions the Pasupatas twelve times 
in his book. Li some places he says that there were 
temples ot Mahesvara at which Pasupatas worshipped ; 
in one or two temples, he says that they reside 1 And at Benares 
he found about ten thousant ectaries who honoured Mahesvara, 
besmeared their bodies with ashes, went naked and tied their hair 
in knots. These and those who lived in temples must have been 
like the Bairagis, or ascetics, of modern times, who had given up 
the world ; but probably the others mentioned by bim were the 

X lud. Aiit. ol- XI, pp. 255-256. 
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followers of the Pasupata faith who lived the ordinary life of 
householders. 

In the copper-plate charter of Nagavardhana, nephew of 
Pulakesin II of Maharastra, who ascended the throne in 610 A. D., 
and was living in 639 A. D., a grant' is recorded of a village near 
Igatpuri in the Nasik District for the worship of the god Kapale- 
svara i. e., the lord of the wearers of garlands of skulls, and for the 
maintenance of the Mahavratins residing in the temple. It will 
hereafter be shown that the name Mahavratin, or observer of the 
great vow designated the Kapalikas or Kalamukhas. Thus there 
is evidence of the existence in the middle of the seventh century 
of the sect of Kapalikas in Maharastra.^ 

In the Karhad grant of Krsna III of the Rastrakuta dynasty, 
the king mentions his having granted in Saka 880 (=958 A. D.), a 
village to Oaganasiva, the practisor of great austerities, who was 
fully versed in all the Sivasiddhantas and was the pupil of 
IsanaMva, who was an Acarya, or preceptor, and the head of the 
establishment at Valkalesvara in Karahata. These holy men and 
their establishment seem to have belonged to the Saiva sect and 
not to the Pasupata. The evidence for the existence of Kalamjijkha 
and Saiva sects in Mysore, in the h»itpr part of the twelfth century, 
will be given in the next section. 

Here it seems necessary to make another distinction. Bana in 
the Kadambarl represents PasupatawS w^ith rod clothing to have 
been among those who waited to see Taraplda’s minister Sukanasa 
at the door of his house for some private purposes of their own ; 
but in another place he represents Vilasavati, the queen of TarS- 
pida, to have gone to the temple of Mahakala on the fourteenth 
( of the dark half of the month ; to w^orship the god. Bhavabhiiti 
in the Malatimadhava ( Act 111 ) represents Malatl to have gone 
with her mother to the temple of Samkara on the fourteenth of the 
dark half of the month. This fourteenth day still continues to be 
sacred to Siva when special w^orship is performed. Now Vilasavati 
and Mfilatl and her mother can hardly have been meant to be 
members of that sect, some followers of which with a red clothing 
were waiting at Sukanasa's door. It, tlierefore, appears to be clear 
that all worshippers of Siva were not members of any of those 
X JBBRAS, Vol. XIV. I). 26. . 
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Beets the n&mes of which have come down to us, as observed in 
a previous section. 

Rudra-Siva had gradually from the earliest times grown to be 
a god commonly worshipped by the Indians, and he has continued 
to be their ordinary god to this day. The sects that subsequently arose 
were’ based upon specific methods of redemption, when religious 
and philosophic thought was advancing or perhaps declining, but 
the old god was resorted to by ordinary people without reference 
to them. And it must be remarked that those sects must have had 
a clerical or ascetic class as well as a class ’ of lay followers 
or householders — and probably in some cases at least Hiuen 
Tsian^means these last by his Pasupatas ' and a class of STaiva 
religious men, as distinct from lay followers, existed in Karah&ta 
as we have noticed. 

There were thus three classes of Siva worshippers : — ( 1 ) 
clericals or ascetics, ( 2 ) their lay followers, and ( 3 ) ordinary 
people who had no particular connection with any sect. 
The poets Kalidasa, Subandhu, Bana, Sn-Harsa, Bhatta-Narft- 
yana, Bhavabhuti.and several others adore Siva at the beginning 
of their works. They may have been the lay followers of any of 
•the sects, but, in all likelihood, they belong to the third class. For 
of these Subandhu, Bana and Bhatta-Narayana invoke Hari or 
another form of Visnu at the same time, tlius showing that they 
were not exclusive adherents of one of the two gods. The many 
temples of Siva constructed by the early Caliikyas and the 
Rastrakutas, and the Kailasa and other cave temples at Ellora 
excavated by the latter, contain no indication of their being 
intended for a specific wSaiva sect, and therefore they may be 
regarded as pointing to the diffusion of the general worship of 
Siva in Maharastra from the seventh to the tenth century. 

VI. Names and Doctrines of the Saiva Sects. 

S 91. The older Saiva sects had and have a literature of their 
own, the so called Agamas attributed to Siva himself, and a 
number of works by human authors. But the literature has not 
yet been published nor even discovered. 1 have, therefore, 
necessarily to resort to the stray notices about the sects and their 
22 [ R. G. Bhandarkar’s works, Vol. IV. J 
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doctrines, contained in works not written by the followers of 
the systems except in one case. With the more modern sects 
the case is different, their literature having recently become 
available. 

Saihkara says that the Mahesvaras maintain that Pasupati 
has revealed five topics ( Br. S. II. 2. 37 ). Thus the sects were 
known by the general name of Mahesvara, and Pasupati, or the 
god Siva, was believed to be their founder. Ram&nuja under 
the same Sutra, which, however, is numbered 35, speaks of the 
systems as the tenets of Pasupati. Xei^ava KSsmlrin calls the sects 
the followers of the “tenets of Pakipati.” Srlkantha-SivacS^a calls 
them the “believers in the Agamas revealed by Paramesvara, or 
the great god”. The name Mahesvara is the old name as is evident 
from the fact that Wema-Kadphises, as noticed above, and 
several later princes, especially of the Valabhl dynasty, called 
themselves Mahesvaras. Hiuen Tsiang, too, as we have seen, 
mentions temples of Mahesvara, at which the Pasupatas wor- 
shipped. It also follows that all these sects were at the same 
time known by the name of P&supata sects ; and the founder of 
them all was believed to be the god Pasupati. '* 

The same conclusion 'is to be deduced from the Mysore 
Inscriptions that have been published, the only difference being 
that the original teacher is called Lakulin or Lakullsa. In one 
Inscription dated 943 A. D., referred to above, it is stated that 
Lakullsia, being afraid that his name and doctrines would be 
forgotten, ’ became incarnate as MuninStha Cilluka' This 
appears to be a general name applicable to all systems. In 
another dated 1078 A. D. one ascetic is called an ornament to the 
Likula school and another is spoken of as “ a hand to LSkula’". 
This appears to be the general name and does not point to a 
specific sect. In a th.rd dated 1103 A. D. Somesvara-Suri is 
spoken of as having caused the Lakula doctrine ( Siddhanta ) to 
bloom. He is called a Naiynyika and Vaisiesika'. This shows 

1 £p. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 92 ( Trantlation )• 
t XP' Cam. Vol. VII, Sikarpur Talu4 No. 107. 
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that he belonged to the epeoifio Pasupata sect. In a fourth 
dated 1177 A. D. certain ascetics are called upholders of the 
Lakulftgamasamaya, i. e., the system based upon a work of 
Lakulin, and adherents of Kalamukhas.* Here evidently the 
KSlfimukhas are called L&kulas, which is the same as Pasupatas. 
The names of the ascetics mentioned in this Inscription end in 
the word sakti and jlya, which appear to be characteristic of the 
Kslftmukha sect. In a fifth dated 1183 A. D. is noticed a grant 
to Nftgasiva-Pandita, who is called an upholder of the Lakula 
system, and the names of his preceptors in the two preceding 
generations end in the suffix Mva. NagaMva is praised for emi- 
nence <n Agama and in Sivatattva^. From the ending suffix siva 
in these names and the mention of a proficiency in Agama and 
in Sivatattva, it appears that Nagasiva was a follower of the 
Sai V ^ ^chool and at the same time ho was a Lakula, or Pftsupata. 
A sixth dated 1199 A. D. notices a grant of land to Bammadeva, 
son of Nftgarisi, the promoter of the system based upon the work 
of Lakulin*. The suffix rasi is found in a great many names of 
the devotees of Siva. Whether it is a characteristic of a specific 
sect is not clear, but it appears that the bearers of it belong to 
the Pasupata, or the Ealamukha school. In a seventh dated 1213 
A. D. a certain religious man is represented as the upholder of 
the system known by the name of Vagi-Lakula, i. e. the system 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. VII, Pt. I, p. 64 ( Translation ). 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Pt. I, p. 133 ( Translation ). 

3 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Araikere Taluq No. 89. Another holy person of the 
name of Nfiga with the sullix rasi instead of siva ia mentioned in Inscr. 
No. 69 Arsikere Taluq ( Ep. Cam. Vol. V, p. 137 ). A grant ia therein 
recorded to MSdhujIya, a disciple of NugarS^i, who belonged to the 
KalSmukhas and was himself the disciple of Padma^iva-Pai^dita. Another 
NSgarSsi is mentioned in Inner. No. 48 ( Ibid.^ The grantee in this case 
is KalySpa^akfci, disciple x>f Sivasaktideva, who was himself the disciple of 
NSgarfi^i, ** bound to the Kalamukhas This Nayarasi, or these two 
NSgarSiis, appear to me to be di erent from the NSgasiva mentioned in 
the text. And the use of the termination rSsi in his case, he being a 
ESlSmukha, and of the word ^akti in the case of two of the pupils, 
strengthens my supposition that these wore characteristic of the ESlS- 
mukha sect, the former being applicable to the Pasupata also, 

4 Ep. Cam. Vpl. V, Arsikere Taluq No. 103, 
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ot tb« learned Lskulin'. In an eighth dated 1285 A. D.’ the 
grantor is called a supporter of the new system of Lakulin^. This 
perhaps refers to the later school of LingHyatas. . 

Tbhs it will be seen that Lakula was the general name by 
which the Saiva sects were called, and the specific name E5l&« 
mukha is associated with the general name in one case. Thiif 
general name has for its basis the historical fact, noticed above, 
that a person of the name of Lakulin or Lakullsa founded a 
l§aiva system corresponding to the Paficaratra system, which the 
Vayu- and Ijinga- Puranas consider to be contemporaneous with 
it. The other general name Pasnpata arose by. dropping the name 
of the human individual Lakulin and substituting that ^ the 
god Pasupati, whose incarnation he was believed to be, as is 
done in the texts of the MBh. quoted above. But that the Saiva 
system had a human founder is confirmed by the fact that the 
name of his work, tne PancadhySyl, or PancarthavidyS, has been 
handed down, as w-ill be shown immediately below, and probably 
the work is extant, even if it has not yet been discovered, as Ms. 
dhava mentions a gloss on the perpetual commentary ( Bbasya ) 
on it, which also will be noticed below. The conclusion the;tgfore' 
appears to be that a certain historical person was the founder of 
the main Saiva system which .was the same as that explained by 
Madhava as Nakullsa-Pasupata, and that,three other systems arose 
'out of it in later times. 

Tho commentators of Samkara state that there were four of 
' these schools bearing the names of Saiva, Pasupata, Earukasid- 
dh3.ntin and Eapalika. Vacaspati, however, calls the third 
Earunikasiddhantin. Bamanuja and Eesava Easmirin mention 
the same four schools, but call Karukasiddbantin by the name of 
Ealamukha. The word Earuka is probably a corruption of 
Eaurusya, the name of the third of the .four ( according to the 
Pur&nas ) pupils of LakulUia, or this last name may be the Sanskri* 
tised form of the original Earuka*. A work of the name of 

1 Ep. Cam. Vol. V, Arsikcre Taluq No. 46. 

2 Ep. Cam. Vol. XII, p. 45 ( Translation ). 

3 These four schools are mentioned in tho VSyavIyasamhitS of the Siva- 

Fura^a (II. 24, 177). The Saiva school, however, is called SiddhSntamSrga 

and the Kftldimukhas are called MahSvratadharas* 
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Pancadhyayl, dealing with the five topics alluded to abore and' 
attributed to Pasupati, is mentioned by Eesava Easmlrin an^d is 
quoted by RSmananda on Kasikhanda’. This must be the same 
work as that which is quoted from by Madhava in the section on 
Nakullsa-Pfisupata and attributed by him to Kakullsa or Lakullaa. 

VIL The Pasupata System. 

§ 92, The five topics mentioned by Saihkara and explained by 
his commentators are these (J) Karya, or effect, which isMahat 
and the rest produced from Pradhana ; ( 2 ) Karana, or the cause 
which is Isvara or Mahe^vara and also Pradhana ; (3) Yoga, which 
is absorption in meditation or the muttering of the syllable Oin, 
contemplation, concentrathm, etc.*, (4) Vidhi, bathing ( in ashes ) 
at tlie three points of time, i. e., the beginning, the middle and 
the end of the day, and the rest up to Gudhacarya, i. e. incognito 
movement; (5) Duhkhauta, vvhich is final deliverance. This is 
amplified by Madhava in the section on the Pasupata sect 

I. Effect (Karya) is tliat which is not independent. It is of 
three kinds •’ (1) cognition (Vid: a), (2) organs (Kala), and { 3 ) in- 
dividual soul (Pa^u). Of these cognition is the property of the 
individual and is of two kinds: (1) external, and (2) internal. 
External cognition is of two kinds: (1) distinct, and (2) indistinct. 
Distinct external cognition, whicli is educed by the instruments 
of knowledge, is called ci^nceptual operatioi Citta). For by the 
conceptual operation every man reduces to definiteness the thing 

1 tioe Aufrecht's Cat. Cat. 'J'hc Vay.iviya Saiiihita (II, 24, 169 ) also mentions 
this work, which it charactwrisn as tuo liiKkest theosophy (VidyS^ of Siva 
and gives Pancarthii as it> namo, i, e, Paric5rthavidy5. This PaiiQSTtha ap- 
pears to be alliidotl to hy Madhava when he refers his reader to the PaftOEr- 
thabhasyadipika in his section on Nakullsa-Pasupata. In an Ineorlption 
in the temple of Haisanarli, which exists in the SIkar principality of the 
Jaipur state, a person r)f tlie name of Visvara. i s mentioned as the teaoUer 
of the Pancartha-riUkulamnaya, i. 0 ., the sacred book of Lakulin, called 
Pancartha. The Inscrintion is »ted V, E- 1013= A. D. 957, so that there 
can be on question that the Pasupata system was attributed to a human 
author named Lakuhii, the work composed by him being called PafioSrtba 
Ep. Ind. II. p. 122 ). 

The occurrence of the names ot the schools and of this book in the PurS^a 
■hows that ita composition was later than the foundation of the schools, 
which, thertfore, must bo considered as owing nothing to it. 
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that has.been apprehended definitely or indefinitely by the aid of 
the light in the shape of the external object. The internal cogni- 
tion is of the nature of virtue or vice, which forms the objective 
of the.individual and determines for him the body of precepts he 
has to follow. Organs are dependent on the cognitive individual 
and are themselves insensate. They are of two kinds : (1) effects, 
and (2) causes. The effected organs are of ten kinds: the five 
elements, earth and others, and the five qualities, colour and 
others. The organs, which are causes, are of thirteen kinds: the 
five senses, and the five organs of action, and the three internal 
organs, viz. intelligence, egoism and mind, the functions of which 
are the determination of the will, the consciousness of the self, 
and the formation of a plan respectively. The individual (Pasu) 
is that which has individualism (Fasutva). It is of two kinds: 
(1) impure, and (2) pure. The impure individual is that which 
is connected with the body and the organs, while the pure one is 
unconnected with them. The details should be seen in the Fanca- 
rthabh&syadlpik£ and other works. 

II. The cause (Earana) is that which effects the destruction of 
the whole creation and its prosperity or promotion. Though it is 
one, still on account of its various properties and functions it 
has many forms, such as lord /Pati), naturally powerful ( Sadya ), 
etc. To bo the lord means to have the unbounded power of know- 
ing and acting. He is, therefore, the eternal ruler. To be a 
Sadya is to be possessed of supreme sovereignty, which is not 
incidental, but natural. 

III. Yoga is the connecting of the individual soul with god 
through the conceptual faculty (Citta). It is of two kinds, con- 
sisting in (1) action, and (2) cessation from action. The first 
consists in muttering syllables and formulas, meditation, etc. 
The second, or cessation from action, consists fn mere feeling 
( Samvid ). 

IV. Vidhi, or process, is an operation which effects or brings 
about righteousness. It is of two kinds: (1) primary, and (2) 
secondary. The first, or primary, is conduct ( Carya ) which in- 
duces righteousness directly. That conduct is of two kinds: (1) 
vows, and (2) means or doors. The vows consist in besmearing 
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the body with ael^es and lying down in ashes, definite practices 
( Upahars ), muttering and circumambulation. Thus has Nakullia 
said: “ One should besprinkle one’s body at the three* points of 
the day and lie down in ashes. ” The definite practices are six. 
These have been stated by the author of the Sutras to be laughing, 
singing, dancing, Hudukkara, prostration, and inaudible repeti- 
tion. With these he says one should worship. Laughing is 
the making of the sound ‘ ha ! ha 1 ha ! ’ by the forcible stretch 
of the throat and the lips. Singing is the contemplation 
of the attributes of Mahesvara in accordance with the rules of 
the science of music. Dancing should be resorted to by con- 
tracting and stretching forth hands, feet, etc. and all other 
principal and subsidiary limbs accompanied by the representa- 
tion of feeling in accordance with the science of dancing and 
gu tiv Illation. Hudukkara is a holy sound resembling that of an 
ox made by striking the tongue on the palate. Huduk is an 
imitative sound like the sacrificial Vasat. When there is a crowd 
of people, all this should be done so as not to bo observed. 

The means, or doors, are these : (1) Krathana, i. e. affecting to 
be asleep when one is awake ; (2) Spandana, which is the moving 
or the shaking of the limbs as if they were paralysed; (3) 
Mandana, or the walking as if one’s legs and other limbs were 
disabled ; (4) SrngSrana, which is showing oneself to be in love 
by means of amorous gestures as if on seein.; a beautiful young 
woman ; (5) Avitatkarana, which is doing a thing condemned by 
all as if one were devoid of the sense of discrimination between 
what should be done and what should be avoided ; (6> Avitad- 
bhasana, which is speaking nonsensical and absurd things. 

Secondary processes are those which are intended to help the 
conduct ( Cary^), such as besmearing with ashes after worship, 
and to remove the sense of indecency or impropriety attaching 
itself to begging and eating the remnant of what others have 
eaten. For this purpose the author of the Sutras has laid down 
that one should besmear his body after the worship and wear the 
fsded flowers and leaves which had been removed from the god 
and a Linga ( the image of the phallus ). 

V. Duhi'hfinta, or final deliverance, is of two kinds : (1) total 
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d«fbruetio& of misery, and (3) an elevated oondition consisting 
ia. tba ponession of the power of knowing and acting. The 
power 0# knowing is of five kinds : (1) Darsana, or seeing all 
objaefea which are atomic, concealed or are at a distance, and 
touching them ; (2) Sravana, cr .the miraculous hearing of all 
Boonds ; (3) Manana, or the miraculous knowing of all objects of 
thought; (4) Vijnana, or the miraculous knowledge of all the 
sciences with that of the treatises on them and the matter con- 
tained in these last ; and (5) Sarvajuaiva, or the miraculous 
knowledge of the principles ( of a science ), whether mentioned or 
unmentioned, succinct and detailed, w’ith their divisions ‘and 
peculiaritiea The peculiarities of the present system are such 
as tiiese : In other systems the destruction of misery is final 
deliverance; in this system the attainment of the highest powers 
is also to be added. With others, that which comes into existence 
from non-existence is an effect ; here tlie effect is eternal such 
as Paau, or the individual soul. In other systems the cause 
depends for its operation on a subordinate cause ; here the great 
lord acts independently. With others, the Iruit of the Yoga, or 
concentration, is the attainment of an absolute conditicn ; here it 
is the attainment of the highest pow ers With others Vrdhi, or 
process, has for its fruit heaven and other places, from which 
there is a return to mortal life ; in this system the fruit is proxi- 
mity etc. ( to god ), from which there is no return. 

The power of acting, though one, is regarded as threefold : 

(1) Manojavitva, or the power of doing anything instantly; 

(2) K&fharapitva, or the power of assuming variety of shapes 
and forms or bodies and senses without an effort ; (3^ Vikramana- 
dharmitva, or the possession of great power, oven when the 

‘ operation of the senses is suspended. Thus then a man acquires 
tiiese miraculous powers of knowledge and action at the end of a 
long course of conduct and discipline prescribed by the Pasupata 
system. 

It will ho seen how fantastic and wild the processes prescribed 
in this system for the attainment of the highest condition are. 
Rudra-Siva was the god of the open holds and wild and awful 
TCgions away from the habitations ot men and worshipped by 
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aberrant or irregular people. This character did impress itself 
on the mode of worship for his propitiation, which was developed 
in later times. The SU. endeavoured to humanise Rudra-Siva ; 
but the wild and outlandish character of the god prevailed. We. 
will now proceed to the consideration of the Saiva system which 
seems to have been established in later times. Here also Madhava 
will be our main guide, since the many works that he quotes 
from are not available. 

VIIL The Saiva System. 

§ 93. There are three principles: (1) the lord (Pati ), (2) the 
individual soul ( Pasu ), and (3) fetters ( Pasa ) ; and the whole 
system has four Padas, or parts, which are knowledge ( Vidyfl ), 
action ( Kriya ), meditation ( Yoga ), and conduct, or discipline 
( Carya \ The first part contains an explanation of the nature 
of the individual soul ( Pasu ), fetters ( Pasa ), and god ( Isvara \ 
and determines the importance of formulas ( Mantra ) and the 
lord presiding over the formulas ( Mantresvara ). This leads to 
initiation ( Diksa ), which is necessary for the acquisition of the 
highest object of life. The second part contains an e^cplanation 
of the process of initi/ition ( Diksavidhi ), which is of many forms 
and has many parts. The third part explains meditation, or con- 
centration, along with its subsidiary processes. The fourth 
teaches discipline, or conduct, consisting in doing what is 
prescribed and avoiding what is proscribed. Without this Yoga 
is not possible. 

I. Now the lord ( Pati ) is Siva. Siva acts, being impelled 
thereto by the deeds (Karman) of souls, and produces things to 
be enjoyed or suffered and their means. The exercise of his 
creative power thus depends on the Karman of man. He does 
everything ; therefore, ho is omniscient. God has not a body 
like that of an individual soul which has the fetters of taint and 
Karman, etc* ; but he has a body made up of powers, certain 
specific five formulas (Mantras)' being imagined to be the 

1 These five formulas, or Mantras, are contained in the TA. ( X, 43-47 ) and 
In the MahanSraya^Tya ;Up. 17. The commentator considers these to 
refer to th© five faces of Siva, respectively. They are SadyojSta, VSma- 
deva, Aghora, T^itpurusa and IsSna. They are also called forms of Siva> 
One of the DSnas, or charitable gifts, mentioned by HomSdri ( D3nakha9<}a 

23 t R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works. Vol. TV. \ 
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different parts of his body. These five are his powers and are also 
considered his different forms, and by these he does the live actions, 
which are creation, existence or protection, destruction, conceal- 
ment, and benefaction. The following four partake of the nature 
of i^iva : (0 formulas (Mantras), (2) the deity presiding over the 
formulas (Mantretvara), (3) the great god (Mahesvara), and (4) 
delivered souls (Mukta). 

11. The Pasu is the individual soul, who is atomic and known 
by the name of Ksetrajha ( self-conscious ) and others. It is 
eternal and all-pervading. It is not incapable of action nor is it 
one only, as is maintained by other schools of philosophy. When 
the fetters are removed, he becomes Siva, possessing eiernal and 
boundless knowledge and power of action. The Muktas, or deli- 
vered ones, are Sivas, who have so become by the favour of him 
who is eternally Mukta, and is a person with five formulas 
( Mantras ) for his body, i. e. he is identified with the god Siva 
himself. Though they become Sivas, they are not independent 
but depend upon the eternal god, Siva. Pasu is of three kinds : 
(1) VijfianS,kala, who has shaken off his connection with all the 
organs (Kalah)' in consequence of the destruction of the impres- 
sion of deeds done, by means of knowledge, meditation, asceticism, 
or by the enjoyment or suffering of the fruit (Bhoga), and has 
simple taint (Mala). The second is. PralayS.kala, whose organs 
are destroyed by the dissolution of the world. He has both im- 
pression of deeds (Karman) and taints (Mala). The third is Sakala, 
who has all the three fetters, taint (Mala), impression of deeds 
(Karman), and material cause (Maya). Yijnanakala is of two 
kinds r (1) one whose taint (Kalusa) has ended, and (2) another 
whoso taint (Kalusa) has not ended. The first are those, who, 
their taint (Kalusa) having ended, are elevated to the position of 
Vidyesvaras. The Vidyesvaras are eight and are as follows ! 
(1) Ananta, or endless, (2) atomic, (3) the most excellent Siva, (4) 

Vol. I, pp. 789-792 Bibl. Ind- ) consists of five images made of gold or other 
metal fashioned in a particular manner of these five forms of Siva* In 
giving each a oertain verse has to be repeated. These five forms are 
ident fied in a fiaiva treatise with the earth, water, fire, wind an d ether, 
respectively, and they are considered as the creators of these elements in 
another, vis., Vlra-Saiva-Clntamai?i, Sholupur 1908 A. D. 

1. See previous section^ 
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th^ one-eyed, (5) the one Rudra, (6) he with the three forms, (7) 
Srikantha, and (8) Sikhandin. Another author says that Siva in- 
vests the Samaptakalusa ( one whose taint has ended ) with 
Vidyesatva, which is of eight kinds, and the Asamaptakalusa (one 
whose taint has not ended) he raises to the dignity of fomulas 
(Mantras) which are seven crores. Pralayakala is also of two 
kinds. The first is one whose two fetters have matured (and about 
to be shaken off ), and the second is different from him. The 
first attains Moksa, and the second, entangled with Puryastaka, 
undergoes many births in accordance with his impressisn of deeds 
(Karman). The Purya^-taka is a subtle body, wich is composed of 
elements which are variously enumerated. Of those who have 
the Puryastaka, some, who are virtuous, are raised to Bhuvana- 
patitva by Mahesvara Ananta. Sakala is also of two kinds : (1) 
one whose taint (Kalusa) is matured, and (2) one whose taint 
(Kalusa) is not matured. The first is raised to the dignity of 
Mantresvara of 118 Mantras, i. e of so many kinds. Paramesvara, 
assuming the form of his preceptor by the process of initiation 
and the use of power calculated to counteract the matured taint, 
confers Moksa. Those Anus or atomic souls, whose taint has not 
ripened (i. e. is not in a condition to be wiped away), are made to 
suffer or enjoy in accordance with their Karman. 

III. Pasa (fetter) is of four kinds: (1) Mala or taint (2) Karman, 
or the impression of deeds, (3) Maya, or material cause, and (4) 
Rodhasakti, or obstructive power. Mala, or taint, is that which 
conceals the knowing and acting power of the soul and is like the 
husk enveloping a grain of rice. Karman is the impression of 
deeds done for the attainment of fruit. It is righteous or un- 
righteous. It is unbeginning, ever continuing in succesion in 
the manner of seed and its sprout, Ma> a is that into which 
the whole creation resolves itself at the time of dissolution and 
from which it springs out at tlu* time of recreation. The obstruc- 
tive power is the power of ftiva which, because it regulates the 
three other fetters and conceals the true nature of the soul, is itself 
called a fetter. It performs its function, because it is the principle 
of speech by means of which names are given to things and thus 
their nature is determined.’ 

1. Sambhudeva*s SaivasiddhSntadlpikS, Sholapur 1909. 
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§ 94. This constitutes the first part of the system (Vidy&p&da)« 
the neture of the other three parts has been succinctly gi^en 
above. A few details are these The second part (EriyS.pS.da) 
treats of the accomplishment of Mantra, the twilight adorations, 
worship, muttering of formulas (Japa), throwing oblations into 
the fire,' occasional ceremonies for the attainment of eternal bliss, 
anointing of the .preceptor and of the person entering on a course 
of action for final emancipation (Sadhaka), and one's own initia* 
tory ceremonies necessary to fit one for a wordly and for an 
eternal life. In the third, or the Yoga part are mentioned the 
thirty>six principles : the deities presiding over them; the lords of 
the different worlds; the individual soul ; the all-ruling soul; the 
power (Sakti); the direct perception of Mays, and MahamayS, 
which are the causes of the world; the attainment of the mira- 
culous powers, minuteness, lightness, etc. for those who concern 
themselves with the worldly element; the methods of the restraint 
of the breath, abstraction, meditation, concentration, and absorp- 
tion in thought (Samadhi); and the positions of the circles in the 
body beginning with the root-circle (MuladhSra, or navel). The 
fourth part treats of penances, a purificatory ceremony (Pavitra- 
ropana), the foundation, and the natures of Sivalinga, of the 
visible Lihga of Uma and Mahesvara, and of the. lord of Ganas, 
or groups, such as Skanda and Nandin, pf the rosary used for the 
muttering of formulas, and the funeral Sraddhas. This last part 
appears to contain matters subsidiary to, and explanatory of, .the 
actions enjoined in the second part. The proscribed actions men- 
tioned above are : (1) the eating of the residue of what is offered 
to another deity; (2) the vilification of (a) Siva, (b) of the devotees 
of Siva, (c) of the system of Siva and (d) of the practices enjoined 
in the Saiva system; ‘(3) the enjoyment of things belonging to God; 
(4) the killing of animals. 

§ 95. The doctrines of the Saiva school are more moderate and 
rational than those of the Pasupata school. This last, as well as the 
two extreme schools to be mentioned next, are called Atimargika, 
or schools that are away from the path or go astray, and are spoken 
ofbySaihbhudeva, quoted in the above paragraph, as revealed by 
Budra. The Saiva schools he calls the' Siddh^ntatastra, or the true 

1. From the same work. 
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Ssatra baaed upon the Mantras, and says that it was revealed by 
Siva. The VSyavIyasamhita also calls it t^e Siddhanta school. 

It will have been seen that both this and the Ffisupata school 
are dualistic or pluralistic and maintain that the supreme and 
individual souls are distinct entities and the Fradhfina the con- 
stituent cause of the material world. In the delivered condition 
the individual soul shakes off its ignorance and weakness and 
attains boundless knowledge and power of action according to 
the Fasupata doctrine, while the Saivas hold that he becomes 
iSiva himself, i. e. attains perfect resemblance with the God Siva 
without, however, the power of creation. 

a 

The wSaiva school, that developed itself in later times, and is 
represented by Sambhudeva and SrIkanthaMvacarya, to be 
noticed hereafter, and supported also by texts in the Vayavlya- 
sainhita, holds that Siva possesses or develops in himself a Saktl, 
or power, consisting of the rudiments of the individual soul and 
the material world, and from this power the whole world is 
developed. This doctrine may, therefore, be called qualified 
spiritual monism like that of Kamanuja, in-as-much as Siva 
characterised by the Sakti creates. This last is a tenet of the 
Lingiyat school also. 

IX. Kapala and Kalamukha Sects. 

§ 96. Ramanuja tells us under 11. 2. 35 or 36 that the KapS* 
likas maintain that a man who knows the essence of the six 
marks ( Mudrika ) and who is skilful in their use, attains the 
highest bliss by concentrating his mind on the soul seated on the 
female organ. The six marks are (1) a necklace, (2) an ornament, 
(3) an ear-ornament, (4) a crest jewel, (5) ashes, and (6) the sacred 
thread ( Yajnopavlta ). He whose body bears these marks is free 
frorp transmigration. The Kalamukhas hold that the following 
are the means for the attainment of desires concerning this 
world and the next ; — (1) eating food in a skull ; (2) besmearing 
the body with the ashes of a dead body ; (3) eating the ashes ; (4) 
holding a club ; (5^ keeping a pot of wine ; and (6) worshipping 
the god as seated therein. A bracelet of Rudraksa, one string of 
matted hair on the head, a skull, besmearing the body with 
ashes, and such other things are mentioned in the Saiva 
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B^cred books. They also maintain that people of other castes 
become Br&hmanas and attain to the highest order by the per* 
formance of certain rites. For it is said “ One becomes a 
Br&hmana immediately after the process of simple initiation, and 
a man becomes a holy saint by undertaking the vow of a Eapala". 

In the Samkaradigvijaya ( chap. XV, vv. 1 - 28 ) Madhava 
brings Saihkara into contact with the Eapalikas at a place which, 
according to the commentator, was Ujjayinl. The preceptor of 
the sect came forward to meet Saihkara. His body was besmeared 
with the ashes taken from a burning-ground. He had a skull in 
his hand and also an iron lance. He said to Saihkara : “ The 
ashes on your body are all right'.* But why dost thou carry an 
unholy potsherd instead of the holy skull ? Why dost thou not 
worship Eapalin who is Ehairava ? How will Bhairavabccome 
pleased unless he is worshipped by the skulls red with tho blood 
of men and with wine?’* Then ensues a fight between Sudhanvan, 
the king, who accompanied Saihkara in his wanderings and the 
Eapalikas. Saihkara also pronounced a curse on them, and they 
were all killed. Then Erakaca, the leader of the Eapalikas, 
coming up to Saihkara, filled the skull in his band with wine, 
drank half of it and left the other half and invoked Bhairava. 
Bhairava came up and Erakapa prayed to him to destroy his 
enemy ; but as feihkara was his own inparnation, he destroyed 
Erakaca himself and not Saihkara. In Anandagiri’s book the 
Eap&likas, whom Saihkara meets at Ujjayinl, speak of Bhairava^ 
being the great god, who creates, destroys, etc. They profess to 
have their knowing power sharpened by drinking wine and 
eating a certain kind of food ( probably a disgusting substance ) 
and always being embraced by the power (Sakti) of Eapalin, i. e. 
Bhairava. Bhavabhuiti in his Malatimadhava gives Srisaila as 
the principal seat of the Eap&likas. Miraculous powers of speedy 
movement attained by the practice of Yoga are attributed to 
them. The woman EapalakundaU wears a garland of human 
skulls. She carries away M&latl, the heroine of the play, from 
the place where she was sleeping in her father ’s palace in the 
dead of night and places her before the image of Earala-Camundft 

1 Lines of ashes are borne on the body by ordinary Saivas also, and 
l^aitikara's body was marked with them. 
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near the cemetery to be killed and sacrificed to the goddess by 
her preceptor AgHoraghanta. 

It will be seen how horrible and demoniacal this sect was. 
The fear which some of the phenomena of external nature inspire 
in the mind of man led to the Vedic conception of Rudra, and 
this hap now culminated into the ideal image of the horrid god 
Bhairava with his wife Candika wearing a garland of human 
skulls and requiring human sacrifices and offerings of wine for 
his propitiation. In the account just given there appears to be a 
confusion between the sects of Kapalikas and Kalfimukhas. From 
Ramanuja’s account the Kalamukhas appear to be the most 
extreme sect ; and they are called Mahavratadharas in the Siva^ 
Purana as noticed above. Mahavrata means the great vow, and 
the greatness of the V(jw consists in its extraordinary nature, 
oIkI- eating food placed in a human skull, besmearing the body 
with the ashes of human carcasses and others which are attributed 
to the KMaiiiukhas by Ramanuja. Jagaddhara, the commentator 
on the Malatimadhava, however, explains KSpSlikavrata by 
Mahavrata\ and this explanation appears to be correct, since the 
ascetics dwelling in the temple of Kapalesvara in the Nasik 
district are, as we have seen, called in the grant Mah&vratinfi, 
or the observers of the great vow. The account of Kapalikas 
given above from other authorities looks like those of the most 
extreme sect. Ordinarily, therefore, people do not seem to have 
made a sharp distinction between the Kapalikas and the 
Kalamukhas. 

X. Kashmir Saivism* 

§ 97. It is a relief now to turn away from this ghastly picture 
of the wild aberrations of the human intellect and spirit to a 
system of Saivisrn more humane and rational. The Ka'shmir 
Saivisin has two branches, the Spandasastra and the Pratyabhi- 
jn&sastra. The authorship of the first is attributed to Vasugupta 
and his pupil Kallata. The two principal works of the system 
are the SivasCitram or Sivasutrani and the Spandakarikas which 
are fifty-one verses only. The first are said to hav*e been revealed 

1 Act 1, jj. 33, ou 1- 127 of my second edition of the play. 
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to Vasugupta by Siya himself or by a Siddha, or perfected human 
being. They were inscribed on a rock on the Midiadeva hill, and 
/asugupta was directed to the rock by Siva. Another account is 
that they were revealed by the god in a dream, and another account 
still further confers the credit of the revelation on the prefected 
human being. These two last occurrences are said to have taken 
place on the Mahideva hill. As to the second work, there are 
also varying traditions, one ascribing the authorship of the versos 
to Vasugupta and another to Kallata. A third tradition, however, 
that Kallata obtained the knowledge of the system from Vasu- 
gupta and composed the Spandakarikas for the instruction of his 
pupils seems to contain the truth.' What the meaning of the 
roundabout tradition about the Sivasutras which do nut ascribe 
their authorship to Vasugupta directly is, it is difficult to say ; 
perhaps the original work was the Spandakarikas and the prose 
Sivasutras were composed in later times in the older or more 
orthodox form, and as Vasugupta was probably too near the time 
when they were composed and as what he did was known to all, 
a miraculous origin was given to the new Sutras and Vasugupta 
was represented to have received them from others and not com- 
posed them himself. 

§ 98. Kallata lived in the reign of Avantivarman®, 854 A. D., 
wherefore his Guru’s literary activity mpst be referred to the be- 
ginning of the ninth century. The followers of this school boldly 
deny the necessity of God's having a prompting cause, such as 
Karman, or a material cause, like the Pradhana, for the creation of 
the world, Neitherio they admit that he is himself the material 
cause, as the Vedantasutras maintain, nor do they think that 
some principle of illusion, such as Maya, generates appearances 
which are false. God is according to them independent and 
creates merely by the force of his will all that comes into exis* 
tence. He makes the world appear in himself, as if it were dis- 
tinct from himself, though not so really, as houses or even towns 
appear in a mirror, and is as unaffected by it as the mirror is by 

1 these various traditions see my Report on tlio Search for Sanskrit 

Manuscripts during 1883— 8t, p. 77f. [ -sVolumo TI of this Edition p- 199f. 

N. B. U.J 

t Bubler, Report of a Tour made in Easbmir, p 78 
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the imas:es reflected in it. Neither does he exist only as realised 
in the world, which is the conclusion that follows from the 
doctrine’ that he is the material cause. In a verse attributed to 
Vasugupta an obeisance is made to »Sulln, or Siva, who is repre- 
sented as portraying a picture of the world without a canvass 
and a collection of materials.* 

Another illustration that they give of creation without any 
material o'r prompLing cause is that of a Yogin who creates 
objects by his mere will without any materials. God himself by 
his own wonder-working power appears in the form of the many 
individual souls, and by means of another power, brings intp ex- 
istence the state of things which goes to form what we call the 
wakeful and dreamy condition of our life.'"’ Thus according to 
this Kvstem the individual ‘ soul is identical with the supreme 
soul. But the former docs not perceive this identity on account 
of his impurity. 

This impurity, or Mala, is of three kinds. When a soul forgets 
his own free and universal nature tlirotigh ignorance, and believes 
himself to be imperfect, and regards things, such as the body, 
which are not himself, to be himself, and thus reduces himself to 
finiteness or subjects himseli to limitations, the impurity is called 
Aiiava I littleness). Then his remaining in the body, which is 
prepared by the (u-iginator ol things, called Maya, is another 
species of impurity knoAui as Mayi\a, or effected by Maya. And 
when under the infinence of the inlernal organ, cr the heart, the 
organs of action are set in motion, Ihe impurity arising from it 
is called Karma, or resulting from action, such as that consisting 
in a man's consciousness of having done a or evil deed 

whicli is to lead to happiness or misery in the end.’ These several 
kinds of impurity are l>rought into action ^ v Nada, which is the 

1 Sgo Madhavci’n S.irvad irHcUiasauigi 1 1 , rr.itydbhijnitd.irsana. This verse 
is quoted m tbo ■KavyiipiMlN.ii''.i, Cliaptur IV, and by other writers on 
Alamkarris. ^ 

2 Stso the first no^e on p. 80 of my Report for lSS3-8f [ Volume T1 of thii 

• Edition, p 203 m‘^ N. B IT. j ‘ 

3 Biva.siltravimdi ^>tii by KsemarJja under Sutr.i I, 2 and 3, published by the 

, * 
KSsmira trovn. unont. 

24 [ R. Q. T3haiidark,ir’b works Vol. IV, J 
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female element constituting a primeval power (Sakti) of Siva 

and from which ris6s speech. 

• 

Without speech the ideas which render a worldly life possible 
c^not stand, or assume a shape or form, and therefore the 
principle of speech is believed to be the origin of the Mala, or im- 
purity, which leads to a worldly life. This power is associated 
with others which are personalised as Amha, Jyestha, RaudrI, 
Vama.' 

^ The impurity vanishes when by means of intense contempla- 
tion the vision of the highest being breaks in upon the mind of 
the devotee and absorbs all finite thought. AVhen this condition 
becomes stable, the individual soul is free and becomes the 
supreme soul. The breaking in of the vision is called Bhairava, 
because it is his and is caused by him.^ 

§ 99. The founder of the Pratyabhijha school of Kasmira 
Saivism wa.s Somananda, the w^ork written by w^hom is called 
Sivadrsti. But the principal treatise of the school was cimiposed 
by his pupil Udayakara, and contains verses which are called 
Sutras. On these Sutras there are glosses and detailed explana- 
tions by Abhinavagupta, the pupil of the pupil of Soirrananda.^ 
Abhinavagupta wrote between 993 and 1015 A. D wherefore 
Somananda must be takenMo have lived in the first quarter of the 

tenth centui*:’. 

• 

The doctrines of the creation of the world and of the relations 
between the individual and suprene souls sot* forth by this 
school are the same as those maintained by the preceding one. 
But the w'ay of the perception of the identity is recognition 
according to this system There is an Upanisad text^, from 
which it follows tliat every thing shines when He shines and 

1 Ibid. SiTtra 4, and SpjiKlapiMdipika, V. 42 The'ac hevoral kinds of MaLi and 
Ndda corrospoiid to Pas.is, or fettois, viz, Mala, Karmfin, Mdya and 
Rodhasakti given by Madhava in the yaivadarsana. The word Mala stands 
here for th^ IMs.i of lli.it ^y'.tpni .nad A^jva fonts Mala It is also called 
Anava by Sambhndov i. 

2 SivasutravimarsmT. 1 

3 Bilhler, Report of a Tour in ide in Ka^nir, extract from Nos. 465-66, p OLX 
4Ibid. pp. 81 -82. 

5 KU, 5 15 ; SIT. 6 14 ; MU. 2, 2, 10. 
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that everything beconios perceptible by His light, and thus our 
knowing power is the same as God’s and everything outside of us 
becomes an object of knowledge by hN illumining power. 
Capable of l^nowlodge and action as ve arc, we partake of the 
nature of God ; but there is no reason to place a limit to this 
participation, and it must bo undcrstiK»d that we are God him- 
self. But the joy and elevation, characLoristic of God, we are 
unconscious of in our present condition, and ihat is due to the 
fact that we do not recognise that we are God. though we are 
really so. Just as a maiden, stricken with love for a youth 
whose excellences have been described to her, is not filled with 
raptures when she is carried to him and looks upon him as an 
ordinary individual, hut is overjoyed and devotes her whole 
soul to him when she is told that he is the man whose excellences 
had so iWeinated her, so is it with the individual soul. The 
serene bliss of godly nature ho doe*- not feel, though he is him- 
self God, because he is not nw’are that those high attributes 
w^hich belong to the divine nature exist in him. But w^hen he is 
led to believe by his preceptor that he possesses them, i. e.. when 
by his instructions he is enabled to recognise God ^ in himself, 
then it is that the serene bli.ss daw'ns upon him. The Spanda 
school mentions the dawning of the torm or vision of Bhairava, 
or God, on the mind in the cour-o of meditation and thereby the 
clearing aw^ay of the iinpurilie.v as the w’ay to the realisation of 
the identity with God. while this maintains that recognition of 
oneself as God is the way. 

According to Madhava, these two systeiii.s do not enjoin res- 
,traint of the breath, concentration, and all that course of fantastic 
external and internal conduct or discipline w^hich the other 
schools prescribe as essential. Thc‘^o twa) schools apparently 
cut themselves off from llie old trad it' -^inl Saivism, which 
gradually developed itself into the ghastly Kapedism or Xala- 
mukhism, and hence the epithet ^asupata or Lakula cannot be 
applied to them in any sense. A fresh revelation, therefoje, was 
claimed for Vasugupta, though some of the doctrines of the more 
sober Saiva school w^ero pre-«erved in the Spanda system. 

XL The Virasaiva or Linqayat Sect. 

§ 100. The foundation of this sect is generally attributed to 
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Basava, who was the b( n of Mfidiraja, a Brahmana supposed to 
be of the Aradhya sect, story is given in the Basavapurana’ 
published in 1905, at Poona. From this story it by no means 
follows that he founded the s'- by settling its doctrines and 
founding what may be called a ch’iroh. He, however, appears to 
be a strenuous supporter of the sect. In the beginning of tlio 
Basavapurana, Narada is represented to have gone to Siva and told 
him that on earth there were devotees of Visnu, followers of the 
sacrificial religi m, Jainas and Buddhists, hut that there were no 
devotees of his. He mentions Visvesvaniradhya, Panditaradhya, 
Ekorama, the great Yogin, and others as having flourished from 
time to time and established Sivabhakli, but there is none now. 
Siva thereupon told his Nandin to become incarnate on earth for 
the promotion of his religion and the furtherance of the cause of 
Vlrasaivas. 

From all this it does not appear tliat Bnsava was the origina- 
tor of the sect. He had predecessors, three of whom have just been 
named. His was a life of political turmoil From his native 
place Bagevadi he wont to Kalyana, when Vi 3 iala or Vijjana, was 
reigning ( fl57 — 1167 A D ). ilis maternal uncle Baladera 'was 
the minister of the king, and he himself was raised ro the poBitif)n 
after his death. Basava’s ststcr, a beautiful woman, was married 
by the king. He was in charge of the'king’s treasury and spent 
large amounts in supporting and entertaining members of 
Lingayat mendicants, called Jangamas. The matter came to the 
notice of the king Vijjana, vho gradually became completely 
alienated from him, and endeavoured to apprehend him. Basava 
fled away, and the king sent a few men in persuit These were* 
easily defeated by Basava, whereupon the king himself advanced 
with troops to punish him ; but Basava had collected a large 
number of followers and succeeded in defeating him. The king 
was reconciled to Basava and brought him back to Kalyana, but 
there could be no true reconcilement, and after a time Basava 
caused the king to be assassinated. 

1 This book and a good many others appertdining\o the Lihgavat sect have 
been published under the patronage an influential and enlightened 
member of the sect, the late Mr. Mallappr Varada of Sholapur, 
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§ 101. There is a work entitled VijjalarS^yaoarita by a Jaina« 
which also gives an account of Pasava and his relations with 
Vijiana. It is written from the point of view of an enemy 
of Basava, and mentions Basava s sister as having been given to 
the king as a mistress, which was perhaps true.- But sinoe the 
Lingayat account and the Jaina account agree in the main 
particulars, they may he accepted as historical'. Basava thus 
was a scheming politician and could hardly have been the pro- 
pounder of a new system of doctrines or the organiser of a new 
sect. Besides, in the many Lingayat works now available, his 
name is not mentioned as the name of a teacher of any articles of 
faith. What he did, therefore, appears to have been that he used liis 
political influence to raise the fortunes (jf the Vlrasaiva sect, to bring 
it into prominence, and to disseminate the creed. There is another 
man who has been hrouglit forward by Dr. Fleet, on the strength 
of certain Inscriptions, as the founder of the Lingayat sect and 
that is Fkanta, or I^kantada, Ramayya. An account of this per- 
s">n is also given in the second part of the Basavapurana, and 
tills and that in the Inscriptions come to this that he was an 
gonemy of the Jainas and wished to destroy their gods and shrines. 
Ko laid a wager with tliem that he would cut off his head and lay 
it at the feet of Siva, ami if it should be restored to him and re- 
placed on his shoulders as it v as before, r 9 Jainas should con- 
sent to thA)w down their idols and profess a belief in Saiv'sm. 
According to the Inscription, this was first done at Ablur at the 
place where ik exists, and when Ramayya compelled- the* Jainas 
to destroy their idols, they w^ent to K^alyana and complained to 
King Vijjana, w'ho thereupon summoned Ramayya into his pre- 
sence and required him to explain why he did so. He offered to 
repeat the feat of cutting off his head and getting it back again in 
the presence of the king. The Basavai^urana represents Basava 
himself to have been present when Rfimayya la'd this wager. So 
that beyond undermining the ^aiua sect there !s no evidence of 
Ramavya’s having built up the Virasaiva creed. 

§ 102. In connection w'^ith Diksas, or initiatory ceremonies, as, 
for instance, that which one has to go through when one has to 

1 Fop the LIhp;fiyat account soo the translation of the BasavapurSpa, Journ. 
B. B. K. A, S. Vol. VIII, or the Basavapuraya itself, printed at Poooa, and 
for the latter see Wilson’s Mackenzie Msa. 
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chooBe a Guru, or preceptor, it is necessary to place four metallic 
vessels full of water at the four .cardinal points and one in the 
middle. This last belongs to the person to be consecrated as Guru 
or preceptor, who is supposed to represent an old Acarya, or 
teacher, of the name of Visvaradhya, and the other four to four 
other priests chosen as having been brought up in the schools of 
Revanasiddha, Marulasiddha, Ekorama and Panel itaradhya and 
connected with certain Mathas, or establishments.’ The same 
list is given in another treatise.^ These five vessels are con- 
secrated to the five faces or forms of Siva, Sadyojata, etc. mention- 
ed in a former section/ The Acaryas, or teachers, named above 
» / 

are believed to have sprung from the five forint, of .Siva in this 
Kali age*. Others bearing other names, born in other ages of the 
world, are also mentioned, but with these we have nothing to do. 
Of these five teachers three at least are mentioned as having pre- 
ceded Basava in the passage quoted at the beginning of this 
section. 

It will thus appear that the Virasaiva, or Lingayat, system 
came into existence before Basava. It is affiliated to the moderate 
or sober school of Saivas known by the name of Saivadarsana, or 
SiddhSntadarsana as it is called by its followers; and especially 
to the later form of it alluded to before.* Bnf its technical terms, 
Sthala, Anga, Linga, etc. and its ideas are entirely difi'erent from 
those of that school as explained by Madhava and oAers And 
these terms we do not meet with elsewhere, so that this was a 
modern school. When it originated, it is diflleult to .say But it 
was clearly in a militant condition in the time of Hasava. It 
must, therefore, have originated about a hundred years before. 
The names of two at least of the five teachers as given above end 
in the word aradhya, while in other books all the five have that 
epithet attached to their nam,es.* This was the name of a .sect 
allied to the Lingi^yats. 

1 VivekacintamaQi PnrvabhSga, Sholapur 1909 A. D. pp. 230ff. 

2 ViraiaivftoSrapradTpikS, -Poona 1905 A. D., pp. 33 37. 

3 P. 177, note 1. 

4 PafioSoaryapaBoamotpattiprukarapa, Bo.nbhv 1903 A. D.. p 1. 

5 § 95. 

J 

6 Pai!icSc]tryaf>ancaniotpattiprakarana. p. 35. 
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Of the five Acaryas represented by the five metallic vesselsi 
Mr. Brown^ does not mention the middle one and calls all the other 
four Aradhyas, so that all the five preceptors honoured at the time 
of initiation and other ceremonies belong to ‘the Aradhya sect, 
which, according to Mr. Brown, was a sect of the Virasaiva creed. 
There ha.s been a good deal of ill-feeling between the Aradhyas 
and the ordinary Jiingayats, and that appears to be due to the 
retention by the former of some Brahinanic rites, such as repeat- 
ing the ludy Gayatrimantra and wearing the sacred thread. But 
the very name Aradhya, whicl) means one to be adored or wor- 
ship])od, shows that, before the contention between the two sects 
arose ilie Aradhyas enjoyed very great respect. 

Tak ingall these circumstances into consideration, what appears 
t ' be the truth is that the Virasaiva creed was reduced to a shape 
by the Aradh\ as, who must have been men of learning and holy 
living, and tlve sulisequent reformers, such as Basava, gave it a 
decidedly uncompromising and anti-Brahmanical character. And 
thus these two sects of the Virasaiva faith came into existence! 
We w'ill now^ give a short account of the doctrines of this school. 

•S 103. One, Highest, Brahman, characterised by existence 
(Sat), intelligence (Cit), and joy (Ananda), is the essence of Siva 
uSivaiatlva) and is called Sthala. Then are given explanations as 
to wdiy it is cal'ed Sthala, two of them based upon an .artificial 
etymology. In the supreme Brahman, or the essence of Siva, 
Mahal and other principles exi.st and aie eventually resolved into 
it. In the first existence the universe, arising from Prakrti and 
Puriisa, and to it it returns at the end; therefore it is called Sthala. * 
( The first ])art stha signifies sthana, or standing, and the second 
part la signifies lava, or resolution.) That name is given to it 
also because it is the support of the whf !e moveable and immove- 
able world and holds all powers, all luminaries, and all souls. 
It is the resting place of all ^^eings, of all worlds, and of all pos- 
ses.sions. ft is the highest place to be attained by those who seek 
the liighest happiness, and therefore it is called the One only and 
non-dual istic Sthala (position). 

By tim agitation of its innate power (iSakti), that Sthala bet 
8 Madras journal of Literature and Science, Vol. XI, 
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comes divided into4wo: (1) Lingajthala, (2) Anfiasthala. Llnga- 
sthala is Siva or Rudra and is to be worshipped or adored, while 
the Angasthala is the individual soul, the worshipper or adorer. 
In the same manner, the Sakti, or ijower, divides herself into two 
by her own will, one of the parts resorting to Siva and* being 
called Kala, and the other resorting to the individual soul and 
being called Bhakti, or devotion. Sakti, or puwer, has got a certain 
susceptibility, which leads it to action and entanglement with the 
world, while Bhakti is free from iliat susceptibility and turns 
away from action and from the world and leads to final deli- 
verance. The Sakti, or power makes one an object of worship, 

■ while Bhakti makes one a worshipper ; therefore, the former 
exists in the Linga or Siva, and the latter in the Anga or indivi- 
dual soul. Eventually, by tliis Bhakti, tliore is a unum between 
the soul and Siva. 

The Linga is Siva himself, and, not a mere external emblem of 
him. The Lingasthala is divided into three * (1) Bhavalinga, (2; 
^Prinalinga, and (3) Is tali nga. The first js without any parts 
(Eal§).and is to be perceived by laith It is simple Sat 
( existence ), not conditioned by space or time, and is liigherTlian 
the highest. The second is to be apprehended by the mind and 
has parts and is without parts. 1'he third has parts and is 
apprehensible. by the eye. This confers all desired { ista ) objects 
and removes afflictions ; or it receives its name because it is 
worshipped ( ista ) with care. The Praiialinga is the intelligence 
( Oit ) of the Supreme Soul, and [stalinga, the joy. The first is 
the highest principle, the second is the subtle -form, and the third, 
the gross form. 

These three Lingas, corresponding to the soul, the life and the 
gross form, and being cliaracJterised by use ( Prayoga ), formulas* 
( Mantra ) and action ( Krlya ), form what are called Kala, Nada 
and Blndu. Each of these three is divided into two; the first 
Into Mahalinga and Prasadalinga, the second into Caralinga and 
• Stvalihga, and the third into Gurulinga and Acaralinga. 

These six operated on by six kinds of Sakti, or power, give rise 
» to the following six forms. (1) When the Siva essence is 
operated on by the power of intelligence (Oit), it forms the 
Mahalin§;a, the attributoi^' ©f which aro the absence of birth ax\d 
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death, freedom from taint, perfection, unity', subtleness, being 
higher than the highest, incorruptibility, unfathomableness, 
capability of being apprehended by faith and love, and idealistic 
( Caitanyarupa ). (2) When the Siva essence gets permeated 

with its highest power ( Psr&sakti ), then is produced a principle 
called S&dikhya’ which is light, eternal, indivisible, impercepti- 
ble to the senses, apprehensible by reason, indestructiblet and the 
rudiment that develops ; and that principle is called Pras&dalihga. 
(3) When the Siva essence is operated on by its primeval power 
( Adisakti ), Caralihga is produced, which is infinite and pervades 
the internal and external world, which is full of light, is a 
Puru^ ( a person ), and is higher than the Pradhftna or Prak^, 
and capable of being contemplated by the mind alone. (4) When 
po.. iMeated by the will power ( Icoh&takti ) it forms Sivalihga, 
which is a finite principle with a sense of egoism, possessed of 
knowledge and power ( Eal& ), having a celestial refulgence, with 
one face, and serene. (5) When permeated with the power of 
knowledge ( Jnilnasakti ) it forms a Gurulihga, which possesses 
agency, presides over every system or science that instructs, is 
full of light, a boundless ocean of joy, and dwells in human 
intelligence. (6) When influenced by the power of action 
( EriySiiakti ), it is called Ac&ralihga, which in the shape of 
action serves as the support for the existence of all.things, which 
is conceivable by the mind, and leads to a life of renunciation. 

It will be seen that the original entity becomes divided into 
God and individual soul by its innate power, and the six forms 
of the first, that are mentioned, are the various ways of looking 
at God. The first form is the infinite Being considered in- 
dependently. The second is the form in which we conceive of 
him as developing or creating by its highest power. The third 
is the form in which he is conceived as distinct from the 
thaterial world. The fourth a bodily form, the body, how- 

1 The SsdSkbya is the product of the combination of the principle, the SWa 
essence, with the two of the five powers, Pars and Jdi. The SBdSkhyas are 
five : (1) BlvasSdSkbya, whioh develops into SadS^tva ; (2) Amtlrta, or not 
finite, which becomes I^a; (3) SamUrta, or finite, which results in Brahmeias 
(4) Kartf, or agent, whioh becomes Isvara ; (S) Earman, or action, which 
develops intoXiSna. The SSdSkbya alluded to in the text must bo SadS^iva. 

25 ( R. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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•Tor, not beinfir made up of ordinary matter, but celestial like the 

body attributed to Nilrayana, or Krsna, by the VaisnsTas. The 

fifth is the form in which he instructs mankind. And the sixth 

Involves the idea of his guiding the individual soul in his 

« / 

actions until he is delivered. In this form Siva is the Redeemer. 

Rhakti is the characteristic of the individual souls. It con* 
eisfcs in a tendency towards God, and there are three stages in 
the progress of this tendency and, corresponding to these, there 
are three divisions of the Angasthala, or the subject of the indivi- 
dual soul. The first or highest division is called Yog&nga, the 
second Bhoganga, and the third Ty&ganga. By the first, a man 
obtains happiness by bis union with Siva ; by the second, he 
enjoys along with Siva ; and the last involves the abandonment 
of the. world as transient or illusory. The first corresponds to the 
resolution into the cause and to the condition of sound sleep, the 
second to the subtle body and to dreamy sleep, and the third to 
the gross body and to the w'akcful condition. Two varieties of 
each of these are distinguished. Of the first, or Yog&nga, we 
have the two, Aikya and Sarana. The first consists in sharing 

■H* 

the joys of Siva after one is convinced of the unreality of the 
whole world. This is called Samarasa Bhakti, in which God 
and the soul are united in blissful expeyience. The second is 
called Saranabhakti, in which one sees Linga, or God, in himself 
and everything else. It is a condition of joy for oneself. The 
second is also of two kinds: fl) Franalingin and (2) Pras&din. The 
first consists in abandoning all regard for life, renunciation of 
egoism, and concentration of the whole mind upon the Linga, or 
God. The second is realised, when one resigns all the objects of 
one’s enjoyment to the Linga, or God, and serenity (Pras&da) is 
acquired. The divisions of the last are Mahesvara and Bhakta. 
The first is one who has a fifm belief in the existence of God, who 
goes through the whole discipline consisting in the observance of 
vows and restraints, which have Siva for their object, and truth, 
morality, cleanliness, etc. and a heroically rigid vow based upon 
. a firm belief in the unity of the Linga, or God. A Bhakta is one, 
who, turning his mind awa^ from all objects by which it is at* 
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traoted and practising devotion and rites, lives a life of indlffer- ' 
ence to the world.* 

This represents the progress of the soul from indifference to 
the world, which is the first step, through the intermediate stages, 
in a reverse order, to Samarasya, or union in blissful experience 
with Siva, which is the highest condition. The goal thus pointed 
out does not involve a perfect identity between the supreme and 
individual souls, or the shaking off of individuality and becom- 
ing a simple soul unconscious of itself, which is the doctrine of 
the great non-dualistic school of Samkara. 

The belief of the Virasaiva school that the original essence of 
Siva divided itself by its own innate power into Lihga or God, 
and Ahga, or the individual soul, and under the influence of other 
powers the essence became the creator of the world, shows that the 
doctrine of that school is that the rudiment of the creation exists 
in God himself in the shape of his power, but this power is not 
unreal. This doctrine, therefore, resembles that of Ram&nuja, but 
with the latter there is a real rudiment of the soul and of the ex- 
ternal world characterising God which afterwards develops, but 
with the Vlrasaivas there exists apower only inGod which leads to 
* creation; so that it is the power that characterises God according 
to the latter, while the rudiment is his characteristic according to 
the former. The Lingayat school, therefore, is a school of quali- 
fied spiritual monism ( Visistadavaita ). It will also have been 
seen that the method of redemption taught by this school is 
that of Bhakti or love of God, and a course of moral and spiritual 
discipline up to the attainment of Samarasya with Siva. In this 
respect also it resembles Ramanuja’s system. 

Srikanthasivacarya, whose Bhasya on the Vedantasutras has 
long been before the public, holds the same view. Under I. 4. 22, 
he states that the word Atman in the sense of the individual soul 
is used to express the supreme soul in BIT. (IV. 5. 6), because the 
latter is the internal controller of the former and is spoken of as 
identical with everything in this sense. Under II. 2. 38, he states 
that Siva as possessed of powers is the material cause of the world; 

1 The above is an abstract of the matter contained in the AnubhavaiUtra 
of Mayideva, Sholapur, 1909, 
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and in his comment on IV. 4. .'■~'4, he represents the delivered 
soul as similar to the Supreme So. 1, that is. as having the attri- 
butes of the latter. And under IV. 2, he speaks of the delivered 
soul as Samarasa, or united in bli^aful experience with the 
Supreme Soul. Thus Srikantha’s view appears to be identical 
with that of the Virasaivas. Therefore unlike the four older 
schools (P&tupata and others), which are dualistic, these three 
l§aiva schools hold a doctrine of qualified spiritual monism. 

§ 104 The highest class of LingSyats is composed of those who 
call themselves Lihgi-Brahmnas, the other castes or classes who 
wear the Linga being simply their followers. The Lingi-Brah- 
mapas consist of two main classes, the AcSryas and the Pancamas. 
The legendary account given of these is as follows. The Acaryas 
were originally five in number and sprang from the five faces, 
Sadyoj&ta, etc., of Siva spoken of in a former section’. They are 
the same as those mentioned above as having a metallic vessel 
placed in their names on the occasion of any holy ceremony. 
From these five have sprung up all the priestly classes now 
existing. These five had five Gotras, viz. Vira, Nandin, Vrsabha, 
Bbrhgin, and Skanda, who were originally persons almost as high 
as Siva himself. From the IsSna face of Siva sprang a Ganesvara 
( leader of a group), who had five faces. J'rom these five faces 
sprang five Paficamas, known by the names of Makh&ri, Falari, 
Pur&ri, SmarSri, and Vedsri, which, the reader will remember, 
were the names of Siva himself given to him on account of certain 
deeds done by him. From these arose others who are called 
Upapafioamas. Each Paficama has to connect himself with one 
of the five AcSryas as his Guru. The Gotra of the Guru is his 
Gotra, and there can be no marriage relation between the mem- 
bers of the same Gotra. These Paficamas have got Gotra, Pravara 
and SftkhS of their own, and the LingSyats thus seem to have 
copied the Brfihmanic system. The Paficamas are spoken of as 
the true devotees of Sivs‘. 

According to the ordinary account the true Lihgfiyats are 
divided into four classes : (1) Jahgamas, or priests, (2) Sllavants, 

1 Ante, p. 177nl [ N. B. C7. ] 

I PnfioXeSryapafioaffiotpBttiprakaraipn. 
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or pious, (3) Banjigs, or traders, and (4) PaSoamsSlis. Theaecond 
and the third classes are based on the occupation or mode of life 
followed ; so that even here, there are only the two classes men- 
tioned in the work referred to above. The members of the first or 
Acarya class are popularly called Jahgamas. Of these there are 
some who are called Viraktas (passionless) and who devote them- 
selves to contemplation and other religious exercises and live a life 
of celibacy and asceticism. They maintain a convent (Maths) 
and are adored by all people. 

One such convent, which might be called the chief convent, is 
that which exists at Chit aid rug in the Mysore territory about a 
hundred miles from Dharwar. The head monk is held in deep 
reverence and exercises great influence over the followers of the 
se^** 

The second division of the class comprises those who follow a 
priestly occupation and conduct all ceremonies. They are married 
men and lead the life of householders. They exercise religious 
control over the Paiicamas and the followers of their sect. These 
priestly Jangamas are the representatives of one or other of the 
five principal establishments located in different parts of the 
country from the IIim?llaya to the Mysore province. Any knotty 
question concerning the sect is decided by the final orders issued 
at one of these establishments. Besides the tn * Lihgayats their is 
an affiliated class and another composed of half Lihgayats. The 
Lihgayats abstain from meat and drink. Their widows are 
allowed to marry. And women are not considered polluted and 
untouchable during the days of monthly sickness, as is the case 
among Brahmanic Hindus. 

§ 105 There is a DIksa ceremony among the Virasaivas corres- 
ponding to Upanayana among the Brahroanas. Instead of the 
Gayatrlmantra of the latter, they have the Mantra ‘ Om namasi 
SivSya \ and have to wear the i * hga, or emblem of Siva, in the 
place of Yajnopavita. On the occasion of the DIksa, the Guru 
holds a Lihga in his left hand, worships it in the usual sixteen 
ways, and shows it to the disciple. Then placing it in the left 
hand of the disciple and enjoining him to look upon it as his own 
soul and as the highest existing thing and so forth, he ties it 
found the neck of the disciple with a silken cloth by repeating ^ 
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Mantra used by th^BrShmanas in puttinff on the Yajfiopavlta. 
This is called the Lingasvayattadik‘?a. This ceremony is perform- 
ed in the case of girls also, and the women too have to wear the 
Lihga like men. The Lihga is gerierally put into a bc'x made of 
silver and suspended round the neck. The Virasaivas have to 
go through daily ceremonies similar to the twilight adorations of 
the Brahmanas, and the Mantra repeated on the occasion is that 
given above, as also the Siva-Qayatri, the first two lines of 
wliich are the same as the Brahmanic Gayatrl, and the last is 
‘ Tan nail Sivah pracodayat 

Tn the marriage ceremony the Mantra to be repeated on the 
occasion of the taking hold of the hand of the bride is the same 
ns among the Brahmanas, and in the ceremony of walking the 
seven steps together with the bride, the formulas repeated are 
the same as those used by Bgvedin Brahmanas. But in their 
marriage ceremony, they do not perform the rite of throwing 
parched rice into the fire as the Brahmanas do. The worship of 
the Jjlnga, called Tsta-Linga, worn (*n the body, is their chief 
divine worship ; and attendance at temples and worship o£ the 
Linga tlierein are by no means necessary for them. They do 
not concern themselves directty with the public temples of Siva.‘ 

§ 106. There is a t»-aditional legend" among the LingSyats 
that, when Siva brought Brahmadeva into existence, he told him 
to create the world. But Brahmadeva said that he did not know 
how to do it. Whereupon Siva created it himself in order that it 
might serve him as a model. And the Acaryas and Pancamas, as 
detailed ab‘)V 0 with their Gotras and Sakhas, are that creation of 
Siva. The true import of this legend is that the Lingayat set up 
a system for themselves as a rival to the Brahmanic system and 
the close resemblance between the two confirms this view. But 
a mere copy was not their object, and they introduced several 
reform^, especially in the condition of women, as will have been 
seen from the above notice. In this respect, this system differs 
from all other schools, Vaisnava or Saiva or even Buddhist or 
Jaina, who did not set up for themselves a special system of 
social relations and domestic rites, though, as shown above, that 
framed by the Lingayats for themselve^j ia a copy of that of the 
Brahmanas, which, however, is a reformed copy. 
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The impression that this whole account creates in one is that 
Lingayatism ow^es its origin to a spirit of jealousy of the pow'er 
exercised by Brahmaiiisin and of rivalry with the system. Such 
a spirit of jealousy and rivalry cannot be expected to have arisen 
in thoroughly depressed minds. The system therefore must have 
come into existence among the spirited members of the upper 
classes of non-Brahmanic Hindus under the leadership of a liody 
of men composed of Brahmanas knowm by the name of Aradhyas. 
S(une of the members of this body did not go far enough in the 
desired reform, as mentioned before, and formed a distinct soct\ 

It will thus be seen that all the Lingayats have not sprung 
up from the Sudra caste, but there is a mixture of the three 
higlier orders among them. The claim that the two main classes 
tilt seel put forward of their being Lingi-Brahmanas, i e., 
Brahmanas w^earing the Linga, seems to be founded on truth. 
The Acarya or Jangama class is said to have sprung from the 
five ]iol> persons, adored on the occasion of a religious ceremony, 
whose names end in the suffix aradhya significative ot their being 
Brahmanas. We might therefore safely take them to bo of a 
Brahmanic descent’’. As to the Pancamas, they probably repre- 

1 A.n Aradhya sort is montionod by AuantSiiandagi as having comn into 
conflict with yanikardcarya ( See Saibkaravijaya, bibl. Iiul., p. S’! y. In the 
corresponding portion of Dhanapati's Bindima which accompanies 
Madliava's Samkaravijaya the name of the sect does not occur ; so that it 
IS questionable whether the Aradhya sect canio into oxistoinie before 
Saiiikara, even if wo suppose that the sect mentioned by Auantrinaiulapiri 
^as the same as the one we have noticed as aftiliated to the Lingayats. 
Or, on the evidence of An.intanandagin the Aradhya sect t.iay be con- 
sidered to have come into existence about the time of Sathkaracilrya, 
that IS, before the ninth century A. 1)., and the Uxoory advanced, that the 
Lihgaytit rciorm was carried out within its limits, and a portion of the 
Aradhya sect adopted the new t ed and developed it, while another 
remained orthodox and staunch to some of the Brdhmanic practices. To 
this j ortioii IS to be traced the Arddhya .sect of the present day. 

H There are Jahgamas who know Sanskrit, and I have been in communica- 
tion with one such of the name of Mallik3rjunasastrin, who directed me to 
some of the books of the sect wicliT have followed in this section, and also 
gave oral int* rmation on some points. He claims to bo a Brahmana 
authorised to study the Vedas, his own Veda being the White Yajurveda. 
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sent the Vaisya order of the Brahmanic system which followed 
the occupation of traders and cultivators, and as the Vaisyas 
belong to the class of the twice-Lorn, so also do the Pancamas 
and hence they are included in the'Tiingi-Brahmana group. 

XIL ^Msm in the Dravida Country. 

• 

§ 107. Saivism prevails in the Dravida or Tamil country, 
and possesses an extensive literature of its own. It consists of 
eleven collections. The first three contain the hymns composed 
by a saint held in great reverence, of the name Tirufianasam- 
bandha. They are three hundred and eighty-four in number, 
each being called a Padigam, which consists of ten stanzas with 
an eleventh containing the author’s name usually added. The 
next three were composed by Appar who was an older contem- 
porary of Sambandha, who had renounced Buddhism or rather 
Jainism and become a Saiva. The seventh collection belongs 
to Sundara who was a Brahmana devotee of a later generation. 
These seven books are called Devaram and are compared to the 
BrShmanic Veda. In certain processions, while on the one mde 
the hymns of the Brahmanic Veda are repeated, on the other are 

sung those contained in the Devaram which are addressed to the 

# 

deity. The Tiruvasagam forms the eighth, book, and it resemble, s 
the Upanisads. The author of this book is Manikkavasagar. 
The ninth group is made up of hymns composed in iTiitation of 
the Devaram hymns. Ojie of the writers is Kandaraditya, a 
Cola king, from whom Rajaraja Cola, wlio came to the throne in 
984-85 A. D., was fifth in descent. The tenth contains mystic 
songs of a Yogin called Tirumular. The eleventh collection is 
composed of miscellaneous pieces, the last ten of which were 
written by Nambi AndiirNambi. The third of these ten forms 
the basis of the Tamil Purana called PeriyapurSna. These eleven 
collections together wish the Periyapurana, which are all written 

The head monk of the Dhitaldrag convent alluded to above was on a 
visitation to Poona about t^vo months ago with all the stato of a spiritual 
potentate, having four elephants with him and a number of followers. He 
was a good, courteous and kindly person, had studied Sanskrit grammar 
and was able to converse fluently in pure Sanskrit, Some of the books of 
the sect are written in San&krn. 
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in tbe Tamil language, form the sacred literature of the Tamil 
Saivas. Besides these there are the works of what are called 
Santana-Acaryas, which are fourteen in number and called 
Siddhantas&stras. Their contents are of a philosuplucal nature. 

The most highly honoured of all these writers is Tirnnana- 
samhandha. He was a Brahmana by birth, and the poetic 
faculty was developed in him very early in life. His hymns are 
full of the purest devotional feeling and are j7ielodi(>up. The 
tunes in which they were originally sung were Dravidian, but 
in later times northern melodies with northern names came to be 
used. Sambandha’s image is set up for worship in every Saiva 
temple, and he is adored by Tamil poets and philosophers in the 
beginning of their works. He was a great enemy of Buddhists 
and Tainas; and every tenth stanza of his Padigams, or hymns, 
contains an imprecation against them. On one occasion, he was 
invited by the queen of Euni Panclya of Madhura, where he held 
a disputation with the Buddhists or Jainas, which ended in the 
conversion of the king to the Saiva faiths 

In an Inscription in the Rajarajesvara temple at Tan jore the 
king Rajar&jadeva, after whom the temple w'as named, makes a 
d^ily allowance for the support of the reciters or singers of the 
.Tiruppadiyam or the Padigams of Tiruiian "^amhandha, before 
the twenty-ninth year of his reign’. The /ite of Rfijaraja's 
accession to the throne has been determined by the ir.ention of a 
lunar eclipse in one of his inscriptions to bo 984-5 A, D. '. This 
is consistent with the fact mentioned in another Inscriptiim* that 
he conquered Satyasraya, who w^as the immediate successor of 
Tailapa, the founder of the later Calukya dynasty of Maharasira, 
and died in Saka 930, or 1008 A. D. Thus before the twenty -ninth 
year of Rajaraja, i. e. before 1013 A. D., ih- Padigams of Sam- 
bandha had come to be looked upon as so sacred th.'xt the recita- 

1 The above account is mostly taken from the able paper of P. Sundaram 
Pillai published in the Ind. Ant, Vol. XXV, pp. 113ff. It is to be regretted 
that Mr. Filial does not give us precise information as to whether it was 
the Buddhists against whom Sambandha directs his attacks or the Jainas. 

2 South-Indlan Inscriptions ed. by E. Hultzsoh, Vol. 'I, p* 252, No, 65, 

3 Ind. Ant.. Vq\ XXIII, p. 297. 

4 South-Ind. Insors,, Vol. II, p. 2. 

26 ( R. (}. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV. ] 
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tion or singing of them was considered an act of religious merit 
like the repetition of the Satarudriya by the followers of 'the 
Brahmanic Veda. This character the hymns of Ssmbandha 
could not have acquired unless they had come into existence 
about four hundred years before the beginning of the eleventh 
century. This is consistent with the conclusion arrived at by 
Mr. Pillai that Sambandha flourished in the seventh century. 

The Inscriptions in the temples at Kancipura contain evidence 
of Saivism being in a flourishing condition in the sixth century. 
The Pallava king Ba>simha constructed a temple, and the god 
inside was named after him Bajasimhesvara. Bajasimha appears 
from some of the Inscriptions to have been a contemporary of the 
early Calukya prince PulakeMn I.’, who may be referred to 
about the year 550 A. D., as his son Ktrtivarman I, came to the 
throne about the year 567 A. D.’. 

The Saivism that prevailed in the Tamil country seems to 
have been generally ol the ordinary kind, since the hymns in the 
Devaram sing the praises of Siva and exhibit fervent devotional 
feeling, but there must have been some Darsana or system of 
philosophy also, since in an Inscription in the B&jasimheEivara 
temple at Kahci Atyantak^ma, which was another name of B&;a> 
simha, is represented as proficient in the system of the Saiva- 
siddh&ntas. And tlie last species of the Saiva 1 terature detailed 
above is, it will have been seen, calle i SiddhantasAstra composed 
by Santana- Acary as. These must be philosophical works on 
Saivism. And the system therein taught appears in all likelihood 
to be the same or similar to the SaivadarSana, which has already 
been explained. But what exactly the system taught by the 
Siddhantas was, we have not the means of finding out. as none of 
the works is available for examination. 

The PeriyapurAna gives an account of sixty-three Bhaktas or 
devotees of Siva, and these correspond to the AlvArs of the 
Vaisnavas. The enemies that both these classes of devotees had 
to contend with were Jainas, and it appears to me that both 

‘1 8outh*Ind. Insora., Vol. T, p. 11, 

S Early History of the Deooan, Seoond Ed., p. 61 [ a Volume III of (his 

Edition, p. 68 N. J 
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Saivlsm and Vaisnavism penetrated to the extreme South of 
India after the revival of Brahmanism in the North during the 
fourth and fifth centuries. Buddhism and Jainism had been 
introduced earlier, and were in possession of the field when the 
two later systems of theistic belief were introduced into the 
Southern country. Hence arose the necessity of controversies 
and contests which these systems carried on w^’th their earlier 
predecessors. Whether Saivism extended itself to the Tamil 
country before the revival, we have not the means of determining. 

XIII. The Saktas or Sakti Worahippera. 

8 108. In the Vedio literature down to the Grhyasutras which 
we ^ave examined for tracing the development of the idea of 
Rudra-Siva, no female devotee of predominant power is mentioned. 
We havensuoh names as RudranI and BhavanI, which are simply 
derivatives and do not show a belief in the existence of an 
independent powerful goddess. Fma, too, is the wife of a god 
and does not overshadow her male ccnsort. In the MBh. 
( Bhlsmaparvan, chap. 23 ), however, there is a hymn addressed 
to Durga by Arjuna under the advice of Krsna in which she is 
prayed to for granting victory in the U rthcoming battle. This 
hymn itself shows that at the time when it as composed and 
inserted in the poem, Durga had already acquired such an 
importance that she was adored by men as a powerful goddess, 
able to fulfil their desires. A.mong the names by which she is 
addressed occur the following : Kumarl ( maiden ), Kali ( black 
or female time as destroyer ), Kapali ( wearer of skulls), Maha- 
kall(the great destroyer), Candl (angry), Katyayaiu (of the 
Katya family ), Karala ( frightful), Vijay?* ( Victory ), Kausiki 
( of the Kusika family ), Uma, Kantaravasini (dwelling in the 
forest). There is another hymn ‘n the Viratapaivan (chap. 6) 
sung by Yudhisthira. It does not exist in the principal Southern 
MSS., and is probably an interpolation, as it contains almost the 
same matter as in a similar passage in the Harivamsa. The 
points and epithets in this hymn which deserve notice are these. 
She is called Mahis£6uran&sin! (or ihe destroyer of the demon 
In the shape of a buffalo) and she is fond of wine, flesh and beasts. 
She was born to Yasoda and dashed against a stone, whereupon 
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she went to heaven. She is called the most beloved of N&rftyana 
and tlie si.^ter of VSsndeva. She resides permanently on the 
Vindhya mountain. 

It is related in the Harivaihsa ( vv. 3236 ff. ) that Vispu 
descended into the Patala, and asked sleep in the form of des- 
troying; time ( NidrS KalarupinI ) to become the daughter of 
Yisoda. She is told that she would become EausikI and would 
have a permanent residence on the Vindhya mountain. There she 
was told that she would kill Sumbha and Nisumbha and would 
be worshipped by animal sacrifices. There is given a hymn to 
Apya ( Durga ) in which she is represented as the goddess of 
Sabara.s, Pulindas, Barbaras and other wild tribes, and as fond of 
wine and flesh. 

The goddess that killed the buffalo-demon, was, according to 
the Markandeya-Furana ( ch. 82 ) made up of the fierce radiance 
of Siva, V isnu and Brahmadeva, and all the other gods contri- 
buted to the formation of her limbs as well as her ornaments.' 
She is called Candl and Ambika. The formation of the goddess 
that killed Sumbha and Kisumbha, according to the aocot\pt 
which follows, is thus explained. The. gods being oppressed by 
the demons Sumbha und Nisumbha went to the Himalayas and 
praised the goddess, whereupon Parvatl came out to bathe in the 
Ganges. Then vSiva, also called Ambika, came out of the body of 
Parvatl, and said that it was she whom the gods were praising to 
induce her to kill Sumbha and Nisumbha. She was called 
EausikI, because she sprang out from Eosia or frame of Parvatl’s 
body. "When Ambika came out of her body, Parvatl’s complexion 
became dark, and hence she received the name of Ealika ( dark 
one ). In the course of the fight, when Sumbha and Nisumbha 
pounced upon her, her forehead became dark with anger, and 
from it came Eall with a frightful face wearing a garland of 
skulls and a tiger-skin and with au infernal weapon (Ehatvaiiga) 
in her hand. She killed the demons Canda and Munda, and went 
back to AmbikH, who thereupon, since she had killed those 
demons, gave her the name C&mupd&. The seven Saktis, Brthml, 
■Mahesvarl, Eaumarl, ITai^avI, Vftrahl, Narasiihhl and Aindrl, 
which are the powers or spirits of the gods from whom theiy 
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names are derived, are called her excellent forms (Vibhutis). 
At the end, the goddess says that she would, in the Vaivasvata 
Manu, destroy Sumbha and Nisumbha again by assuming the 
form of the goddess residing on the Vindhya mountain, and pro- 
ceeds to give the other forms that she would assume on other 
occasions such as the daughter of Nanda, Sakambharl, Bblma« 
Bhramarl, etc, 

§ 109. In the account here given, it will be seen that there is 
one goddess with a number of different names. But the critical 
eye will see that they are not merely names, but indicate different 
goddesses who owed their conception to different historical con- 
ditions, but who w^ere afterwards indentified with the one goddess 
Irj ♦■he usual mental habit of the Hindus. First we have Uma, 
the protectress, the consort of Siva. Then we have HaimavatT, 
and'Parvatl which are the epithets of Uma, since Siva, her 
consort, was Girisa, or dweller on the mountain, and she was a 
woman born on the mountain 

Then there are goddesses, dw'elling in forests and on the 
Vindliya mountain, to whom animals and even human beings were 
sacrificed, and oblations of wine w^ere given and who were also 
the goddesses worshipped bv the wild such as Pulindas, 

Sabaras and Barbaras. These were fierce oddesses and have the 
names of KaiMa, Kali, Candi, Camuiida, and others. It must be 
admitted, however, that the first two names came into use when 
in an early age Rudra was identified with Agni, whose flames, 
which were considered his tongues, have those two names and 
five others. Probably the ferocity of the l^ter geddesses of those 
names was due to this identification and not to their being the 
objects of worship to the ferocious baH .i*- ms tribes. In all likeli- 
hood, however, both the elements contribut-d to give that 
character to Kali, Karala c.^d Camunda. That an aboriginal 
element should have contributed to the formation of Rudra s 
consort in later times, as ^t did in earlier times, towards^ the 
formation of Rudra himself as he is represented in the Sata- 
rudriya, is a matter that might be expected. 

A third and powerful element in the conception of these 
goddesses is that of Sakti, or power. The powers of willing, acting, 
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creating, illuding, etc. were conceived of ae goddesses as the 
noun Sakti is of the feminine gender. The seven goddesses 
named above, Br&hml, M&hesvarl, etc. owe their origin to this 
conception of Sakti and the powers of>tbe seven gods. In later 
times some of the Brahmanio families came to have tutelary 
goddesses, and thus we have Efity&yanI, or the goddess of the 
Katyas, and EausikI, the goddess of the Eausikas. A further 
development went on especially under the influence of the idea of 
Sakti, or power, and thus we have three forms in which the 
goddess was worshipped. First we have the ordinary bland 
form, in which the goddess is worshipped. Then we have the 
fierce form, in which she is associated with the schools of 
Eapalikas and E&l&mukhas, and animals and human beings are 
sacrificed. And the third is the sensual form, in which she is 
the object of worship with the school of the Saktas. who are so 
called because they are worshippers of Sakti. 

§ 110. The Tantras inculcating the worship of the goddess in 
these various forms, constitute a considerable body of literature. 
We will here notice the formation, doctrines and practices of 4t 
school based on one of these forms, that which we have called 
sensual. The goddess here is called Anandabhairavl, Tripura- 
Eundarl, and LalitS.. Her dwelling is thus described. There is 
an ocean of nectar, in which there are five celestial trees. Then 
there is a row or enclosure of Bipa or Kadamba trees, in the 
midst of which is a pavilion made of jewel stones. In that 
pavilion is situated a palace made of the wish-gi\ing stone, 
where lies the great Is&nl, the great Tripurasundarl, on a couch, 
which is Siva, with Mahesana for its coverlet and Sadasiva for 
its pillow. The legs of the couch are Brahmadeva, Hari, Rudra 
and Isvara. These are spirits discharging certain functions con- 
tained in the essence of Mah^svara'. This is a mythological 
explanation of certain figures in the mystic dries and of techni- 
cal terms. The goddess is thus elevated to the highest position. 
Anandabhairava or Mah&bhairava, which is the name given to 
Siva, is the soul of, or is composed of, the nine collections of 
things of which the world is made up, such as time and its 

1 SauodaryalaharT with LakfmTdbi^’s ooipmentaiT, Mysore Kd , commeat. 
on TV. 8 and 98. 
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various forms ( Kalavyuha ), existing things like the blue sub- 
stance ( Kulavyuha ), names ( NSmavyuha ), perception ( Jh&na- 
vyuha), the five faculties, viz. consciousness, heart, will, intelli- 
gence, and mind ( Cittavyuha ). Mah&bhairava is the soul of the 
goddess ; therefore she also is the soul of, or composed of, the 
nine collections. Both, therefore, constitute one entity. When 
there is Samarasya, or community of joy or intense love between 
them, creation follows. The female element, or Mahabhairavl, 
however, is predominant in the process of creation and the male 
element, or Mahabhairava, in the work of destruction'. 

The metaphysical doctrines of what is called Sambhava- 
darsana, on which the usual practices and rites of the Saktas 
profess to be based, are these‘. Siva and Sakti are the primordial 
substances. Siva in the form of Frakasa ( light ) enters into 
Sakli in the form of Vimarsa or Sphurti ( feeling or appearance ), 
and assumes the form of a Bindu ( drop ) ; and Sakti similarly 
enters into Siva, whereupon the Bindu develops, and there arises 
out 01 it the female element called Nada ( sound ). These two, 
the Bindu and the Nada, becoming united, form one compound 
Bindu, and that substance represents the intense affinity between 
the female and male energies and is called Kfima (love). Again, 
there are two drops, one of which is white and represents the 
male element, and the other, red, which represents the female 
element. These form the KalS ; these three again, the compound 
Bindu, and the white and red drops form one substance called 
Kamakala. Thus there are four powers united here : (1) the 
original Bindu representing the material of which the world is 
made; (2) Nada, or sound, upon which depends the naming of 
the substances, arising from the development of the Bindu. 
Between these two there is intense love, but no creation follows 
simply from it. They only contain i>he materials of things and 
speech. Therefore a productive energy is associated with them 
by (3) the white male drop which, however, by itself cannot 
produce, and by (4) the female red drop which is fecundated by 
the male drop. 

1 Ibid. V. 34. 

8 The follovring contains in a recast form the matter given in pp. 80—91 of 

my Report on the Searoli for Sanskrit Manuscripts during 1883—84. 

( = Voiume II of this Edition, pp- 819-823 R. B, U. ] 
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When all these four principles unite into one suhstaroe, 
K&makal&, the whole creation of words and the things expressed 
by them ( Vftgarthau ), proceeds. Another substance called the 
H&rdhakal& is also developed, according to some, along with the 
N&da, when the female element first enters into the simple Bindu. 
In a certain text the highest deity, or Eamakaia is spoken of as 
having the sun ( compound Bindu ) for her face, fire and moon 
( the red and white Bindus ) for her breasts, and the Hardha- 
kal& for her organ of generation. This view provides a womb 
from which creation springs out. The creative agent, therefore, 
is a goddess thus constituted, and she is the highest deity and is 
called Pars, LaiitS, Bhattarika and Tripurasundarl. Siva is 
symbolically identified with the letter a and Sakti with />, the 
last letter of the Sanskrit alphabet. This h is called Ardhakalit, 
or half part, and hence the female element, or womb, mentioned 
above is called the half part in the shape of the letter h. This 
h, or the half part, together with n which stands for Siva is a 
symbolic representation of Kamakala or Tripurasundarl, who is 
the result of the combination of Siva and Sakti. She is thus 
called Aham, the ego, and is invested with egoism or individua;^ 
lity, and hence it is that all her developments ( i. e. the whole 
creation) have egoism or individuality ; and all souls are but 
forms of Tripurasundarl and become Tripurasundarl when they 
study and practise the Kamakalavidya with its series of Devl- 
cakras, or mystic circles. A and li, being the first and last 
letters of the alphabet, contain between them all letters and 
through them all words, i. e. the whole speech ; and just as all 
things are produced from Tripurasundarl, so are all words which 
express the things. She is thus called Para, the first of the four 
kinds of speech. Creation is Parinania, or development, and not 
Vivarta, or the generation of false appearances. This is the 
philosophy of the S&mbhavadarsana, and it will be seen that, 
though it admits a male element in the beginning, still it is 
thoroughly subdued by the female element which becomes pre- 
dominant; and the highest deity is a goddess, viz. Tripurasundarl. 
The ambition of every pious follower of the system is to become 
identical with Tripurasundarl, and one of bis religious exercises 
is to habituate himself to think that he is a woman. Thus thp 
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followers of the Saktl school justify their appellation the 
belief that God is a woman and it ought to be the aim of all to 
become a woman. 

Tripurasundarl is propitiated and eventually attained by 
assuming the vow ( DIks£ ) of a devoted worship of her. This 
vow is of three kinds. The first consists in fully concentrating 
the mind on the Devi as sitting on the lap of Siva in the Mah&- 
padmavana ( a garden of lotuses ), as possessed of a body which 
is pure joy and is the original cause of all, and as identical with 
one’s own self. The second is the CakrapujS, the worship by 
means of the mystic circles, which is a Bahyayaga, or material 
worship ; and the third consists in studying and knowing the 
true doctrine. The second is the proper Sakti ceremonial. It 
consists in the worship of a picture of the female organ drawn 
in the centre of another consisting of a representation of nine 
such organs, the whole of which forms the Sricakra. The pictures 
are drawn on a Bhuria leaf or a piece of silken cloth or on a gold 
leaf'. With reference to this worship it must be observed that 
there are two classes of Saktas : (1) Eaulika and (2) Samayin. 
The former worship the gross material object, while the latter 
have a recourse to imagery. The worship of the pictures just 
mentioned is resorted to by ancient ( Purva ) Eaulas, while the 
modern ( Uttara ) Eaulas worship the organ of a living beautiful 
woman. The Eaulas worship their goddess by offering to her, 
and themselves using, wine, flesh, honey ( Madhu ), fish and such 
other things. Tke Samayins, of course, abstain from such 
practices. There are even Brahmanas, who secretly profess the 
doctrines of the Sakta school and worship the goddess Tripura- 
Bundarl in accordance with the Purva-Eaula or Uttara-Eaula 
way. There are no distinctions of caste whan the worship of the 
Bhairavlcakra is going on. Men of all castes become Brahmanas, 
but they resume their own castes when the worship is over*. 
There are several more innocent and decorous modes of wor- 
shipping the goddess under the names of Lalit& and Up&nga- 
lalitfl mentioned in the ordinary religious books. The worship 
of the letter comes off on the fifth lunar day of Asvina and of 

IjBaundaryalaberl ▼. 41, commentary. 

% iiufreoht'B Oxf. Oat. p. 92i n. 

27 t n. O. Bhandarkar*B Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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the former for the first ten days. The latter, when so worshipped 
by women, wards off widowhood’. 

XIV. The Sect of Ghnapatyas. 

§ 111. Rudra had his hosts of Maruts, who were called his 
Ganas, and the leader of these Ganas was Ganapati. The name 
Rudra, as we have seen, was generalised and signified a number 
of spirits partaking of the character of the original Rudra ; and so 
was the name Ganapati generalised and meant many leaders of 
the Ganas or groups. Another name, Vinayaka, denoting a spirit 
also came into use. In the AU. Rudra is identified with many 
gods or spirits, and among these there is one called Vin&yaka. 
In the MBh. ( Anusasanaparvan 151, v. 26'^ Ganesvaras and 
Vin&yakas are mentioned amongst the gods, who observe the 
actions of men and are present everywhere ; and again, ( v. 57 ) 
Vinayakas are said to remove all evil from men when praised. 
Ganesvaras, or Ganapatis, and Vinayakas are here represented, 
as the former are in the Satarudriya, many in number and 
present everywhere. 

In the Manavagrhyasutra (2. 14 ) is given an account of 
Vin£yakas. They are four in number. And their names are 
(1) S&lakatahkata, (2) KQsmahdarajaputra, (3) Usmita, and (4; 
Devayajana. 'When possessed by these a’ person pounds sods of 
earth, outs grass, and writes on his body, and sees in dreams 
waters, men with shaved heads, camels, pigs, asses, etc., and feels 
he is moving in the air, and when walking, sees somebody pur- 
suing him from behind. Again, when poscessed by these. Princes 
Royal do not obtain the kingdom, though qualified to govern. 
Girls do not obtain bridegrooms, though possessed of the 
necessary qualities. Women do not get children, even if other- 
wise qualified. The children of other women die. A learned 
teacher qualified to teach does not obtain pupils, and there are 
many interruptions and breaks in the course of student. Trade 
and agriculture are unsuccessful. A person, who shows such 
signs of being possessed by Vin&yaka, is made to go through the 
ceremony of bathing in waters brought from four places and 
with a little earth from four different quarters thrown into them. 


1 Bee HemSdri, Vratskhs^de* 
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After bftthing oblations of mustard oil extracted afresh should be 
offered to the four Vinayakas in a ladle made of the wood of the 
Udumbara tree and poured over the head of the individual. 
Then food of many sorts, rice, husked and unhusked, flesh, and 
fish, cooked as well as raw, pulse of various kinds, etc. should be 
put into a basket and the basket placed on the ground where four 
roads meet, the ground first* being covered with Kusa grass. 
Then certain deities including evil spirits are invoked, and a 
wish expressed that they may be satisfied, and, becoming so, 
satisfy the worshipper, etc. This is the ceremony which frees 
the persons haunted by the VinS-yakas 

Yainavalkya in his Smrti ( I. 271ff. ) gives the same ceremony 
and frequently in the same words. But the ceremony appears 
in a somewhat more developed or complicated form. He begins 
by stating that Budra and Brahmadeva appointed Viniyaka to 
the leadership of the Ganas, ( i. e made him Ganapati ), and 
assigned to him the functions of raising difficulties and obstruc- 
tions in the actions of men. In the Smrti, one Vin&yaka is only 
addressed, but instead of the four names occurring in the Sutra, 
six are given, viz. (1) Mita, (2) Sammita, (3) Sala, (4) Katankata, 
(5) Kusm&nda, and (6) Rajaputra, and these are said to be six 
different names of the one Vinayaka After the basket with 
various kinds of food has been prepared, directions are given to 
make an obeisance to Ambika, the mother of Vinayaka. 

The form of the ceremony contained in the Sutra is un- 
questionably more ancient than that contained in the other work. 
But the difference between the two shows that during the period 
that had elapsed between the composition of the Sutra and that of 
the Smrti, the four VinSyakas had become one Ganapati 'Vin&yaka, 
having Ambiks for his mother. It will thus be seen that, in his 
own nature, this last god is an unfriendly or malignant spirit, 
but capable of being made friendly and benignant by propitiatory 
rites. In this respect, he resembles Budra himself. That the 
Vin&yakas had come to be objects of faith before the Christian 
era, may be taken to follow from the occurrence of the ceremony 
mentioned above in a Grhyasutra. But the one Ganapati-Vini- 
yaka, the son of Ambiks, was introduced into the Hindu pantheon 
much later. 
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None of the;^Guptaj Inscriptions which I subjeetsd to an 
examination on a former occasion' contains any^mrafioti of his 
name or announces anj gift or benefaction in his •honour. But 
in two of the oaves at Ellora, there are groups of images of E!&la, 
K&ll, the Seven Mothers or Saktis, and Ganapati*. These oaves 
are to be referred to the latter part of the eighth century. So that 
between tiie end of the fifth and the end of the] eighth century 
the Ganapati cult must have come into practice, and the Sm^ 
of Yajnavalkya must have been written not earlier than the 
sixth century. Another Inscription, and an old relic, which 
indicate the prevalence of the wordiip of Ganapati, are found at 
a place called GhatiyaU, 22 miles north-west of Jodhpur. There 
is a column there, on the top of which there are four images of 
Ganapati facing the four quarters. In the opening sentence of 
l^e Inscription engraved on it, an obeisance ismadetoVinayaka. 
The date of the inscription.is Vikrama-Saihvat 918 = A. D. 862". 

When and how the god came to have the elephant’s head, it is 
difficult to determine. The images in the cave-temples at Ellora 
have that head, and Bhavahhuti also in the beginning .nf the 
eighth century describes him, in the opening stanza of the 
MalatImSdhava, as possessed of such a head. Budra-Siva rfnd 
the gods allied with him were connecte’d closely with forests and 
wild places, in which elephants also were found. The hide worn 
by Rudra and by his consort also in one of her forms was the 
hide of an elephant, and it perhaps"6uited the fancy of 6ome> men 
to place the headVf that'animal over the body of a god originally 
misohievouft Ganapati 's reputation for wisdom is, I believe, to 
be attributed to the confusion between him and B^haspati, who 
in RV. II. 23. 1 is called Ganapati. Brhaspati, of course, is the 
Vedic god of wisdom, and is called the sage of sages. 

§ 112. Six varieties of the GSnapatya sect are mentioned by 
Anandagiri, or Anantanandagiri as he is sometimes called, in his 
Saihkardigvijaya as well as by Dhanapati in his commentary on 

1 See my ‘Peep into the Early History of India' JBSBAS, Vol. XZ, 
yp.336fi; 

3 In BSTapa-ki-kbBI, in the ciroumambulatory passage and BSmetvara 
temples. See Cave-Temples by Fergusson and Burgess, 

3 Ep. Ind. Vol. IX, pp. 37711. 
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the corresponding work of Madhava. The first consists of those 
who adore Mahtganapati. Mahaganapati is, according to them, 
the creator, and he alone remains when Brahmadeva and others 
have been destroyed at the time of the dissolution. He should be 
meditated upon as possessed of his peculiar face with one tooth 
and as embraced by the Sakti. By his own wonderful power, he 
creates Brahmadeva and others. One, who repeats the original 
Mantra and meditates on this Ganapati, attains supreme bliss. 
The name of the person who expounds these doctrines to the 
Acarya is given as GIri jasuta. 

Another interlocutor follows. His name is Ganapatikumtra, 
and he adores Haridraganapati. He takes his stand on HV. II. 
23. 1, and makes out this text to mean “We meditate on thee 
who art the leader of the group of Rudra, Visnu, Brahman, Indra 
and others, and art the instructor of sages Bhrgu, Guru, Se^ and 
others, the highest of all who know the sciences, the greatest 
lord of the Brahmans engaged in the creation of the world, i. e. 
adored by Brahman and others in the work of creation and 
others He should be wor.shipped and meditated on as being 
dressed in a yellow silken garment, bearing a yellow sacred 
thread, having four arms, three eyes and his face suffused over 
by turmeric ointment, and holding a noose and an elephant-goad 
and a staff in his hand. He who worships the god in this form, 
obtains emancipation. Ganapati is the cause of the whole world, 
and Brahma and others are his parts. The worshipper of this 
Ganapati should bear, on both of his arms, the marks of Gana- 
pati 's face and one tooth impressed upon them by a heated iron 
stamp. 

Then came Herambasuta, who was the worshipper of Ucohista- 
ganapati. The followers of this variety resort to the left-handed 
path ( Vamamtrga ), which probably was set up in imitation of 
the Kaula worship of Sakti. The form of Ganapati meditated 
on is very obscene. There is no distinction of caste among the 
followers of this sect. No restriction is to be observed, such as 
marriage imposes, and promiscuous intercourse is allowed and 
also the use of wine. The follower should have a red mark on 
his forehead. 411 the ordinary ceremonies, such as twilight 
adorations ( Saihdhyavandana ), are left to a man's own will. 
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The followers of the other three Ganapatis. Navanita, Kvarna, 
and Saihtana, worship their god, they say, according to the Sruti. 
B t since Oapapati is adored in the beginning of every religious 
act, he ts the chief god and all the otjier gods are parts of him 
and should be worshipped as such. They regard the whole vv orld 
as Ganapati and adore him as such. 

Since the god Ganapati -Vinay aka was introduced about the 
sixth century, it is questionable whether these several sects 
existed at the time of Samkaracarya. The imprinting of the face 
and the tooth of the god on the arms was a custom common to 
them with the Madhva Vaisnavas, though it is hardly indicative 
of the period in which the sect arose. But the worship of Oaiia- 
pati without reference to any particular sect is practised by 
nearly all Hindus at the beginning of any religious ceremony 
and on special occasions. His image made of clay is worshipped 
with great pomp in the Maratha country on the fourth lunar day 
of the month of Bhadrapada (September), and at Chinch wad near 
Poona there is a special establishment for the exclusive worship 
of that god. 

XV. Skanda or Karttikeya* 

§ 113. Another god whose worship was extensively practised 
in ancient times, but is now rare, is Skanda ^or Kartti keya The 
general belief is that he was the son of Siva and Parvuti. But 
in the Ramayana he is represented as the son of the god of fire 
and Ganga ( 1. chap. 37 ). The foetus was thrown by Gaiiga 
ori the Himavat mountain, and it was nourished by the six 
stars constituting the constellation of Krttika ( Pleiades ), and 
was thus called the son of the Krttikas or Kartti keya. In 
the MBh. ( Vanaparvan, chap. 229 ) also he is represented as the 
son of Fire, but the mother was Agni's true wife Svaha, who had 
assumed the forms of the wives of six Rsis, whom Agni loved. 
But here he is called the son ot Siva also, as Agni is a form of 
that god. There are other stories connecting him with Siva and 
Parvatl as his parents. But whatever the legend may have been 
there is no question that be was connected with Siva, and was 
the leader of one of his Ganas. There is a Lingayat tradition 
reported in the section on that sect^ that he was a founder of a 

Ante, p. 196 U. 1 " - 
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Gotra, and was a form of Siva himself. His having the peacock 
for liis vehicle is also consistent with his connection with Siva, 
as peacocks are found in forests of which Rudra and his 
attendants were gods. His being the leader of the army of the 
gods was an idea probably suggested by his being the leader of a 
Cana of Rudra. And in historical times he has been associated 
with Siva Under P. V. 3. 99, Patafijali mentions the images of 
Siva, Skanda and Visakha as being worshipped in his time. On 
the reverse of the coins of the Kusana prince Kaniska, there are 
figures with their names in Greek letters of Skando, Mahaseno, 
Komaro and Bizago‘. The first is Skanda, and because he was 
the commander of the army of the gods, he was also called 
Muhasena, w^hich is the second name on the coin. The third is 
Kumara, wdiicli is also a name of Skanda, and the fourth is the 
Skr. \ isakha. If the first three were the names of one deity only, 
there wuis no necessity for giving three names and three figures. 
These, tfierefore, must have been regarded as three different gods 
as Vi*>aklui undoubtedly was from his being mentioned separately 
from Skanda by Patanjali In the story in the MBh. referred to 
above Visakha is mentioned as having arisen from the right side 
of Skanda when it was struck by Indra's thunderbolt. This is 
Tn dicat ive of the tendency to make the two as one person; and 
they appear to have been so made in later times. Or, looking to 
the fcicL ihat there are two names of Buddha on the coins, the 
above three may have been the names of one single deity. There are 
riso tliree indicatiom^ of the prevalence of the worship of Skanda 
( r Mall isena in the early centuries. In the year 414 A. D. w^as 
I uilt a PratolT, or gallery, in the temple of Svami-Mahasena by 
one Dhruvasarman at Bilsad^. Several holy observances and 
vows in the name of Kumara and Karttikeya are mentioned in 
ileinadri’s Vratakhaiida, and the w'orship of that god has not 
become obsolete even at the present day. 

XVI. The Sect of Sauras and the Northern Sun«Worship« 

S 114. Kirya, or the sun as the orb that is seen in the sky 
rnd not as an imaginary god of light, was a Vedic deity. It is 

. IJiee J13BRA8,^l, XX, p. 385. 

2 lb. p. 395. 
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but rMsonftble to expect that the worship of suoh a deity should 
not become obsolete in later times, since the orb of the sun is 
daily seen in the sky. In two passages in ItV. ( VII. 60. 1 ; 62. 2 ) 
the singer wishes the rising sun to declare him sinless to Mitra, 
Varans, and other gods. This idea probably aroM from the fact 
that the rising sun by his bright light discloses ayerything that 
has been done in the darkness of the previous night, and thence 
It developed into a belief that the sun destroys sins. Kausitaki 
is represented to have adored the sun in the morning, at midday, 
and in the evening, and having made offerings of water with 
flowers, sandal, etc. or without ( Arghya ), prayed for the removal 
of his sins ( E6U. I). 7 ). And this is what we do or are expected 
to do in our twilight and midday adorations. 

Water is sipped by repeating a formula expressive of a wish 
that the Sun, Manyu and Manynpati may protect the adorer from 
sins (AG. Parisiistal. 3, andTA. X 25. 1). Aft^rthat, three offerings 
of water with or without the other ingredients ars made to the sun 
after repeating the Gayatrl, and then the water is whirled round 
his head by the adorer by repeating the Mantra " That Aditya is 
Brahman Asvalayana directs that, while adoring the morning 
twilight, one facing the east should repeat the Gayatri-M antra 
till the whole disc of the sun Has risen, and in the evening with 
bis face towards the west till the whole Has gone down and the 
stars have begun to appear ( AG. III. 7. 4 — 6 ). 

In the Upanayana ceremony, when the hoy is invested with 
the sacred thread and other badges of a student’s life, he is made 
to look at the orb of the sun, when the preceptor, addressing that 
deity, prays “ Oh god Savitar, this is thy student, protect him. 
May ho not die ” ( AG. I. 20. 6 ). Khadira prescribes the adora- 
tion of the sun for the enjoyment of riches and for the attainment 
of fame ( Ehidiragrhyasutra IV. 1. 14 and 23). The hymn 
addressed by Yudhisthira to the sun after he entered his forest- 
residence, and his having obtained a vessel from him for the 
production of all the food wanted by him, his family and 
followers, are well-known. 

In the seventh century- May ura, who lived at the court of 

— ' - ■ n i jf lfc, , , . 
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Harsavardhana, composed a hundred stanzas to obtain relief 
from the white leprosy from which he suffered. About the be- 
ginning of the eighth century Bhavabhuti makes the Sutradhara, 
or the manager, o^ the Malatimadhava offer prayers to the rising 
Bun to remove all his sins and bestow holy blessings cm him. 

Thus the sun has been adored since the Vedic times for the 
removal of sins, and the bestowal of riches, food, fame, health, 
and other blessings. At the present day t^^elve prostrations are 
made to Surya by repeating twelve of his names, all of which 
have a Sanskrit etymology, and there is no foreign look about 
them. There is also a more elaborate set of such prostrations. 

§ 115. It cannot but be expected, therefore, that a school 

should come into existence for the exclusive worship of the sun. 

And such a school is that of the Sauriic:. Anandagiri brings 
0 

Samkara into contact with the followers of this sect at a place in 
the south called Subrahmanya sitinated at the distance of fourteen 
days’ journey from Anantasayana or Tri vend ram. The name of 
their leader was Divakara, and they wore a circular spot of red 
sandal on the forehead and bore red ilowors. The substance of 
the account of this school given by Divakara is as follows : — 

• The Supreme Soul, the Sun, is the author of the world. He 
is the tutelary deity of the Sauras and is adored by ^hem. The 
Srutis themselves speak of him as the cause of the vorld, such 
as “the sun is the soul of moveable and immoveable things ” 
(RV. I. 115. 1 ) and “ That Aditya is Brahman Brahman with' 
which the sun has thus been identified is the cause of the whole 
world, according to the text, from which all the.se beings originate, 
etc. ( TU. III. 1. 1 .). There is also a Sun fci text in favour of this 
doctrine. There are six classes of devtdees nf the mui all bearing 
a mark made by red sandal, wearing a garland of red flowers, 
and repeating the formula of eight syllal It-s. Some worship the 
orb of the sun who has just risen as Brahmadeva, the creator, 
others, the sun on the meridian asl'=!vara, the destroyer. Ho is also 
regarded as the originator. Some regard the setting sun as Visnu, 
the protector, and, considering him as the cause of the creation 
and destruction also and as the highest entity, worship him. There 
are some who resort to all the three suns as a triple form Others, 
observing the vow of regularly seeing the orb, adore the Supreme 

28 [ R. Q. Bhandarkar's works, Vol. IV, ] 
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Soul as existing in it with golden whiskers and golden hair. One 
section of this class is devoted simply to the vow of the observa- 
tion pf the disc, and they see the orb, worship it in the sixteen 
ways, dedicate all their actions t^ the god, and do not eat with- 
out seeing the orb. The devotees of the sixth class imprint the 
orb on their forehead, arms and bosom with a heated iron piece 
and meditate on the god in their minds continuously. All these 
six classes have to repeat the same Mantra, or formula, of eight 
syllables. The followers of this creed like other sectarians inter- 
pret various Vedic texts as setting forth the greatness and the 
supremacy of their own god. The Purusasukta ( RV. X. 90 ) and 
the Satarudriya are so expounded, and the conclusion is that all 
who desire emancipation should adore the sun, should bear his 
marks on the body, and mutter the Mantra. 

§ 116. So far there is no trace of foreign influence in the 
development of the Saura system. But such an influence un- 
doubtedly contributed to the growth of the sun-worship prevalent 
in llorthern India from the early centuries of the Christian era. 
Varahamihira in the stanza twice quoted before ( Brhatsamhita, 
chap. 60, 19 ) tells us that the installation and consecration'^of the 
images and temples of the sun should be caused to be made bv 
the Magas, and generally those who worship a certain deity 
according to their special ritual should be made to perform the 
ceremony concerning that c eity. This shows that the Magas 
were, according to v^arahamihira, the special priests of the sun- 
god. There is a legend concerning this matter in the Bhavisya- 
puTS.na ( chap. 139 ). Samba, the son of Krsna by Jambavatl, 
constructed a temple of the sun on the banks of the Candrabh&g£, 
the modern Chenab in the Punjab, and no local Brahmana would 
accept the office of a regular priest of the temple. He thereupon 
asked Gauramukha, the priest of Ugrasena. He told him to get 
Magas, who were special sun-w orshippers, from Sakadvipa. Then 
is given the history of the Magas. Sujihva was a BrShmana of 
the Mihira Gotra. He had a daughter of the name of NiksubhS, 
with whom the sun fell in love. The son of these two -was called 
Jarasabda or Jarasasta, and from him sprang all Magas. They 
wore a girdle round their waist, which was called Avyanga. 
Thereupon Samba went on the back of Garuda, his father’s 
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vehicle, to Sskadvlpa, brought some Magas from it and installed 
them into the office of priests of the temple he had constructed. 

The Magas have long been known in the literary history of 
India. There is an Inscription at Govindapur in the Gay& 
District dated Saka 1059, corresponding to 1137-38 A, D., in the 
opening stanza of which the Magas, who sprang from the sun, 
are represented to have been brought into the country by Samba. 
Sir great poets, the works of some of whom are extant, are also 
mentioned. There are traces of the Magas elsewhere, and there 
are Brahraanas of that name in Bajputana and some other 
provinces of Northern India. 

Now these Magas are the Magi of ancient Persia, and the 
name Jarasasta mentioned above as occurring in the Bhavisya- 
purara connects them with the Avesta prophet Zarathushtra. 
The Avyanga, which according to the Purina they wore round 
their waist, was the same as the Aivyaonghen of the Avesta 
language, which last signifies the Kusti worn by the Parsees at 
the present day. Albcruni, speaking of the Persian priests 
Magians, says that they existed in India and were called Magas'. 
The idea of locating them on a continent called Sakadvipa must 
•have arisen from the fact that they were foreigners like the 
Sakas, with whom the Indians had been familiar since the 
second or third century before the Christian era. 

Evidently then the worship of the sun or Mihira-worship was 
brought into India by the old Persian priests Magi, but at whose 
instance and under what circumstances they came it is difficult 
to say. The legendary tradition of their having been brought by 
Samba was current in the first half of the twelfth century, as we 
have seen from the Inscription. The temple on the Candrabhaga 
referred to above was that which existed at Multan, and a glowing 
description of which is given by the Chinese traveller Hiuen 
Tsiang. Four centuries later it was seen by Alberun^. It 
existed till the seventeenth century, when it was finally destroyed 
by Auranzeb. Multan is the same as the Sanskrit Mulasth&na, 
and this name may have been given to the place, because the 


1 Saohau'B Translation, Vol. I, p. tl. 

2 Ibid. Vol. I. p. 116, 
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new worship of the sun was first organised there and it was its 
original seat. 

On the coins of Kani‘^ka there occurs a figure with the name 
Miiro = Mihira by its side. Mihira is the Sanskritised form of 
the Persian Mihr, which is a corruption of Mithra, the Avestio 
form of the Vedic Mitra. The cult of Mihr had originated in 
Persia, and it extended itself up to Asia Minor and even Rome, 
and the proselytising energy which characterised its first 
adherents must have led to its extension towards the east also, 
and of this extension tne figure of Mihira on Eaniska’s coin is an 
evidence. The cult, therefore, must have penetrated to India 
about the time of that Ku'^ana prince, and the Multan temple 
which was its original seat must have baeu constructed about 
the same time. 

An Inscription at Mandasaur records the construction of a 
temple to the sun in the year 437 A. D. by a guild of weavers, and 
its repair in the year 473 A. D. Another on a copperplate found 
at Indore in the Bulandshahar District in the United Provinces 
mentions an endowment of Devavisnu in 464 A. D. for lighting 
a lamp in a temple of the sun. And in a third is recorffed a 
grant in 511 A. \), to a temple of Aditya, or the sun. A great 
many more sun temples haVe been discovered especially in 
Western India from Multan down to Clutch and northern Gujaratk 
The ruins of one exist at Modherjl, eighteen miles to the south of 
Patan in the last-named province, and they contain the date 
Vikrama 1083 corresponding to 1027 A. D. There was another 
at Gwalior constructed in the time of Mihirakula, the Huna 
Prince, in the beginning of the sixth century. 

The form of tlie idol of the sun worshipped in such temples is 
described by Varahaniihira ( Brhatsainhita, chap. 58 ), but the 
features mentioned by him which have a significance for our 
present purpose are that his feet and legs should be enclosed or 
covered up to the knees and he should be dressed in the fashion 
prevalent in the North ( v. 46 ), and that he should be encircled 
by an Avaynga ( v. 47 ). Accordingly the images of the sun 
that are found in the temples mentioned above have boots 


1 Burgess, Architectural Antiquities of Northern Oujrat, London 1903* 
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reaching up to the knees, and a girdle round the waist with 
one end hanging downwards\ This last is a Persian feature* 
as we have already seen, and the other also must have the same 
or similar origin. It certainly is not Indian. The features of 
the idol of the sun and the fact of Magas, who were descended 
from the Persian Magi, being its priests point unmistakably to 
the conclusion that the cult was introduced into India from 
Persia, and I believe that the construction of so many temples 
was also due to the foreign influoncc. For, in the account of the 
Saura systems we have given above, there is not the remotest 
allusion to a temple of the sun According to all appearances, 
therefore, the cult prevalent in Northern India was entirely 
distinct from those syfeteins. It does not appear to have allied 
itself with any one ot these latter. Bnt it was accepted by the 
mass ot the Hindus as a general worship of the sun, and the 
feelings which it evoked could not have been different from those 
which the indigenous woiship gave ri‘-e to. And the manner in 
which devotion to the sun is expressed in the Inscriptions which 
we find in some of the temples, has nothing special or foreign in 
it. The Magas themsel ve-. the prle*-!^ of the new cult, were 
gradually thoroughly Eiudnised until they became undistin* 
•guishable from the other [Jindus and formed only a separate 
caste. 

In the copper-plate grant of ITar^^avardhana, who lived in the 
middle of the seventh centuiy, his father Prabhakarvardhana, 
his grandfather Adityavardhana and his great-grandfather Rfijya- 
vardhana are all sl>lod devot 'e-, of the sun ( Paramaditya- 

bhakta)’. This is an evidence to show tliat the sun cult, probably 
made up of a mixture of indigenous and foreign forms, 
prevailed in the beginning of the sixth century and was professed 
by great princes. 

f / ' 

XVIL Resume of Satvism & Other Minor Systems^ Part ll« 

§ 117. The fearful and destructive phenomena of nature led 
to the conception of, and belief in, the god Rudra, the terrible 
howler, accompanied by his groups, or Ganns, called sometimes 

1 Ibid., Plate LVI. 

2 Epigraph'a Indioa, Vol. I, pp. 72-73. 
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BrUdrasor'RudTiyas, who were minor howlers. This god, when 
propitiated, became the auspicious Siva, the beneficent Samkara 
and the benignant Sarabhu. The conception gradually developed 
further, until Rudra became the god of wild and awful scenes, 
such as cemeteries, mountains and forests. Of the beasts and 
savages that dwelt in these last and of the thieves and outcasts 
that resorted to them, he became the lord. Subsequently he 
developed into the god who pervades the universe dwells jn hre 
and water in all beings and in herbs and trees and was tl^e 
supreme ruler of all. When he rose to this position, he became 
the subject of Upanisad speculation, by meditating on whom and 
seeing whom everywhere in the universe a man attained blissful 
serenity 

But the awful and wild side of his nature was not effaced, but 
went on developing; and when religious schoo s such as tluit of 
the Pancaratras came to be established, one with Rudia C)r P isu- 
pati as the god to be adored was set up some time after Its fi iiiidt r 
was a human being, who came to be known a*- Lakiitin oi Lai ulni, 
the holder of a club, and Lakulisa or Nakulisa, tie hid, ihe 
holder of the club Pancartha was the title of the work attnlmlecl 
to him, and his system came to be known by the name ol Pa'^u-^ 
pata. Two extreme schools we're developed out of this, and also 
one, which was more moderate, known by the name ol the Saisa 
Traces ol these schools have been found from about the sec\ nd 
century of the Christian era to about the twelfth 

But the repulsive nature of the two extreme schools and the 
wild and fantastic character of the other two led to a react ion, 
and in the beginning of the ninth century we have the first 
Kasmir school; and about a hundred years afterwards was 
founded another These are very sober in their doctrii es and 
practices, and may be considered to have been influenced by tl'e 
school of Samkara, though an escape from his severe spiritual 
monism has been provided for, so as to allow of an individual 
existence to the delivered soul. 

A further reform was effected about the middle of the eleventh 
century by the Lingayat school. The nhiiosophical doctrines of 
this school amount to this : that God is infinite intelligence and 
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joy. IB the creator of the world and the instructor and redeemer of 
mankind, and that the individual soul attains to a unity of bliss- 
ful experience with him by gradually estranging himself from 
the world, pursuing a course of devotional worship, abandoning 
himsalf to God and seeing him in everything. This philosophy 
seems to have been influenced by the tenets of the school of 
Rainanuja. The spirit of the Lingayats was, however, combative, 
and they set up for themselves a community distinct from that 
whi *h ovves its origin to the Brahmanic system. All the while, 
however, during the existence of these schools the general 
worship of Rudra-Siva has prevailed among ordinary people 
re >ur Hess of the doctrines of these schools. 

Siva was associated with his consort Parvati or Uma. She 
tc i^nd a beneficent and majestic character as alluded to in the 
KnlT. But just as an aboriginal element contributed to the 
form 'lion of the character of Rudra-Siva, so an aboriginal ele- 
ment o^ a more distinct nature came to be combined with his 
consort, and she became a terrible goddess that had to be 
appeX'.ed by animal and even human sacrifices. But since the 
lustiiil naiure of man is very strong in him, that goddess under 
the name of Tripurasundari (the beauty of the three cities) or 
L i‘iia { sportively graceful ) became the creator of the world, and 
was aKo worshipped with debasing and sensual rites ; and thus 
camo in the school of the Saktas, who looked forward to an 
idon'/iL'y with Tripurasundari as the goal of their existence. 

Gauapaii as the leader of a host was, of course, connected 
with Rudra-Siva. That idea became mingled with the idea of 
V nayaka, an evil spirit that possessed men, and thus the com- 
bi’iod god Ganapati-Vinayaka became an object of worship on 
the principle that an obstructive and evil spirit should be first 
propit’ated before beginning nn action. Thereafter he became 
the special god of six minor sects, one of these holding doctrines 
as debasing as those of the Sakta cult. 

Skanda was more closely connected with Siva as the lord of 
his G inas or groups ; and afterwards came to be believed to be 
hs son; and his worship prevailed for several centuries 
from the time of Patahjali downwards and has not become 
obaplete even at the present day. 
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The Sun was a prod worshipped in early times and his cult did 
not disappear, as his orb was daily visible. But he became the 
object of sectarian worship some time later. About the third 
century, however, of the Christian cm, another cult of the Sun 
was introduced from Persia. It took root on Indian soil and 
prevailed for a long time in North-Western India, a good many 
splendid temples having been erected from time to time for his 
worship. A special ca^^te of priests of the name of Magas was 
associated with the cult, and the masses of the Hindu population 
adopted it as if it had been indigenous to the country. 

XVIIL Hindu Theism and Pantheism. 

§ 118. As the theoretic* ov philosophic portion of the doctrines, 
taught by the founders of most of the various systems we have 
examined, are based on certain fundamental ideas contained in 
the Upanisads and the Bhaejavadgitn, J deem it necessary to devote 
this last section to a consideration of the (piestion as to what 
those ideas definitely are, and to what ex lent they have been 
adopted or modified by the promulga'.ors of those systems to 
suit their specific purposes. 

In discussing these idens, some scholars make a broad dis- 
tinction between Vedantism, which they identify with Pantheism, 
and Theism. If they find any passage expressive of the imma- 
nence of God in the world in a work whoso main aim is theistic, 
they consider such a passage to he interpolated. I have already 
alluded to this mental attitude In the beginning of the present 
work, but it is necessary to say scmielhing more on the subject. 
If they mean by Theism the DeiMii of the eighteenth century, 
according to which the world is a machine constructed and tet 
in motion by God, who remains apart from it, with perhaps the 
additional doctrine that he enters into relations with men who 
worship him and appeal to him, they are probably right. But 
this is not Hindu Theism. The immanence of God in the 
external world and in the heart of man is its essential doctrine. 
But that is perfectly consistent with the belief in God s tran- 
scendency, that is, his being distinct ^rom tlie world and man 
and above them, infiueaciug them, eonirolling them, pro- 
tecting them, and listening to prayer?-,, 'fhat the ideas of 
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immanence and transcendency are not incompatible or incon- 
sistent with each other is admitted even by European thinkers. 
The Theism of the BhagavadgItS. is a Theism of this nature, and 
oonseqtuently the passages expressive of immanence are by no 
means to be regarded as interpolated. Theism of this nature is 
contained in the Upanisads also, though there are pantheistic 
doctrines of varied sorts. 

Painfheism as formulated by Spinoza is thus stated God, 
though undetermined ab extra, is capable of infinite self-determi- 
nation. Thus God, the causa suiy manifests himself in an infinite 
multiplicity of particular modes. Spinoza is, therefore, both pan- 
theist ahd pancosmist : God exists only as realised in the cosmos : 
the cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God'.’ ' The Upanisads 
contain pantheistic doctrines corresponding to what is stated in 
the first two sentences of this quotation. There are afiirmations 
that when one thing is known, everything becomes known, as in 
the case of a bcdl of earth, on knowing the true nature of which 
one knows the true nature of all that is made of earth, etc. 
( ChU. VI. 1. 4 )•, that when the soul is seen, heard and known, 
all this becomes known, and the Brahman, the Ksatra, these 
worlds, these gods, these Vedas, these elements, — all this is the 
soul ( BO. IV. 4. 6 ). Then again there are such statements as : 
“ That Sat alone existed in the beginning, one without a second. 
That reflected “I may be many and multiply It created light 
This statement is to the effect that everything existing is a form 
or modification of God. There are many such passages in the 
Upanisads and several of these are quoted in Samkaracarya’s 
Bh&sya on the Brahmasutras 1. 4. 23-27. But it is by no 
nieans to be inferred that the Upanisad Pantheism is of the 
nature set forth in the last sentence of the quotation from 
Spinoza, that is ; Brahman is, not exhausted in the world, 
but it exists separately also. But the objection to this view is 
that Brahman bbing of the nature of spirit is not like the body 
divisible into parts, so that one may become developed into the 
World and another remain outside ; and this is affirmed in a text 
of the 6U. ( VI. 19 ). This inconsistency is removed by BadarS- 

1 Htfcyclopcedia Britanloa, Eleventh Edition, Vol- XX, p. 683a, under 
PfiLUtbdism. ' 

29 ( R. d. Eih&kidarkkr*s WoVks, Vol. IV. ] 
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yana in Brahmasutras [I. 1. 26-27. The argument is that though 
the Upani^ds state that the constituent cause of the world Is 
Brahman, they at the same time affirm the existence of Brahman 
separately from the world ( Chll. III. 12. 6 ; and VI. 3. 2 ). The 
two are inconsistent on the theory that Brahman is a Spirit and 
not discerptible into parts. Though they are thus inconsistent! 
they must both be accepted on the authority of the sacred texts, 
since the true nature of Brahman and the world is beyond the 
reach of human intellect. This solution of the diflSculty is in- 
admissible to non-believers in the sacred texts, but it shows tiiat 
Badarayana does not agree with the latter part of Spinosa’s 
definition of Pantheism, i. e., according to him, the sacred texts 
do not affirm that God exists only as realised in the cosmos : the 
cosmos exists only as a manifestation of God The inconsis- 
tency pointed out by him is based on the impossible conception 
of Brahman’s being divisible into parts. But it will not arise if, 
instead of bringing in this conception, we suppose that in one 
aspect Brahman is the material or constituent cause of the world 
or realised in the world, and from another point of view, it 
remains pure and becomes the object of contemplation and* devo- 
tion. Whatever it may be, Badarayana ’s view appears to me to 
be correct, and the Pantheism of the Upanisads is not eilsctly the 
same as thdt formulated 1^ Sphaoza. 

But even this partial Pantheism is only one of the doctrines 
set forth in the Upanisads. As mentioned in the beginning they 
contain the rudiments not only of one system of religious philo- 
sophy, but of a good many and even of Buddhism. When 
Brahman or the Supreme Soul is affirmed to be distinct from the 
world and thus there is a denial of the partial Pantheism I have 
spoken of, that soul is represented as dwelling in the external 
world and in the soul of man ; that is to say. Theism is taught 
with the immanency of God in the world and in man. For 
instance in the BU. III. 7. 7-30^ we have first “ Ho who dwelling 
in the earth is distinct from it, whom the earth does not know, 
whose body the earth is, and who, being in the inside, controls the 
earth, is the indestructible controlling soul In the following 
passages up to 30 we have precisely the same statement about water, 

M&dbyaiiidiud reccnffion. ^ 
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fire, the sky, wind, the sun, the moon and stars, the quarters, the 
lightning, thunderbolt, all the worlds, all the Vedas, all sacrifices, 
ell beings, the vital breath, speech, the eye, the ear, the mind, the 
skin, light, darkness, the seminal fiiiid, and the (individual) soul. 
Here the inward controlling soul is mentioned as distinct from 
the earth and all the rest, up to the individual soul, and still as 
dwelling in them, controlling them from the inside, and having 
tiiese for his body. The whole section winds \ip with the afiirma* 
tion that this controlling soul is not seen, but is the seer ; is not 
heard, but hears ; is nut apprehended by thought, but apprehends 
by thought ; is not known, but knows ; there is no other seer, no 
other hearer, no other apprehender, and there is no other knower. 
Herein are brought out the peculiar points of Hindu Theism : 
God is the only seer, the only hearer, and the only knower, that 
is, he is all-seeing, all-hearing, and all-knowing ; and nobody can 
see him, hear him, or know him. lie is distinct from all objects, 
but dwells in them and control! s th(.m. Texts expnssive of such 
an immanency are to be found in many places in the Hpani^ada 
God being thus distinct from the world, though immanent, can 
be the object of devoted meditation, and can be attained by means 
of truth, knowledge and purity. Mere immanency of this nature 
doeb not at all constitute the Pantheism formulated by Spinoza. 
There is therefore no ground whatever for regarding as an 
interpolation the occurrence of texts expressive of it in sueh 
a theistic work as the Bhagavadgita. 

. We have noticed above the manner in which Badar&yana 
removes the inconsistency between God’s developing himself into 
the world, while at the same time he is transcendent, and his 
being a simple spirit without parts. Samkaracarya fairly explains, 
I think, BsdarSyana’s view. But raising a further objection, he 
brings in his own doctrine eventually, that the so-called develop- 
ment of Brahman into the world is fancied by ignorance and is 
not true, that is, the world is an illusion. There are two doctrines 
indicative of the relation of God to the world, the so-called 
Parinflmav&da and the Vivartavada. The former implies real 
development and the latter, an illusive development. This last is 
the doctrine of SaihkarScarya, wherefore his system should be 
called Singularism rather than spiritual monism ; while the first 
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is that olearly held by the author of the Sutras. This is evidsi^t 
from his very definition of Brahman as that from which svaryr 
thing originates, in which everything lives, and into which 
everything resolves itself in the end, and fropi the manner in’ 
which in the first Psda of the Second Chapter he answers the 
objections based upon the theory that an intelligent being 
cannot develop into non-intelligent or insensate matter ; and 
Saihkaraoarya himself acknowledges at the end of his comment on 
11. 1. 14 that the author of the Sutras follows theParinSma doctrine 
though to save his theory, he imagines without any grounds 
that Badarayana has in view the ordinary or illusory condition 
of things in doing so. 

Sathkar3.carya’s Vivartavada it was which the later schools of 
Vaisnavism and Saivism contended against ; for even according 
to him, it leaves no scope for the relation of the ruler and the 
ruled, i. e., God and the devotee, in the condition of reality when 
all illusion is dispelled and one spirit alone exists (11,1.14). 
Most of them adopted BadarSyana’s Parin&mavSda, but the 
distinctness of God, man and the world, which was necessary for 
the validity of their doctrines of worship and devotion, they 
secured by qualifying the mode of development. By this quali* 
fication they also steered clear of the inconsistency pointed out 
by Badarayara in 11. 1. 26, so that hi^mode of satisfaction was 
not necessary for them. BarnSnuja lays down that the rudiments 
of the individual souls and of the insensate world exist in God 
himself as his characteristics or body, and with these he develops 
into the world, thus giving rise to the three distinct substances, 
the material world, the individual soul, and God as the controller. 
Nimbarka maintains that the other two substances do not 
characterise God or form his body, but are dependent upon him 
for their existence, and in a subtle form constitute his power or 
capacity, which develops into the animate and inanimate world. 
Visnusvamin, and therefore Vallabha, hold that the highest God, 
or Parabrahman, manifests himself as the material world, the 
individual soul, and the supreme pontroller, but in the eourse of 
development his attributes of intelligence and joy are oonoealed 
by his mysterious power, and thus ig produced the material 
world, while, his joy alone being concealed, Individual ioula 
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oome Into existence, and when (he three are ma nlfret ot ubooB' 
sealed, he becomes the supreme controller. Vdlabha adds two 
othes forms of Parabrahman or Purusottama, as mentioned in 
the section' on this system. Madhva rejects the dootrine of 
GFed being the constituent cause of the world and oonseQuentty 
that of his development, and lays down (he five eternal 
distinctions between God, man, and (he world and between 
different individuals and objects involved in the last two. 
Of the older Sajva schools, the PitupatA hFings in the 
Pradhflna of the S&ihkhyas with its development* M the meiteeifil 
cause of the world, with Pasupati as the efdeient oauM. j^UcM^a 
Sivac&rya in his comment on Br. B. 11. 2. 38, states tha t 
to his predecessors, a certain branch of the philosophy based on 
the sacred texts revealed by Siva ( Igamas ) held Siva to be only 
the efiioient cause of the world. This must be a tefevanoe to the 
Saiva school which, as we have already stated, was a 
pr pluralistic school. The VSyavIyasamhita acoordUiff to him 
states that Sakti, or power, first originates f^m Siva, thanes 
M|ya, thence Avyakta ( I. 7- 3 ). By M&y8 ie to be nndeestoQd 
tlw wonderful creative power of Siva, as is evident from (ba 
following verse 4, and Avyakta means the Pradhina, at appeaea 
from that verse as well as verse 7. He gives another versa whiab 
gets forth that ever 3 rthing from the Sakti to the earth is produged 
from the essence of Siva, so that Siva through the Sakti is both 
the efiicient and the constituent cause of the world. This &kti 
is brought in by those who hold creation to be the development of 
.'iiva, while it is not wanted for those Saiva philoscmhers who 
would keep the creative principle M&y& or Pradh&na as distinct 
firom Siva and undergoing independent development, ^rlkanths 
explains the expression ‘ Siva alone existed ’ occurring in SU. IV, 
18, under 1. 4. 27, by ‘ Siva, with whom the Sakti ( the power ) in 
the fbrm of the animate and the inanimate world was united, 
alene existed so as to form one entity *, so that he here undei^ 
stands Siva as possessed of the Sakti to he the constituent cause. 
Zn this respect his doctrine is similar to that of Niroh&rka. But 
immediately afterwards he speaks of the Cit and the Acit forming 
the body of Siva and thus puts forth the same theory as that 
} ( Ante, p. 112.— N. B. U.J 
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of. R^qfi&nuja. Prftotioally he makes no distinction between the 
t>w:«. The theory of the Ling&yats is the same as the first form 
thc^.t^epfiy set forth by Srikantha Siv&c&rya. Siva as qualified 
by the Sakti is the creator, that is, is th'e efficient and the con- 
q^tuent of the yrorld. The K&smir Saivism attributes the 

fffpdaotien of tire < world to the will of God without any 
material cause; or affirms that God makes the world appear in 

himeolf' 

I Thne most of these schools avoid the Pantheism of Spinoza 
4nd>the ineompatibility between God’s development into the 
arhrld and his transcendency by holding that the rudiments of 
the’^ateiddl and the spiritual world associated with God as his 
characteristics, ot as his body, or as his power only undergo 
developmmt, he himself remaining pure. Visnusvamin and 
V^hllabha, admitting, as they do, the development of Purusottama 
into the world ahd at tiie same time his transcendency, tullow 
Bddarftyana. ' mysterious power which causes the differences 
by rendering certain qualities imperceptible, may be compared 
to the Hself-determihing power of God involved in Spincza«, 
statement. Thie Kasmir Saivas do not bring in the idea of God 
as a constituent cause undergoing development and seem to 
admit tile doctrine of creation out of nothing.' 
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AB. = Aitareya-Br&hmana. 

AGr. = Asvalayana-Orhyasutra. 
AU. = AtharvaMras-Upanisad. 

A V. = Atharva* V eda. 

BhG. =Bhagavad-Glta, 

Bibl Ind.= Bibliotheca Indica. 
Br.S, =Brahma-Sutra. 

BrS. = Brhat-Samhita. 

BIT. =Brhadaranyaka-Upanisad. 
Chowkb. =Chowkharaba Sanskrit 
Series. 

Chll. =Chando'?ya-Upanisad. 
HG. = H iranyakeM-Grhy asutra 
KB. = Kausitaki-Brahmana. 
KBU. = Kausltaki-Brahmana- 
Upanisad. 


KnU. =Eena-Upani8ad. 

KU. = Katha’Upani^d. 

MaiU. = Maitri'Upanisad. 
MBh. =Mahfibhfirata. 

MU. = Mundaka*Upani^. 

P. =Panini, 

PG. =Paraskara>Grhyasatra. 
RV.sRg-Veda. 

RVS. = Rg-yeda*Sarhhit&. 

SB. =Satapatha*Brahmana. 
SU. - Svet5^atara»Upanisad. 
TA. =:Taittirlya-Aranyaka. 
TS. sTaittiriya-Samhits. 

TU. =Taittirlya-Upani8ad. 
VS. = VajaBaneyi-Samhiti, 
YV.=:Yajur-Veda. 
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1. Index op Sanskrit Words and proper Names. 

( The Indexes have been compiled by Dr. V. S. Sukthankar, M. A., 
Ph. D. Throughout the references are to pago-s. ) 


Akfsra 25, 26, 29, 33, 39, IIU, 112 ; 
e brahman 112. 

Anga 190; ^Hthala 192; yog<L°. bhoga^, 
tySga^ 194. 

Acit 73, 229. 

Atharvasiras 151, 158. 

Auvalid ilO. 

Adhlbhata 24. 

Adhiyajfia 24. 

AdhyStma 25, 28, 48. 

Aniruddha 8, 9, 12, 13, 17, 18, 62, 7k, 

120 . 

AntarySmin 75, 112. 

Andhaka 11, 51. 

AprSkFta 111. 

^bhigamana 56. 

Amarasiifiha 62. 

Arjuna 9, 11, 16-19, 23, 28, 29, 31, 35, 
36, 37. 

AvatSra 3, 9, 58f. 

AvltatkaraQa 175. 

AvitadbhSfapa 175. 

Avyakta 25, 26, 43. 

Avyahga 219, 220. 

AhaihkSra 20, 74. 

AhiihsS 10, 46. 

Agama 169. 

AcBrySbhimSnayoga 77. 

AQava(mala) 185. 

Atmagupa 30. 

Atman 86. 

Ananda 86, 111, 191. 

Abhlra 51, opallibl. 

ArSdhya 188ff. 

IJyB 56. 

Itona 149, 153f., 159. 

Idyara 73. 


Uttamapurusa 38. 

Upanisads, Iheir composite ch.iracier 
If., the tendency to rationalise 
Vajnas III tlie U. 21: the germ ol 
the religion of devotion in the V. 39, 
40; U. as interpreted and used by 
later propagandists 71. 73. 81, 225. 
ITpamanyu 161f. 

UpasSRara 14. 

Upadana 56. 

UpEaana 39, 40, 80. 

Uma 158f. 

Usmita 210. 

Rsabha 59. 

KkBntikadharma 10, 17, O’!, 40, 54. 
EkSntin 7. 

Aupanisada 72. 

Kapardin 147. 

Kabir 94 tt. 

KartabhSja 122. 

Karman 20, 22, 35, 185 . ( philosophy of 
rites ) 74, 75. 

Kanuayoga 20-23, 31, 77. 

Kalfi 173f., 207, 208. 

Kallata 183. 

KSpShka 168, 1821. 

KSma 207. 

KSmarUpitva 17b. 

EBra^a 17 3f. 

KSrukasiddbSntin 172. 
KSrupikasiddhEntin 172. 

KSrttikeya 214, 215. 

ABrya 173f. 

EBlSmukha 168. 

Kuiika 166. 

An^mB^jarBjaputra 210. 


80 t B. O. Bbsndarkar's works. Vol. tP. ] 
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Krspa 6, 14-17, 53, 54 ; cult of K. JOSff. 
Eevalin 76. 

Eesava 14, 15, 17, 18. 

Eauruflya 165. 

Eaulika 209f. 

ErSthana 175. 

Eriy3mSrga 55. 

Esatriyas 5, 19 ; as active speculators 
on religious matters 12, 13; gotras 
of E. 16. 

Esara 33. 

Esetrajfia 30, 31. 

Ganapati 2L0ff., 223; various Gapapatis 
212, 213. 

Garga 165. 

GTtS R. Bhagavcidgit3. 

Guoa 9, 30, 32, 35, 36, 37. 

Guru 86, 114, 116, 117. 

Gn<}hacarya 173. 

Gokuhi 17, 50f. 

Gotra 14, 15, 16 ; G. of the Esatriyas 
16. 

Gopala-Ersna 49 54, 108f. 

GoUka llln, 116, 117. 

Govinda 51. 

Carya 174. 

Cit 73. 86. 92, 110, 111, 191, 229. 
Citrasikhapdin 6, 11. 

Caitanya 117f. 

Janguraa 196. 

Janardana 11, 14, 15, 18, 46. 

Jiva 17, 23. 

Jhana 22, 31. 

Jiinuayajiia 22, 27. 

JnSnayoga 77. 

J naniri 24. 

Jfianadeva 131. 

TukdrSma 124ff. 

TulasTdSsa 105 ff. 

Tripurasundarl 208, 209, 223. 

l)attStreya 59. 

Dutikhanta 173f. 

Oevayajana 210. 

Daivl SBifapad 34, 

Dbarma 6, 9« 10, 46. 


<^akulT4a PSsupata 166. 

.l^andin 164. 

Nira 6, 45, 46. 

Bga 105. 

NBda 185, 207. 

NSmadev 124ff. 

KSrSya^a 6-11, 37, 46; N. as the 
resting place of N3ra 42 ; cosmic 
character of N. 43. 

.l^ididhySsa 86. 
efimbSrka 87-93, 228. 

Pancama 196ff. 

Pandharpurl24 
t'ataftjali 4, 5, 12. 17, 18, 164. 

Para ( mode of Isvara ) 74, 75. 
.^aramahaihsa 159. 

Parii^BmavSlda 119, 22? ff. 

Pasu 159, 173f. 

Pasiipati 147iT, 159. 

Pasupasaviiuoksa 159. 

PfihcarStra 6, 17, 44, 54-58 ; ^sariihitB 

54. 

rasa I*; 9. 

Pasupata ( vow ) 159, 160; oyoga 161 ; 

( Saiva sect ) 165f. 

Purusa 30, 31, 38, 39, 86, 191. 

Purusa >l^araya9a 44. 

Puryastaka 179. 

Fustijlva 111; Pus^ibhakti 112 ; MaryB- 
dupustihhakti, Pustipustibhakti Sud- 
dhapustihhukt i 113; Pustimarga 109. 
Prakasa 207. 

rrakfti 6. 17, 20, 21, 23, 26, 30, 31, 38, 

55. 74, 77, 84, 86. 90, 154, 191. 
Prajapati 7, 13. 19, 43, 161. 

Pradyumna 8, 13, 17, 18, 75, 120. 
PradbBna 181, 229. 

Prapatti 76 79, 92. 

Prapanna 56, 76. 

Prabandba 31 Y 
PralayBkala 178. 

Prava^a 26. 

Premabbakti 113. 

Baladeva 3, 12, IS. 

Balar&ma 18. 

Basa^a 188, 189, 190< 

BBdarffyaoa 226f, 
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Bindu 207. 

Buddhi ( prakrti ) 17 ; ( will ) 20, 23, 
36,67. 

Brahman 19, 22, 25, 26, 31, 37, 38, 39. 
158. 

BrahmanirvS^a 38. 

Brahmayoni 33. 

Brahnualoka 9. 

BrShmanaochaiiisin l.'i 

BrSbml ( condition of the jTv:i ) 19. 

Bhakta 76. 

Bhakti 17, 28, 39; in SU.. Panini, YSska 
40, 5i, 73. 76, 77. 80. 92. 157, 192, 194 ; 
®yoga 31, 32 ; ®marga 105. 

Bhagavat 6, 20, 23, 36 ; as appellation 
o^ the Buddha and Vasudeva i2; 
of Siva L53, 155* 

Bhaguvadgita. the religion of B. 11, 17 ; 
date of composition of B. 19 ; sub- 
stance of B. 19--37 ; sources of the 
religion of B. 37ff ; its psychology 
19, 21 ; its essentially thoistic nature 
22 24, 26, 29 ; moral responsibility 
in B. 32 ; salvation according to B. 
36, 37, 144, 152, 153. 157. 

fihava I47f. 

Bhagavata ( Vasudeva worship ) 4, 5, 
11. 15, 54-58. 

BhSva 156. 

Maga 218-221. 

Madhva 50n, 54. 66. 81 IT, 229. 

Manojavitva 176. 

Mapdana 175. 

Mary5dSj!va 111. 

Mala 185. 

Mahat 74, 

MahSdeva 148, 159. 

MahSpusti 112. 

Mah&bhSrata, the interpolations 
the Southern recension of M. 50n ; 
position of Riidra-Siva in M. 160. 

MahSbhSva 120. 

Mahdvrata, ®dhard 168, 183. 

M5yS 24, no, 121, 154, 229. 

MSrkapdoya 45 

MSheSvara ( = rssupata ) 170f. 

165* 


Mudrika 181. 

Muni 22. 

MUrti 8, 

Yajna ( worship ) 20 ; ( metaphorical ) 

21 . 

Yajnavalkya 211. 

Yoga, teachings of, 19, 20, 22, 2’, 25, 
26; doctrines mentioned in the Gita 
38 ; Y. element in Vasudevu worship 
.56, 152, 157, 163, 173f. 

Yogamuyii ( mystic power ) 24. 

Rahasya 56. 

Rahasyilmnaya 55. 

RadhS 58, 93, 117f. 126. 

RSma 65-68. 

j:tamunandu 93. 

RamSnuja 54, 71-81, 152, 195, 228f. 

RukminT 127. 

Rudra 145f. (plural) 146; as the supreme 
god 150-153 ; as creator 161. 

Rudra-Siva 145; indeotical with Agni 
147. 

Lakulin = Nakulin I66f. 

l.ihga 190f. ; ®sthala 192; bhiva®, 
prana®, ista® 192 ; acara® 193. 

Lihgayat lS7f, 230, 

Varenya 91. 

Vallabh5carya 58, lOSf, 223. 

Vasugupta 129. 

Vasudeva 11. 

ViSkovakya 39. 

Vasudeva, belonged to the Vrsiii race 
.5, 12; and the KJrsn.'iyana gotra 18; 
mentioned in inscriptions 4, 5; older 
than Panini 4; religion of V.8; etymo- 
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LECTURE I. 


General Laws guiding the Development of Language * 

THE DIFFERENT STAGES IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF SANSKRIT. 

The occasion that brings us here t( gcther to-day is the first of 
its kind in the history of this University. Hitherto the Univer- 
sity of Bombay has been merely an Examining Board. But this 
day witnesses the beginning of an attempt to discharge another 
and a more important function of such an institution. The main 
idea of a University is that it is a body of men devoted to 
and engaged in acquiring knowledge and disseminating 
it. A country that has no such bodies of men occupies but a low 
position in the intellectual scale of the w'orld, and contributes 
little to the general advancement of mankind in knowledge. But 
a devotion to learning implies sacrifice of w'orldly interests, and 
the poverty of learned men has beccmie proverbial. To enable 
persons, therefore, to apply tliemselves to the pursuit of knowledge 
with undivided attention, there exist in connection with such 
institutions certain appointments tenable ior life called professor- 
ships or fellowships, endow^ed b: the enlig! ened liberality of 
private individuals or of the government of ti 3 country. 

India and the Bombay University are no exception to the 
general rule. In other times learning flourished in tlie country 
under the fostering care of its ininunerahle princes and chiefs, 
as well as rich merchants. Though in the w'ords of the poet, Sri 
and Sarasvatl are, in a sense, constantly ht siiie to each other, it 
is Sri alone at all times and in all countries that can support 
Sarasvatl, and enable hex* to live and grow. Hence it is impossi- 
ble that the Bombay University should rise to th»' dignity of a 
seat of learning witlumt such a provision as is found necessary in 
more advanced countries. India cannot take her place among 
the intellectual nations of the West, and compete with them in 
the advancement of knowledge unless her Universities discharge 
their proper function, unless w’g have professorships in connection 
with them for the cultivation of science, philoBt‘phy, history an4 
philology. 

31 ( R. O. Bliajidttrkar*s Works, VoL 1V» \ 
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But we may be told that an Indian does not care for knowledge 
for its own sake, and it is only as a means of worldly advance- 
ment that he enters the University at all, and, as soon as he takes 
his degree, he flings away his boolcs, and no more troubles himself 
with the several branches of knowledge to which he was intro- 
duced while within the walls of his college. The reproach is 
true, as well as untrue. It is true if it is meant that since the 
first school or college was opened by our Government we have 
had very few or none among us who have devoted themselves to 
the purs lit of knowledge. But if what it is intended to assert is 
that a love of knowledge or learning and an unselfish devotion to 
it are foreign to the nature of a Hindu, it is altogether untrue. 
Those ponderous tomes wiiich adorn the library of the Sanskrit 
student and those innumerable pashilcas in the Sarasvatl Bhanda- 
ras scattered throughout the country tell a different tale. But in 
this, as in other matters, the oircumslanoes in which our virtues 
have grown up and are exercised, are not the circumstances in 
which we are expected to display them, and fail to do so. Love 
of learning is ingrained in the very nature of the Hindu, but the 
legitimate object of this feeling i.s Sanskrit literature. Acknow- 
ledge of English and of Engli.^-h literature and philosophy is, in 
the first instance, sought for only for . its practical benefits. A 
Hindu would not send his son to an English School if he could 
help it. A very powerful motive for the pursuit of learning, the 
respect of the society in which one lives, is also wanting in the 
case of the so-called educated Indian. A Sastrl or Pandit is 
esteemed and treated with respect and consideration by his 
countrymen ; the English-knowing Indian may be feared if he 
holds some Government appointment, but if none, he enjoys no 
consideration. The very word vidvau or ‘learned’ is grudged him 
by the orthodox Hindu. ^ In one branch of learning, however, viz. 
Sanskrit, an English-knowing Indian may meet with appreciation 
and esteem at the hands of the learned in Europe. That is a 
subject in which he may successfully compete with his European 
brother, and in which he has peculiar advantages which the latter 
does not possess. Among his own countrymen he will find 
sympathy only if he has studied Sanskrit exactly in the old way, 
hut even in this case h^s heterodoxy, which is the result of bis 
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English education, would stand in the way. But there are indi- 
cations that a more sympathising and appreciating body of men 
is growing about us, and the circle will go on widening as educa- 
tion advances. In this, as in other matters, there are hopes that 
our countrymen will, in the course of time, chiefly through the 
agency of Government education, adapt themselves to their 
circumstances; and the Hindn^s inherent love of learning -will 
gradually extend and engraft itself on the branches of knowledge 
to which he has been newly introduced by the European. 

But encouragement and support are essentially needed ; and, 
taught by our ancient tradition, we naturally look up for these, 
in the first instance, to our Government. Hitherto it has con- 
fined its endeavours to the education of its subjects, a thing which 
was never before done by any Indian prince, and for which 
it has the strongest claims on the gratitude of the Indians. But 
what Indian princes have all along done, viz., the extension of 
support and patronage to men of learning, and thus enabling 
them to prosecute their studies, has not yet attracted the attention 
of our Government, probably because they thought the time had 
not come for it. Next, it is the duty of those of our countrymen, 
wlio enjoy princely fortunes, to encourage the growth and advance- 
ment of learning among their countrymen. Now the best and 
most effectual way, in which learning can thus be encourged 
and patronized by all who have the means, is by founding Uni- 
versity professorships to be held for life. A beginning, however, 
has been made, and for it we are indebted to the friends of the 
late Rev. Dr. Wilson, and to the good old Doctor himself. Fur, 
when his friends raised up the sum and expressed to him their 
intention to present it to him, he declined to receive it uncondi- 
tionally, and, contenting himself with only a life interest in it, 
proposed that they should hand it over to the University, and 
found a philological lectureship. It is in virtbe of the advice he 
thus gave that we meet here to-day. T only regret that the 
Syndicate was not able to secure the services of an abler man, 
and that the duty of inaugurating the 'Wilson Lectureship, and, 
T may say, the new phase on which the University is entering, has 
devolved on me. 

The subject on wiiich th e lectures are to be delivered this 
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year is the Sanskrit, and tlio Prakrit lan^iiaffes derived from it. 
Sanskrit is the language of the religion, law, philosophy, and 
poetry of the Hindus ; and all th,^ir ancient and most revered 
books on these subjects are written ui that language. Even at 
the present day the language we use in our daily prayers and 
in the perforniano^ of our various religious rites is Sanskrit; 
learned men carry on tlieir disputations in Sanskrit, and now 
and then we meet with new poems written in that language. 
Prakrit is a general name given to certain dialects in which 
we find some old books written ; and in ordinary Hindu usage 
the term is extended to the vernaculars we speak. Marathi, 
Gujarati, and the various other idioms spoken in Northern India 
are Prakrits. The wording of the subject as laid down in the 
calendar implies that Sanskrit is the more primitive of these, and 
that the Prakrits are derived from it. Our business, therefore, is 
to trace the history of Sanskrit, to observe liow from the very 
earliest form in which it is presented to us in the existing litera- 
ture of the language, it gradually developed or was corrupted 
into the modern vernaculars. The Sanskrit which we know, of as 
such is not now the spoken language of any part of India or of 
the world. It is simply preserved in books, and is used by tlw 
learned. But If the Marathi, Gujarati; and the rest show un- 
mistakable signs of having been derived from this language, it 
must have been at one time spoken generally by our ancestors ; 
and in being handed down from generation to generation it has 
undergone various modifications and changes, until we have now 
come to speak it as we do. But of this more hereafter. 

India may justly claim to be the original home of scientific 
philology. Tn one of the most ancient Sanskrit books, the 
Sarhhita of the Black Yajurveda, there are distinct indications of 
the dawn of linguistic study.’ The Brahmanas of the Vedas, 

gU TOd , Speech vras once inarticulate and undistinguished ( into its 
parts). Then the gods said to Indra, ^Distinguish our speech into parts.’ 
Ho said, *1 will ask a gift of you, let So.na be poured into one oup for me 
and V^yu together.’ Hence Soma is poured iuto one cup for Indra and 
Vayu together. Then Indra g ung into its midst distinguished it. Henc^ 
distinct speech is now spoken. Tait, SamhitS VI. 4. 7. 
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which rank next to the Saihhitas, and even the Taittirlya 
Saihhita Itself, the composition of which differs in no particular 
from its Brahmana, are full of etymological explanations of words 
though often they are fanciful \ One Acarya followed another, 
and they all carefully observed the facts of their language, and 
laid down the laws they could discover. They studied and com- 
pared the significations and forms of words, observed what was 
common to them, separated the constant element from that 
which was variable, noticed the several changes that words 
undergo in different circumstances, and by such a process of 
philological analysis completed a system of grammar and 
etymology. Tn the Nirukta, Yaska, whose exact date we do not 
know, but who must have flourished several centuries before 
Christ, lays down correct principles of the derivation of words. 
The last of the grammarian Acaryas were Panini, Katyayana, 
and Patanjali. The Prakrit dialects which sprang from Sanskrit 
were next made the subiect of observation and analysis. The 
laws of phonetic change or decay in accordance with which 
Sanskrit words became Prakrit were discovered and laid down. 
The Sanskrit and non-Sanskril elements in those languages were 
•distinguished from each other. This branch of philology also 
was worked up by a number 'uen, thougl *-he writings of one 
or two only have come down to us. 

In this condition Sanskrit philology passed into the hands of 
Europeans. The discovery of Sanskrit and the Indian grammati- 
cal system at the close of the I8th century led to a total revolu- 
tion in the philological ideas of Europeans. Before th’s time 
there was hardly a scientific treatment of Huguistic facts, etymo- 
logical analysis was scarcely known, and philological speculation 
had not emancipated itself from the txaiumels of religion. The 
Jews were the chosen people of God, and hence their language, 
the Hebrew, was the most original of all languages, and all 
others were derived from it. This was the belief of European 
scholars, as tliat of the orthodox Pandit at the present day is that 
Sanskrit is the primitive lanjuiage, and all others are corruptions 

1 The Ait. Br 'imnna rive^ the oryn o)ogy of ( III. 9 ). of (Itl. *3 ), 
of 5fTOT ( VII. 13 ) : the Tnit. Sari.hKS, of SKfr ( I. 5. 1 ), of ?sr ( II. 4. 1, and 
If. 5. ? ) ; the Tint BrShin.ina, of 3I»3r ( 1. 1. 5 ). of (II. 7. 18 ) &o.,dto. 
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of it ; though, however, the Pandit has an excuse in the fact that 
the lunguages he generally hears spoken about him have really 
sprung from Sanskrit. But several circumstances had about this 
time prepared Europe for independent thought in philology, and 
Sanskrit supplied the principles upon which it should be con- 
ducted and determined the current in which it should run. The 
languages of Europe, ancient and modern, were compared with 
Sanskrit and with each other. This led to comparative philology 
and the classification of languages, and a comparison of the words 
and forms in the different languages led scholars into the secrets 
of the growth of human speech, and the science of language was 
added to the list of existing branches of knowledge. The progress 
made within about fifty years is marvellous, and affords a striking 
instance of the intellectual activity of the Europeans. In the 
cultivation of philology and the elaboration of this i^ew science, 
the Germans, of all other natiems, have been most prominent, and 
have done by far the greater portion of the work. The more 
limited field of Prakrit philology with \^hich wo are here con- 
cerned has not been left uncultivated Pali, the earliest of "the 
Prakrit dialects, is almost as much studied in Kurope cs Sanskrit. 
We have editions of Pali texts by Tumour, a Cej^lon Civilian, 
apd a Danish scholar, Fail sh'dll; and of a 'Native Grammar by 
Kaocayana, by M. Senarfc, a Frenchman ; an original treatise on 
this subject by Clough, and a very useful Dictionary by the late 
lamented Professor Childers.^ The derivation of the language 
from Sanskrit forms the subject of an essay by the great French 
scholar, M. Burnouf, and the equally great German scholar, 
Professor Lassen. There are notices of the Prakrit dialects in 
one of Oolebrooke's essays and in the preface to Professor 
Wilson's Hindu Theatre. Lassen also wrote a book entitled 
Institutiones Tjinguse Pracratica>, based upon the grammatical 
works of native writers, and upon the Prakrit passages occurring 
in the Sanskrit dramatic plays. Professor Weber, who.se industry 
and comprehensive grasp are admirable, has published an 

1 Tbi^ as written in 1877 and revised in 1878. It will be necessary 

lor the reader to remember this in going over this short sketch. Many and 
valnahle additions .to Pali publications have been made since then, espe- 
cially by the Pali Text Society, 
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elaborate analysis of the language and contents of a Jaina reli- 
gious work in Prakrit entitled the Bhagavatl, and of the language 
of a collection of Prakrit songs by Hala, together with an edition 
and translation of the work. T)t. Cowell has brought out a nice 
edition of the Prakrta-Prakasa by Vararuci ; and Dr. Muir, whose 
works are so valuable to the student, devotes a large portion of 
his second volume of the ‘‘ Sanskrit Texts to Prakrit philology, 
in which he gives his own views and a summcary of those of other 
scholars. In Ceylon, Mr. D’Alwis has published a work on the 
Pali, and in India, an edition ol the Prakrit (Irammar of Krama- 
disvara has been published in the Bibliotheca Indioa, and of 
that of TTemacandra In Bombay by a Jaina priest with the 
assistanace of a SastrP. The modern vernaculars have not yet 
"uo. coded in attracting the attention of the learned in Kurope. 
Essays on some jjoints of vernacular philology by Professor 
Hoernle, of Jayanarayan's College. Benares, have appeared 
in tlie Journal of the Bengal Asiatic Society. But the most 
iinpc'rtant work o:. this subject that has yet appeared is Mr. 
Beamoss C)inparativo Grammar of the Modern Aryan Lan- 
guages. Two volumes have been published, and the third 
^and last is expected. Mr. Beanies has brought bis subject 
down to the pronoun ; and the forthcoming volume will treat 
of the verb Dr. Trump in his valuable Grammar of the 
Sindhi language compares the grammatical forms existing 
in the several vernaculars, and recent grammarians of Guja- 
rati and Marathi have made attempts in some cases to trace 
the grammar of these languages from the Sanskrit tbrougil 
the Prakrit A Gujarati Sastrl, named Vrajalal, has written a 
useful little tract on the history of his vernacular.’ But upon 
the whole, it must he acknowledged that vernacular philology is 
still in a state of infancy, and a great deal of what has* beeti 
written is unsatisfactory. 

1 Since this was written Dr. Pibcher.s edition of Hemacandra's Prakrit 
Grammar and his elabor.'ite contribution to the Grundriss der Arisohen 
Fhilologio have been published, beside** several other minor works. 

2 Since puhlishod, 

3 Hoeriile's Comparative Grammar of the Gaudian Languages, Kellogg*s 
Hindi Gram .lar, Grteraon’s L<iuguis>tic Survey of India hate, among others, 

fublished smae 
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Before I proceed to the subject in hand, it is necessary that 
should trace some of the laws of the development and growth of 
language, as I shall have occasion to refer to them frequently in 
the course of these lectures. Suppose a person wishes to express 
the idea in a village, and the only means at'his command are 
the roots and independent words in a language such as the 
Sanskrit. Now the word which expresses n village is JTW, and 
another which signifies the interior is WW. By joining the two 
together in such an expression as siTOJTwr he conveys the idea the 
interior of, or in, a village. Now this word ITW is pronounced 
Jnsg or »r5 by persons who have either not been taught to pro- 
nounce it properly or are ncit .sufficiently careful to do so. This 
again is reduced to or HT«r and thence to flTg or Jig, and ulti- 
mately to HT or it. In this manner UTOWW becomes >llHt4l or nraxT, 
which, as you know, are the forms of Gujarati, Sindhi and Hindi 
locative. In this condition its origin is forgotten by the speakers, 
and becomes simply a termination signifjing iv the interivr. 
Again, if a man wants to speak of (me u'lio makes a pot and has 
not got a word to express the idea, he naturally puts together the 
words pot and maker, and uses the compound 
After a time, by faulty pronunciation, the ^ goes out and the 
word is reduced to gp’iTn'. In the same way,,as before, the persons 
who use the word have no consciousness that they are 

putting together two words, one of which means a p(A and the 
other maker ; but the syllable 3TTT becomes with them a simple 
termination which signifies the doer of the thing expressed by 
the base. We thus see that these two very general terminations 
were originally independent words, and that in the course of 
time they lost that character. If yon examine those forms which 
constitute the declensions and conjugations of any language you 
may happen to know, you will find that these also have originated 
in the same way. When, our remote ancestors wished to say 
I now do, they put together W do, ^ viow, and I, and said 
afterwards changed for the sake of euphony to In the 

same way moans do now he do now he ( and ) thou, 

being a corruption of a pronoun signifying ihou, and 
do now thou. Or they expressed present time by using a pronoun 
^(juivalqnt tu here or this and said know ke(e he, tbq af 
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being the same as that we find in the forms 3^1^, arWRT, &c. 
and signifying something that is near. In this manner we are 
able to trace the original signification of a good many of these 
forms, but since after their invention they are more or less 
corrupted, it becomes a difficult matter to do so in all cases. Still, 
we know enough to be able to lay it down as certain that this is 
the mode in which all our grammatical forms have originated. 
When a language is in that condition in which grammatical 
relation is expressed by such compounds consciously formed, and 
both parts of the compound can be used independently, it is said 
to be in the analytic stage. The change of to iTT or ir, or of 

to or of to fni; or ?T: is what is called phonetic decay. 
Though this is usually spoken of in censure as curruption, it is 
the means by which a language leaves the analytic stage and 
develops. The words forming the compound grow together, both 
being altered in the process, and the original sense of the latter is 
forgotten. It is this circumstance that renders phonetic change 
possible, for, if those who speak the language always used the 
two words in the compound with a conscious desire to express 
their joint sense, such a corruption would not take place. Phonetic 
decay reduces the latter portion to a mere termination, and thus 
aplanguage arrives at what is called the synthetic stage. All the 
dead Aryan languages, and most of the living ones also, are in 
the synthetic condition, while the Chinese is said to be in the 
analytic stage. 

Phonetic decay or corruption is a process that is constantly 
going on in a living language. At some stages of its history it 
is very rapid and at others slow. It sometimes wholly transforms 
words. Its causes are deeply ingrained in liuman nature itself. 
Language is not the end and aim of human life ; it is simply an 
instrument of communicating thought, ana ihe matter of thought 
is always more important than the expression The utterance 
of a word implies an effort. We have to force the breath through 
the windpipe, check or compress it at different points in its 
passage through the mouth, and then let it off. The glottis or the 
opening of the windpipe, and the tongue and the various parts of 
the mouth are our organs of speech, and an innumerable variety 
of sounds may be produced by their means. In pronouncing 

32 ( R. Q. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. JV. ] 
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oerlaiii letters the glo^is must be stretched or expanded, 
while in the case of others '*• is contracted, which is its more 
natural condition. The brea'h which comes out when it is 
expanded is called mtaa or simi<1'> unintonated breath by the 
old Indian Philologists. But when the glottis is contracted, and 
the breath is intonated by the vibration of the vocal chords, it 
becomes what is called riada, t. e,, tone or intonated breath. 
Simple breath is the material cause of the hard consonants, and 
the intonated breath of the soft, and of the vowels. When riada 
is forced out and allowed to pass away without being obstructed, 
we pronounce vowels, and when both smsa and riada are 
obstructed at different parts of the mouth, the sounds that are 
formed are consonantal. Hence a consonant cannot be 
pronounced by itself ; it is only when the touching organs 
are separated, and the air allowed to pass through any one 
of the vowel positions, that the sound is produced. 

When the intonated breath is let off through the rounded lips, 

it forms and with the lower lip a little further off, while if 

the lips completely touch each other, and the breath is thus 

obstrueted in its passage, we have If which, with a greateJ? force 

of respiration, becomes and when it is partly sent into the 

nose, it assumes the form of if. If the ivTim is in the same condi- 

¥ 

tion as riada when it forme ^ and ^ we have and tg. When 
these two kinds of breath are shut up by the tip of the tongue 
forming a complete contact with the root of the upper teeth, we 
hive <1, If, If, and When the contact is effected higher up 
and the forepart of the tongue is made into a curve, we have 
5, y, If fl'® middle of the tongue is brought near the 

palate, ruida passing through the intervening space forms the 
vowel V ; and when the tongue is a little further off and the 
mouth more open, we have ? ; while if there is complete contact, 
the two kinds of breath give us if, if, and Sf as before. 

When the root of the tongue touches the lower skirt of the palate, 
we have similarly % if, u;, and If the intonated breath is 
allowed to pass away when the mouth is in its natural position 
with the lips open, we have the vowel ST, and, with greater force 
of breath, the aspirate g. The vowel portion of and ci differs 
from ST in the whole lower part of the mouth being brought closer 
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(k) the upper in pronouncing it, while in pronouncing arr the two 
parts of the mouth are more widely apart ; so that the vowel 
sound involved in w is the closest, au, the most open. The diph- 
thongs ^ and ^ are ar + f and ar + t pronounced hastily. In 
pronouncing the semi-vowels the organs are brought very close 
to each other, but do not form a complete contact ; so that the 
breath is compressed and not shut up. Still, like the mutes, they 
cannot be pronounced without separating the organs. We 
pronounce sc when we bring the two lips and the ends of the 
upper teeth into close proximity, and it thus corresponds to the 
vowel T; for u; the position is the same as that for f , the proxi- 
mity only being greater ; while ^ is formed a little above the 
dental position by emitting the breath by the sides of the tip of 
the tongue, and T a little below the cerebral. The sibilants 1[, 
and ec are continuous sounds made by letting off the svasa or 
simple breath with the same force as in the case of the hard 
aspirates and through the space between the middle of the tongue 
and the palatal, cerebral, and dental or dento-palatal positions 
brought as near to each other as in pronouncing vowels. 

You will thus see how minute and laborious these operations 
ardl The difficulty is increased when we have to pronounce two 
or more consonants together. Wr have first u put the organs of 
speech into one position, and immediately after ards into another, 
without leaving the first. Accurate pronunciation therefore 
requires great effort, and since, according to an observation of 
Locke, labour for labour^s sake is against nature, the tendency 
always exists of making as little effort as is consistent with the 
necessity of-making oneself understood. Hence W is transformed 
to OT i. e. only the quantity of breath necessary to pronounce w 
is let off, and the effort of forming a compl and close contact 
is saved ; becomes and thence and where 

also you will see that the contact -s avoided ; STT becomes STcVf ia 
which case we find that the effort involved in the change from 
one position of the vocal organs to another is economized, though 
the pressure which the organs exert upon each other in the 
pronunciation of a conjunct continues the same, i. e. we have 
a conjunct as before, but the two members are assimilated. This 
is further changed to in which the pressure is avoided, but 
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the shortening of the time which this would involve is obviated 
by lengthening the preceding vowel. This tendency to phonetic 
decay is so powerful that if not , counteracted it would in the 
short space of a few generations render a language entirely 
unintelligible to its former speakers. Children, in their first 
essays at speech, often mispronounce words, and if they were left 
to themselves, the language of a country would undergo very 
great transformation in a short time. But at home and in schools 
they are taught to speak the language of their parents correctly, 
and this result is averted. Education, therefore, is an agency 
which arrests the progress of decay. Another check is afforded 
by the necessity of making oneself intelligible. If a man is care- 
less about his language, he will not be understood. He has there- 
fore necessarily to endeavour to speak as other people do. The 
feeling of society is also arrayed against the corruption of a 
language. The speech which does not approach the received 
standard is branded as vulgar. The tendency to corruption is 
greatly diniinishe 1 when a language comes to have a literature. 
Some races are very careful about their speech, and preserse it in 
a comparatively pure condition ; there are others which corrupt 
it greatly. But even in the 'case of the former, accidents in its 
history may transform the idiom considerably. If one race comes 
in contact with another, and gives it its language, it is sure to bo 
greatly corrupted. The alien race cannot catch the pronunciation 
properly, or its vocal organs may be naturally so constituted or 
its previous vocal habits may be of such a nature as to render 
the sounds of the language difficult or impossible to be imitated. 
If there were no schools and colleges for teaching English to us, 
we should corrupt the language of our rulers so greatly as to 
render ourselves perfectly unintelligible to them. The native 
sentry ’s challenge 'JT for who comes there ? ’ ’ would be a 

puzzle to the scientific philologist. 

The grammatical terminations which are oftener used than 
any particular words suffer the most by this process of decay, 
and after a time they are confused with each other or dropped 
away. When a language is reduced to this condition, it has to 
fall back upon the expedient with wpich it started, and tack on 
certain words or particles to its nouns and verbs to express the 
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relations which the old terminations denoted, and thus the analy* 
tic state returns. But the old process goes on again, and these 
words in their turn assume the character of terminations. Some- 
times along with a case-form there exists in the language another 
expression conveying the same sense. When the former goes 
out of use the latter takes its place, or sometimes the latter drives 
out the former. The modern vernaculars have had to resort to 
this process of reconstruction in a great measure, and, as in the 
older languages, it has already become difficult in several cases 
to trace the origin of the forms. For instance, in Sanskrit the 
termination which expresses future time is W, and when it is 
applied to the root ^ to give, we have he will give. This 

fir is very likely a compound of the root WC to be and iTT to go, so 
that the contrivance the early Aryans had recourse to, to express 
futurity, was to attach to a noot two others expressive of going to 
he ; therefore originally meant he goes to be giving, i. e. 

he does not give, but wiH give since ho goes to do it. Now this 
?T«r<^ in the derived dialects becomes first then 

^ and ^ in order. Phonetic corruption has 
thus reduced this form to ^ or and that for the present tense 
T give has also assumed the same appearance. There is thus no 
distinction between them ; wherefore, to express future time, our 
languages have had recourse to a variety ‘ i expedients which I 
shall endeavour to explain in their proper place. The Hindi, 
however, has hit upon the same that was used by our early 
ancestors, and distinguished futurity by adding to this shrunken 
form the past participle of ipf to go, which is changed to HT 
by combining the vowels, and thus Vn", the form of the future, 
signifies literally, gone (hat he (may) give. 

Another phenomenon constantly cfcbeivable in the history of 
the growth of a language is the use of false analogies. Thus 
in Sanskrit the root g to heat takes the augment 3 in the Present 
and three other tenses or moods, and the Sanskrit of he hears is 
’SToftffif. Now in the course of time people forgot that this termi- 
nation was used in these tenses alone, and extended it to the 
Future, the past participle, and other derivatives, so that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits the root itself became 3^=«[or instead of 
This ro 3 t has descended to most of the modern dialects in this 
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same form. In the same way to buy became f%er, ^ to know, 
anv, to know, 9^ and so on. All these exist in the vema- 
oulars so augmented. In the same way, though ^ is conjugated 
in Sanskrit by adding S' to the base acobrding to the rule of the 
eighth conjugation, and forms &c., in Prakrit it is 

conjugated according to the rule of the first or the tenth which 
are generalised, and has or This arises from the same 
sort of mistake that children commit, when, for instance, 
from the analogy of ST# from ST, SS# from ss &c., they use 
from though the correct MaraChi form is %# and you may 
remember such expressions as “ I knowed and “ you was ’’ that 
Dickens puts into the mouth of his lower characters. The Pali 
and the Prakrits are full of such formations. This law may be 
called the law of false analogies or of the generalisation of 
grammatical forms, or formal generalisation, and the effect of it 
is to do away with anomalies and Introduce simplicity in a 
language. It springs from the same causes as phonetic decay, 
vis. the economisation of effort, and its operation is restricted also 
by the same causes as those which arrest the progress of phonetfo 
corruption. 

Hitherto we have been considering the growth or the decay of 
the grammar of a language. But the names ot objects constitute a 
very important part of human speech. These are not arbitrary or 
simply conventional. The possibility of mere conventional names 
can exist only under a supposition of men meeting and agreeing 
that they should call such thing by such name. But this implies 
a condition of high social and political development, which in an 
early state of society does not exist, and, in the absence of 
language, cannot exist. The process is very artificial, and would 
hardly be worthy of the intellectual nature of man ; and though even 
in a high state of civilisation language grows, and new names 
spring up, this is not the way in which they do so. The names of 
objects are always expressive of some attribute possessed by those 
objects. the earth is that which is broad, WTff the sun, that 
which shines, the sea that which has water, father, one 
who protects, daughter, one who milks cows. But you will 
see that these names are not logical definitions, for they have the 
defect of ativyapti, i. e. are too wide. It is not the earth alone 
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that is broad, nor the sun alone that shines, nor the sea alone that 
has water. But still these things possess these attributes pre-emi- 
nently, and hence the terms become restricted to them. What is 
general is thus rendered particular, and the sense of words is, so to 
say, specialized. This process goes on continually in a living 
language, not only in the invention of new names, but often it 
works in a manner to narrow the sense of existing words. Thus, 
etymologically signifies ‘a feeling,’ ‘a sensation,* thence it is 
restricted in Sanskrit to a particular sensation, that of severe 
pain ; but the pre-eminent pain is that experienced in child birth, 
hence afOT, the Prakritised form of the word, signifies in Marathi 
that special pain. So, *trWr in Sanskrit denotes ‘ a female that is 
pregnant, ' but *nwiT, the Marathi form of the word, is restricted to 
lower animals ; <TPT in Sanskrit means ‘heat’ generally, but in 
Marathi, and in Gujarati in the form of m?, it signifies a parti- 
cular kind of heat, viz. ‘fever’ though the word has not lost its 
general sense ; denotes originally ‘the heart,’ in modem 
Marathi in the form of fgtqx it signifies ‘courage,’ which is a 
quality of the heart, though in old Marathi it preserves its 
original sense ; in Sanskrit means ‘a ball’ generally, but in 
Panjabi and Gujarati in the form of qug it is restricted to this 
*ball of flesh and bones, .' the body ’ ; 413* in Sanskrit signifies ‘an 
attendant ’, but in the form of it denote.^ .n the Hindi ‘a pupil 
or disciple’, who, according to Indian custom, is his master’s 
close attendant, and in Bengali and the Goanese Marathi, in the 
forms of ^ and ‘ a boy ’ or son, who is constantly about his 
parents. Opposed to this is a process which may be called 
generalisation of the sense. Thus the rout <1$^ originally signified 
‘ looking or searching fur a cow ’ ; it was then extended to any 
kind of ‘ searching and lastly in the form of it signifies 

in Marathi ‘ to find ’ ; originally ‘ the lord of the gods, ’ is in 
Sanskrit u.sed to signify ‘the lord ' of any class of beings, such 
expressions as &c. being very common ; and a notable 

example of this process is afforded by the word which in 
Sanskrit means ‘ a king ’, but, in the forms of TTcr or is in the 
modern languages used as a title of distinction, and in Marathi, 
any respectable gentleman not following the priestly occupation, 
and not a man of learning may be called a rSv. Sometimes, when 
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by means of phonetic corruption a word is reduced to two forms, 
each of the two acquires u distinct sense. Thus, Sanskrit is 
in the. modern languages corrupted to H., 9^ S., 97 B., and 
in this form it means ‘ an old man. ’ It is also corrupted to 
97T H., 9^ S., 97 B., 9t^ G., and «$7 Goan. M. in which form it 
signifies ‘ great, ' ‘ large. ’ or ‘ more advanced in age ’. In this 
last sense, the termination 7 or T is appended to it ( M. 9t%7, S. 
97fr). The Sanskrit word ^becomes 7^ in the sense of ‘a festival,’ 
in Pali and the Prakrits, but in the sense of ' a moment.’ In 
Marathi TCT is further transformed to 7<9 and TfCT in the form of 
also occurs in the old literature and in one of its dialects. 
The Sanskrit 3»'*97 in the form of 797 M., 797 H., 3^ S., 37'g' 

G. , 7797 P. means bright, clear, pure, but in the form of 39T7 M., 

H. , G., P., S., B., it means desolate or waste. This sense it 
acquired by the first process explained above, since a desolate 
land is cleared, purified of its tenants or appurtenances. ^9T 
means in Marathi a dwarf and ^97r humpbacked. This last 
word exists in the other languages also, and both are derived 
from the Sanskrit 3p9. 

The last phenomenon in the growth of a language which I 
shall notice is the gradual disappearance of words. As men 
advance in knowledge and civilisation, new ideas and modes of 
thinking arise, and the old ones fall ' into disuse. And since 
words are the representatives of ideas, new words always come 
in, and the old go out. The changes that the Marathi language, 
for instance, has undergone in this respect since the time of 
Jfi&nesvara, or the Hindi since the time of Chanda, render the 
older books unintelligible to modern readers. There are also 
various other causes. Sometimes, when another language rises 
into importance on account of political circumstances, or when it 
is admired and esteemed by a nation, as Sanskrit is by Hindus, 
a great many words are borrowed from it, and necessarily the 
older ones go out to make room for them, or disappear because 
they are regarded as vulgar. The opening of an intercourse 
with a foreign nation brings about the same result. These causes 
account in a great measure for the fact that so many words in 
our languages have become obsolete. JnS.nesvara’s Prakrit 9719 
bad to make room for the Sanskrit 99T9, 9(t9 for fWlT and 9T9 for 
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ifW; and the word has well-niffh supplanted tlie old sf, as 
has done STT^fT, which itself must once have driven out such 
a word as ^TPinr or ^ffnnT, the Prakrit foriiis of 3Tr5TT and 

The languapfes of tlie civilised nations of the world have been 
divided into three families, the Ar>an or Indo-European, the 
Semitic, and the Turanian. The first comprises the Indian branch, 
consisting of Sanskrit, Pali and the Prakrit^, and the modern 
Vernacular'^ of Northern India and of Ceylon • the Iranic branch 
consisting of Zend, the sacred language of the Parsis. the PehlevT 
and the other cognate dialects the Hellenic or the Creek branch, 
comprising the languages of Ancient (Jrt'eee and it'^ modern 
representati\es ; the Italic branch, con--isting fd* the Latin and 
the cognate ancient languages Itaiv and the dialects derived 
frrm Tiatin, the Italian, the French and the idd Provencal, the 

Spanish, the Portuguese, and the Wallachian : tlie Keltic or the 
language of those Kelts or Cfauls tliaj^so olteu figure in Roman 
history, and distinguished into two varieties the Kymric, now 
spoken in Wales and in the Province of Brittany in France, and 
the Gaelic, spoken in the Isle ot Man, the Highlands of Scotland, 
and Ireland; the Lithuanian and Sla\onic, comprising the 
l^inguages of Jjithiiania, Russia, Bulgaria, and of the Slav'onic 
races generally; and tlie Teutonic branch, cou^isling of the Scandi- 
navian group, i, e. the languages of Swede) , Norway, Iceland, 
and Denmark, of the High German i. e the old and the present 
language of Germany, and of the Low German, w'hicli comprised 
the old Anglo-Saxon and the other languages spoken on the 
coasts of Germany, the modern representatives of which are the 
English, and the dialects spoken in Holland Frie-^laiul, and the 
North of Germany . The second family comprises the Hebrew, 
the Arabic, the Chaldee, the Syriac, the ' .rihaginian, and the 
cognate and derived languages ; and the third, the Turkish and 
the languages of the Mongolian 'ribes. To this last family the 
dialects spoken in Southern India are also to be referred. The 
Zend approaches Sanskrit the most, but the affinities of this 
latter with Greek and Latin are also very striking, and such as 
to convince even a determined sceptic. Sanskrit has preserved 
a greater nun ber of ancient forms than any of these languages, 
hence it is indispensable for purposes of comparative philology. 

83 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’s Works, VoU IV* ] 
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The literature of Sanskrit presents, as ordinarily considered, 
two varieties of tlie lan^ua^e ; but a third may also, as I shall 
presently endeavour to show, be clearly distinguished. Of these 
the most ancient is that found in the hymns of the Bgveda 
Samhita. These were composed at different times and by different 
Bsis, and w'ere transmitted from father to son in certain families. 
Thus the third of the ten collections, which make up the Samhita, 
bears the names of Visvaniitra, and the hymns contained in it 
were composed by *lie great patriarch and his descendants. The 
seventh is ascribed to VasiMha and his family. The composition 
of tliese h>mns, therefore, extended over a long period, the 
language is not the same til roufthou I, and while some of them 
present a variety so close to the later Sanskrit that there is little 
difficulty ill understaudim: tl em, llie ‘■tyle o( others is so anti- 
quated tliat they defy all efforts at interpretation, and their sense 
was not iinderstocid even hy the R-is w!io fleurished in the very 
next literary period, that of the Brahman us. Still for our pur- 
poses w'e may neglect these differences and consider the Vedic 
variety of Sanskrit as one. 

The chief characteristics of the Vedic language are th^e : — It 
contains a large number of words that have become obsolete .or 
changed their sense in the later or clasvsical Sanskrit. There is 
a greater varieiy of verbal derivatives, such as in the sense 

of ‘w'orthy t(» be seen, or handsome’, ifTTO”, &c., abstract 

nouns from the roots w &^c., ‘something that is pro- 
duced &c., noun.s of agency having a past sense 

Panini 111. 2. 171 ), which govern an accnsative,^5fr^ signifying 
‘ handsome * or ‘ favour,’ &c. The nominative plural termi- 

nation c)f nouns ending in sT is ( Panini VII. 1. 50), as in 
as well as as in trSTTr^TSTrcT ; and the instru- 
mental plural is or ( Panini VIT. 1. 10 ) The vowel cases 
of nouns in T are often formed by joining the vowels by the 
usual Saindhi rules ; as or H3TO, accusative singular of ?!3; 
vn^i and genitive singulars of and The instrumental 
singular is made up by affixing or fiTT, instead of !TT, as 

imr, &c. ( Panini VII. 1. 39 ) ; sometimes of 

other nouns also, as ^^rTiiT, •flWF &c. The nominative and voca- 
tive dual of masculine and the plural of neuter nouns in 3T often 
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end in W; as BV. I[. 12. 4, *5^?^nTr 

?fTr RV. I. 3. 2; and the instrumental singular of feminine nouns 
in y is optionally foriueJ by simply lengthening the vowel 
(Panini Vll. 1. 39 ), a*^ H TW ^ T iTtfr UV. 1.82.2. 'Ihe locative 
singular termination is often dropped, as in q^ir ; f)r its W 

changed to a^ in for ( Panini VIT 1.39). The 

Parasmaipada first person plural termination of verbs is irf^T 
( Panini VTl. 1. 46 ), as HHT PV. 1. 1. 7, and that of the 

third person plural is often ¥ or ?^T, as 5% or Other forms 

also admit of this t, as Tlie rf of the Atmanepada termi- 

nations is often dr(»pped ( Patiini Vll. 1. 41 ), as ^ PV. 1.71.9. 
There are eight different forms of the mood called <73 by Panini, 
which has a conditional or subjunctive sense ; qrrrr 1 sr or 
1.25 12, srarm KV. I. 1 2. This is lost 

in classical Sanskrit The several conjugations or ways of 
forming tlie special tenses do exist, hut the roots are not restricted 
to any particular way, being conjugated sometimes according to 
one mode and sometimes according to another ; as There 

are some instances in vl\ich som*^ tell'^e‘- other than the special 
tenses aKo admit of the conjugational sign, as ^rsrf&qfr, perfect. 
Sometimes guna is sllb^litufced before the er of iJie second person 
pRiral imperative, though it is a weak tenninatioii, as in sjoiTfr. 

The infinitive is formed by aaoing to roo: the term inadonsir, 
and m ( Panini J1 i. 4. 9 ). as Tn^ir, ftsTOT, J?Trnr, 
Tliese are elymologicalb ihe forms cf the dati\e singular 
of such nouns as <Src. A few father datives are 

similarly used, as &c. » Panini [11. 4 10,11 ). The 

accusatives of some nouns are also i sed as infinitives when 
governed by ^ ( Panini 1 11. 4. 12 ), as k 
RV. X. 44. 6 ; also in other places, liV Vll. 86. 3. 

The infinitive in classical Sanskrit ends in g^r, as cpgir, which is 
the accusative form of such a n^un as the dative of w'hich, 
qSrit, is one of the forms of the Vedic infinitive. The potential 
participles are often formed by adding cT^, q", qoqr and fq" ( Panini 
III. 4. 14 ), as ^ T RV, X. 112,^ RV. 

VI. 56. 1, ^f^nr. The first two, however, oiudit properly 

to be considered as infinitives. The absuluiive is sometimes 
formed by the addition of rqmr ; as ^r^rnr. There is such a form as 
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w€t^ for rer ; and sn^-h others a«i iprfir and for and 
occur often. These last, as the usual or classical absolutives, 
are forms of the instrumental Angular of the same nouns, the 
dative and accusative (^f whica are used as infinitives; f^rnr 
appears also to be an instnnnental. There are a great many 
other peculiarities which are noticed by Panini, and which you 
will find collected in the Siddhanta-Kaumudi One thing, how- 
ever, should be borne in mind, that notwithstanding there is 
In thos>e respects a \cry great difference betw^een the Vedic and 
the classical Sanskrit, they are in the same phonetic stage, i e. 
the V(Kal elements of w^ords and letters remain the same. There 
are a few^ such instances, as for hit, and for in which 
the mute has disappeared, leaving only the aspirate element, and 
to tliose may he added the terminations hw and fur and 
WJ" ; but both the original and coirupt funns exist in the Vedas, 
and no general conclusion can be liased on those few^ instances 
You will hereafter see that the other dialects I ‘■hall speak of 
differ greatly from tlie classical Sanskrit in these respects The 
lollowing specimen will gi\e >oii an idea of Vedic Sanskrit • — 

^fkQ 'rT firsTT wm ^ I mirmk n 

gnirnr frryK: \ jtt s-oitr^ 1 1 

H, STsrwq- sFTmk I ii 

vs. m qfTarij i n 

ft ^^fTsTfir 5PrnT q^pqrr l 11 

? 3UTr ftsg'r^^rTT 3Tft I ^TTTft m ^ II 

^9. ?T ^ NMlif ?ST«rT i ST or drfV^ II 

ir gvJt ^ I rgrTR^rwn ^ n 

These eight verses contain 72 different jxidas or grammatical 
forms, not counting the prepositions as separate padas. Of these 
19 have become altogether obsolete in classical Sanskrit, and 12 
have changed their significations. This, howe\er, is a specimen of 
one of the more intelligi de hymns, but there are a great many 
which contain a much larger proportion of w'ords that have gone 
out of use. It is these obsolete words that constitute the chief 
difficulty of understanding the Vedic hymns 

I. The use of ftR* after qrar is unknown to the later dialect, 

that particle being found joined only to the pronoun The 

preposition ST, though copnected with is separated from it 
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by three words. Though the root of this verb is given in the 
Dhatupatha or Panini's list of roots, it has gone out of use. In 
modern Sanskrit we should use instead, aw is not 

now used in the sense in which it occurs here, though it is 
connected with it. We should use 5TTW5T instead. means 

liere ‘ day by day ' : in classical Sanskrit the word ^ means 

‘ heaven ’ only. The verso may bo translated : — “ Though we 
who are like siibjocts break thy law, day after day, O divine 
Vanina I ” Varuna is spoken of frequently as a or king, 

and men are liis subjects, with reference to that attribute of his. 

2. ^ means ‘ killing ’, or ‘ execution ’ in classical Sanskrit, 
but, since * killing ’ qualifies it here, it must mean some such 
thing as a weapon or a blow. 

ft obsoleV'. fWftloCTH is a participle of tlie Perfect of Vy or 

The is obsolete; and a verbal form of the root is not 

ordinarily met with, though a ^^ovd derived from it does occur. 
gVTR also is obsolete. 

“ Do m)t subject us to the killing blow of the spiteful, nor to 
the wrath of the angry, ** /. c. do not kill us out of spite or wrath. 

5. ^ signifies in later Sanskrit tlie order ol the Ksatriyas or 
tBe warrior caste. 11 .u-c if used in the primitive sense of 
‘ valour ‘ prowess diies nvl mean ‘ nu ’ liere, but is used 

in its original sense of ‘SFT and «»ro separated by a 

word. ‘favour * is obsolete. ‘the reach of sight’, 

‘ visual power has aho gone out of U'^e. 

“ When .shall we call the brave, manly, and far-seeing Varuna 
hither to favour us? " 

7. This form of the derived adjective is unknown to 

later Sanskrit. The genitive singular **orined by changing 
i to fir. 

“ Who knows the path of the Jrds flying in the air and of 
the boat on the waters. 

10. “ Enforcing his laws, the powerful Varuna sits down in 
his abode to exercise universal sovereignty.’ 

11. the termination of the accusative plural, is here 
dropped ; is Vedic for ; here also is dropped. 
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From this place the knowing one sees all secret deeds don 
or to be done.” 

12. and errRq«r are forms of ^ or the Vedic subjunctive, 
“ May the powerful God make things easy for us all our days 
and prolong our lives/' 

19. Conjugated as a root of the second class, with as 
the termination of the imperative singular, lengthened for phonetic 
purposes. 

“ O Varuna, hear this my invocation, and now be propitious. 
I call on thee, desirous of protection.'* 

The next form of the language is presented to us in the 
Brahmanas of the Vedas, such as the Aitareya of the Bgveda 
and the Satapatha of the White Yaiurveda A great many of 
those peculiar words which we meet with in the hymns, and 
which are so unintelligible have disappeared, the declensions 
have approached the standard of classical Sanskrit the nomina- 
tive plural in , for instance, and the instrumental plural in 
cn^: having gone out of use. The root^ have arranged tl^gm- 
selves definitely under certain conjugations The subjunctive 
has mostly become obsolete, though such forms as ( Sat T. 

4.1 10), and VR^fAit 11 11 ) are somtytiines met with. The 
roots take those forms of the Aoriht that Panini assigns to them, 
and this tense is scrupulously used in the sense mentioned by 
that grammarian Such terminations as iti% and the various 
modes of forming the infinitive have disappeared, the ordinary 
one in ^ being mostly used » Ait IV, 8, VIII. 23 ) The 
language is in most respects the same as that usually called 
classical Sanskrit It is rich in verbal forms of all tenses and 
moods. There are however a few peculiarities and archaisms 
There are some antiquated \^ords such as ‘ an extremity’ 
( Ait. II. 2 ), ‘ a shaft, ’ ‘ a bat ' ( Ait. III. 26 ) ; 

‘ ultimate referee * ‘ one who pronounces a decree 

' prosperous’, for ( Ait V, 14 ), stt ‘ food ’ ( Ait. Vlll. 7 ). 

‘ powerful ' ( Ait. VIII. 8. 23 ), ‘ a destructive instrument, 

flame’ ( Ait. VIII. 24 ), &c. The dative of feminine nouns is often 
used for the genitive, as ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) ; 

'arr^r; ; thelt'of the third persm singular of the 
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Atmanepada is sometimes dropped as in the old dialect, as 
^ ( Ait. VIl. 16 ) ; a few roots form their Aorist in 

another manner than that mentioned by Panini, as WT 
?5tTr: ( Ait. VII. 14 ), where stands for ^ ^rm 

^ ( Ait. VIII. 23 ) where 3=r^: is for : ; the form of Ihe infini- 
tive governed by the word is that which ends in Sw as 
3 ( Ait. Vlll. 7 ) ; and JTf' appears in the form 

of iP^ (Ait. III. 26 ). In the seventh and eighth Pancikas of the 
Aitareya Bralimaiia some Gathas or songs arc quoted, the 
language of which is more antiquated than that of the body of 
the work. Notwithstanding these irregularities, these Brahmanas 
are the best representatives extant ot the verbal portion of that 
language of w'hich Pfu.ini writes the gremmar, though he did not 
mean these when he sp )1‘C of the Bha^-a But nearly the whole 
of that literature which Pa]. ini drew Irom, if he did so at all has 
perished, or to speak I'lon correctly, there is no portion of the 
extant Sanskrit literature tliat accurately represents Panini’s 
Sanskrit as regards the verb and the Taddhitas or nominal deri- 
vatives Probably the spoken language of his time lormed the 
basis of his grammar. 

^ The next stage of Sanskrit is pre.senled lo us by the work of 
Yaska, whose language appears to }»c more Mncient than that of 
the rest of the non-Cedic literatnie We nd a good many 
archaic words and expressions in the Nirukta, such as 
‘ proximity,' in the sense of ' finding or ‘ observing 
5SPIR ‘ signification, iu the sense oi ‘ at* to , fk^ 'variety,’ 

‘unable to teach’. ' invested with 

sovereignt> ’, ‘ subordinate * celibacy &:c. There 

are also some technical terms which we do not meet with in 
later works such as * w^eak to* ^'nations or 

‘ augment ‘ a nominal termination &c. After 

the time of Yaska, Sanskrit and- *-went a peculiar cliange, for the 
proper understanding of vhich it is necessary for a time to 
consider the styles in which a man may speak or write. There is 
what may be considered as the fluent or flowing style of speech, 
in which the speaker looks at the actions of men in progress, 
actions in the «'ourse of being done or suffered. A man speaking 
or writing in this style will use a verb on every occasion. But a 
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verb may always be analysed into an attribute ot the subject and 
the connecting link (»r copula. When one's attention is directed 
more to the attribute than to the progress or cour.^e of an action, 
one will use verbal nouns or adjectives. Thus instead of 
a man may say instead of instead of 

w wNt wNth«5T^i 3[, instead of FrramJTOTTrT, RIOT 

&c. In the same way a verb may be divided into a noun or 
adjective denoting the special action it involves, and a verb 
signifying action generally, as ^rsrfpr, may be analysed into 
^Tirffr or ^ and into^OT The later Sanskrit and 

the modern Vernaculars are full of such formations The case 
forms may also be similarly anal\ sed into attributive expressions; 
as into Tnm^ir or Trim ^?T: inio TrPTcT?!^* 

The mode of thought whicli gives birth to such foniis of expres- 
sion leads also to a freer use t)f compound non ns by means of which 
a whole sentence maybe compressed into a small atiribute. In 
argumentation the ablative of an abstract noun saves a long 
periphrasis. This may be considered a petrified form of speech, 
and as distinguished from the verbal style it may be called tlie 
nominal stylo. In the earliest literature of Sanskrit the fluent 
or verbal style prevailed. Since this rarely admits of attributive 
or nominal expressions, the sentences are short, and the con- 
struction easy. Thus, in such books as the Aitareya and Sata- 
patha Brahnianas, w^e find short sentence^, and an abundance of 
verbal forms Even in the time of Ya^ka this style prevailed to 
a large extent, and notwithstanding that his book is on a scienti- 
fic subject, his language often reminds one of that ot the earlier 
works, though he must have WTitten serval centuries afterwards. 
In the time of Panini also verbal forms w'ere in general use, as 
I shall presently attempt to show. Some time after, however, 
the petrified or nominal style began to supplant the other. Some- 
how it commended itseh to the genius of the Indian Aryas of the 
times, and the very richness and flexibility of Sanskrit, which 
allows of a root or noun being twisted in a variety of ways to 
suit any sort of construction, greatly facilitated the change. The 
Itihasas, the Puranas, and the metrical Smrtis are written in this 
style. But here It is not carried to such an extravagant extent 
as is done in later writings, in some of which verbal forms are 
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ly met with, and the construction is complicated and involved. 
This is the general character (»f the Sanskrit in which the subse- 
quent poetic and dramatic literature is written and if the 
language of a certain author is graceful and easy, and not dull 
and involved, if he does not use long compounds, and writes in a 
more natural style, it is either because his taste is superior to that 
of his contemporaries, or because he belongs to an earlier period. 

But it was in the field of philosophy dialectics and exegesis, 
scriptural or grainniatical, Hiai this nominal style was greatly 
cultivated and developed The parliest work of the kind we 
know of is Patafijali B Mahabhasya on Katyayana's VSrtikas or 
notes on Paninis Sutras. Nearly the whola of the philosophical 
l^^er..t.;rp of the Sanskrit is written more or less in the style of 
disputation. An Indian author does not load his readers into the 
processes his own mind has gone through in arriving at the 
doctrines he lays down ; in other words, he does not tell us how he 
has come by the opinions he holds, but lays down these doctrines 
and sets forth those opinions and conceives objections that may 
be raised and answers them. Or before actually stating the true 
doctrine or siddhTmia, certain others, more or less opposed are 
stated, and reas* ns given in support oi theiii ' iJUf ruj/ah>a ) which 
are, of course, refuted. The Mahabhasya is wi tten in this manner, 
but it differs in a good many respects from later works of the 
kind. Unlike the latter, it gives the very words that an opponent, 
speaking in his own person, may be expected to use. It therefore 
really consists of a series of dialogues, often smart, between 
one who maintains the pTirrni)akHi. and another who lays 
down tlie siddhdnta. Hence, the language is plain and 
simple, and the sentences are short, aiv" . uch as a man may 
naturally use in ordinary conversation or oral disputation. The 
nominal style, however, as I ha ? ventured to call it, in contra- 
distinction to that of the BrShmanas and also of Yfteka, ie 
observable ; hut it has of course not yet degenerated into the 
long compounds and algebraic expressions of modern timeSf and 
is perfectly natural. In this respect it keeps pace with the 
language of the Itihasas and Smrtis. VatsySyana's Bba^ya on 
Ootama's Nyaya Sutra, and Sabarasvamin's on that of Jaimioi« 

84 [ R. Q. Bhandarkar*! Works, VoL IV. ] 
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well as the Bh&syas on some of the sacrificial Sfitras, ar^ 
written in the same sort of simple and lively style, though how- 
ever they present a further sta^e in the downward progress. But 
gradually this manner of writing ceased to be used, and the 
philosophical style went on progressing until it has come to be 
what it is now. Samkaracarya's Bhasya presents it in a middle 
stage. The sentences are much longer than those of the. earlier 
writers, the construction is more involved, there is a freer use 
of attributive adjuncts, and the form is that of an essay or a 
lecture, instead of an oral disputation. But the great Acarya^s 
style is perspicuous throughout, fluent and charming, and not 
solidified or petrified, as that of later writers is These latter 
hardly ever use a verb, and of the cases only a few are to be 
met with in their works. The nominative and ablative singular 
prevail, and long compounds are constantly employed. All our 
ideas are thrown into the forni ol nouns, mostly abstract, and 
even the participles have become rare This st^le is the style 
of formulas rather than of discourse. Tt has reached its climax 
in the works of recent ’Kainautka^, but it has been more or less used 
by modern writers in all the Sastra^- The movement wdiicJli began 
with a less frequent use pf verbal forms and Urn employment 
of attributive expressions ha ^ thus endel in making Sanskrit 
a language of abstract nouns and compound wprds. 

I have used the word style in describing this movement, to 
show what important changes in the structure of a language 
may originate from what is in the beginning but a style or 
mode of speaking or writing If everybody thought and spoke 
about all matters as the Naiyayika does in his own subject, our 
language v ould be just like his. It w^ould almost have no verbs, 
no participles, and no cases except one or two. But it is not so. 
The movement could rot he carried so far in other subjects. 
Hence the real classical Sanskrit is the Sanskrit of the Epics, 
the Puranas, the metrical law-books, the better or earlier speci- 
mens of Kavyas or poems and dramatic plays, and of the early 
philosophical or exegetical works. And if we examine this 
literature we shall find that the greater use of attributive or 
nominal forms of exprassion gradually drove out a large portion 
of the Sanskrit verbf and gave a new character to the languagtf 
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which may be thus described : — Very few verbal forms are used 
besides those of such tenses as the Present and Future 5 partici- 
ples are frequently met witli ; the verbal forms of some roots, 
especially of those beloiioin^^ to the less comprehensive classes, 
have fi:one out of use, and in their place we often have a noun 
expressive of the special action and a verb expressive of action 
generally ; compound wcu'd- are somew'hat freely emph'yed ; and 
a good many oi the Taddhila forms or nominal derivatives have 
disappeared and m their ^toad w^e have periphrasiic expressions. 
If the treatises (jI J'aniui and olhers had perished, and vse had to 
construct a grainmnr ni (he b^an^-krit from the classical literature 
I have ab(i\o indicated, our Verb and the Taddhita portion 
would he very meagre. Pioles‘‘Oi* Benfey attributes the condition 
wh'>h Hie langiiaq:e rims assurued to the influence of the Prakrits 
or the spoken \ernacnlai‘s P>ut the proce'^s appears to me 
perfectly natural, and no such influence need le supposed. The 
change may in some respects bo likened to that w'hich rendered 
the Vedic subiuncti\e and other grammatical forms obsolete in 
the later stage of the language The Prakrits may have given 
some words to the Sanskrit, but that they should in this manner 
Ijftve influenced its grammatical structure is very unlikely. It 
is more natural to suppc^^e that it was the ^anskiit from which 
the Prakrits evidently spiang, w^hich gave the.^e latttr their 
peculiar character. I shall endeavour to aetennine the exact 
relation between the Sanskrit and these dialects In the con- 
cluding lecture. 

We have thus observed and determined the change that came 
over Sanskrit after the period that elapsed between the Brahmanas 
and Yaska from an examination oi the literature itseli. But the 
fact is borne w itness to b\ Katyayana, observed it in his 

time and made it the sub.ioct of a few" mrtikas, Palaniali discuRses 
the points raised in the foil w"mg manner \n objector or 
Punapak^v is introduced, wdio says * 

PURV I There exist ( some) woidh which are not 

used; for instance, Ftf, (These are forms of the 

second person plural of the Perfect . ) 

The SiddhanHuy or the principal teacher, who advocates the 
dQCtrine that is finally laid down asks : — 
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Sid. Whftt if they are not used ? 

PURV. You determine the Rrammatioal correctneBs of words 
from their being used. Those then that are nut now used are not 
grammatically correct. 

Sid. What you say is, in the first place, inconsistent, viz., 
that words exist which are not used. If they exist tliey cannot 
be not used ; if not used, they cannot exist. To say that they 
exist and are not use(i is inconsistent. You yourself use them 
( utter them ) and say ( in the very breath ) there are words which 
are not used. What other worthy like yourself would you have 
to use them in order that they might be considered correct (lit. 
What other person like yourself is correct or is an authority in 
the use of words ) ? 

PuRV. — This is lujt inconsistent I say they exist since those 
who know the Sastra teach their formation b> I laying down 1 
rules, and I say they are not used, because they are not used 
by people. Now with regard to f your remark ] ‘‘ What other 
worthy, &o,’' [ when I say they are not used ] I do not mean that 
they are not used by me. 

Sid. — W hat then ? 

PURV. — Not used by people 

Sid. - -Verily, you also ure one ainongsi the people 

PURV. Yes, I am (me, but am nut the people. 

Sid. — ( Vart. if you object 

that they are not used, it will not do { the objection Is not valid U 

PXTRV Why not ’ 

Sid. Because words are used to de?*igiiale things The things 
do exist which these words are used to designate. ( Therefore 
the words must be used by somebody. If the things exist, the 
words that denote them must exist ) 

PuRV.— ( Vart. 3T!r*friT: ). ( It does not follow.) Their 

non-uee is what one can reasonably infer 
Sid.— W hy ? 

PURV— Because they (people) use other words to designate 
the things expressed by these words ; for instance, 17 iu 
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the sense of 3?^; i? ^ wW: in the sense of ftf; ir in the 

sense of 37 ^ in the sense of ( We here see that 

participles had come to be used for verbs of the Perfect Tense. ) 

S/D, — ( Vart. 3fr^TT3r«rar ) Even if these words are not 

used, they should he essentially taught by rules just as long 
saorifioial sessions are. Tt is in this way Long sacrificial 
sessions are such as last for a hundred years and for a thousand 
years. In modern times none whatever holds them, but the 
writers on sacrifices teach them by rules, simply because f to 
learn ] what has been handed down by tradition from flsis is 
religiously meritorious. And moreover < Vart. all 

these words are used in other places 

PuRV. — They are not found used. 

Stu. — A n endeavour should be made to find thorn. Wide 
indeed is the range over which words are used; the earth with 
its seven continents, the three worlds, the four Vedas with their 
angas or dependent treatises and the mystic portions, in their 
various recensions, the one hundred brandies of the Adhvaryu 
( Yajur-Veda ), the Sama-Veda with its thousand modes, the 
Bahvroya with its tw'enty-one varieties, and the Atharvana 
V^da with nine, Vakovakya, the Epics, the Piiranasand Modicine. 
This is the extent over which w^uids are usee’ Without searching 
this extent of the use of wmrds, to say i.iat words are not 
used is simple ra.shness. Tn this wide extent of the use of 
words, certain words appear restricted to certain senses in 
certain place.s. Thus, is used in the sense of motion 

among the Kambojas ; the Aryas use it in the derived form 
of ??T5r; is used among the Surastras, umong the 

eastern and central people, but the Aryas use only is 

used in the sense of * cutting ' among the easterns, grnr among the 
northerners. And those words w^hich you think not used are 
also seen used. 

PuRV.— Where ? 

biD. — In the Veda, Thus, \ V^refr * 

^ iffST ^ I wsFr ‘ 

We here see that the objector says that certain words or 
forms are not used by people, and therefore they should not 
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taught or learnt. The instanoes that he gives are forms of the 
perfect of some roots, and he observes that the sense of these 
forms is expressed by using other words which are perfect parti* 
ciples of these roots. These statements are not denied by the 
Siddh^lntin, but he does not allow that the forms should not bo 
taught oil the account. Though not used, they should be taught 
and learnt for the sake of the religious merit consequent thereon, 
just as the ceremonial of long sacrifioial sessions, which are never 
held, is. Then the objector is told that though not used by 
people, the words may be current in some other country, oonti- 
nent, or world, or they must have been used somewhere in the 
vast literature of the language. As regards the particular 
instances, two of them are shown to be used in the Vedas. 

It thus follows that in the time of Katyayana and Patanjali, 
such verbal forms had become obsolete, and participles were used 
in their place. But it must have been far otherwise in the time 
of Panini. He gives minute rules for constructing the innume- 
rable forms of the Sanskrit verb. Our grammarians proceeded 
upon a strictly scientific basis. Nothing is more clear Jirom 
several observations scattered throughout the work of Patanjali, 
besides those contained in the above passage, than this, that the 
Indian Grammarians do not give us tlie kiventions of their own 
brains as they are supposed by some scholars to do. The very 
perfection of their observation and analysis has rendered them 
liable to this reproach. But notwithstanding all that, there can 
be no douht whatever that they scrupulously adhered to usage. 
If so, tlie verbal forms taught by Panini must have been current 
in the language at some time. We do meet with them in the 
Brahmanas, but our grammarian does not include these forms 
among the peculiarities he ha.s given of the Vedic or Chandas and 
Br&hmaiia dialect, and thu<^ does not restrict them to those works. 
They must therefore be understood as having been in use in the 
Bhasa or current language, the grammar of which he teaches in 
his Sutras. And the Bhasa that he means must be that which 
was current in his time. In Panini 's time, therefore, the fluent 
or verbal style of speech was in use, as I have observed before. 
But it may be argued tbat though he refers these forms to the 
Bhftsa, the Bhasa he means may not be that which prevsiled 
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when be lived, but another current before his time and preserved 
in its literature, on which Panini bastd his rules. It matters 
very little even if we make this supposition. The only effect is 
that the period when the non-Vedio Sanskrit was rich in verbal 
forms is placed before Panini ; but the fact itself that there was 
such a period is undeniable. The supposition, however, is un- 
reasonable. For it is not at all likely that ho should neglect the 
language prevalent in his time and teach that which was current 
before him, and speak of it as the Bhasa, which word literally 
signifies the “ spoken language " or vernacular. And the occur- 
rence ill the Svitras of words that became obsolete in later 
Sanskrit confirms this view. The following are such words .• — 
‘allowing one his own waj , ’ ‘ excommunicated, 

‘eating,' ‘including/ ‘ marrying, ‘ 3’fWWT 

‘throwing up, ' ‘ eqiiitableiiess You will have seen that 

the Vartika of Katyayana which starts the discussion I have 
translated, and Patanjali s comment on it speak of words 
generally as having ceased to be used, though the examples given 
consist of certain verbal form^ onlv It is, therefore, to be under- 
stood that the observation is applicable to other forms and 
expressions also taught by Panini which we do not meet with in 
t^e later literature ^ Among ^uch may be noticed and 

‘ to strengtlien \ to bo silem and iRTf? 

* to fulfil one’s longing,' &c. occurs in ifaska also. Most 

of the verbal derivatives ending in the technical termination 
mn.st also be so considered, such as iffTSrnrt? ‘ feeds 

every Brahmana that he finds TO: ‘ rained till the clothes 

were wet ‘supports by his own means,’ 

‘ withers standing,’ &c. A good many TadJhita form.i taught in 
Panini 's Sutrat: must also, I think, be put in the same category. 

And there is another circumstance winch shows that Panini 's 
Sanskrit was more ancient t^’an Katy ay ana’s. Katyayana's 
Vartikas on Panini, which I have already spoken to you of, touch 
on various points concerning grammar and the system of Panini. 

1 Pro{e!»8or Goldstuoker has used the argument b«ibed on the occurrence of 
obsolete words in theSUtras and that set forth in the next paragraph, to 
prove the archaic character of the language as it existed in Ps^ini's time 
and some of the Instances quoted in the text are the same as his. 
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The purpose of a great many of them is the proper interpretation 
of the Sutras, and there are some which supply links that are 
wanting in the system, also a good many which teach forms not 
taught by Panini, or give the correct forms, when by the strict 
application of Paiiini’s rules we arrive at such as are incorrect. 
Now, this strict application of Panini’s rules is often in the 
manner of a quibbling logician* and consequently it was probably 
never meant by Panini himself. Again, it may also be allowed 
that some forms existing in the language may have escaped 
Panini s notice. But even alter making allowance for all these 
considerations, a good many forms taught by Katyayana are 
left which it is impossible to believe Panini did not observe or 
know, if they existed in the language in his time. Though not 
infallible, Panini was not an indifferent grammarian. He justly 
deserves the reputation he has all along enjoyed of being the pre- 
eminent teacher of grammar. lie has noticed even stray facts 
about the language. It so, the only reasonable supposition is 
that these forms did not exist in the language at the period when 
he lived. 

For instance, according to Panini's rules the vocative singular 
ot neuter nouns ending in such as and is and 

STTFW, but Katyayana in a Vartik'i on VlII. 2, 8 tells us it is 
or and RVfRT or ^TR, 

Panini teaches that the forms of the dative, ablative, genitive, 
and locative singular of the feminine of and are 

optionally like those of the corresponding pronouns, e. we have 
either or or : &c., but Katyayana 

in a Vartika on 1. 36 extends this option to the masculine also, 
and accordinK lo him we have fSpftaw or fitrfjtjTfi: or 

iTwrni; &o., while Panini fives us tmly the first. 

Panini'srule IV. 1, 49 allows of wgOT«fir only as the feminine 
of tn^sy, but Katyayana {fives wgtff also ; is not noticed 

by Panini while Katyayana lays down that as well as in 

the sense of ‘ wife of the TnwW So also and are 

according to Panini, ‘ a female Arya ’ and a female Ksatriya 
but Katyayana gives Slidfun and as well as 3int|f and 
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A good many more instances of a similar nature may be 
given from other parts of Sanskrit Grammar. Are we then to 
suppose that the forms srgr, ^ &c. of the vocative 

singular, of the dative of &C., ^rTTWI^TTSTT, 

^rfiRTraft and many more such, escaped the observa- 
tion of such a grammarian as Panini, or tliat he did not 
know them? Is the supposition that they did not exist in the 
language in his time not more reasonable ? It therefore appears 
clear to me that the language in Panini's time was in a different 
condition from that in which it was in Katyayana's. The chief 
differences, to point out which has been the object of tins dis- 
cussion, may be thus stated : — In Panini’s time a good many 
words and expressions wore current which afterwards became 
obsolete ; verbal forms w-ore commonly used which ceased to he 
used in Katy ayana s lime, and some grammatical forms were 
developed in the time of the latter, which did not exist in 
Panini’s. 

Panini’s Sanskrit must, therefore, be identified with that which 
preceded the Epics, and he must be referred to the literary period 
between the BrShmanas and Yftska. Hence it is that the Brah- 
ixtlinas, as observed before, are the best existing representatives 
of the language of which Panini v^rites the gi »mmar. Kalya> ana, 
on the other hand, wrote when the language arrived at that stage 
which we have called Classical 

Thus then, we have been able to trace three distinct periods 
in the development of Sanskrit First, we have the Vedic period, 
to which the Bgveda Sainhita, the Mantra portion of the \ajur- 
veda, and the more antiquated part of the AtharVa-Samhita are 
to be referred. Then commences another period, at the tlireshold 
of which we find the Brahnianas, which, so to say, look back- 
wards to the preceding, that is, ^hey present the Jic language 
in the last stage of its progress towards Panini’s Bhasa; and 
later on, we have Yaska and Panini. This may be called the 
period of Middle Sanskrit. And last of all, there is the Classical 
period to which belong the Epics, the earliest specimens of 
Kivyas and dramatic plays, the metrical Sm^tis, and the gram-* 
matioal work of Eatyayana. 

36 [ G. Bhandarkav's Works, Y oL lY. ] 
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P&nini 's work oontaias the grammar of Middle Sanskrit, while 
STatySyana’s that of Classical Sanskrit, though he gives his 
sanction to the archaic forms of the former on the principle, as he 
himself has stated, on which the authors of the sacrificial Sutras 
teach the ritual of long sacrificial sessions, though they had 
ceased to be held in their time. Patanjali gives but few forms 
which differ from KatySyana’s, and in no way do they indicate 
a different stage in the growth of the language ; hence his work 
is to be referred to the same period. The form which the language 
assumed at this time became the standard for later writers to 
follow, and Katy&yana and Pataniali are now generally acknow- 
ledged authorities on all points concerning the correctness of 
Sanskrit speech. We shall hereafter see that the last two stages 
have left distinct traces on the Prakrits or the derived languages 



LECTURB 

Pali and the dialects of the Period 

In the last lecture we traced the development of the Sanskrit 
language until it assumed the form in which it is usually called 
Classical Sanskrit. This form it acquired several centuries 
before Christ, as I shall hereafter endeavour to show, but it has 
since preserved it unaltered. The reason is that the number of 
people using it has been growing smaller and smaller, and now 
for a considerable period, it has remained confined to a few 
learn^H men who devote long time to its study and use it only 
for religious and philosophical purposes. But in so far as it has 
been used for these purposes, it has not been free from change, as 
was pointed out on the last occasion. The style and modes of 
expression used by Gadadhara Bhattac&rya, the great Naiyayika 
of modern times, are not the same as those of Kan&da, Gotama, 
and Vatsyayana, nor those used by Nagojibhatta, the same as 
those of Katyayana and Patahjali. But all these changes have 
followed one direction. The efforts of our modern writeriS have 
been mostly, if not altogether, directed to systematizing and 
reducing to an accurate and definite shape the conceptions of 
those ancient sages, and no new ideas or n.othods of thought have 
arisen. They have thus elaborated a highly artificial style, 
abounding in abstract terras. In other branches of the literature 
also, we may discover some peculiarities and corruptions of 
diction and manner. But still, making due allowance for all 
this, the generally received standard of goo^ and correct Sanskrit 
is the same as it was many centuries ag(\ There are certain 
models which modern writers a. d speakers have to conform to. 

When, however, a language is living, that is. is used by 
people generally and in matters of every-day life, it must under- 
go very great changes. Men will not waste time and trouble in 
accurately ascertaining and imitating the pronunciation of their 
fathers, or reproducing exactly the several grammatical forms 
used by their predecessors. All that is necessary is that they 
should make themselves understood. Old modes of thinking §|pivs 
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place to new ones, and ideas spring up ; and both must be re- 
presented in the language that is used. Sometimes accidents 
in the history of a race, such as Its coming in contact or being 
incorporated with another race, serve to transform its language 
within a short time. But the alterations that occur from these 
and other causes obey certain law.s ; and hence the possibility of 
a Science of Language. 

"N'ow, by the operation of influences such as these, Sanskrit 
was, ill very remote times, corrupted, and new dialects arose 
from it. We should have known nothing of these if they had not 
been preserved in their literatures. Of these dialects that which 
approaches Sanskrit the most is the Pali. This is the sacred 
language of the Buddhists of Ceylon, Siam, and Burma, and 
posses.ses an extensive literature. 

I w'ill introduce my remarks on this dialect by placing before 
you a specimen : — 

nw aigieTr 3ntM% i Jbr 

^ ^ w 3m?nT ' wt# fWt 

w»ini r gufTHTF ^ 

wnsror sr sn? i tot 

nrsnirr i -nr n ^ gri^t ^ 

gmgtr f% «i 5 fpq if a i wrwr n n grff gr^rotr- 
'33n%' 3TTf%9Psn^ I w ft 'ntrer i ft ^*iwTOT9nw ?t*ft 

»3grat?tT% I 

This is from the Atthakatha or commentary by Buddhagho^ 
on the Dhammapada. It was written in the fifth century after 
Christ, long after Pali had ceased to be a vernacular. The follow- 
ing is from the Dhammapada itself, which we have reason to 
believe is much more ancient : — 

129. sfiRt • 

afgiw TW ♦rHi w gsl’OTf g niflit >• 

13». gt ffutn • 
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133. w Twr 5m it I 

5«fwr ft mnwrom qft^oir ji h 

134. fT% 3tTn»f if^l I 

q[?r w# ftmr^ Kn«fr ^ !T ftarft « 

The Sanskrit of these passages is as follows : — 

snrnart ft5»?T?Trq?^r jrm mwofhjjr i w ?lw 

^TR^rnm i witir: i wm 

trrgfdn Tyrrft ‘ mw 5i»M4«4 w M i y nr fw i 

»i9rft H %r|:<nTfir9infw ws^sTTPrar «»ftnift \ trw «< r «i« 1 »<i Rl i 

sw rar arwWk i ow w ^ ’iiwft nvr i ^ 

i*r4M •Tw ^ ^ ^pw«nnt^tT 1 3TOIW k mr 
ff^r f 3T?^<fr?r^ i ^ n^r^f^r 5 wtw fWf 

mwnngjr i 

129. fft snrfSrT 5om«i ftwrft ?f«fr: i 
3n?*TR5^»tf ST fwirar h 

131. sw^wrft mnft ^ 5®%*T ftft’n^ I 

3TpmT: w>ig r?ir a r w ^ nim mw h 

133. W #T^: srfirft^^f^ I 

5m ft mwntm srffrr>m: " 

1 34. W «iw»4V4fT irar t 

prntTfJr hwfw ^ 11 

“ In vSravasti there was a Brahman of ihe name of Adatta- 
DUTvaka (literally ‘one who had not given away anything before’). 
He never gave anything to anybody, whence they called him 
Adattapurvaka. A son was born to him, pleasing and delightful. 
When he was sixteen years old, he got jaundice. Seeing the son 
thus, the mother said, “0 Brahman, your son has got a disease, pu| 
him under medical treatment.’* “ Lady, if I get a physician, food 
and salary will have to he giver *0 him. You do not see that this 
will entail expense ” ( lit. lessen my money ). “ What then will 
you do. Brahman ? ” “I will do what will not involve expense” 
( lessen my money ). He then went to physicians and asked, 
“ What medicine do you use against such and such a disease ? '* 
They spoke to him at random of the bark of some tree. He brought 
it and gave it as a medicine to his son. As he went on doing so, 
the disease was aggravated. ” 
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U9. ** All are afraid of being hurt, all fear death. Taking 
one’s own self as a model, one should not kill and cause to be 
killed.” 

131. He, who looking to his own happiness, inflicts injury 
upon creatures that equally desire their happiness, does not obtain 
felicity after death." 

133. “ Do not speak harshly to anybody ; they may speak to 
you in return. For angry altercation is painful, and revenge will 
overtake you. 

] 34. “ If then, like a bottom of a shattered metallic vessel, 
you will not stir yourself ( utter ), then you have reached Nirvana, 
and you will have no angry altercation." 

(A) 

Phonology of the Pali Dialect 

Here you will see a great many instances of the laws we laid 
down in the last lecture. And first, as regards phonetic corrupt 
tion, we have in these passages w for » as in gw for gW, for as 
in WW for NWJ. and for W as in gW for srnr, and or for ?g as in 
for 37ggr. This change is usually called assimilation of consonants. 

In pronouncing a conjunct, one has to pass from one position 
of the vocal organs to another without letting off the breath 
checked or compressed in the first, an operation of great difficulty. 
The sound of the first member is indistinct, but when the second 
is a weak consonant such as a nasal or a semi-vowel, it glides 
into the first almost as a vowel does, and thus the sound of the 
^st acquires greater prominence. In the first position, the vocal 
organs strike and press againt each other strongly, and the 
momentum necessary for this effort is acquired by uttering forci- 
bly and with a jerk the vowel that precedes the conjunct, /. er 
for instance in the word WtF, just as a man previous to striking 
and pressing anything with his fist moves the hand with force 
through some distance. The previous forcible vowel breath and 
the subsequent strong contact and pressure form the characteristic 
of a conjunct consonantal sound. This is the only way of render- 
ing the two members at ail distinct, for the first is thus uttered 
with the preceding vowel and the seocnid witli the following, 
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Thus, if pronounced in the manner I have described becomes^ 
but, if the previous vowel sound is weak, it becomes 
in which case, in consequence of the absence of momentum, the 
pressure cannot be strong, and the conjunct character is not fully 
brought out. 

What we find in the Pali, therefore, is that the passage from 
one vocal position to another is avoided, and the more distinct 
sound only, whether of the first member or the second, is pro- 
nounced with this forcible previous vowel breath and the suc- 
ceeding strong contact and pressure ; that is, we have a conjunct 
as before, but it is made up not of two different letters, but of 
two of the same kind. Hence the instances noted above and also 
Wff for for q^5r for ^ for 5 ^ for 

for for for lor ■ 3 'im lor srcq* 

for 3IPT, for STW for 3^^ &c. But an attempt is made to 
pronounce the other sound also, and such of its elements as can 
go in, with that which is uttered without involving change 
of position, are transferred to it, that is, in effect, the Pali speaker 
treated a conjunct consonant as one sound possessing the charac- 
teristics of both. Thus the heavy or simple breath ofe^, 
aftd in the conjuncts ey, H*, ^ and is combined with 

the distinct sounds ff, and and we Lct ’^e S’, ff, i^,and 

for those conjuncts ; but, when preceded by > vowel and pro- 
nounced with the usual conjunctal cliaracteristic, they become 
W. , 5 , ^ and ; as in for airwjin and for 

in the above, and in for qrWT for S'qsy, for 

for % for ^ for , RfW for wm, ^ 

for for and feiK for S«T. 

In !T, Vt and the consntiiintal portion of the 

distinct sounds) being made up of nada or intonat<‘d breath, the 
heavy smea or simple breath c %e sibilant is first made heavy 
fiada, that is, the sibilant is changed to the aspirate S’ and we have 
•ff, wC or for these conjuncts ; as in for JTW, for a’wr, 
for STtf for and for liW. These correspond 
to the % 7 &c., in the above instances, and must, like them, be 
considered as simple sounds, and in our modern languages they 
toe pronounced as such in certain places ; but when preceded by 
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a vowel they must have, as in other cases, the characteristic ot 
oonjunctal sounds, and be pronounced as vvir or though 
they are not so written. 

« 

I have already observed that when a following semi-vowel or 
nasal glides into the sound of the first consonant, this latter 
acquires prominence. But there are cases in which the semi- 
vowel Vi does not so merge into the preceding ; sod this takes 
place when it is preceded by a dental mute. The palatal v and 
the labial V have since remote times been often pronounced in 
two ways ; — one in which the organs approach each other so 
closely that it is difficult to distinguish them from If and T ; and 
another in which they arc kept more distant. Hence the confu- 
sion between V and ^ and v and V that we find so often in 
modern pronunciation and in the modern lang\iages. The 
Bengali invariably makes V of the Sanskrit v and in most cases 

of ^ and the people of Northern India follow him to a great 
extent. In the Hindi we have many such forms as for 
srhr for *5r, uiir for 

The heavy or close pronunciation of u;, is favoured by a pre- 
ceding dental. In pronouncing letters ol this class the tongue 's 
nearly horizontal. Consequently, when after the formation of the 
dental mute it is moved upwards to form u, the force with which 
it separates from the teeth carries it nearer to the palate than it 
should be. In the cerebral position, in which, the tongue forms 
a curve with the concave side inwards, the force with which its 
tip separates acts downwards ; hence if a has to be pronounced 
afterwards, the effort is in no way aided, but, if possible, hindered. 
In this case, therefore, the ^ is always light ; and for a similar 
reason, it is so when preceded by a guttural. It is also light 
when preceded by the dental since a large portion of the 
obstructed breath passes through the nose, and the tongue is not 
separated from the teeth with any force. Thus in the word in 
the passage I have placed before you, and in 3(9, ^ &c., the V> 
being heavy, does not glide or merge into and, being the latter 
of two Bttcoessive consonantal sounds, acquires greater distinct- 
nem ; and the preceding sound must, in virtue of the laws we 
have been examinitagt communicate all Its elements to it, except 
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of course the organic position. The element that is communicated 
in this case is the complete contact, wherefore the heavy ^ be- 
comes a complete and this, vs hen pronounced like a conjunct 
becomes In such words as jtot, OTfOTm <Scc , the pre- 
ceding has got its heaviness o* vadaor tnne to communicate 
besides the complete contact, aud thus the IT becomes ^ and 
thence ^ ; and so we have tcTtSHU’ 6rc In sr?ir, 

&o , to the formed as above must be added tlio hardness or 
sudsa of fT, i e the letter ^ must be pronounced not with the 
glottis contracted but stretched, wherelore we ha\o ^ and, with 
the conjunctal characteristic ^ Thosi' v ords thereioie become 
W, and If ^ precedes in -tead ot 5T the heavy wt/sr/ required 
for its pronunciation is transfeired to *1, and so it bocoines and 
thence , as in for ^wr, h r &:c. 

The serai-\owel ST IS alsc) hea\ lb pionounced when it forms 
a conjunct with another semi-\ nwel, and thus v e have for 
Hwr for &c There are also instances o1 this pronunciation 
when ^ is preceded by a dental mute as in for for 

&c. In ■JTV# the preceding >T as in ITW, transfer*- its heavy 
ndda or tone to ?r, and makes il and so we have ; but 

is changed also 

• 

The conjunci ^ or ^ must n some cases have been pro- 
nounced in ancient times 1 ke as it i in\arjably so pro- 

nounced by the lower classes of the Marathi people at the present 
day. This latter sound is ea*-ier to }>e mad'^ than first because 
the passage from the guttural posii»oii of ^ to tl e palatal w^hich 
is nearest to it is more natural tl an that to the more distant 
cerebral position of and al St because, in the latter case, after 
the guttural contact the tongue has to be loundel and the 
tip brought near the cerebral position Thus, the whole weight 
of that organ has to be supported , while in the case of when 
its middle approaches the palat I position in pro’ luncing the 
forepart falls into a natural position, and no effort is required to 
hold it there. Now in this ^ , the sound of being the latter of 
the two, is by the general rule more distinct than the other ; 
and the complete contact ol ^ being transferred to it, it becomes 
because sibilants are produced by the heavy svasa as the bard 

M I RtG* Bbendarkar'fl Worka, Vol. IV. ] 
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aspira^eb are, and thence ^ ; as inja’E^ fox ^ for in 
the sense uf * a festival \ ^ for gy, &c. 

In buch words as ^rTT and the prevailing sound is that 

ot ?r which, with the complete contact of the preceding ?i;and y, 
ought to become as 5T becomes*^ in the above case, on the 
theory that is a dental. But it is not properly a dental, since 
it is formed not at ihe root of the upper teeth as^, \ &c. are, 
but consulerably above, and not by the tip of the tongue but by a 
part ot it lurther inv '^rds, which is made into a curve, having 
its convex side upwards, and brought near to that position. In 
this last respect it resembles the palatals, tliough the part of the 
tongue emph^yed in their case is still further inwards, i. e. the 
middle. The sibilant therefore, has nf* mute corresponding to 
u in ihe sounds ot the Sanskrit and Pali languages. The Marathi 
dento-p'ilaials ^,'3', “jT, 'ST answer to it completely, being formed 
in the same po^Ulon as itself ; so that ^ vlien the organic con- 
tact is complete, should become the JVlaralhi But those sounds 
are unknown to the Pali ; the speakers of that language could 
not pronounce the Marathi dento-palataJs, as the Gujaratis and 
other northern nations cannot at the present day, and just as 
these turn them into pure palatals, so did their ancestors. Hence, 
that sound which should properly he the dento-palatal "sT become^ 
ihe palatal rj, and we liave tor for and 

for 

The dentals following a T in a Sanskrit W7)rd are in Pali 
f>ften changed to cerebrals ; as in ygM lor 

for tor <S:c Here, as in the eases we have 

examined, the distinct sound is by the general rule the second, 
as wo may observe even from the optional torm for and 
for But, as before remarked in all these Pali trans- 
formalions of Sanskrit conjuncts we see an attempt to pronounce 
both the members. When the speaker, being about to put the 
vocal organs into the position necessary fur the utterance of the 
first letter, which he has first heard though indistinctly, sees 
that the second which he has distinctly heard cannot be produced 
there, he gives it up, and then passes immediately to the next 
position. But if, at the first, he thinks he can produce something 
like the second sound, which he has distinctly heard, he pro* 
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nounoes the letter there, and does not give up that position. 
Thus in pronounoin*? cT^, he feels that nothinK like the sound ^ 
can be produced at the position of^. and hence *Mves it up and 
passing onto the 1 ips forms =tct : but in ^ the ^ that he pronounces 
at the cerebral point sounds a "reat deal more like ?T than and 
therefore he does not pass on to the dental position But such of 
the Pali speakers as could distinguish between 5T and ^ did not 
stop at the cerebral position to pronounce their con lunct, but 
passed on to the dental ; hence the optional forms wo have 
noticed. 

Such words as ftsT, tke , differ from T-T, ^ , \r\ 

having the t after the distinct scnind so that the sp(‘nV^er resorts 
!».■ the dental position, and nltcriiVT the distinct sound there, 
is not carried away hy tlie followin*'. ^ to tlm coiebral nosition, 
the sound of r. being weaker But if in the same word a dental 
follows such a conjunct, that dental is changed to the correspond- 
ing cerebral ; as in Tf? for UTH and tor gwr. The cerebral 

element of these words has made a di«;tinc( imprcs'?ion on the 
speaker’s ear, and he is consciou'? that hi-^ iranslorniation of U* 
iifto g, which was necessitated by hi«? inherent inability to pro- 
nounce the two consonants together, 1ms not ‘oneht it out lie 
therefore realizes it changing tin f«»Uow inj TrT and ^ to and 
S’. But if a consonant ol anothei s]>ech‘s lollow or if the con- 
junct ends the word, lie cannot give effect ti> this impression 

The oonjuncts in which the second '-ouiid is weal and conse- 
quently gives way to the first are S’, “^T, 

ff, H, sr, W, «r, ^ 3, 'sT, 4'^. &(• , whioh iiave a >.e’ni-v.)we] 

for their latter member, and V !T. wliicli have a nasal 

Thus we have lor or iU'-W, srWT'T lor sr w-im, for 

for 3T«*I»rT»’ for 5iTWI *»■, for <T5*Tffr, fTWr for ffPT, 

TO for TO. 3(1T»r for TO. for fro, lor h>r ^VT, 

for fl^r, TOT for TOT. for TOTW TOra for 3nTO, TO tor 

TO for TO, for fo.- for 

TOJ for TOT for TOT, &c*. and TO*r for 3TO, TOT for TOW, 
TO for TO', for The semi-vowel u after n in Roimj^ 

out turns the ^ into the palatal 5r, this latter representing 
combined effect of both ; as in 3T55T for 3iw, »I3T55 t for ftc. 
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We have noticed above the change of 8; to but more fre- 
quenjfly it is transformed into This change is due to the 

latter nr being pronounced not incorrectly like but correctly as 
a cerebral sound, which being hollow and distinguishable, is 
lost in the sound (^f 5^. This last is distinctly heard, and the effect 
of n[ is only to add lieavy bvCisa to it and render it and thus the 
whole becomes as in for for nWRf for ^8’* 

&c. Upon the principles we have laid down, it does not matter 
whether the Sanskrit conjunct is c )mposed of two or three conso- 
nants, since w'hat is done in the '^ali is to reproduce only the 
distinct consonantal sound with the other attendant oharaoteri- 
sticri ; and thus we have ug- for rjCT or «ot as in for and 

qfcg for qrftir and vg for as in for in which words the 
last is the distinct sound, and for W as in for 

where the must have been pronounced so as to merge into the 
preceding 8:* 

A Sanskrit conjunct at the beginning of a word is reduced to 
a single letter ; and the reason is obvious* For, as I have already 
observed, the distinctive characteristic of a conjunct consists in 
the previous vowel being pronounced with rapidity and force, apd 
in the subsequ^^nt strong pressure of th«j vocal organs, which is 
rendered possible by the momentum acquired by that forcible 
utterance It is the reproduction of this characteristic that 
makes a single consonant that is pronounced at any one of the 
vocal positions look like a double. When a previous vowel does 
not exist, that is, when a coniuiict begins a word, this characteri- 
cH'o oo*. . hence there is no double consonant. 

have for for ajiror, for W!T, for 


^l have seen tuut in all the changes of conjunct conso- 
1 we have examined, no element of the two sounds is 
he Pali speakers They had not the patience to hear 
' the two consonants immediately after each other, 
fr vocal organs into two different positions, or they 
a physical inaptituvle for doing ho, their tongue 
ently trained for the successive movements. But 
'^he constituents of the sound, the stMsa^ light and 
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hesvj, the completeness of contact, and the force of utterance, 
are represented in their pronunciation, and the amount of muscular 
exertion involved is the same as in the case of the original. 
This may be called the energetic mi'de of pronouncing conjuncts. 

There are, however, a few instances in which the components 
are separated by inserting a vowel between them. Thus Sanskrit 
is changed to to 5 ^ to to 

5*1 nS, «fr and ^ to and to and to 

The separating vowel is generally such as can be easily 
pronounced along with the previous or the b llowing consonant, 
that is, belongs to the same organic position as either. Thus in 
the first four instances we have the labial T in the syllables ^ 
and 5 owing to the influence of the following 

The cunjuncts i and r are almost invariably dissolved into 
fro and as in 5pTT, &c. and amr, kfH 

&c. for 3Fnf, 3pf or 3TPf, &c. and 3*#, *T?d, W &c.; and in one 

or two instances, we have the first change when the is preceded 
by a consonant other than ** as in for This change is 

to some extent due to the ^ being pronounced weak, i. e. almost 
like 

In the same way, wc iiave f*r?rr^, 

5 fT^, or 1 %^ &c. for 

*!TTK &c. This mode of 
utterance wants the force of the one wc have examined, but both 
the sounds of a conjunct are clearly reproduced in it. You will 
have observed that the second member of the conjunct dissolved 
in this way is whal: may be called an imperfect consonant, i. e. 
a semi-vowel, aspirate, or nasal, in pronouncing which the breath 
is not completely stopped. They therefore act like a vowel, and 
render the sound of the first consonant comparatively distinct and 
audible, but are not so weak themselves as to meh away into that 
sound. Hence both the sounds arc audible ; but the Pali speaker 
not being able to put his vocal organs into two consonantal posi- 
tions successively, as we have seen, reproduced the two sounds by 
interposing a vowel between them. But when in some oases the 
second member was weakly pronounced, it melted away into the 
first, and so we have thd optional forms for %5r 

for for ^ &c. When, however, its pronunciation 
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bdoame stronger than that of the first, it prevailed, and so we 
have for and arwr for stri. 

« 

Some oonjuncts appear also unohanged in this dialect ; as ST in 
the words bt^T, and ^ in ?qTI^, -.^rnr &c., R in g?ip, 
and 55^, ^ in ^ &c.7 Such as have a nasal for their first 
member and a mute for the second are also unchanged, since the 
nasal, even according to the rules of Sanskrit, belongs to the 
same organic position as the mute. 

We will now proceed to notice the changes of single conso- 
nants. An unaspirate is changed (;o an aspirate when it is 
followed in the same word by a sibilant ; as in for 
for for for ^^rf, for gq &c. The heavy 

swim that forms a constituent of the sibilant sound has made such 
a strong impression on tha ear of tlie hearer, that he immediately 
prepares himself to let it out, and thus uses it even in pronouncing 
the letters which precede the sibilant and do not require it. The 
pronunciation of a word is rendered easier by transferring one of 
the elements of a sound to another or others, that is, by assimi- 
lating them to each other as much as possible. In a few instances 
tho simple breath or svUsa of a previous surd is transferred to tne 

.owing, originally a sonant, as in f )r The cere- 

bral unaspirated sonant “f* between two vowels is softened into 
the corresponding semi-vowel as in qnc’q for fTITq, for 

for &c This peculiarity distinguished the old 
Vedic Sanskrit also ; and the sound exists in the modern Marathi 
and Gujarati, themgh it is unknown to tlie other vernaculars. 

I have already given instances in which the cerebral T of a 
previous syllable in going out changes tlie dental of the following 
to the cerebral, and to these 1 may now add for qo? 

for ^ for &c. In some instances, this change takes 
place without such an influencing cause, as in and for 

qqifir and and qrrf for qr^. The same phenomenon is observa- 
ble in some oonjuncts, as in ftqj for for and ^ or 

5T for fvjT in the several derivatives from that root as 

&c. The dental nasql ^ is also similarly changed to QC in a 
few casesi as in qiW, 9TtdfnT, wfSrt for ?TT*T, STqsRT, e^qtfhr, 

&c. The operation of this process is very limited, but still it 
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Exists, and cannot be accounted for in any other way than by 
supposing that the vocal organs or the vocal habits of the Pali 
speakers were more adapted for the production of cerebral sounds, 
OTf in other words, the people had a natural aptitude for them. 

Sanskrit and ^ are changed to ^ , which is the only sibilant 
in the language. This change involves an economy of effort. 
The tongue in its several movements becomes a lever with the 
fulcrum at the inner end where it is fixed in the mouth, and the 
weight in its centre of gravity, "'"he advantage increases with 
the distance from the fulcrum of the point which is moved, that 
is, the point where pc»w’er is applied. Hence gutturals are the 
most disadvantageous, palatals next, and dentals, the least. The 
cerebrals being pronounced by rounding ihe tongue and raising 
it very high, It is a question \\heihor ;his additional effort does 
not rcuvi .r^e Mie j.dvaniai'' ll e.v ])' s^css om r l!ie pfi'alals by 
tneir n being more distant, rhn*- ^ is the weakest ol the 

sibilants. But in the Pali the change is so universal, that we 
must suppose a special Inaptitude in the speakers of that language 
for pronouncing stand v , as we had to suppose in the case of the 
conjimcts. 

When, how^ever, in a few ca^es, ihe peculiarity of the palatal 
sr w as distinctly preceived, and it wa^ felt that ^he substituted ec 
did not bring it out, that sibilant was change to the corres- 
ponding mute of its position. /. r to wliich resembles ^ in the 
heaviness of the simple breath required for pronouncing it. We 
have thus ^ for tor and for ?fTT^. The change of 

TST ‘ six ’ to ^ is also to be similarly accounted fi)r. 

I have already remarked that sometimes v must at an early 
period have been pronounced very much like 5T . Besides these 
changes there arc solitary instances of others, ‘sroh as the softening 
or toning of surds as in or the dropping of the mute 

element of the sonant aspirates as i’ and k&T fur WW and 

wrero. But thBse will be more fully discussed in connection 
with the Prakrits and the vernaculars, in which these processes 
have a enuch wider range. 

The vowel *ir is changed t(t 3? as in for srft, STtripr fur 
^ for W, W for 1RT, IW for &c.; to f ae in for r?, for 
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?rir, filw for for for to &c. *, and to T as in TO iot 

TO. 51 for ^5, tot for TO, 5*r for TO, life for 11 % &c. The last 
change generally takes place when the vowel is preceded by a 
labial ; so that the vocal position of the consonant influences thht 
of the vowel. When there is no such influence, it is changed to 
3T and g. Now, the vowel w is composed of a consonantal and 
a vowel element, the former of which is subordinated to the 
latter. On this account it does not give to the consonant to which 
it is added the character of a conjunct, and the preceding vowel 
is not rendered heavy^ In Pali this consonantal element dis- 
appears in virtue of the inherent inability, which we have con- 
sidered at such length, of passing from one vocal position to 
another without letting off the breath ; but the previous conso- 
nant is not doubled because the usual character of a conjunct is 
absent. Or the disappearance may be accounted for by the fact 
that the consonantal element is so subordinated to the vowel 
element as to escape notice, and that the letter, as a whole, is 
difficult to pronounce. The vowel element of m: is pronounced by 
bringing the root of the tongue in contact with the root of the 
palate, c. in the position of the gutturals; and is unrepresented 
independently in the Sanskrit or Pali alphabet. Hence it is 
pronounced either lov^er do^^n. In the position of 3T, or higher up, 
in that of r, while it is sninetimes carried so far to the outside as 
the position of especially when a labial precedes. That the 
cerebral or ^ element did exist, and was occasionally preceived by 
the Pali speakers is proved by such examples as for TO and 
for and also by the circumstance that in some cases, 
though it disappears, it changes the following dental to a cere- 
bral, as in ef% for for ^ for TO &c. From these 

observations it would appear that the vowel we have been con- 
sidering must have been in those days pronounced just in the 
manner in which Maratni Pandits of the present day pronounce 
it, and not like srr, fT, T or It as is supposed by several European 

1 This fact is accounted for by the authors and the commentators of the 
FratisSkhyas by supposing that the vowel element envelops the Ton all 
Bides i. e. precedes it and follows it. ( See VSjasaneyi-FrSti^akhya, in 
Indlsche Studien, Volume V, p. 145 ; and Atharva-FrStilSkhya, edited 
by Whitney I, 37.) 
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Boholars. If were really or ftpT, the Pali corruptions 
would be ^ or ftmr; and if were or were 

we should have or instead of ^epfr and arf^, and there 

is no reason why and sirf^ should have lost their and become 

^ and y% if they were really pronounced like fT?S or ^ and 
or TIT.’ 

The sounds of the Sanskrit diphthongs and 3 ft are like those 
of STf and ary uttered rapidly, /. p, without allowing any appre- 
ciable time to elapse ])etw eon the two elements. In forming 3T, 
the tongue and the lips are in a natural position, the lips, howeveri 
not being closed but a little opened; while? requires that the 
middle of the tongue should be broiight close to the palate, and 
that the lips should ])e c )niploteh rounded Hence, in pronouncing 
^ and W it is nece -jsary to pass f roin one vocal position immediate/!/ 
ixj an'Iber, a piocess of which, as wo have seen, the Pali speakers 
were incapable. These diphthongs are therefore changed to and 
sir which partake of the character of both the components. In the 
formation of ^ the tongue is not horizontal as in the case of st; 
its middle is raised up but not brought so close to the palate as 
in the case of ?. Similarly, in pronouncing STf the lips are not so 
completely rounded as in the formation of 3‘; neither are they in a 
natural position as in the case of 3T. These sounds, therefore, 
being produced in a position between those 3T and ?, and 3? and 
■J, combine the characteristics of both, Imt a. simple, i c., formed 
in one position only. Thus we have^?? for hr? for cT^, 
for for ^IT, for 7or Rife <Src. Similarly 

3Tir and frequently becc'me and srr ; as in for 

for Rfk for 3fn^ for 3TT^f^ fur 3^^^, 

for snrjflcT &c. The sounds of these dissyllables differ from those 
of ^ and ^ in this respect, that the 3T of the former is not rapidly 
pronounced as is that involved in these diphthongs : or, in the 
words of the grammarians, the value ot the first 3T is one mUtra 
and of the other one-half. In ^he same way tbt^ 3T of the two 
dissyllables is followed by the semi-vow^l and while that 
of ^ and 3ft has the corresponding vowels W and ^ after it. When 

1 The explanation of this vowel sound and the others that follow is based 
upon the mode in whioh wo Marathai pronounce them at the present day, 
and which is* auctioned by the PratisSkhyas. 

87 [ B. G. Bhandarkar’i Works, VoU IV. J 
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^ and Wf are hastily pronounced, this distinction disappears, 
and these dissyllables assume the form of the diphthongs ^ and 
which by the rule just discussed become ^ and 
A long vowel is shortened when it is followed by a double 
consonant ; as in for ^ for *TTH, for few for 
for frrs^r for ?fbr, for ^¥r, gw for ^jsr &c. The strong 
pressure that is necessary for the pronunciation of a conjunct 
cannot be properly exerted, as formerly observed, without momen- 
tum, for the acquisition of which the previous vowel has to be 
uttered with force and with a jerk. For this purpose a short 
vowel alone is fitted, but if a long one precedes, its utterance 
being by its nature slow and weak, the organs for want of 
momentum do not strike against each other with force, and hence 
the pressure they exert is weak. Bui the Pali speaker, catching 
from his Sanskrii teacher only the generally strong nature of the 
pressure involved in the utLerance of conjuncts, realized it to the 
fullest possible extent, without stopping to observe liow much it 
was impaired by the length of the previous vowel, by pronouncing 
the previous vowel witli force and rapidity, and thus rendering 
it short. And in this way the real quantity of the syllable is not 
diminished. Though the vowel is short, the vocal organs take 
some time to emerge from the close contact, and the strong 
pressure resulting from its forcible utterance, and hence the whole 
syllable for instance, in has the metrical value of a 

long vowel, i. e, is equal to tw^o jnatrUs or syllabic instants. In 
the original on the contrary, the pressure in the pronuncia- 
tion of ^sr, being w'eaker in consequence of the slowness of the 
previous vowel utterance, occupies less time ; so that in the one 
case the shortness of the vowel is accompanied by a longer dura- 
tion of the contact, and in the other the length of the vowel is 
attended by a shorter duration of the contact. The change, then, 
we have been considering, is due to the pressure necessary for the 
formation of the conjunctal sounds in these wordshaving made a 
strong impression on the ear of the Pali speaker. When, however, 
e leii .th of thd vowel prevailed, and neutralized the pressure to 
such an extent as to render it incapable of attracting attention^ 
the conjunct came to be in the condition of one standing at the 
beginning of a word ; and, like it, preserved only the more distinct 
sound and dropped the other, leaving the long vowel unchanged. 
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We have thus ^ for ^ for ?rm for &c. It is, 
however, clear that a long vowel followed by a double consonant 
is an impossibility in Pali. A Sanskrit conjunct, whenever it 
made a distinct impression, was pronounced with the usual 
characteristics of that sound, viz., the previous rapid and forcible 
vowel utterance and the subsequent strong contact and strong 
pressure, the perceptible effect of which was the shortening of the 
previous vowel and the doubling of the following consonant. 

Without the momentum acquired from the force and rapidity 
of the previous vowel utterance, the Pali speaker could not form 
a strong contact and exert strong pressure, that is, without a 
short preceding vowel they could not pron«>unce a double conso** 
nant. if then llie Pali has such words as ), %% 

( ), •nr ( ^ ), ) drnrr ( titut ), ^Sre , it follows 

that the vowels and 3it were in such caso^ pronounced short. 
Similarly, when before doubles and 7 are changed to them, as 
they often are, they must be short. This change of 7 and 7 to cf 
and 3Tr arises from the fact that the force and rapidity of 
the j«rk witli which the current of breath is sent up to 
pronounce the former vowels, is apt t:> prevent the tongue 
from rising as close to the palate or the lov%«^rlip to the upper, 
as is necessary for the formation o1 5 i 7, or they are 
apt to be forced down b.\ the currejit And ^ and 3TT differ from 
and 7 simply in the distance belwoen the pronouncing organs 
being greater. This change, therefore, reallv involves an economy, 
since the effort to raise up the tongue and the lower lip, across 
the strong current of breath hhming above, is saved. We have 
thus, ^ for TO, g tTOV for for for gtnr, 

for for for In some cases both 

vowels are in use, as in the word if-TO which ha-^ another form 
Sometimes, especially befi » cf was invariably pronounced 
short, though no conjunct followed, and to make up for the loss 
of quantity thus occasioned the consonant was doubled ; as in 
^rxq- for for iW. for &c The vowel aft was 

also similarly treated in a few^ cases, as in 3?tFraf^ for 
Thus then not only has the Pali a short qf and W, but the speakers 
of the language seem to have possessed a predilection for those 
sounds. Besides the changes we have examined, there are stray 
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examples of others, such as ^ and for and f®, in which 
the 3* of the following syllable Influences the utterance of the first 
vowel, for fW, in which the semi-vowel 5r is dissolved into 
the corresponding vowel and thence transformed to short 
HT^forirqy, in which the ^ being lightly pronounced loses its 
consonantal character and the vowel 37 with the preceding 3r 
forms 3tr, and others. 

You will thus have observed that the phonetic changes which 
Sanskrit words undergo in passln/i: into the Pali may be brought 
under a few general rules. There are not such various and exten- 
sive corruptions both of vowels and consonants as we find in the 
later dialects and in the modern vernaculars. Tt has been 
estimated that two-fifths of the Pali vochbulary are composed of 
pure Sanskrit woids, and the r'lnaining three-fifths, of words 
all rod in one or other of the molos o'^phuned above The con- 
clusion to be drawn from these facts is, that when the Pali was in 
use, the tradition of the original Sanskrit was not distant ; the 
words, so tv> sav, did not blray a\Mo long from the mother- 
language, so as to undergo extensive alterations. If so, J;|low is 
it tliat some of the changes such as the transformation of if and 
3TT into cr and OT and the assimilation of consonants are so uni- 
versal, the firsi being without any exception, and the second with 
but a few uniinportaiu ones ? The principle w’hieh guides phonetic 
change is the economy of effort, understanding the word in its 
wildest sense. This economy is observable in the two kinds of 
changes, as well as in the transformation of surds into sonants, 
the elision of consonants or of some of their elements, the assimi- 
lation of the vowels or the single consonants that make up a wprd, 
and in several other processes But in the Pali there are very 
few instances of some of these, and none at all of others. The 
language had not a sufficiently long duration of independent 
existence to bring them into extensive operation. If, then, the 
two processes we have noticed are found in full play in that 
dialect, the reason must be sought for in the vocal peculiarities of 
t^e people who spoke it Though they heard conjunct consonants 
and the ’ip’' if and ’r n«'unced by the spe*ikers of 

*•» I er« ^ieh they did 

corrupt, their organs ware not fitted to utter them. These pecu- 
liarities may have been natural or acquired. If natural, the people 
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who first corrupted Sanskrit into the Pali must have belonged 
to an alien race which came int<^ close contact with the .Sryas 
and learnt their language If they were acquired, a branch of the 
same Aryan race must be supposed to have been isolated in some 
part of the country, and to have developed them, in consequence 
of being cut off from the main body. But this supposition must 
be rejected for the reasons that have been already given. Such 
complete isolation as could give rise to new vocal peculiarities 
must be expected to have occasioned greater phonetic decay in 
other respects than is observable in the Pali. And our analysis 
of the Sanskrit oonjunctal and the Pali double sounds favours 
the first view For, wc have seen that these latter represent all 
the elements of the former, but they are combined in a sound 
produced in one vocal position only. The Pali speakers endea- 
vourod to reproduce the .sound of a eonjuct faithfully, their pro- 
nunciation was not weak, us is that prevailing in modern times, 
but energetic and corre<5t in every oi her respect ; but they could 
not combine energy of utterance with two successive movements 
of the vocal organs This could only be because their organs 
were not sufficiently trained for the purpose ; in other words, 
because the sounds were foreign to them. Ihe condition of men 
who have to learn the language of others is similar to that of 
children, whose organs of speech are boini xercised for the first 
time. Healthy children, whose utterance is energetic, pronounce 
the coniuncts almost in the same way a. the Pali speakers did. 
And there is another in'-tance in History of an alien race having 
treatedthe sounds of the language of a civilized community in 
just the same way. The Barbarians who overran Italy and 
developed the Italian from the Latin, showed the same inability 
to pronounco the Latin conjuncts, and assimilated them as our 
Pali ancestors did. 

If this supposition is corr -t, we must find oilier traces of the 
peculiarities of this alien race. And such we do find. The 
existence of the short ^ and W in the Pali, and the predilection 
the people showed for them, as well as the change of dentals to 
cerebrals without any influencing cause, are similarly to be 
attributed to the natural vocal tendencies of the people. These 

sounds must have existed and played an important part in the 

original language of this people, so that they were unable to shaky 
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them oflP entirely, even when they left their own tongue and 
leafhed that of the more civilized Aryas with whom they came to 
be closely incorporated. If the Original Pali speakers belonged to 
the same race as the Dravtdians of Southern India of the present 
day, we have a reason to believe that their native tongue con- 
tained them ; for they exist in the Dravidian languages and are 
very characteristic of them 

We shall also find in the Pali, and even in the passage placed 
before you, examples of another phenomenon presented by a 
growing language. Several new words, unknown to Sanskrit, 
but formed from Sanskrit roots, have come into use. Such is 
»nngr, derived very likely from ‘ mind * or ‘heart’ and enr 
‘to obtain’ ‘ to meet,’ so that the word signifies ‘something that 
comes up to the wishes of the heart ’, ‘ pleasing ’ The word 
is from vith W prefixed, which w seems to be the same as the 
nominative singular of the masculine of ?f^. For, it is so used in 
Sanskrit before though it has there an independent sense ; as 
in ^ %5gf^?fri^?Rfrg'^riirr'r5r: ( Sakuntala ). Often used together in 
this way, the two words formed a compound expressiOh, and, 
the independent character of w being forgotten, it came to be 
looked upon as one word. In the same way, must ha'j.e 

come into existence from the frequent ’use of such expressions as 
&c. made up of the genitive singular of a 
noun or pronoun ending in 3T and The portion then 

came to be regarded as an independent word, and was used as 
such. Another new word is or ‘agreeable’, ‘pleasant’, 
corresponding to such a Sanskrit word as or formed 

from the analogy of such verbal derivatives as or 

&c., and meaning ‘ that which is or deserves to be touched ’, 
or ‘ pleasant to the touch ’. Other instances are ‘ an 

ornament ’, ‘ plentiful ’ &c. 

(B) 

GRAMMAR OP THE PALI DIALECT 
We will now proceed to the examination of Pali grammar. 
When after years of successive creative efforts, the language of 
our i^yan ancestors came to be so rich in all kinds of grammati- 
cal forms, as the Vedlc or middle Sanskrit is, it became cumbrous, 
and the tendency set in, as we have seen, of dropping away some 
Qf them and rendering the grammar simpler. 
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The duals of both nouns and verbs are unnecessary ; the occa- 
sions for using them do not often present themselves. Hence, even 
in Sanskrit, their use must have been rare, and the Pali, which, 
in its original form at least, must be taken to represent the current 
usage, has dropped them away altogether. 

But the manner in which the process of simplification is princi- 
pally carried on is by the use of false analogies. Thus in Sanskrit 
nouns ending in g* and 3" of the neuter gender prefix ^ to the 
terminations of the vowel cases. But in Pali it is added Co those 
of the corresponding cases oX masculine nouns also in JWRT for 
in the passage before us. Similarly, from the analogy of 
neuter nouns in 3T w'hich form Ihe’r nominative and accusative 
singular by addixig the pronouns CTT and ^ come to hav(' O and 
ft for the corresponding cases, Mistead of the Sanskrit aiid 

Tn Sanskrit, the ct)ijiugatioii tliut is v(M*y v iten lised is the 
first, in which ^ is tacked on to the root in the special ionses, and 
it embraces a large number of the most ordinary roots. Here, in 
our passage, we find the analogy extended to the root the 
present tense of which is in the mother dialect ordinarily formed 
by inserting between the tw'o letters, and adding the termina- 
tion to the final ( 3rd person singular ), and w e have 
Tttie root ?rT takes the form of in the present and other special 
tenses, and to it is added the conjugational sign HT, so that it 
becomes STRr. Now^ this special form is ..I'neralized, and used in 
other tenses also, such as the A orist and the Future. Thus, w^c 
have here the Aorist 3rd person plural of W, and in other 

places we find as one of the forms of the Future. The 

special forms spir, and are similarly generalized, 

the last four being plionetically changed to and 

In the same way, in forming the causative of a root, ^ or 
is added in Sanskrit to rootsending ir and to a few others. It 
is extended to all roots in the Pali, and ihus we have 
for Rjfiwr in the abv, e passage. 

The termination ?srr of the absolutive is in Sanskrit replaced 
by O when a root has a preposition prefixed to it. But here no 
such distinction is observed, and ^ is used in all cases. 

The operation of this law of false analogies is very extensive 
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in the grammar of Pali and the later Prakrits ; and by its means, 
new forms have been made up instead of those current in the 
primitive language. But side by side with these, we often find 
the" latter also in use currupted by the usual phonetic laws, and 
having a sort of isolated existence, since they transgress the 
general rule that has newly come into operation. Thus we have 
and according to the law of analogy ; 

but from from and from 

are also in use. These three processes then, viz., the dropping 
away of forms, not required for the expression of the cuirent 
ordinary thought, the formation of new ones on the principle of 
analogy, and the preservation of the old ones in what may be 
called an isolated or petrified condition, have contributed to the 
formation of the grammar of this and tl.e succeeding languages. 
With these preliminary observations, J will now hastily pass 
under review the principal points in tlie grammar of this dialect.* 

The Pali has lost the d\ial, and also the dative and ablative 
cases, except of masculine and neuter nouns ending in 3T.* The 
only occasion when the first is ordinarily used is w hen * giving ’ 
is expressed, but the genitive case has such a comprehensive 
signification in Sanskrit that it denotes the dative relation also, 
and is often used in that sense. Most of the relation- expressed 
by the ablative are denoted by the ^ instrumental, and for the 
expression of the peculiar ablative sense, mz., the separation of one 
thing from another, the particle fW; had come into very general 
use, even in the parent language. The genitive and instrumental 
thus tot)k up the place of those two cases. But people do not 
forget what they have frequent occasion to use. The great majority 
of nouns in Sanskrit end in 3T, and of these the singular is 
oft<^ner used than the plural. Hence the singulars of the dative 
and ablative of these nouns are preserved in the Pali, notw^ith- 
standing the operation Of the causes that drove away these cases 
from other places. 

The v of the termination of the instrumental plural is 
optionally changed to 7. The locative singular of masculine and 

1 My authority in this portion of my subject is KaochSyana, as edited by 
M. Senart, 

* The ablative however, occur in the literature. 
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neuter nouns ending in a vowel is formed by adding the prono- 
minal termination phonetically changed to and ; and 
the ablative W\fi^ in the form of wr or ^ is used optionally in the 
case of nouns in 3T. The termination W of the genitive singular 
of this class of nouns is generalized, and in the form of ^ applied 
to all nouns of the masculine and neuter genders. It should be 
remembered that in accordance with the* general rule, the Sanskrit 
grammatical forms drop ‘the final consonant. Including a visarga, 
in passing into the Pali. The nasal is changed to an anusvnra, 
and since this, like a conjunct consonant, necessitates the rapid 
utterance of the preceding vowel and renders it heavy, the vowel 
is shortened. We have thus ^ for JTnr, WT ior ^ for ?Tnr, <Sic. 
The ^ of and of the syllable 3^ occurring in sumo of the 
is also changed to anus vara. 

[ THE NOITN ] 

Mascultjsie Nouns ending in 3t 

The nominative singular always ends in In Sanskrit we 
have this form before a short 3T or a sonant only. Here it is 
generalized. The accusative plural ends in ^ as When the 

final consonant is dropped according to th • usual plu-nefic rules, 
the Sanskrit nominative and accusative i rals become oxactiv 
alike. To distinguish the one from the oilier, therefore, this foim 
is appropriated in the Pali for the latter. The cr appears to be tin* 
termination of the aom [native plural of pronoun.s, and it is 
transferred to nouns in the same way as the others we liavo 
noticed above. But it is used here in an accusative sense. 

The forms of the singular and plural of the nominative of 
neuter nouns, and of the plural of man More, are the same as 
those of the accusative in Sanskrit, and this fact must have led 
to a tendency to liken the twe ases in other places also. Hence 
the pronominal nominative came to he used like an accusative. 
We shall directly see this tendency to confuse tiie two oases 
manifested more clearly as regards the plural, and it may be 
remarked that as regards both the numbers, it v\ent on increasing 
at each successive stage, until in tlie latest Prakrit and in the 
vernaculars the distinction has entirely disappeared. 

88 ( B* Gf Bhsndarkar’s Works, Yol. IV. ] 
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Tho termination of the instrumental plural is qf5r as in 

h - pie nienii dropped, which is traced to the 
^ ^ ' r 11 a/rrnr: Rut t may be explained other- 

] .c? 1 le '^aij-krit hecoines by the dropping of the 

visar ,a and the chau^^e of the diphthong to «r, and this is the same 
as the locative singular, and is by no means distinctive of an 
instrumental sense. Hence to 5% was added the instrumental 
termination fir or which all other nouns in Sanskrit and Pali 
take. 

The other cases arc tlie same as in Sanskrit, subject to the 
general remarks made alxwe. The ablative and locative singulars 
have the new jircniominal forms in WF or ^^F and fifJT or ftr in addi- 
tion to the (*1d ones. In tlie vocative singular, the final 3T is 
optionally lengthened- 

Masculine Nouns in f and t 

The nominative and accusative plurals have two forms and 

they are the same hu* botli the cases, as SFifir and ■SF^nroF, and 

Now and the Sanskrit accusative plurals 

and and and the nomiiiative'^lurals 

and The distinction between the two is lost, and 

# 

both are used indiirerontly in Ihe seuso of the nominative and 
accusative. 

The termination of the instrumental plural is f^r or ff. The 
sin-rulars of the Ronltive and locative are, like those of the corres- 
ponding neuter nouns or nouns ending in 5^ such as formed 

by the addition of ri, as STf^ldt and 5n(*^l(n and 

They have also the forms indicated in the general remarks, viz., 
3TfnTF?T and and 'STfiiTpIff— and ; and the 

dative and ablative are, as usual, like the genitive and instru- 
mental. The vocative iis like th^ominative, except in the plural 
of nouns in I’ which ends in #r or as or The rest 

are old or Sanskrit; the final vowel being, however, lengthened in 
the plural of the instrumental and locative, and the syllable 
of being optionally dissolved into irirl^ in the nominative 
singular. 

Masculine Nouns in m 

The nominative has the old SansKrit forms ; as and fl7«nfr 
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for 5fl!Wr and t^TPtTTT: from The acou»sative plural is the 

same as the nominative plural The aiu^mented form of the 
Sanskrit nominative plural, uz for ?tt»cTTT, is taken as the 

base for the plural of the instrumental, genitive, and locative, 
and declined like nouns in The f^enitive plural is aKo formed 
by taking the nominative singular as the base, as The 

instrumental singular has the new base and the old terminal ion 
3Tr ; and thus we have ^Tr^nrr. The genitive -.ingular three 
forms, one of them being the old one wiih tlip final ^ dropped, as 
?Tr*5» the other two made up by taking tlo •'urm ns the hnse, 
and appending the terminations which nouns i ^ take, 

as or The singulars of ilie • thI locative 

have the Ranskr it forms, Ills ?TrViTT and ; and 11*^ vocn‘‘ivp 

ftixi*',nlar has besides the old one another with the ^ owol lengthened 
as or You will thus see that there are four bases, the 

old one which gives the old forms, and lliree new ones, hw and 
generalized from the nom^nati^ e, and ^?vj, from the genitive, 
Masculine Nouns enuinc* in a (H)NS(>nant 

There can bo no consonantal declension ])ropor, since a final 
consonant is dropped and the noun treated as ruio ending hi the 
preceding vov^el Ihil relics ol the Saiisl lut fopiis of the ecu so- 
nantal bases are preserved ana used alon^ wjth Iht other's. 

Ill the declensiiui of the noun there are t\U) new bases 

cUtT and generalized fiom the fornix of ilie singular of the 
Sanskrit nominative, and of the jiistiumeo^nU •ind others, RT 
and 3TTfiTHl MTid declined like ii"i T1 fiisi is u- 

in the singii r u* ti\o, .i the 

and loca' ive, \ ! =rr , ^ u‘ 

the plural ol the II i ' ' 

forms are old, the u( rf ic n hej.i i “ 

WTTnomi native singular, 3rFr n nominative :u I' o, s . ’ 

3mTJT accusative singular, instrumental sim ular, 

genitive singular, and locative singular The vocative is 

3ffr or snn, like that of nouns in la. 

In the declension of the noun TTit^, the ba^e tfst is used in the 
singulars o: the accusative, the instrumental, and perhaps the 
ablative also, and the forms are and or 
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Thp old forms are found in ti. ■ nominative (n^. Tnrnfr ), and in 
the singular of tlie accusative which has tlms two forms TTA' and 
77^4, and the plural of this last l-> o is, as usual, the same as 
that of the first. The singulars oi the instrumental, genitive, 
and locative are the same as those in Sanskrit, but ? being 
chaziged to »3T we have T^siT, and In the last two 

cases the conjunct 's also dissolved into ^pt, wherefore we have 
TTIiTiTr and TtfsTM also. The genitive plural is and, 3r being 
dissolved into 5 flr, the form is used, in addition. This 

i- made ihe base of the plurals of the instrumental and locative ; 
and thus w p liave and The vocative singular is 

like that of nouns in 3T. 

The suffixes vtt and JTT of such nouns as and are 

regarded as if they w'ero vsff and Wf»T, and the nouns declined like 
those ending in 3i in the singulars of the nominative, accusative 
and genitive, an 1 in the plurals of the accusative, instrumental, geni- 
tive and locative; and, according to the commentator of Kacchayana, 
in the singulars of the instrumental and locative also ; as ! 1 U|«|WU, 
QORTrf, and also 

and fiff. The old forms are preserved in both 

numbers of the nominative and genitive, and in the singulars of 
tlie instrumental, locative, and vocative* ; as Qvpnfr, 

TJvnrcT. aul'ildl, and 5orv. The nominative singular is made 

the base of other forms of the singulars of the accusative, genitive 
and vocative, as TPHV, and Tpiisr or The present parti- 

ciples, Parasmaipada, are similarly declined, the only difference 
being in the nominative singular, as 

B’EMiNiNE Nouns 

The nominative, besides the old forms, has another transferred 
from nouns in y; as The .singulars of the instrumental 

and the succeeding cases, excepting the vocative, have one same 
form made up from the Sanskrit genitive by dropping the visarga 
and shortening the final vowel ; as instrumental, dative, 

ablative, genitive, and locative singular. The others and 
also the locative singular have the old forms; as 
instrumental and ablctiive plural, vMiM genitive and dative 
plural, and and locative singular and plural, 
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The final member tr of the oonjunot which appears in the case* 
forms of nouns in t such as is dissolved into fv, and thus we 
have iTi^iTr from the Sanskrit and this and from the 
Sanskrit >1^: are both of them the plurals of the nominative and 
accusative ; the singular of the instrumental is dissolved into 
and also stot: of the ablative and genitive which, after 
dropping the visarga, becomes and this is extended to the 
locative singular, which has also another form from 

There is nothing particular about the rest. Nouns in short f are 
declined in exactly the same way, except that Kacchayana gives 
such forms as and Trd' in addition to and for the 
singular of the ablative and locative. 

Nouns in T or 37 follow completely the analogy of those in i ; 
the ftirms of for instance, are not derived from the correspond- 
ing Sanskrit forms of the noun, but are made up by adding the 
final syllables of those of as nominative and accusative 
plural, singular instrumental, ablative, genitive, &c. 

Neuter Nouns 

The singular of the nominative and accusative of neuter nouns 
erj^ing in a vowel is the same as in the parent tongue, but the 
forms of the plural are optionally like thope of the corresponding 
masculine nouns ; as ^fTor nominati • plural, and ^ or 

accusative plural ; ( like ) or nominative and 

accusative plural, or nominati -e and accusative plural. 

As in the case of masculine nouns, such neuter uouns as have 
a final consonant in Sanskrit drop it and are treated as if they 
ended in the preceding vowel. But in the singulars the -old forms 
are preserved ; as or nominative and accusative, ITTOT or 
instrumental, IT*T^ genitive, or locative. 

Pronouns 

As pronominal termination^, have been transferred to nouns, 
a few nominal ones have been extended to pronouns, thus carrying 
on the process of unification a step further. The plural of the 
nominative of feminine pronouns has a form ending in and the 
singulars of the inttrumental and genitive end in 3TPT or ^TT and 

* The Sanskrit form corrupted to •TaTT is also found used. 
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that of fche locative in a*^ * the case of the corresponding 
nouns ; as ffnfr nominative pliira’, irnr or or fiTWT, 

or genitive singular, and 'r mt, TOTq- or 3T5if or 

STgf# locative singular, of cW, and 3T?w. All pronouns of the 
third person, of whatever gender, form the genitive plural by 
adding ^ from the Sanskrit and also which is made up 
of 1 ?, the pronominal, and ;t, the nominal termination, so that the 
second form is the genitive of the first taken as a base, as or 
fTW*T, or fTHTTST, &c. Similarly, the bases and which 

are substituted for ^ and in the singulars of the genitive 
and locative, and rft which optionally replaces m in tlie^e cases, 
have a genitive singular with a double termination; as 
or rR^HN, or or where Sanskrit 

^qr:, is the pronominal, and sun* the nominal termination The 
plurals of the nominative and accusati^e have the san e form, as 
it, RT or RFTt, &c., and the instrumental jfiural of the mascu- 
line has, like that of nouns, the termination or The 
remaining terminations ave the same as in Sanskrit. 

The correlative or remote demonstrative R?r has, beside's the 
usual Sanskrit base, another *1 which has all the cases st, RR, &c., 
except the nominative singular. The b^ise is generalized frmn 
the cpw, ctStr &c. of the accusative, the singular (f tbc instru- 
mental, and the dual of the genitive and locative, which are used 
in making (nli^^des(^ as it is called b> Paniiii, i. (\ in refening to 
one who has already been spoken of. The near demonstrative 
Tpr has two bases, ^ and Tn ^anskric this latter is used in 
the nominative dual and plural and in the accusative. Here it is 
extended to all the cases except the nominative singular, and fo 
we have fir, ffirRr, and ; WHT, 

ffSPFRT, &c. The first base is used, as in Sanskrit, in all cases 
except the plural of the nominative and accusative and the forms 
are srt", 3TRR, &c. The pronoun 3^^ has the base KTQ for the 

nominative singular, and 3T5 for all other cases and this latter is 
lengthened in the plural ; as 3^^T, 

3TgpErr, &c. The nominative and accusative of the neuter is 3?^. 

The singulars of the pronouns of the first and second persons 
are the same as in Sanskrit ; as 3?^“, it, IPJT, HIT or iT, and irfi’ ; r^, 
sf, fRiTT, RR or R, and r^. This syllable ^ is optionally dissolved 
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into 5 in the nominative and accusative, which have thus ffJ, 
and clianRed to rf in the latter as well as in the instrumental and 
locative ; and so we have rt, fPTT and rffir also. The dative and 
genitive beinj; confounded, the l^anskrit JTSPT and gwpc of the 
former are in the form of and ftsed for both cases The 
latter has also the forms TO and and the anu^vara being 
inserted from the analogy of the plural. The plural of ip TO 
in which the initial gr of the Sanskrit form is changed to R; and 
in the accusative, instrumental, and locative, the Sanskrit base 
3=rRT in the form RRT is declined like the masculine R?, and the 
fornih are and 

The^of^^TOwas probablj wcakl\ pronounced, hence the 
singular base ^ has boeji transferred to the plural, and the peculiar 
liable of th’s number ^ lacked on t > it, and t^‘e whole in the 
form of Rifft is declin'^d like RT in all the cases except the gcniti\ e; 
as 5^, <S:c. The forms of the plurals of the Jast are 

like those in Sanskrit : a?- and The accusative singu- 

lars of these pronouns ha^e tl^ firms RR and R%, besides those 
mentioned above These are made up by adding anusvara, the 
sign of the accusative, to the form of the genitive used as abase 

•On the same principle we have and for the plural* 

hut as tlio gui ‘i\P fi !•[ s ' a\p an anusv'''*" already, the addition 
nf the aci'U‘‘ati\ c sign makes no difforcnci This is an isolated 
instance in this dialect ol a method 6f constructing new case- 
forms, w'hicli is, we shall find as w'e proceed in uur investigations, 
largely u^ed in tlic latoi dialects and especially in tlie modern 
vernaculars 

You w^ill have seen how' naturally the new formations w^e have 
noticed grew' up. A language is well learnt by others or correctly 
transmitted to them only w'hen they • » in constant and close 
intercourse with those who know it, or w'hontl •^'y are deliberately 
taught. When for some rec on or other this is not the case, 
and the linguistic tradition is imperfect, men proceed from w'hat 
is more in use and consequently better knowm to that which is 
less used and less known. Nouns in R, tor instance, constitute 
a very largo portion of the ordinary Sanskrit names. Their case 
forms wen most used, whence they were well known and those of 
the other nouns not being so often used were less known. In 
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these oases these less forms had to conform to the model of the 
more known, and thus we see i. tendency to bring nouns as close 
as possible to the ST declension, a; you have seen in such nouns as 
•WfHe. Seiea, and even -ti%. And it is also clear that 

the new ST base is general!^ taken from the nominative, which 
case is oftener used than others, as erfT, and »Tynv 

e. Tn the same way we have observed a strong tendency 

to obliterate the di&linction between the nominal and pronominal 
declensions, and fuse them into one, and this tendency has 
succeeded everywhere except in the genitive plural. Still 
at the time when Pali arose, the traditions of the original 
Sanskrit were not entirely lost, wherefore we have often 
old forms used side by sioe with the new ones The same pro- 
cess is observable in the conjugations of verbs, as 1 have 
already remarked. It will thus be seen how ground- 
less is the opinion of those who maintain that these Prakrits or 
derived languages were simply literary languages, or were con- 
structed by Pandits But this point will be discussed at length 
hereafter. 

Inattention to this law of false analogies or generalization, and 
to the wide range of its operation ,in the formation of P81i 
grammar has led some scholars to set down 1,8 Vedic certain forms 
which exist in this dialect but are not to be met with in classical 
Sanskrit. Such are ttie genitive singular masculine of 
8f?IT the nominative plural of and nominative and 

accusative plural of and iTg, the general plural base 

of th' pronoun of the first person, and nPT genitive plural of %. I 
see no icason why fiPW should be regarded as Vedic and not 
the other forms that have for their base, such ss mwi, firR, 
&c., or why irgr should be so and not "IW the accusative plural •, 
and not ^ and not or and not If 

these latter forms and a host of others must be explained with re- 
ference to a thoroughly different principle, why should the former, 
which are kindred to them and are as completely capable of that 
same explanation, be traced to a Vedic origin ? The fact that they 
happen to resemble certain Vedic forms does not prove their 
derivation from them. The same process of generalization and the 
same natural tendency to construct the less known forms from the 
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analogy’ of those that are more known brought them all into use. 
The forms 'fOT and and aijp and are, as stated before, made 
up upon the analogy of the corresponding masculine, and herein 
we observe the beginning of a tendency to obliterate the distinc- 
tion between the masculine and neuter, which went on progress- 
ing until now, in the Hindi, Sindhi, and other vernaculars of 
Northern India, the neuter gender has totally disappeared, while 
in the Marathi the distinction remains in the case of pronouns 
and certain nouns, and in the Gujarati only in the latter. 

II 

The Verb. 

We will now examine the Pali verb. The distinction between 
tne special and general tenses and moods is almost lost, the 
special form being used in the general, as in the future 

of tnsf, or the general form in the special as We have also 

and A large number of roots used inordinary in- 

tercourse belong in Sanskrit to che first conjugation ; this and the 
sixth are the ea.sicst of the ten ; in many cases there is no practi- 
cal distinction between them, and in others they are so greatly 
lilft each other that they are capable of being confused together. 
Hence the rule of constructing verbal fo’ i'"s common to these 
two conjugations, ivc the additition of the ^ rsonal terminations 
through the intervention of 3T, has become general in Pali. A 
good many roots belonging to the other classes are conjugated 
according to this rule ; as^f^fa, and lor Sfrfi'T, «r%, and 

fhft, of the second class ; 'il'yto for and for 

and &o. The tenth conjugation is almost equally common 

in Sanskrit, whence a groat many roots are conjugated necessarily 
or optionally in this way ; as or or *R3rfit, 

or &c. from gv. *w, *>15 with 

1%, &o. The in these forms - ’'ands, you will remember, for the 
Sanskrit spr, which is the characteristic of the tenth class. 

The second conjugation has gone out. except in isolated forms 
such as 91^ for 3i|f%T, and the third has left some reduplicated 
roots, as &c. The fourth has preserved a good many 

of its roots but its V is corrupted according to the usual phonetic 
rules ; thus IW becomes «W; HWT, SRST, &c. The 

39 ( B.O. BhandarkaP* Works, Vol. IV. I 
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fifth and the ninth are confounded, and roots of the tormerta^ 
the termination of the latter also as or for siTOtfit; 

^pnrm or for ^ofri?r: or «*WTrfK for &c. In the 

last instance the base is derived from the corruption of 

5T?CT%, thus showing that the forms in STT are a later growth. The 
seventh inserts, ar before remarked, a nasal in the body of the 
roots and transfers them to the first ; the eighth remains in a few 
cases such as rT^ and though this last takes a peculiar form 
also, as rrJTrf^, or and the ninth adds STT as in Sanskrit, 

as giTri?i, &c. 

But it is to be observed that the more common of the roots 
belonging to these conjugations only have preserved their peculiar 
forms ; the rest are conjugated according to the rules of the first, 
^ixth, or tenth. Since the distinction between the special and 
general tenses and moods is lost, the effect ot these conjugational 
peculiarities is only to constitute a new or augmented root. 

Of the ten tenses and moods in Sanskrit, the Pali has lost two, 
the first future and the precative. The two Padas or voices 
remain, but the distinction is lost in most cases, such forms as 
toRi, &c., thqugh passive, taking Parasmaipada 

terminations. 

The following are the terminations 
PRESENT TENS^ 

Parasm. Atm. 



Singular. 

Plural 

Singular 

Plural. 

1st pers. 


IT 



2nd „ 



n 


3rd 

fit 


?r 


Ex. 

Tssrfit 

&c. 


<ra%&c. 



iMFfiKATIVE. 


1st pers. 


IT 


3ni% 

2nd „ 

or none V 


5% 

3rd „ 

9 

9WS 


9U% 

Ex, 


&c 


*1^%' &0. 
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iMPERFfcOT 


1st pers. 





8nd „ 


w 



3rd „ 

w 

3r 

»w 


Ex. 


3PI^&C. 





Potential 



1st pers. 



ipnt 


2nd „ 


ifnrr«r 



3rd „ 

or isr 


ini 


Ex. 

^ or 

^■^*4 &c 

<r%«T 

&0. 



AORIST 



1st pers. 

i 


3T 


2nd „ 

3Tt 

f«r 

% 


3rd „ 

i 

7 or 

3n 

T 

E.r. 

or &c. 





PERFECT 



pers. 

3T 


fT 

»% 

2nd „ 


Pa 

r^KTT 


3rd „ 

3T 

T 

T 

T 

Ex. 

«rrgr 

qT5 &c. 


TTi%> &C. 



FUTURE 



i st pers. 





2nd „ 




wk 

3rd „ 




WfT 

E.C. 


A:c. 


&C. 



fJoN DTTIONAl. 


1 st pers. 





2nd „ 



fNK 


3rd „ 

PTT 




Ex, 


arwfiNw^ &c. 

3nirtawT«i 

&o. 


The terminations of the Present of both Padas are the same as 
in Sanskrit, with the exception of the plural w apd the # of 
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the second person plural of the Atinanepada being a corruption 
of w. This tense is most in us^ ; hence the Pali speakers learned 
it well, so to say, from their Sanscrit teachers. 

The other tenses,— except the Future which, like the Present, 
is also entirely Sanskrit and the moods have preserved such of 
their forms as are more frequently used in ordinary life. There 
is, for instance, grc iter occasion for the use of the second person 
singular of the T?nperative Mood, and also for the third person 
Plence these are the same as in Sanskrit, but the second person 
plural termination '4, and the first person singular m and the 
plural IT, Parasmaipada, have been transferred from the Present. 
As to these, even in Sanskrit we find the I Resent used very 
generally for this Mood in the first person; as in % k lajT: 

Sak., f% k WT Mrc., &c. where the forms 

should be ^^irnf &c. The rest are the same as in Sanskrit. 

The second person singular is formed in two ways, vi> without 
adding any termination as in the conjugations which give an 
ending 3T to the base, and by appending 1% as is done in the 
others. The Atinanepada is changed to the ^ being dis- 
solved into since ^ renders the previous vowel heavy, Jj^e 
resulting ^ is vlonbled to preserve that effect. The plural is 
altered to ; the nr a».d the mute element being dropped, we have 
sy the final vowol of which is transformed into w through the 
influence of the preceding The tr of the first person singular 
becomes or this may be considered to have been transferred 
from the Present, and for the plural we have 3Tmr% which is an 
old Vedic termination of the Atmanepada first person plural cor^ 
rupted in Sanskrit to SUTO. The k and of the third person 
are the same as the and 3|r?Tnr of the parent language. 

The Potential has preserved the old forms of the third person 
only, viz., for and for The tr is doubled as in 

for according to a general rule which we have noticed 
before. The singular of this person is also formed by adding qxq’ 
made up on the analogy of the plural and also of such forms 
as The final vowel is, however, shortened, but in such 

cases as for grnftunr it remains long. This form with the 

final long Is used as a base, and the terminations of the first 
peTson ai\d second person o! the Present ndded to it to form the 
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corresponding person of the Potential. The Atmanepada q?, 
and qr^r are the same as and qm: of the Sanskrit 3T-oon- 

jugations, the fT of qw being rendered an aspirate and the STT of 
qw: shortened. The Parasmaipada singular qq*? as in is 

adapted for the Atmanepada in the form q«q and the plurals of 
the second and first persons are formed by taking q^ as the base 
and appending vqq corrupted to ^ and H of the Present. 

In the Imperfect the 3TT and ^ of the third person seem to be 
generalized from such forms as 3iqTrl and 3T5:. The termination 
3^ is, as you know, applied in Sanskrit optionally to roots ending 
in 3Tr and necessarily to and such as are reduplicated. The 
3TT of the singular, however, may be considered as due to the 
lengthening of the previous 3T of such Sanskrit forms of the 
3T -conjugations as^r^RTT, when the final consonant was dropped. 
Thi^ lengthening was brought about by the forcible pronunciation 
of the rendered necessary in Sanskrit by the final consonant. 
The second person singular is 3Tr, which corresponds to the 
Sanskrit 3T:, and 3T of the first person singular to the 3Tir with the 
nasal dropped. The Atmanepada second person singular is 
transferred from the Present, is Wq, and w is generalized from 
the forms of the non*3T-conjugations, such &c. The 

Perfect has preserved the third person singular 3T and plural ^ 
and the first person singular IT. of the Pt»rasmaipada ; and V of 
the Atmanepada Of the r^st, q second person singular Parasmai- 
pada is perhaps the q of the Sanskrit Atmanepada singular of the 
first and third persons ; and the ^ of the Atmanepada is transferred 
from the Imperfect. 

In the Aorist the third person singula* ^ is the termination of 
the fifth form of the Sanskrit Aorist with the fin^d q dropped as 
usual ; and the plural T is gent alized from such forms as 
Some roots, such as q; and ^ have m for the singular as 
and 3nsn%, the ^ of which is to be traced to Another plural 
termination is *¥ in which we can recognize the Sanskrit fj:. The 
second person singular 3Tf is from the wr of the second Aorist ; 
and the first person singular is i resulting from the fusion of tKe 
augment q with the of the second Aorist. The third person 
singular and plural aud the first person singular of the Atmana- 
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pada are the sami as the oorreepo “^ing ones of the Parasmaipada 
Imperfect, both numbers of the second person are the same as the 
corresponding Atmanepada of the Imperfect, and the ^ of the 
first person plural is transferred from the Present. 

The terminations of the Second Future are made up as in 
Sanskrit by prefixii ? W W to those of the Present Tlie Atma- 
nepada first person singular has however W instead of W. In 
one instance, /v-., trom CT, the W is corrupted to S’, 

In the C(3nditional terminations the W occurs everywhere, but 
the other portions are transferred ironi other tenses The ending 
STT of the third person singular fm* is of course the W of the 
Imperfect ; the 3% <^f the phiral has been transferred from the 
Aorist, Imperfect, or Potential ; the and ^ of WT and WT are 
brought over from the Atmanepada and Parasmaipada of the 
Present ; W is wr, and the ^ of the plural is from the 

Imperfect. In Sanskrit, the shoit terminations ot the imperfect 
and other tenses are added to the W in the Comlitional ; but here 
there is a mixture of both the short and the long, and also of the 
two Padas. We find the same mixture in the Atmanepada. 

It will thus appear that the Present and Future have preser^d 
jnost of the Sanskrit terminations, and the*other tenses only about 
two or three besides tho terminations that have thus been pre- 
served or transferred by analogy from one tense to another, tliere 
are others which cannot be thus explained. Such are % Almane- 
pada first person plural of tho Present ; and of the Parasmai- 
pada second and first person plural, and rvx third person singulai 
W second person singular and % first person plural of the Atma- 
nepada of the Perfect ; ^ second person plural and first person 
Y)lura] Parasmaipada, and ^ and r'4 third person singular and 
plural and first person plural Atmanepada, of the Imperfect ; 

second person plural and first person plural Parasmaipada 
of the Aorist, and first person plural of the Atmanepada of the 
same; ^ first person plural Atmanepada of the Future ; and grr 
Parasmaipada and Atmanepada of the first person of the Con- 
ditional. These are unquestionably fi^rms of the root tacked 
on to the base in the particular tense.s wnen the old terminations 
were forgotten, or some of them may be tiaced directly to the ter- 
minations of the Sanskrit Aorist iff, and m, which themseiives, 
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fts you know, are forms of 3W,. Of these, the Parasmaipada 
jecond person plural ^ is ro be traced to the corresponding 
Sanskrit of the Present of and and first person plural 
to the of RFiT of the Imperfect and W: of the Present respecti- 
vely. The penultimate R of W: is lengthened for the same reason 
as that of is in forming The Atmanepada ?RT of the 

second singular comes from the of of the Imperfect, ^ 

third person singular, from the RT of sPtT of the same ; and and 
JStk first person plural are to be referred to such Atmanepada 
forms as W and RTR. Of the last two, ^ appears to be a new 
formation form and ncR is the old Vedic archetype of 

You will thus see that w^hen the original s^anskrit forms w^ere 
fo^'^-otten, new ones corresponding to them wore constructed in the 
Pali, not only by the use of false analogies, but also by taking one 
h^rm distinctively expressive the sense of a particuiar mood or 
tense as a base, and appending first only the personal terminations 
of the Present, as in the case of the Potential : and secondly, the 
forms of the root ’apr. You will hereafter find that the modern 
vernaculars have resorted to one at least of these two modes of re- 
construction ; and similarly, the beginnings in the Pali of a mode 
of cemstructing new case-forms widely prevalent in the modern 
dialects was brought to your jiotice before: o that the spirit or 
turn of mind which has been in operation in the formation of the 
vernacular speech of the country, has h^cn the same since very 
remote times. 

The terminatioiii* with an initial consonant are in the general 
tenses appended through the intervention of the vowel f; but in 
some oases there are forms directly corrupted from iSanskrit; as 
Sanskrit '^'he temporal augment R 

is often ojiiitted, as RRT or SRTRr, or SRUTF, or 

The several varieties of the A Tlst, and the mauy special forms of 
the Perfect, have for the most part gone out of use. The Passive 
is formed by the addition of R as in Sanskrit, sometimes with the 
augment sometimes without, in which last case the conjunct 
consonant is corrupted according to the prevailing rules; as 
Rwftr, The forms in a good many cases are 

the same in Sankrit, only phonetically altered ; as 
in which oases w’p see the that the RT of WT is changed to f , and 
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^ and Jnr under Samprasn rana. The causal is formed by addinif 
3in^ or anw and or ainr ; as or and or wTsfil. 

These forms I have already explained. The Past Passive Parti- 
ciple is formed as in Sanskrit, and in many cases the forms are the 
same. The Absolutivo is formed by using the terminations 
f<IR, and r^. The first is the same as the second, the semivowel 
V having only undergone Saraprasarana ; and they are to be traced 
to such Vedic form^ as &c., which have disappeared 

cT 

in Classical Sanskrit. The Infinitive is formed by adding ^ as in 
Sanskrit, or which, J have already observed, is one of the many 
ways in which the Vedic Infinitive is formed. It has become 
obsolete in the later Sanskrit. 

Now it the Pali grew up naturally in the manner 1 have des* 
cribed, it could not come to possess the several grammatical forms 
it exhibits unless they were in use in Sankrit at the time when it 
branched off. It has, as we have seen, preserved eight of the ten 
Tenses and Moods, wdience it follows that verbal forms of these 
Wtote then currant in the language. Pali therefore represents 
Middle Sanskrit or the usage that prevailed during the period 
between the composition of the Brahmanas and Yaska or Panini 
and must have begun to be formed during j;hat period. We shall 
hereafter find that latter i'rakrits represent the third stage in the 
development of the Sanskrit that in which a good many of the 
verbal forms ceased to be used ; and thus bear to what 1 have 
called classical Sanskrit the same relation that the Pali does to 
Middle Sanskrit. 


* * * * 

We will now proceed to consider those valuable specimens of 
the ancient languages of the country which have been preserved in 
inscriptions. The most impCitant of these are the edicts of Asoka, 
the pious king of Fataliputra in Magadha, the modern Behar, who 
flourished in the middle of the third century before Christ. These 
edicts contain the king's religious and moral injunctions to his 
subjects, and set forth his own ideas, belief, and conduct In these 
matters. Five different versions of them have been discovered, 
inscribed on rocks in different parts of the country. There is one 
at Oirnar, near Jungad in Kathiawar, another at Dhauli in 
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Kattak, and a third at Kapurdigiri or Sahbazgarln* in Afghanistan. 
These have been published and examined. The Girnar version 
has been copied several times, but the other two only once, and 
hence there are a good many imperfections in our existing copies 
of them. Another version has recently been discewered at 
Jaugad near Qanjam, in the Northern Circars, and copied by a 
Madras Civilian. It is unfortunately greatly mutilated, not 
more than two of the fourteen edicts being found complete, 
and but a few words left of some. The fiftli lias recently been 
discovered by General Cunningham at Khalsi, near Masuri in 
the Himalayas, and has not yet been published. Other edicts 
of the same king are found inscribed on columns which exist ui. 
Delhi, Allahabad, and other places At Dliaiili and Ganiam ther^* 
exist, along with the edicts mentioned above, others vhich 
answer to these Another Inscription of Asi ha has been found at 
Babhra in Rajputana, which consists of a letter to the Buddhist 
congregation. 

These Inscriptions are in three different dialects, closely 
related to each other. The Girnar dialect is very much like ibo 
Pali. That of the Dhauli, Ganjam, and Klialsi versions presents 
peculiarities which are found in a later Prakrit called Magadhi 
by the grammarians. Such are the substitution of fT for , n* for 
the 9Tt of the nominative singular of masculine nouns in 3?, 
the termination of the locative instead of i e Pali and 
for Sff^. The Babhra and the column ins riptioiis are also in 
this dialect. The Sahbazgarhi recension admits of some con- 
junots such as and the sibilants sr and ^ which in the others 
and in Pali are changed to But it is a question v\hethcr tliesc 
are dialectic peculiarities, or are to be attributed to a confusion 
of the vernacular with Sanskrit. I will nf)w place before you 
short specimens of these dialects 
Girnar, edict VIII. 

sill® ' ^ ^Tsn’ 

I ilwiw r ^ ^ 

‘ Published since in Corp. Insc. A sixth \ersion existing a. Manshera in 
the Panjab was discovered after the above was published. I have made us© 
of the latest readings ot the versions. 

40 I R. G. B]MMi4arkar*s Works, VoL IV. ) 
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nifm qqrr wfir ^stt ^ aisr. 

Sanskrit : — 

3TfitW5?m5?Tt TTITRT f^g T ^ '^ ra T" f^Tq7t%5: • ^ ^HWqTRT- 

f^CWCTwnjR I ^ THTT I 
H^r v T ^ S ^Ni I am? 5 n g<ui i j ; n T uiM t =J3r ^tht ^ ^Faftmif ?p^5t ^ 

^ ^F«t«i(wqr i 

Translation :— 

“ Some time ago kings went on pleasure excursions. Hunting 
and such others were the diversions here. But Priyadarsin, the 
favourite of the gods, began the search of enlightenment when he 
had been a crowned monarch for ten years. Hence this excursion 
( course ) of righteousness. It consists of this, tiz. seeing Bralr 
manas and Sramanas, and bestowing gifts, seeing the religious 
elders and presenting gold, and seeing country-people and giving 
instruction in righteousness and in the investigation of the law. 
Since that time king Priyadarsin has been taking great delight 
in the glories of the next world/’ 

It is not usual in these inscriptions to mark tlie double or 
assimilated consonants. Tljence we do not find them here except 
in the case of double nasals which aro^ indicated by an anusvdra 
followed by the nasai. There is, as in Pali, no other phonetic 
change ; q1?r we see becomes qfS* and H becomes optionally ? ; and 
^nTRT the nominative plural, lor ^5Tr the genitive singular, 
Hwr the nominative singular, and all other cases are just like 
those in that dialect. We have the Aorist forms ending in an 
anusvara followed by us in Pali. But there are some dif- 
ferences ; is grTrf?^ in Pali as it is in the other recensions 

of this same inscription, is though agrees with 

the rules of Pali grammar and must have existed in the language; 
the ^ of tpnrnt is opposed to Pali usage, but the engraver may 
have committed a mistake ; is for j being .changed 

to before the conjunct according to the rule we have noticed. 

is BTrSW in Pali ; but the inscription perhaps represents the 
prevailing usage more correctly ; and the is lengthened in 
pro bably through mistake. There ire thus very few cases of real 
difference, and though they might be considered to point to a 
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dialectical variety of the nature of those we find in the different 
versions of the edicts, still the lanpuage is in the same stage of 
growth as the Pali. 

The following is the Dhauli version collated with that at 
Ehalsi and completed : — 

'5r I 

We here observe the varieties mentioned before, the change 
of^^towand the nominative in ir. We also see for 

3niT5 for I^rrir or ( =^<Mi) for ^(Tfg. and »R!T 

w oniR for stl^OF.. Ho then hero wo have another dialect. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbtizgarhi version: — 

sffitifefr gtr Majfwj sgtr n»nr ^ 

srftrmfH m ^tRfinr fgqaffi rs^ ^ smfin^T ^mr fttjftr 

Htnra 3Rr Frf?r srtmwtrird ^ Sre 

Here we have the oonjunots fnr, S’, &c.. and the three Sanskrit 
siBilants ; and also gr^iirt^ for 

The reason why we liave not one .same ersion at all the three 
places must be that it was the intention Oi the king to publish the 
edicts in the dialect of each particular place. The Dhauli-Khalsi 
dialect is as observed before, used in the column inscriptions, and 
also in that found at Babhra. The king’s predilection for it can 
he plausibly accounted fiir only on the supposition that it was his 
own native tongue. If so, this dialect m ist have prevailed in 
Magadha, v hioh country was under his immediate rule, and the 
capital of which was Pataliputra, w hsr<- he reigned. And this 
accounts for the fact that it is used in the ins« riptions at Dhauli 
and Ganjam, since they are : .tuated in the contiguous country. 
One peculiarity of this language, in. thj nominative singular of 
nouns in ar ending in «r is met with even in the Girnar recension, 


1. #IT Kh, 

3. PC for !f Kh. 
6. fWRr for BHT Dh. 


2. Kh. 

4. Dh. om. 

7. 51^ Kh. 


5. (HVuDdl Kh. 
8. fmsf Kh. 
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which may he explained hy the supposition that the edicts were 
drawn up first in the kind's dialect bxit were translated into the 
dialect of each province, the translation however being not 
executed carefully enough to expunge all peculiarities of the 
original draft. It would thus appear that the grammarians of the 
later langua.;es had more solid grounds than mere fancy for 
calling that Prakrit which bears close resemblance to this language 
by the name of Maj. idlil. Here then we find specimens of three 
dialects prevalent in three widely distant provinces; but we 
sliould bear in mind that the difference between them is ■mall, 
while in the languages that are spoken in these countries at the 
present day it is so great as to make it difficult for the natives of 
one province to understand those of another. 

In tlie many other ancient monuments existing in the country 
we often find inscriptions which are principally in two languages, 
the Sanskrit and the Pali or Prakrit, understanding by this term 
simply a dialect derived from the Sanskrit. Those in the latter’ 
(Pali) are m<).stly connected with Buddhism •, though some Bud- 
dhistic inscriptions also, such as those discovered by G^eral 
t’unningham at Mathura several years ago, are in Sanskrit. 
In the oaves at Kanheri, Jlasik, Junnar, Nanaghat, Karih, 
and some other places in this Presidency, and in the Bhi'lg^ 
lopes, we h.ive Pali or Prakrit inscriptions. Most of these are 
shori, but at Nasik we have long ones, in the caves of Usavadata, 
and Clolamiputra. The language of these latter is Pali ; and but 
a few forms are peculiar, such as ?W and ffer for which the Pali 
ha^ f?<icT and Past Passive Participles of ?T and ^ ; and % for 
the numeral two, the Pali form being % or In Usavadata's 
caves we have one inscription entirely in Sanskrit, the rest are 
ill Pali OP- Pr.nkrit, but we have an intermixture of Sanskrit 
worpU, and the conjnncls ST, and ?T often appear. In these and 
•■malier inscriptions we have such words as glT for glT, for 

"r7?Tr, for ^1^ for while the Pali forms of these 

words arc 'Tpr, and Some of these inscriptions 

were engraved so late as the third century, when the Pali could 
hardly have been the vernacular ; hut it had become the sacred 
language of the Buddhists ; the mendicant priests for whom the 
caves were intended and even educated lay meml)ers of th^ t pey- 
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suasion understood it ; and henoe it was used in these inscrip* 
tions as Sanskrit was in others. 

The style of Ootamiputra’s charters, abounding as it does in 
long compounds and elaborate expressions, is very unlike the 
plain and simple language of Asoka’s edicts. And at the end of 
these and that of his son, we are told that the officers of these 
kings who caused the charters to be engraved acted under the 
command, i. e. wrote to the dictation of “ respected persons who 
were the compilers of all such document. ’ ’ It thus appears that 
the Pali was at that time a sacred and a literary language among 
the Buddhists. And as to the language of the other inscriptions, 
which like those of Gotamlputra and his son were not composed 
by learned men, one can easily understand how ignorant persons, 
not knowing Sanskrit or Pali well, but still not ignorant enough 
to know nothing of those languages, would confound together 
Sanskrit, Pali, and vernacular words. Even in our days we find 
the phenomenon in the patrikds or horoscopes written by our 
Josis or astrologers, which are neither in pure Sanskrit nor in 
pure vernacular, but contain a mixture of them both, and the 
Sanskrit words and forms in which are incorrectly written. 

^nd an explanation of this nature I have also to give of 
another variety of language that is found iT> the writings of the 
Northern or Nepalese Buddhists. Tiiese unlike those of the 
Ceylonese and Burmese Buddhists are written in Sanskrit, but in 
such works as the Lalitavist&ra or the life of Buddha we find, 
along with prose passages in pure Sanskrit, a number of verses 
which contain words or forms which are not Sanskrit. Thus, for 
instance, we have:— 

T’TT'gir " 

You will here see that iriir, and Ufr are as in the Pali 
treated like nouns in is dissolved into enf , and there are a 
few other instances of this process, such as for for 

fur fr dec., but that generally the conjunct consonants are 
retained as they are in Sanskrit, and not assimilated. So also 
you have for tnunr genitive singular of urn, 

'BHWlSiWl Imperative second person plural, 

fop inrav, ^c., and even such words as which are Pali jp 
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every respect. But alonf; with these there are other peculiarities 
which must be attributed simply to carelessness. For instance, 
the cage terminations are often omitted, a thing never done either 
in Sanskrit or Pali, as ^nr for vr*T %si^, gnw for ^*r!T when 
governed by for nr# &c. Such con- 

structions as ^w^T«*r5rr: for ^TTf^wfrwr^<wr:: 
for are often to be met with. 

I 

This language has therefore no fixed characteristics atall. We 
have seen that in such words as ^ and ^ above, the final 
consonant is dropped, and these as in Pali and Prakrit made 
nouns in er. But is used in the Sanskrit form also, as 
if^nsr; and there are instances in which other final consonants are 
preserved. Along with such a form as 5for«?rt^ noted above, 
which is constructed on the same principle as the Pali 
such a Sanskrit one as 5nr«n?(T is found. It therefore appears to 
me that this is nut an independent language ; but that the writers 
of the Qathas knew the spoken language or Pali, and that they 
were imperfectly ac luainted with Sanskrit, knowing enough of 
it to see that the assimilation of consonants was a vulgarity ^but 
not acquainted with its grammar. Tliey intended to write in the 
more polished or literary laiiguago, but not knowing it well, often 
used unconsciously the grammatical forms and the peculiar 
words 0 the vernacular. At the time when the Gathas were 
written the claims of the Pali to be considered a separate language 
were probably not recognised, and it constitute 1 the speech of the 
uninstruoted. Those who in this condition of things wished to 
write, could not think of doing so in that form of, speech, and 
therefore wrote in what they considered the language of educated 
men ; but they know it imperfectly, and produced such a hetero- 
geneous compound as we have seen. 



LECTURE III. 

TjfE Prakrits and the apabhramsa. 

On the last occasion we examined the language of the sacred 
books of the Southern Buddhists and found that a large portion 
of the words it contains are pure Sanskrit and the rest are 
Sanskrit words corrupted or transformed according to certain laws 
of phonetic decay. Then by the law of false analogy the less 
used and less known declensional and coningational forms have 
been in inanv cases brought over to the type of those more used 
in Sanskrit and consequently hotter knjmn. So that in the voca- 
hulary and the grammar, tlie laws of growth I traced in the open- 
ing lecture ar9 in operation, but their range is limited, and the 
dialect is in what may be called the first stage of departure from 
Sanskrit. Wcjthen examined the language of the Inscriptions of 
* Asoka and found that it is either the same as Pali or in the same 
stage of development, and that there existed in those times two or 
three varieties of speech slightly differing from each other. To- 
day I i^ropose to examine certain other dialects which exhibit a 
iniich greater departure from the parent iongue. These are the 
Ro-callcd Prakrits For a know'eJgc ofthe-e languages we have 
not to go beyond India, as in the case c»f tlie one we have examin- 
ed Prakrit dialects possessed a literature and a portion of it has 
come down to us. 

The Prakrits 

There exist about six treatises on Prakrit grammar, the most 
ancient of which is VararMci's Prakrtaprakasa. Next comes 
Hemacandra, a Jaina s^'holar of Gujarat, who lived in the twelfth 
century. Ilis work on grammar is known by the name of 
Hannavijakaram, the eight chapter of which he devotes to the 
grammar of the Prak4-its. Hemacandra s treatment of those 
dialects is fuller than Vararuci’s ; and his observation was wider. 
He shov s a very intimate knowledge of the existing literature of 
tbeseHanguages, both sacred and profane, Jaina or Brahmanical. 
His work, and especially the last portion, is full of quotations. He 
must have availed himself of the labours of former scholars, since 
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he often mentions Purvacaryaa. Hemaoandra also wrote a JTosa 
or thesaurus of the DesI words existing in these languages. 
Vararuoi gives the grammar of four dialects, which he calls 
MahfirgBtrl, SaurasenI, Mag^idhl, and Paisficl. The names of the 
first three themselves would show that they were the languages 
spoken or used in the provinces from the names of which they 
are derived, but doubts have been raised as to their genuineness, 
which will be hereafter considered. The Mahar&strl is called the 
principal Prakrit. For instance. Dandin in his K&vy&darsa says- 

“ The language prevalent in Mah&rastra they regard as the 
Pr&krCa pre-eminent ; it is the ocean of jewels in the shape of 
good literary works, and the Setubandha and others are written 
in it'.” 

Vararuci devotes the first nine chapters of his work to the 
MahSrSstrl , and then a chapter each to the rest. The peculiari* 
ties only of the latter dialects and their differences from the 
MahSrastrl are given, and in other respects they are to be con- 
sidered similar to the first. Hemacandra follows the same 
method -, but he does not mention the name Mah&r&strl and speaks 
of the dialect only as the Prakrit. These grammarians and all 
others who have written on the subject treat of the grammat of 
the language etymologically. They take Sanskrit as the original 
lsngua:;e or prakrfi and give rules about the various phonetical 
and grammatical changes which have reduced Sanskrit to the 
Prakrit form. The Pali grammarian Kaccayana treats tlie 
dialect not as one derived from Sanskri! as these writers do, but 
as an independent language, though it is very probable he knew 
Sanskrit, since he uses Sanskrit grammatical terms, and his 
Sutras greatly resemble those in the Katantra and even Panini. 
Vararuoi and Hemacandra derive SaurasenI also from the 
Sanskrit as they do the Maharastri or the principal Prakrit, but 
make the SaurasenI the Prnkrti or basis of the Magadbl and the 
Pai^acl. This appears to be the tradition *■ whence it would Seem 
that older and more developed language or the language of re- 
spectable people was the SaurasenI, and the other two were the 
dialects of border countries used by persons in a lower scale of 

1. HgRfwwrt nfrrt *it^ i 
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society. They have some of the peculiarities of tlio Sauraseni, 
and come nearer to it than to tlie Maharastri. Uemacandra gives 
the grammar of two more dialects, ihe Culika PaisacI and the 
Apabhramsa, the latter r)f which v as according to Dandin, the 
language of Abhlras < cowherds ) and others. Another gram- 
marian of the name ol Trivikrama «i\os in liis Prakrtasutravrtti 
the grammar of those six dialect'* He lived after Hcmacandra, 
since he mention**^ Inm in the introduction to his work, 
and his book resembles llemacaiulrri h a g(‘od deal. There is 
another work by Candra called bha‘*acandrika which is a 
meagre production. Another still o* tlie same nature, the author 
of which is Laksmidhara, mentions ibe snme six dialects; so that 
the expression Sadl)ha‘-a seem*- to havt^ become proverbial. 

^he Mahar5<-trl derived importance from its literature. 
From the manner in which Djindin si)eaks ol that literature it ap- 
pears to have been vei> exien'*i\o and valuable, tie himself 
mentions one wmrk, the Setubandha, a poem attributed to Kalidasa 
but written by one Pravarasena. vlawe ‘fame, ' Bana ‘^aysin his 
Harsacarita, “ reached the other vidr of the ocean by means of the 
Setu ” T find in a Ms. in the col(»])iu n at the entl of each a‘?v«asa 
or C|tnto, sometimes rsT ( thus in the Daia- 

mukhavadha composed by the pH'-nenHi** Pravarasena), and some- 
times, *s in the Dasainukha- 

vadha, the work ot Kalida'-u composed b> x^ravardsena ) Some 
kings of Kasmir bore the name ol I ravara emi, hut Hiere is nothing 
to show' that any one of them w a- the poet \^ho wTotc this work. 
There is a collection ol sevtm hundred song** chietly of an 
amorous nature, by a ]U)et of the name ol Hala w'hich is called 
the Saptasath We l»a\e \n editnui of ihis in Roman characters 
by Prof. Weber Another long poem entitled the Gaiulavadha- 
kavya by a poet named V'akpatir'na, wuo lived at the court of 
Yasovarman, king of Kano^, in Hie eari \ part of the eighth century, 
was discovered by Dr. BuhJer anout three \ears ago. And several 
other works may turn up, if diligent search is made for them. 
The Eavyaprakasa contains about ^5 Prakrit verses quoted to 
illustrate the rules laid down by the author, and Sarngadhara 
also gires a good many in his PaddhatL 

The religious books of the Jainas form another very extensive 
41 [ B. G. Bbandarkar'i Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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branoh of Prakrit literature. ProU Weber thinks the language of 
these to be later than the Pali and earlier than the Prakrits, so as 
to occupy a middle position, and calls it Jaina-MSgadhl* But 
Hemacandra himself, who must have known his religious books 
well, and was, as I have observed, a great Prakrit scholar, treats 
it as the principal Prakrit or MaharSstrl, and in his grammar of 
this he in several places gives forms of words peculiar to his 
sacred language, which after the example of his Brahmanic 
brothers he calls ilrsa Prakrta.' In giving his first rule about 
the Magadhi dialect, viz., that the nom. sing, of Masc, nouns takes 
the termination 7, he says : — As to what the fathers have said 
about the Arsa ( works ) being composed in the Ardha-Magadhl 
dialect in such words as these: ‘ the ancient Sutra is composed in 
the Ardha-Magadhi dialect’, they have said so in consequence of 
the observance of this rule and not of those that follow.* Thus if 
one chooses to call the sacred language of the Jainas Ardha* 
M&gadhI on account of this Magadjjil peculiarity and a few other 
archaisms, one may do so ; and I shall presently have to observe 
that the great many dialects which writers on poetics give, differed 
from each other in such insignificant particulars only. But it is 
clear that Hemacandra considers the distinction to be slight, and 
identifies the dialect with the prinoip^ Prakrit ; and both he and 
the Jaina fathers refer it to the class of the Prakrits of the 
grammarians.' 

1 I ^ I 1 1 

I ft ftiinTt ft q sg q rft I Ho has also said before, that the 
rules he is going to give even with regard to the ordinary Prakrit should 
not be considered universal* 

inwnft ft^Rrar 1 

3 The only specific grounds one can find in Prof. Weber's book in support of 
the assertion that the Jaina dialect occupies a middle position are these 
1. That uninitial ’T, ^ and other consonants are dropped in the 

MahSrSstrl leaving only the voweU and preserved or softened in the Pali, 
while in the Jaiaa books ^ is substituted for them ; i, e,, the different 
stages of phonetic corruption in this case are, the consonants in their 
original or softened forms, then l|;^for them, and lastly their elision. 2. That 
^ is preserved in the Pali> and changed everywhere to ^ in the MahStSsfrl; 
while in the Jaina dialect initial ^ remains unchanged except in enolytics. 
3* That the loo. sing, of ncunei in ^ ends in or f% which We find in the 
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But it is in the dramatic plays that we find these dialects 
principally used. Writers on Poetics prescribe that a particular 
dramatic person should speak a particular dialect. Sanskrit is 
assigned to respectable men of education, and women in holy 
orders ; SaurasenI, to respectable ladies in their prose speeches, 
and the Mahftrastrl or the principal Prakrit, in the songs or verses 
put into their mouths. SaurasenI is also assigned to inferior 
characters ; and the MSgadhl and Paisacl to very low persons. 
The general rule is that a dramatic person should speak the 
language of the country to which he or she is supposed to belong. 
Later writers give more minute rules. For instance, the author 
of the SShityadarpana assigns Magadhi to the attendants in the 
royal seraglio, Ardhamagadhl to footmen, royal children, and 

lauguage of the column inscriptions ; while it is and ^ in the Pali and 
in the Prakrit. 

Now as to the first, the iTJs not prior to the elision, but con temp oranoous 
or subsequent to it, being found even in the modern vernaculars. It was 
introduced simply to facilitate pronunciation ; i. c., it is a strengthened 
form of the vowel. Thus the Prakrit of qr^ foot is qT3T, but in Marathi wo 
have gjtr ; so Skr., rm Pr-. TTU TI. ; Skr.. ^ftaTT Pr.. 

M., &c. &c. The ^ occurs not only in Jaina books, but everywhere, c. g, 
in the Oaudavadhakilvya (see below) ; and Hom.acandra does tell us in his 
Sutra ^ remains after the elision of a conso- 

nant is pronounced like a soft IT. With regard to the second, initial ^ is 
found unchanged in the Gaudavadha in a groat many places. Thus in 
stanza 242 we have the negative particle in 241 for in 

245 5175 ^or 511^, and in 251 •Tg’ for •Hg. These instances I have found on 
simply opening the Ms. at random and no groat search was necessary. 
Hemacandra also in his Sutra following another, OT:, 
the initial 7 is sometimes changed to Ur, sometimes not. to the third, 
the termination may constitute a peculiarity of the language, but 
it is by no means an index to its higher anfiqUity, since it ocours in the 
pronominal locative of the principal Prakrit. There are several peculiari- 
ties in the Jaina books, and a many of them are noticed by our 

Grammarian, but they do not show an earlier stage of development. 

This continues still to be my view, notwithstanding all that has since 
been published on the subject. Dr. Hoernlo, in the introduction to his 
edition of Capda’s PrSkptalaksapa makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of wbioh is given in that book, is more 
ancient than the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacandra. But it is not at all 
difficult to see that he is altogether on a wrong track. He says there ic 
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merchants, Pracjra to the Vidusaka and others, AvantikI to 
sharpers, warriors, and clever men of the world, Daksinatya to 
gamblers, Sakan to Sakaras, Sukas, and others, Bahlika to celestial 
persons. Dravidi t(^ Draviilas aud others, 5bhlri to cowherds, 
Candaliki to outcastes, A})hlrl and Sabari, also to those who live 
by selling wood and leaves, an I Paisfiei to dealers in charcoal. 
Hand'inaids. if they do not behmg to a very low class, should 
speak Sauraseni. Some of the modern grammarians also mention 
as large a number of dialects. Rut whether these were actually 
used by writers of dramatic plays in accordance with the rules of 
Rhetoricians, or, if the> wore, what cemstituted the exact dif- 
ference between these various languages, it is impossible to deter- 
mine so long as we have iiot got* satisfactory editions of the plays. 


notbins in Heniiicandra corr«'N]io»uling to tlio rule given by Camla about 
dropping the final vowfl of the brst meniber of a compound when tbo 
initial vowel of the si’cond is followed Ijjjr a consonant, in such words as 
dhana l adhya, indra, which in that Prakrit have the forms 

dhanaddhri, de* irtdo, <S:c. This ( hange. how over, does come under Hema- 
candra’s rule I. which provides for the shortening of a long vowel 
when followed by a conjunct consonant. The short vowels corresponding to 
cr and and and among the instances given by HemacandriV we 

have narindo for narrndra^ rhoruUha for adhurosiha, vlluppala for wlot- 
pala d:c. Dr. Hoernle thinks the changes oF % to short c and ot u to short o 
are later Prakrit changes. Put he will find many instances of thorn in the 
Pali, which certainly IS v\n o’der dialect than any Jaina Prakrit. They 
are, he says, unknow ri to C’ m-li. Canda’s work is a very meagre production, 
in which very little endeaN^’ir i'' made to clas'-ify facts; and thus he 
must be supposed to include these changes under his very general rule that 
one vowel taken the place of anncher rowel ( IT. 4 ). The instance ginhati 
incidentally given by him in connection with another rule does not show 
that in his Prakrit the form geaha did not exist, much less that the change 
of i to e was unknown. Then with regard to consonants. Dr. Hoernle says 
that there are five points in which the ‘‘older Prakrit*’ of Capda, as he calls 
it, differs from the Prakrit of Vararuci and Hemacatidra. One of these is 
** the preservation of the dental n in every case.” For this statement the 
Doctor quotes the authority of a ^utru in which we are told by 
W and 3i;,do not exist in the T*rakrit, as compared with another version of 
that Sutra which says that and 5C^do not exist ( IT. 14 ). This last 

version no doubt provides for the change of ^ in all cases ; but the other 
which denies the non-cxistenee or affirms the existence of^ cannot mean 
that it exists or is unclutffged in all cases. Tbo denial of noii-ezistenoe otr 
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Still in those oases in which we have the assistance of the older 
Prakrit grammarians, the characteristics of each can be made 
out with fulness and certainty. To illustrate his rules about the 
MagadhI, Hemacandra quotes from the speeches of the fisherman 
and the two policemen in vSakuntala, of the Ksapanaka from the 
Mudraraki^asa, and Rudhirapriya from the Venisamhara. 

The points in which the Maghadhi chiefly differs from the 
principal Prakrit and Sauraseni are these : — r and h; of these are 
changed to and sr : and ^ of Sanskrit to and ^ to f? ; and 

^ is not assimilated as in from the noni. sing, of 

niasc. nouns ends in instead of sir. which is the Prakrit ending ; 
the gen. sing, of masc. and neut. nouns optionally in 3TO as 
and the form of the nom. sing, of tlu' first personal pronoun is 

affirmation of ©xistenco only vro\o> its ovist enco or romaining unchanged 
in snw/^ ca^o^. Uosido'^ wo have a specific rule »vlioro wo are told that a 
letter of the ?? cla^s tviko'^ the place of the corresponding letter of tke 
class ( ITT. 10), thus providing for the eh.aiure of-f and the instance 

given is hir v^Tr^lT ^his nilo. the Doctor thinks, holds good in 

cases, for which however there is no authoritv whatever, and he gives 
none. Again, he s:iys that his statement i.s proved by the uniform .spelling 
of the Prakrit examples with v in MSS A and B, which, according to him, 
contain the older version of the work. I, however, find that the spelling 
III his edition, which is the speUlngot A and B. follows uniformly, with one 
or two exceptions, in >^hieh we must suppose a mistake, the rule laid down 
by Hemacandra, that initial n is optionally changed to «, while 

medial w is necessarily so changed. The instances are - all the case- 
terminations which are to bo traced to the Sanskrit terminations having n 
in them, such as j?,, and of; i}|u|o'ri for ( !• D. inmait for 

*I«RRT: ( f • ), A- < I- 21 >. JfTofT ( I. 24 ) for gffffr^ for 

(II-l', ifqol for 11.81 )_ for 4 ^. 

sror < fl* 24), Sim for ( Iff- 6 ), f®*' «n^»W (Hl.lS) and 

? 3 |nf for (in. 30). The .second point is *‘the preservation of the 
medial single surd unaspirate consonants with the only exception of it.** 
Thi.s simply means the preservation of r, /, and /> which according to the 
other grammarians are generally dropped. Caijda agrees with these in 
dropping not only k\ but g , and tl. Whether therefore the preservation 
of c, (, and j), supposing that Canda really allows it, marks off bis 
Prakrit as older than that of Hemacandra or Vararuci is more than 
questionable. But, as a matter of fact in HI, 12, he does provide for their 
change to . 7 , d, and h ; and the change of / to r/ is a Sauraseni, 1 . e , 
a local change, and does not indicate priority of tiiqo. Besides, evep 
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If we apply the test furnished by these rules tu the severs 
dialects used by the characters in the Mrcchakatika as it is in 
existing editions, which play contains a large variety of 
characters, and consequently of speech, we shall find that the 
language of the Cand&las, the Sak&ra, his servant Sthavaraka, 
and even Kumbhiraka and Vardham&naka, is MSgadhl, though 
the rules about and g are scarcely observed. There is 

hardly any dialectic difference in their speeches. But the 
S&hityadarpana would lead us to expect his C&ndaliks and Ssk&rl 
respectively in the first two oases, and .ArdhamagadhI in the last 
three. As before observed, some admixture of MagadhI character!' 
sties constitutes this last dialect. Under this view there are 
instances of the use of the ArdhamagadhI. as Lassen remarks, in 

the dropping of these consonants must have been contemplated by him, 
For in the instances given in the book, they are dropped in all the manu- 
scripts used by Dr. Hoernlo, oven in A and B, which according to him con- 
tain the older version. Thus wo have ( I* 12 ), 

or ipqrorrW-T for vfrR?!’; ( 1, 16 ), ^ for (T. 23 and everywhere else), 

fgr<nM>-k’ fo'' IfTUcT: ( I- )* (II- S). g sT Cad -a# 

wk for H. ’ HfRTO (H- *)• ^ for ( H. 4 ). ^ for fjpr, 

for for ( ff- 5 ). for for 

( If- 10 ), or for ( n- n ). ny-# for nfir:, iry-f for 

(11.17), &c. dtc. It IS very much to be rogrotted that the Doctor should 
in all these cases have sot aside the readings of his manuscripts and in- 
vented his own with the and standing in the words, instead of be- 

ing dropped. This invention or re.storation, as he calls, it, is based on a 
singular inference that he deduces from a single word, given as a 
Prakrit word in the book. He says it must originally have been but the 
copyist, not knowing of such a word being in the later Prakrit which he 
knew, took it as the Sanskrit and wrote accordingly. If, therefore, 
was the Prakrit word in this case, it must have been so in all those 
cases in which occurs in the book, and so Dr. Hoernle makes 
throughout. But it did not strike him that if the copyist knew Prakrit 
enough to see that was not a Prakrit word, he must have seen that 
also was not a Prakrit word and could not have given it as such. Now 
the reason why these consonants were not admitted by Cap^a, according 
to the manuscripts A and B, among those that are dropped, hut only 
among those that are softened roust be that all these rules are only general 
and not universal, and there were as maLy instances of softening as of 
(Iropping. Besides, I have ali^^Ady said that Cani^a’s work is perfunctory. 
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the Prabodhacandrodaya. The dialect used by M&thura, the 
keeper of the gambling-house in the Mrochakatika, is somewhat 
different. In his speeches, we sometimes find and si. used for 
^ and W, and sometimes not. The nom. sing, ends in ait, as in 
the Mah&r&strl or SaurasenI, in some oases, in others it ends in if 
as in the MSgadhi, and sometimes in T as in the Apabhraiiita ; 
and the gen. sing, sometimes ends in ang as in the M&gadhl. If 
the text is to be depended on, the Daksinttya which Vitvanatha' 
attributes to gamblers may be such a mixed language. 

It would thus appear that if all these inferior dialects did exist 
and were used by dramatic writers, they differed from each other 
in unimportant particulars, and that most of them belonged to 
the MagadhI species, since the MSS. have confounded them with 
lllit- MagadhI of the grammarians. Hence we are justified in 
taking the real number of Prakrit dialects used for literary pur- 
poses to he six, viz., those mentioned by ITemacandra,Trivikrama, 
and Laksmidhara. 


and does nut show aecuraoy of ubservatiou and statement. The third 
point is the preservation of the medial single surd aspirate consonants 
•“With the only exception ofA,/t: are preserved. But III. 11 

provides for the change of these to and v, if wo look to the sense of 

the Batra and also to some of the instances that are given. The change of 
^ to is a Sauraseni peculiarity. Of the two remaining points one is the 
insertion <'f ij- to avoid the hiatus caused by the dropping of a consonant, 
about which 1 have already spoken, and the other is unimportant. 

There is, theretore, no (juestion that the Prakrit, a meagre grammar of 
which IS given in the work edited by Dr. Hocrnle, is not older than Homa- 
candra's. — ( 1887 ). 

1 Another gambler without a name is introduced in the same scene* 
whoso language Prof. Lassen thinks is DSksinatyS and Miltbura's, Avan« 
tiki. Very few speeches, however, are given to the former, and it is not 
possible to come to any definite conclusion from them ; but so far as they 
go, there is hardly any difference between his dialect and that of MSthura. 
The Professor is led to attribute two language's to gamblers by the anno- 
tator on the SShityadarpana whom he quotes, and who explains 

word is to be so understood, in the next line 

is not wanted, and neither nor For, supposing the warriors 

and olev^er worldly men were gamblers, gambling was not confined to them; 
whence there is no reason to mention them in particular. 
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Dftndin mentions a work of the name of Brhatkatha written in 
the language of the ghosts, i. r . in the PaisSc!. Dr. Biihler has 
recently, obtained a trace of the work, and arrangements liave been 
made for getting it copied. ' It is traditionally ascribed to a poet of 
the name of Gunadliya. 

Let us now examine cursorily the principal Prakrit and the 
Saurasenl which ranks next to it in literary importance, but, 
which, as the model of the inferior dialects and as the 
language used by the higher class of Prakrit-speaking 
dramatic persons in their prose speeches, is more important than 
the other. Here, as before, 1 will place a specimen of each before 
you : — 


I Maharastrl ) 

61. ftn’lstiantf grnrf I 

^ Mtlti i^rg[3T] 'flufiti tf: h Rgi^Fott II 
(>3. m ^i+wiii ftm gr^ft i 

ei^g7MrW'ifH(ii| surlir ■HurfSiT i^gnri 3T3TT''r ii 

67. ’ifigf n’lar) 3gf>jjr»«i sjgT f% i 

^ awnmr fipft fmitgr ti 

99. 3nf^ fibrlar Ifiml at r[3tT jfyw^niaTHTftgjt ' 

snmwr f% Rwm^oniPiuii h^h i b i n 


The (Sanskrit of this would be 


( Uaudavaho '. 


ftl. gr ^g r w rr i 

V <4iPo M^i+iiii«i 5Tn'*wnr a srsT't-w: n 

(id. fufriifg fPTT i 

STWWT It 

67. 5iT*nri?T 4^*1 ft 4'IMii'^HIttr ?j4rft I 
5’Trwtnn' fifetrfg firgrggft II 
99. 3TfiiT i 

^rgsrnmft ft^mrft^nreoTr wSf^rm: n 

61. “ Victorious are the great poets who, establishing their 
greatness by their own words, do obtatin praise only. 


1 So Dr. Biihler told me at the time; and on a subsequent occasion I myself 
thought I had found a trace of the ^ork. But up to this time all our searob 
has proved fruLtiess* (1887). 
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63. “Those whose hearts appreciate the true beauty of poetry 
experience joys even in poverty and sorrows oven in prosperity/' 

67. “Even a small degree of LaksmI when enjoyed adorns 
and delights, but the divine Sarasvati if imperfect is an un- 
speakable mockery." 

09. “There lives a king named Yasovarman who deliglits 
, Indra by removing all the distresses of the world and whose 
virtues have reached the ends of the quarters. ’ ’ 


[ Saurasen! J 

I 3nnnrff4^i if ^ ^rsf • 

?f ott or J^^ri^onTr 

ftrf OTSpnror I 


The Sanskrit of this would be ; — 

I wwrfeyr fe i 55ft ^ 

wwt I 5^ fRf * nr? ^ TTTfSr- 

ftfiWjRfTsgifsFrfiT #r 0T5f if ifr^^rr^irirr fw5T?5^^^- 

gf sr ^iToa^iw ?f ^^^nf^cffiarf wiirfrir 


“What 1 thou hast obliged me. Here I embrace. But I do 
not catch a glimpse of my dear friend, my sight being obstructed 
by the flow of tears. Friend, the contact of thy body, hairy like 
a ripened lotus, cools my body in a peculiar manner to-day 
Moreover, with thy hands clasped and placed 'wev thy liead, do 
at my request humbly say to that person, * Unfortunate as I am, 
I have not feasted my eyes long, by lookn-.g Ireely at the moon 
of thy face which rivals the blown lotus in beauty 


In the MS. of the Gaudavadha, from wliioh the fiist 
aatraot is given, and ^ preceded by 3T and f, arc 
marked as 7 and Tf. In MSS. of other works, the ^ does 
not appear ; but there can be no question that it represents 
the later pronunciation correctly, since as already remarked 
in a note, this O’ is observed in some of the modern vern- 
naculars. But it is to be pronounced like a strengthened ef or err 


42 [ & a. BlMMi«erkM*i Works, Yok lY. ) 
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and not like the heavy semi-vowel that I mentioned in my obssr* 
vaiions on the Pali. 

(I) Phonktic changes common to Pali and Prakbitb 

From these extracts you will observe that phonetic decay has 
made (greater progress in these dialects than in the one we have 
examined. The changes in the Pali are, with a few exceptions, 
such as may he attributed to the circumstances and vocal pecu-' 
liarities of a foreign race. But in the Prakrits the ususal pro- 
cesses of enrruption have a wider range of operation ; though 
even here we shall, as we proceed, find it necessary to ascribe a 
good deal to an ethnc.logical cause. 

And first as regards the phonetic transformations which we 
have noticed in the Pali, 1 have to observe that Prakrits also 
exhibit the same with but slight differences. The vowel siF is 
ohange»l to si as in N3T, aer, nrai, &c. for !fir, &c.; to f as in 
i%Nr, Tgai'iT, f^, &o. for &c.; to T as in Sti’, NTSW, ff, 

&o., for nrfT, &C. When standing alone, it is more often 
changed to ft than in Pali; as in ft^ and fts® for Ntf^and mtSt ; 
ftm or 3Wr, ft^or &c., for arm, ar^, &c., while the Pali forms 
of these w ords are aim and Tg. 

The diphthongs ^ and aft are, as in Pali, changed to if and aif, 
as inipfTrm, aai, itam, &o. for «lm, &c.; and in afriam, 

mrei, ailf'gff &c., for &c.; but in a good many 

instiinces they are dissolved into their elements am and aig", as in 

mjTN, afaai, mar, &c.,for^,5Ra, &c.) Sind 

mrf, mrfft, &c., for aft, &c. This change resembles 

the dissolution of conjunct consonants into the different members, 
and like it, is due to a weak or languid way of pronunciation. In 
if and art the first element or ai is rapidly pronounced, and the 
temporal value assigned to it by the authors of the PrStit&khyae 
is, you will remember, half a matra, while in the Prakrti trans- 
forraations it is one matra. 

The long vowels are, as in Pali, shortened when followed by 
double consonants ; and there is the same or even stronger evi- 
dence of the existence of short <r and ait. In Pali short f and 3" 
followed by a conjunct are in certain cases changed to 7 and 
and from that fact we inferred that they were short. Here in a 
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great many more cases, when so followed, short f is optionally 
Interchangeable with «r, and short T is necessarily replaced by ait, 
as in or or I ^Eic, I £ind 

&o., for sJiT?’, goT, ftc. In several cases CT, 

not followed by a conjunct, is optionally changed to S’, as in f^^mr 
or %3TOT for or for ^prr* &c. The q* in these words 

must for some reason that we will hereafter consider have been 
pronounced short and hence intercliangeable with IT. Sometimes 
the consonant following an q or eir is doubled, as in ^IT, 

&c., for qirq, &c., which could only be 

because those vowels were pronounced short, and the loss of 
quantity thus occasioned was made up for by rendering the pro- 
nunciation heavy and forcible. In other cases the q was so pro- 
nounced by some and not by others ; and so we have qiB’ or q3T 
foT or %qT for &c. The syllables ^ and are 

changed to q and erf oftener than in Pali, the snr of the causative 
and the tenth class becoming q necessarily throughout, as in 
for iTOUtfr, &c. 

All the sibilants are reduced to fT as in the Pali, but in the 
MftgadhI dialect to for HT?g, 5?!q, &c. These 

dialects do not possess the cerebral 55’, and therefore we have 
in tfie place of the Pali 5?, and in .some cases the original Sanskrit 

as in for the Pali PTaypT, and 

Sanskrit A-c., or gq*, or orr^r for the 

Pali gar, qRft, ^c. and qr%T, qrg for the Pali •fra’, &c. 

There are a good many more examples of the change of dentals 
to cerebrals than in the Pali, both through the influence of a 
neighbouring or without it. The ^ and 3r which corrospi^nd to 
g and V are in must cases soltenod to g and ?r. Thus we have gfi* 
for the Pali q(%, as in qf%TTr, qfgglT, for qfifirr, sri^STT, frc., and 
qgft*, qi^r, qqgsr, for qgfir, grrq, or sfrar, or qwr, 

giqor qwT for qtOT, &c.» (Pali qOT ), 
for TOT, 3TOr, &c. 

In Pali the dental nasal g is changed toni: in but a few instances; 
but here it is so changed throughout, necessarily when uninitial, 
and optionally when at the beginning of a word ; as Trsnit, 

forgTPjT, nqq, qqg, &c., and ore or STT, or qf, ohf or for 
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STT| *1^^, •nrtft, &o. The opposite process is however observable In 
the Fai^ScI dialect, where not only have we no instances of this 
change but even the original Sanskrit <0^ is changed to as in 
for 5wr, net, &o. 

The conjunct consonants aref transformed in the Prakrit in the 
same way as in the Pali. In the former however, St, and ^ are 
changed to wr, and not to set as in the latter, as in nnw.^pmiT, stow, 
gnm-, for etwt, &o. To be thus corrupted, 3r.^must 

in the original Sanskrit have been pronounced as if it were 
composed of ^ and n; and sometimes the latter must have been 
so weakly pronounced that the sound of ^prevailed over it and the 
whole became 51^, as in wruT or otTOT.^Ioe’Sr or fRTHir, WiftST or W^teer, 
for 5iT«T, JRTjiT, &c. In the Paisaol and the MSgadhI, however, 
the Puli transformation is retained as in n^STT, ^Rssr, 73nmT, 
STTUHva*. for ^f^TT, &0. 

The conjunct ^ is sometimes changed to corresponding to 
the of the older dialect, and fg to ^ in which case the heavy 
jiUda of g is transferred to the ^ which takes the place of % as In 
cliange of «r.to 'ssr. 

In Pali the consonants of sr only interchange places r i- e- it 
becomes ^ . Prom this and from the change of the initial un- 
combined ^ to it appears that very often the Sanskrit jr, was 
pronounced heavily when the Prakritb arose. The Saurasenl and 
the dialects allied with it have, however, both the Pali and the 
Prakrit corruptions of 4, 

A dental forming a conjunct with a following t; is in a few 
cases changed to the corresponding palatal ; as in nbgr for 

for for for ftfR, fwsrT for f;|r, for 

Sf'irlr for for ^iTVg^r, &c. This seems to arise from 

the fact that ^ was pronounced so lightly that it lost its dis- 
tinctive character, and the conjuncts came to be confused with 
those containing a dental and ^ which, you will remember, are 
changed to a double palatal. In Pali the R. is retained in these 
instances, and the l and vv. ate changed to g and according to 
the general rules, and the %gr of becomes w. Besides the 
conjuncts disjoined in Pali by the interposition of a vowel, we 
have si. and 4 also so treated in the Prakrit, sometimes t^tionally 
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and Bomeiimes neoesBarilj. Thus becomes stniifHr or s ff i ifr, 

( P. 3 IT«IW ); iS^, or 5^, ( P. 9^^ ) ; wRw or WW 

( P. ( P. «mTrnT ) sron#, awftw. ( P. wwwr \ 

(II) Phonetic changes in tub Prakrits 

Having noHoed the changes common to the Prakrits with the 
Pali, we will proceed to consider others distinctive of the former. 
Idost of these were due to the continuous operation of processes 
which come into play in a living language. The Pali exhibits 
but few instances of these processes. The changes observable in 
it are mostly to be traced to one or two vocai peculiarities of l^e 
men who spoke it. At the time when the language received the 
form in which we now find it, the tradition of the original 
Sanskrit was still distinct ; the Pali had not lived an independent 
life detached from its mother for a long time. But with the 
L rakrits the case is different. They show a great many more 
instances of the usual processes, and consequently a much greater 
departure from the parent tongue. We will begin by noticing 
what may be called the softening process. 

The vowels t and K are softened, as we have seen, to short tf 
and eft before conjuncts. These latter sounds are, as indicated in 
the last lecture, more open than the former ;that is, do not require 
th^ tongue to be raised so high as in the case of r and S’. They 
are therefore softer. But since the change principally takes place 
before doubles it may, I believe, be traced to their influence, as T 
have already observed. In that case this would be an instance of 
assimilation. But the change of long f and 37 to long 7 and sft is 
due to softening alone ; as in for for ainfrr, 

for for ^)K 5 r, and for for sflN, W for 

NVgfN for Nrffjg, RWftv for ^ for and for In 

the same way, f and 7 are in rare cases softened to as in fNKI for 
g%r, for ir^ 5 p:,and for sr requires no movement 

of the tongue or lips, while f and ¥ do. It is therefore softer than 
those two vowels. Both th*;, a changes contradict another princi- 
ple to be hereafter noticed, the operation of which is wide, and 
they must therefore be considered special or peculiar changes. 
The manner in which gr is softened has been already detailed. 

!rbe semivowel is often softened to f, as in Aem for egeur, 
for vfter for gfgR, Taftg for gfrairj for wr, &c. 
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Here the effort necessarjr to bring the middle of the tongue closer 
to the palate is economized, while the position of the organs in 
other respects is the same. The <r of the conjunct is sometimes 
softened in this way to g and sometimes to fsr. In the former 
case the resulting 7 is transferred' to the previous syllable and 
forms with the sr contained in it ; as in for for 

efwrf, for for &o. Similarly g is changed 

to 7 as in gwt for for fl’sew, *17^7 for *tmr, ^77 for 

( for <%, &c. 

The surds are softened into sonants. The pronunciation of these 
requires, as you will remember, less exertion than that of the 
former. For, sonants such as 7 , u, 7 , 7 , &c., are pronounced by 
means of mdti, or vocal sound which is produced when the glottis 
is in its natural condition and the chords vibrate, and the surds 
dec. are uttered by sending forth simple breath or 
Sfidsa, to produce which it is necessary to stretch the glottis. 
This effort is .saved by changing the surds to sonants. Thus acL is 
changed to 7 as in HT73T for w*’iT and for 757 ^ ; 7 to 7 as in 
77 , *nr, and 77 , for 77, 77 , and U7, and in 7% for ST^ and the 
other instances given above ; 7 to 7 as in 1 T 7 , fT7, and 

77 , for R7, 717, 7R7, ^pTlT, and 77; and 7 and 'g to 7 and 7 as in 77 
for 77, TTR for HTsii &c. ( in Saur. ). The cerebral, and 7 resulting 
from the original dentals 7 and v are also similarly softened to 
7 and 7 as in 71% for srfit ( 71% in Pali ), Tfftr for wifT^T for 

I77f for cTldqTl, 11717 for THTi, &o., and %(%?y for 
ggifl' for 77W for STTW, &c. The sonant answering to 7 is 7 

but this is further softened to 7 , as in 7717, ^^77, 777, &c., 
for ^57, 7717, ^W7, 77f%, &C. 

An original 7 is softed to 7, in which case there is a saving 
of two efforts. The complete contact necessary for the pronuncia* 
tion of 7 being avoided, we have 7 . This sound is similar to K. in 
the fact that the breath before the break of the contact or close 
approach is allowed to pass out by the sides of the tongue, but is 
more difficult or harder because its position being higher up, 
the tongue has to be raised higher than in pronouncing 
7, the position of which is near the root of the upper teeth. This 
additional exertion is saved by proceeding from 7 , at once to 7 . 
e have thus 777, 77171, ^^77, 77, Tl^fr, for 777, 77^17, 
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^T(%W, ST, HTsV &c. Tn the Pali, however, you will 
remember and probably in some unwritten Prakrits also, the 
cerebral character of the letter was preserved, and we have 5BL 
instead of T. 

Sometimes T is softened to T only, Tim position of this is 
lower than that of T, and the contact is incomplete. It is there- 
fore softer than T but harder than T. This last sound is produced 
lower still, but a light close approach is formed, and the breath is 
allowed to escape by the sides of the tongue ; while in uttering f, 
the tongue is kept in its position with greater force, and the breath 
is allowed to vibrate. This change is principally to be met with 
in the case of the T resulting from an original T in such words 
as mvg, !TOr, &c., for snfr^er, &c., the t of 

which must first have become T- In essrru', and gfew, for 

and we have instances of an original ? passing 

into T. 

An original T is changed to ^ which, as just observed, is softer 
than f;, as in TST, for SWC, 

enpR, &c. When the ^ forming the first member of a conjunct is 
softened in this way, and the following member is weak or is 
•itself capable of becoming T, the whole conjunct becomes gf; as 
becomes ’Tufei. sirf "WB or 3 iIr; 

The sibilant W , which is the only one * • >< have in the Maharastrl 
and Saurasenl, is sometimes softened to that is, the simple 
heavy breath somewhat compressed at the dental position is made 
uncompressed heavy vocal sound ; as in Hlgiei, 

twr &c„ for &c. 

Another phenomenon characteristic of the I’rakrits is the drop- 
ping away of single uninitial consonants. The B is dropped, as in 
T3W, fwWIT, for 91^, &c.: »T 3s in Rat, STSJT, for *l»r, 

Tm, &c.; ^ as in awr, frf , for 'spew, ?l%, &c.; w as in rew, 
vnur, *r3T, for niw, ^rsrr, *t5i &c.; t as in leaner, jpt, for ftww, 
miTgt?!, *rBr, &c,; as in JTSflmr, «»T3T, tsib, for 'tig, TgT, &c.; g. 
followed by any vowel except 3*, as in f?3r, for ftg, 

fitgr, ui as in ergetT, otsror, for Ttfin, swr, &c.; ?r as in efNT.f^eiT, 
for eftg, &c. The vowel er or str that remains after the 
elision is, when preceded by ^ or pronounced like a light T< 
We find it written in mss. also, as in tut, fitfUUTt, tut, &c. 
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In the s&me way, the mute element of the aspirates is dropped, 
except in the case of the palatals and of es^, the K or the heavy 
nada d vocal sound being alone preserved. Thus we have 1X> 
frfl, for ?wSt, &c., itf, Hif, infer, for iw, nrx, XTfer, 

&c.; rnr, fJrfxr, for nr^, firgsr, &c.; xf, mf , for xf^ 

xx, Xlf , &C.S »Jf , xhpx, XtST, for OTX, whilT»X, xftXT, &C. 

The range of the operation of these processes is very wide, and 
the number of words transformed in accordance with them is 
very large. Now, the principle which is at the bottom of this 
elision of consonants is the same as that which brings about 
softening, viz., economy of exertion. But in a growing language 
which knows of no accidents in the course of its history, there 
is another principle which counteracts this, viz., the necessity of 
pronouncing words in the manner to be understood by others. 
Hence a wholesale elision is impossible; and the natural course is 
to soften sounds away, until finally they are elided. This of course 
must be a very slow process. But in the Prakrit, and especially 
the Mah&r&srtI, we do not find it to be slow. 

Elision seems to be a distinguishing characteristic which stfikes 
one very forcibly on reading a Prakrit passage. It is too regular, 
systematic, and far-reaching, to have been the product of a long 
course of softening. In fact, because it is so systematic and 
general, some writers have doubted whether the Prakrits were 
genuine dialects, and have expressed their belief that they are the 
creation of Pandits. But w^e shall find that the modern verna- 
culars retain the words shorn of their elements by the Prakrits in 
this way; and that these latter dialects were the immediate 
parents of those we now speak in Northern India. If this general 
mutilation of words was brought about by a natural decay, we 
most suppose the process to have gone on for a great many 
centuries. The Prakrit vbcables that have descended to the 
modem vernaculars have not, since the period when the Prakrits 
arose about fourteen centuries ago, suffered at all so much as 
Sanskrit words in passing into the Prakrits. We have not dropped 
away any of the elements of Prakrit vocables, though we may 
have re-arranged them In some cases. If, then, fourteen centuries 
have not been sufficient te make words lose any of their elements 
by the action of natural eausej, the process by which Sanskrit 
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words were mutilated and became Prakrit must, if it was natural 
and ordinary, have been in operation for a considerably longer 
period, a supposition which appears extremely improbable. And it 
is questionable whether a language which has not been exposed 
to accidents in the course of its history suffers so much, even 
after the lapse of any conceivable time. The Teutonic languages, 
though they have been going through an independent course of 
development, since the period when the ancestors of the modern 
English and (Germans separated from the ancestors of the Jbl Indus 
in pre-historic ages, have preserved tlie elements of old Aryan 
vocables which the Prakrits lo^t. They may have transformed 
the words, but have not mutilated them to any great extent. The 
English words mother, brother, foot, and others, have all the 

elements of the old ^ and others ; while the 

Prakrit ihKT or irrarr, or irr^r, wiu or and qrar, and the 
modern vernacular 1^, imr, m, urrl, and *Tr or have 

lost all except the first consonantal sound. 

The elision of consonants on a large scale in the Prakrits is 
therefore to be accounted for in anotJier way than by attributing 
it to a natural process of decay. Tne Prakrit words must be taken 
to Pepresent the pronunciation of the corresponding Sanskrit 
words by an alien race The vocal organs the people of that 
race wore unused to the utterance of Sansk] t sounds and in this 
respect, they were in the condition of children, making their first 
attempts at articulate speech, and elided uninltial consonantal 
sounds and assimilated cojunci consonants as these do. When a 
child or a barbarous foreigner listens to an elderly or more 
civlized person, he has not the patience to attend to all the sounds 
composing a word and to reproduce them carefully, or has not 
acquired the habit of doing so. Thf' first iter alone makes a strong 
impression on his ear, and this he faitlifully reproduces ; and as 
to the rest, he realizes tlieir qi ntily by pronouncing the vowels, 
but his tongue being untrained, the peciiliar movements necessary 
for uttering the consonantal sounds he cannot go through, and 
avoldsi tn going ovet the Pali we had to attribute the assimila^ 
tion of conjuncts and other peculiarities observable in that dialect 
to such a cause } and now the elision in the Prakrits that we 

48 [ B, a. Bhandarkar'i Wotki. Tob IV. ] 
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have been considering must, I believe, be accounted for in the 
Bame way. 

But what could be the historical events which led to the 
wholesale assimilation of consoriants in the first place and to the 
similar elision of uninitial consonants in addition to the assimi- 
lation, in the next ? I would put forward the following hypothesis. 
It would appear that when the Aryas moved from the land of the 
five rivers and settled in the country known afterwards as 
Brahm&varta and Kuruksetra, — that is the country about 
ThSnesivar, — they formed a consolidated community, in which an 
aboriginal or alien race was incorporated and the language repre- 
sented by the Pali was the language of this race. When, however, 
the consolidated community spread eastwards and southwards, 
they met other alien races, and the dialect, spoken by the lowest 
class of the consolidated community, was learnt by these new' 
alien races, and the words which were in the Pali stage, were 
further corrupted into the forms which we find in Prakrits. The 
dialects of the Asoka edicts do not show instances of the Prakrit 
rule of elision, though some peculiarities of one or two later 
dialects are discernable in them. Does this necessarily show 
that the Prakrits had not^ developed in the time of Asrka? 
t think not. The dialects of the edicts represent the spoken 
language of the more cultured portion of the consolidated com- 
munity, and not that used by the races, which were newly incor- 
porated with the community, and formed a class lower in the 
scale, though the Prakrits must have begun to be developed 
about the time of Asoka. In the Nasik cave inscriptions of about 
the second century of the Christian era, we observe some 
Instances of the Prakrit peculiarity of elision, whence it would 
appear that the Prakrits bad then come into existence, though 
they were still regarded as vulgar and were neglected, the 
principal inscriptions being in the Pali which had then become a 
learned language. The conclusion we came to in the last lecture, 
that the Pali represents middle Sanskrit in a vernacular form, 
while the Prakrits correspond to the last or classical stage. Is in 
harmony with this view. 

Another ptocess which transforms the words of a language is 
assimilation. We have already disc issed the assimilation of the 
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memberg of a conjunct and of the dipthongal sounds ^ and 
and will now consider the application of the process to the 
different syllables composing a word. The sr of the second syllable 
of , and is changed to Sf, because the vowel in the 

first is *■ or the of ^Mui being changed to t ; and we have tfir, 
and ftfSer. Similarly, the 3T of and and the f of 
TO are chanf^ed to f, cj", and 7 through the influence of the 
following W, i, and ^ ; and the forms are firftsT, irfft, and ^3^. 

Sometimes, when ^ as a member of a conjunct is changed to 
a palatal, it influences the preceding vowel and brings it over to 
its own position, as in for ^rnJT, srfSlgiT for wnr, for ITTW, 
&o. An original palatal also produces similar effect, as in QfHf 
or for wifR. 

In the words ggiT for snm, TTW for TO, and for the 

adjoining vowel is changed to ^ to make it go easily with the 
labial q*. You will observe that it is 3T that yields so readily to 
the influence of an adjoining letter, because in pronouncing 
it no movement of the tongue is necessary. It is sounded 
by letting off nada or intonated breath, without offering any 
obstruction to it ; and this current gives rise to the different 
vowels when it is obstructed in various degrees by various 
movements of the tongue and the lips ; > that if the organic 

position of the previous consonant remains a little longer, 
or if the following is begun a little f arlier, the 3T current 
assumes the form that that position gives it. An aspirate or an 
aspirated mute existing in a word influences an adjoining vowel 
or a consonant; that is, the heavy breath that is necessary for the 
utterance of the aspirate mingles itself with the other sounds also. 
Thus becomes qTTO ; qtTO, qrfsnf ; qR^i, qrf^qrr ; 

qro, qroRT : and f%RTJfr, in which instances cp, q;, and ^ are 

changed to % and w. In other oases the heavy breath is 
transferred to an adjoining vowel which becomes f : as in qsfSw 
for ft>T for (to^PT, TOlfr for TOfit, ^ for 

tot, in which cases, by the dropping of the mute, we should have, 
but for this heavy breath, qrf^, PTSW, TOf , and The 

words and become TO" and the resulting from the 
transference of the heavy breath being softened to if. 
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Another kind of assimilation must be noticed here. The 
vowels are open sounds and the consonants close. These being 
used together, the openness of the former has a tendency to dimi- 
nish to assimilate them to the latter, and the closeness of the 
latter has a similar tendency to yield to the openness of the 
former. This latter change involves economy and is the same as 
softening ; ^ and ^ for instance become more and more like 
vowels, when they are changed to and 5^, and thence to 5 and *, 
while the latter ultimately does become the vowel 7. But, the 
former does not involve softening in itself but rather hardening, 
since ? or y, and ^ or 7, to which er is sometimes changed, 
occasion motions of the tongue and the lips, which the latter 
does not. But in this change, there is an ease of pronunciation, 
such as is involved in assimilation Immediately after one 
closing of the passage of the breath, it is easier to make a shorter 
opening for it such as t and 3" require, before another closing, 
than a longer one, such as the pronunciation oftr and sfr requires, 
or a complete one, sucli as is necessary for ar This last vowel 
therefore has a tendency to pass off into cf and S’, or air and 3’. 
But whether the shorter o])ening is to be made at the middle of 
the palate or at the lips, that is, whether at Is to be changed to 7 
and 7, or art and 3’, depends* on the vocal habits of a people, t^ome 
are accustomed to open their lips and round them, others not. 
Similarly, whether the opening shall be the least possible or a 
little more, that is, whether ar is to be changed to or ait first, 
and then to 7 or 3’, or at once to 7 or 3^, depends upon habit. And 
the ease of pronunciation involved in this kind of assimilation is 
also relative. Some people may feel the muscular effort required 
for f and 3 to be more intolerable than the wider or complete 
opening, and prefer ? and air or even ar, as in the instances given 
under vowel softening, and in others occurring in some of the 
modern vernaculars. Ti\e Prakrits change ar to 3 in virtue of 
this law of assimilation, as in for gl?, 31pF9 for ariflT, 9^ 
for for WJT, and fSrar® for oSfJIi ; and to rf in for 

for arw, tfgw for vet. &c. 

Opposed to this process of assimilation is dissimilation. When 
the same vowel occurs in two successive syllables, it is felt to be 
burdensome, and hence A dissimilar mwel is substituted for it in 
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oiw of the two. We have thus for fWhl^, for 

for ^sriV, and for if?!, if? and ifT, for 

|Rp#r, for 5^, or Vtst for igr, for ^?y, ^Bt aWR for 
3!»n! for for and »reaT for WS^. 

The words 3l|^ and rw# for and must also be 

considered as instances of the same law, though another syllable 
intervenes between the two containing the same vowel. Instances 
of this process must necessarily he few, since there are not many 
words containing the same vowel in successive syllables But we 
have got so many here, that the substitution of a dissimilar vowel 
in such cases may be considered a general characteristic of the 
Prakrits. It will also be seen that in these instances, ST is subsi* 
tuted for y throughout, and for z mostly ; so that these may also 
he considered as instances in which the most open sound Sf was 
preferred by the Prakrit speakers to y or z, as involving less 
exertion. 

The first yr of gtR, gfiny, &c , is lengthened 

optionally; and we liave ♦cflfl or or g-gistl, 

g'grfyy, W-wrlv^, &c. (fo the other hand, the stT of yir, ITOT, 
yf?»T«T, mw. yri^, &c. i.s optionally shortened ; and 

thase words become gfy-yr. fty-yr, yan- 

yrary. ffisT-yr^far, fiT-*Tnr &o 

The f of yTJfRr, sfiefJi n^frr, fyiirw, tjifhr, &c., is necessarily 

shortened, and we have grfSrar, etf&yr, f^yy, *it^, ^ysf, iffar, dro. 

Changes of this nature seem to be due to some kind of accent 
with which the words must have been pronounced. When one 
of the syllables of a word is accented, the whole vocal weight of 
that word gravitates towards that syllable. It is sounded with 
greater force and pitch and with x jerk which are apt to 
nausea wider opening between the organs of speech than is 
necessary. Hence the less jpen vowels 3T, y, and Z have a 
tendency to become more open, / e., atr, <f, and air. Similarly the 
force and the jerk tend to prolong the time occupied by the 
utterance of the vowel, that is, to lengthen it. And long vowels 
ooedrring in the unaccented syllables often become short, since 
they are uttered hurriedly or carelessly. Supposing vRNlf was 
pronouiiced with the accent on V, that would be a reason why the 
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assimilaied but preserved, and the changed to VC., as in 
Wftfor)TOPt?!i5? for for «P«ar &c. The doable 

^ and the conjunct V are changed to and f«c.and ^ to 
and <1^ being thus softened to T and Thus we have for 

n gT fiw , for for * s'lftanr, for «i'4ai<, &c. 

The consonant ^ whether original, or derived, as in the Prakrit 
corruptions of V or was pronounced lightly, that is softened to 
as in urenf^ for eiuT for aw &c. The conjuncts 5f.> 

and are, as before mentioned, changed to saqi;., as in Pali ; and 
««:.to as in W, 5«r for *i^, &c. The a; of ^ and 

is changed to as in for and for 

In the Paidaoi, the changes of single consonants that we have 
noticed In the case of the Mahar&strl and Saurasen! do not take 
place ; that is, the consonants are not dropped or softened, nor are 
they transformed by the process of assimilation. The dentals 
are not changed to cerebrals, but the original Sanskrit cerebrals 
are optionally changed to dentals, as in §'gwr«P or for 

; and an original or^to ? throughout, as in for SORIor. 
The sonant v is hardened to ?t, as in aifliHi for eiRT for 

i^;9', &o. The sibilants are changed to R. as in Pali and the 
principal Prakrit, and 3T. and ^..to »5r as in the former. <* 

In the Culika Pais&cl, the sonants are throughout changed to 
surds, M in iSw, &c., for jrr, irnfer, Irg, 

®?Ttr, ^T^T, dec. 

Phonetically, the Paisaci appears to be in nearly the same con- 
dition as the Pali, but the hardening of sonants is peculiar, and 
may be compared to the change of Sanskrit sonants to surds in the 
Teutonic languages, as in foot for tRT, tooth for hiow for ^rr, &c. 
Such changes involve no economy whatever ; and like the change 
of dentals to cerebrals, they must be attributed to certain peculi- 
arities of the vocal organs. Even in the operation of the usual 
processes we have, as you will have seen, found very wide scope 
for the play of similar special -aptitudes. The characteristic of 
the dialect we have been considering, of not changing dentals 
to cerebrals as the Pali and the Prakrits do, and even the denta- 
Using of cerebrals, would appear to be truly Aryan. Perhaps 
then, this was the language of an Aryan tribe that had remained 
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longer in the original seat of the race, and was connected with the 
ancestors of Teutons, so as to develop a phonetic peculiarity resem- 
bling theirs, and emigrated to India at a very late period and settled 
on the borders. Or it might be, that the tribe came to India 
along with the others ; but living in the mountainous countries 
on the border, in a sort of rude independence, it developed this 
peculiarity of pronunciation, which to my mind betokens a rude 
and uncontrollable force of breath. Since, under this supposition, 
they could not have come in very close contact with their more 
civilized brethren of the plains, their language did not undergo 
some of those phonetic modifications, which Sanskrit underwent 
in the mouths of the aboriginal races. And in a Sanskrit verse 
quoted by Mr< Ellis in his preface to Campbell’s Grammar of the 
Telugu language, the countries where the PaisScI is said to have 
prevailed are such border countries as Qandhara or Afghanistan, 
Nepal, B&hiika or Balk, &c. ' 

III The Grammar of the Prakrits 

We will now proceed to examine the Grammar of the Prakrits. 
As in the Pali, the dual and the dative case are wanting. The 
termination of the instr. pi. is f^, the other Pali having dis- 
appeared. The ablative pi. which was lost in the older dialect 
is made up by adding Ift, Skr. to the fg of the instr. pi., which 
was used in Pali for the abl., and to 9, termination of the 
locative, and using and gWIt as the terminations for all 
nouns. This nt in the from of ^ and ^ iL. also used to form the 
abl. sing, of all nouns. This is according to Vararuci. But 
Hemacandra gives ^ and ; as the Saurasenl terminations and 
and g as those in the principal Prakrit, which is according to 
the usual phonetic rules. The grammarian gives ^ as an addi- 
tional termination for both numbers, and and g to the plural 
also, and to the singular.^ In Prakrit, sometimes conso- 
nants are doubled even when there is no conjunct in the original 

1 Names of other oouotries in Central or Southern India also ooour ; but 
the reading of the verse is evidently corrupt. 

2 I shall in all my observations on the Prakrits follow Hemaoandra, since 
be is fill! and explicit. Vararuci is indistinct in several oases, and his 
rules on that account have been misunderstood by ell writers who have 
followed him; and be is incomplete. 

44 I B, €k Bhaadarkar’e Weite, VoL IV. | 
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Sanskrit. Hence we have Tff; and the reason why this and ^ and 
5 or ^ and T are extended to the plural is that in Skr. the ex- 
pression made up of a noun and this termination has both senses; 
as arTHcT: may mean /rom a village gr villages. The gen. sing. W 
from the. W of Sanskrit nouns in 3T is generalized as in Fa]i 
and applied to all masc. and neut. nouns ; and the pi. is formed 
by the old Skr. term. HTH;, Prakritized to rfr, as in the older dialect. 
The Pali pronominal abl. ^ or has disappeared and the loc. 

or^^ has assumed the form of and is used for all nouns of 
the masc. and neut. genders as in tlie other language. The voc. 
pi. is as in Skr. and Pali the same as the nom. pi. 

Masculine Nouns in 3T 

The nom., acc., and instr. cases of nouns in 3T are the same as 
in Pali ; but here the nom. pi. form is optionally transferred 
to the acc. pi. also, thus giving another instance of the strong 
tendency to confuse the nom. and acc. that 1 liave spoken of. 
The dat. sing, in 3TnT like that in Pali, is preserved in solitary 
instances in which it has the sense of “ for the sake of The 
abl. sing., besides the general forms mentioned above, has the old 
one ending in 3Tr, as in Pali, and a new one in wfi* wlTtch is 
used in the plural also. This is used in Sanskrit in the 
words and ■3’Wn‘ft,' which have an ablative signification. 

It must in its origin 1)6 considered tiie same as the instr. termina- 
tion fkrr. The loc. sing, besides the general form has, as in 
Pali, the old one in The voc. sing, has also the two Pali 
forms ^STT, and another the same as the nom. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in ^ and ^ 

Tlie nom. pi. has a form made up according to the analogy of 
neuter nouns or nouns ending in as and fngwTt. This 

does not exist in the Pali, the analogy being there extended to 
the gen. and loc. sing. only. The Prakrit has also the two Pali 
forms 3T»‘yFr and which latter is transformed into WiTarf and 

WITH’ ; and and the latter appearing also in the form of 

and Wnnr. The acc. pi. has also the neuter form or 

in addition to the Pali 3 Tnfr or ^TTf;. Besides the general 
forms mentioned above, the abl. has in the sing, the neuter form 
«n53Frofl’ or ^rgq fr als o. The Pa li loo. si^ ^rfftriSlr does not appe ar, 
I Prof. Lasseo derives them differently. 
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The other forms of these nouns are like those in the older dialect. 
The voc. sinff. is or as in Pali and or Wg*. We 

here see the analogy of neuter nouns or nouns ending in 
extended to all vowel cases except the loc. sing. 

Masculine Nouns in W 

Two bases, one ending in 3TTT as in ^ItTTT from and the 
other in 7 as are used, the former throughout all the oases 
and the latter in all except the sing, of the nom. and aco. The 
first is declined like nouns in ar, and the second like those in ^ 
as ^rrg’. The nom. sing. Ims also the old form In the Pali, 

you will remember, the first base is used in the plural of four 
oases, and the second in the gen. sing. onJy ; while the singulars 
of three cases have the old Sanskrit forms. Here the two bases 
have been extended much further and one old form only, that of 
the nom. sing., remains. Nouns expressive of relationship such as 

and mimj are declined similarly, the final syllable 3^TT 
being shortened to as it is in Sanskrit and Pali in those cases 
where the base is used The voc. sing, is vm, and of the latter 
class of nouns it ends in ^ or as ftsr or 

Masculine Nouns in ( present participle ), Wfl, iT^j; &o. 

has four bases. Tlie C)Id one ?T5R[ with the old Sanskrit 
forms only phonetically corrupted ( ^ becoTning oor ) is used in 
all the singulars except that of the loc. and in the nom. pL; as 
Tr 3 TT, TTSTMT, TT3Tr<iT, TOigT, and Tonrr. Tn Pali it is used in the 
loc. sing, and gen. pi. also. The second THT, Prakritised into TT3T, 
is used in both numbers of all cases except the nom. sing., and in 
Pali in all except the nom. sing, and pi and the acc. pi. It is 
declined like a noun in 3T; as TTW nom. pi., acc. Bingr-, 
aco. pl.,^<r»Tinstr. sing., 'fee. The third. nf5ra, is employed in 
the gen. sing., in the older dialect; but here, ns ^TSST, in all oases 
and numbers except the nom. sing. Tt is declined like an ordinary 
Sanskrit noun'in fsi-, as mart nmn. and acc. pi., TtM aco. sing., 
^nminstr. sing., &c. The f.mrth is THITH, Pr. Tmtm, used in all 
cases and both numbers. Vararuci. however, does not give this, 
and omits the others in some of the cases. This base is unknown 
to Pali, but occurs in the- word STTf^t in the form of 3T^, and is 
used in the plurals of the instr. and loc., while here it is extended 
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to ftll oases. This noun and such others ending in om are in the 
Prakrit declined like the base in eim is general to all and 
used tixroughout, but the others occur in certain cases only. The 
voo. sing, of is or fHT in.the Saurasenl, the former of 
which does not occur in the MahSrSi^trl. 

The base of the present participles ends in em and they are 
declined like nouns in sr. The Pali, you will remember, uses the 
old base in some of the oases and has the old forms; but here they 
have disappeared. Similarly and become and 
throughout, i. e., end in st. Other final consonants are dropped 
and in feminine nouns sometimes sir is added. 

Feminine and Neuter Nouns 

The Prakrit feminine declension differs from the Pali in little 
more than a phonetic corruption of the terminations. 

The V of the instr., abl., gen. and loc. of nouns in sit, and the 
nr of those in f or f, are weakened into 7 or f or dropped, leaving 
only ST and SIT. In the latter class of nouns this STT is further 
optionally shortened to si. Thus we have <TT«n7-f-ST and siiif'f* 
SIT-ST, &o. 

The optional loc. forms in d are lost; and the dt of the 
nom. plurals mgrc) and ♦i^ifi' leaves only the vowel # which is 
again shortened to t. The abl. formd in tt-% or are of 
course new. Fern, nouns in CT substitute siT for the final and 
are declined like nouns in STT; as, •Id'^l, tnwRUarl, &o. 
however, has another base itTlRT when it signifies a “ goddess. ’’ 
In the Pali four bases are used, the old one, nUTT, declined like 
masc. nouns in sT, iTlff, and nUTT. This last is used in the gen. 
pi. only along with snuTniT, and snffd. 

The nom, and aoc. of neuter nouns in si are in the Prakrit 
the same as in Skr. only phonetically corrupted, as sing., 
ph; while the sing, of those inf and 7 have an anu- 
BV&ra optionally attached to them, as ffl' or frtf sing., f8K-f-(»r, 
pi. The optional Pali plurals in siT and f are lost. Sanskrit neuter 
nouns in sn and srn: become nouns in si, and are masculine. 

Pronouns 

The nom. pL in is preserved, as in 8r &c. The gen. pi. has 

for its termination f<^ed by adding a li^bt f to tbs ^9^ of 
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Sanskrit, whioh, according to the usual rules, should be corrupt- 
ed to #, and is also fromed upon the model of the corresponding 
nouns; as or ^ or arwr-dt, &o. The Pali has it, 

and Its double gen. is wanting. The loo. sing, has the ter- 
mination a form not existing in the older dialect, in addition 
to the ^ used for nouns, both of which are to be traced to the 
Skr. as in or or &c. This is 

further changed to as in 5Tf^, &c., or better, this latter 
may be traced to the Pali %. Another loc. sing. term, is whioh 
reperesents u, as mwftx, sru &c. The abl. sing, wnt is optionally 
used after i%e[, nr, and HT only, in the form of *gT, as 3T*gT, 

and gvgT; in Pali it is necessarily used after all pronouns. In 
other respects pronouns are declined like the corresponding 
nouns ; as aoo., ^I^cr, instr., wsgwt-ft-f, 

abl. The instr. sing, is optionally formed like that of nouns 
in f in the case of some ; as ^nUT &c. 

You will thus observe, that except in the nom. pi., there is no 
distinction between the two declensions ; the peculiar pronominal 
forms I have mentioned being only optional. Of the fern, of 
n^, UT, and %n;, the gen. sing, is optionally f^WT or &c., 
where the base is {ft &c. The other forms are like those of nouns 
in f, as {ftsTT-f-? &c. This base is used throughout along with the 
other in STT. In Pali it is used in the gen. and loc. sing, only 
along with the other, and the gen. forms are and 

the latter of whioh is, as I have said, a double genitive. This 
the Prakrit has preserved in the form of gHr, originally 
where the represents the n of the older dialect, as it does in the 
feminine nouns. The other base of f%i][ and nr. has also its 
genitive singular in W, as {TTW, formed by transferring the maso. 
termination ; or it is to be traced to snin'. The genitive plural 
forms of the masc., such as and nm, are also sometimes used 
in a feminine sense. The loo. sing, of and is optionally 

formed by extending the masc. termination f|f to the base in ep’, 
as mft &o. These peculiarities are only optional ; so that the 
feminine pronouns are declined like nouns in sp or f . Thus we 
have 5P, sfNt-p nom., at, ap^-P, aftait-P acc., OnAi, apf^, 

instr., aft^^s^p*ppp, dto* abl, WWP, 

aft%, ap^, pif%, aper, afH%, aflat gen*, apflf, app, loc. 
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The optional instr., abl., gen., and loo. singulars are 9nq;>f-er and 

«fhr-f-3Tr-3T. 

The pronoun in the for n of or exists as in, the Pali ; has 
two bases, gXT, which is used throughout, as flit, f^ nom., fxr, f^ 
acc., fHTf, instr. &c ; and 3T from which we have opti- 

onally 3T3^ nom. sing., 3TW and gen and loo. sing., and 
and q[ir instr., and loo. plural, and instr. pi. of the feminine. 
fWt, fHW, HTI% &o. are also in use. The base ar is used in the 
Pali in the instr. sing., gen pi. and abl. sing. also. 

The demonstrative 31^, has one base only, which is declin- 
ed like nouns in T; as ai^. nom., aiimt acc., stBorr, 
instr., &c. 

The pronoun of the second person has, according to Vararuoi, 
five bases n, or gw, gsfr, g*g, gwT, ^ ami h. The first is deriv- 
ed from the fg of or g*T from the same with the sf softened 

to ¥ ; g^ from gwjn through the intermediate Pali from gxff, 
the last conjunct of which is changed to by a rule formerly 
given ; g*f is made up by putting together the g of the singular 
and the ^ of the plural, as explained in going over the Pe^i ; gxiT 
is another form of gff; is.the old Sanskrit ^ ; and ir seems to 
be derived from the % of gj% as js from ^ligui, Hemacandra 
adds g*H, to be derivi d from the .Sanskrit gwnf or from g*f, »f 
being changed to «T ; from by the dropping of g ; g*g 

and , other forms of g«ni:; gg, from eg by the insertion of g; gg, 
from gxf; by the dropping of the g of gig; and gsg, by treating 
gag in the same way. The Pali has onl> g, g, and gag; and the 
several old forms it had are lost in the Prakrit. 

Nominal terminations are used in a good many cases. Thus 
we have g, g, gg, gg, and gg for the nom. sing., these and gg and 
gft for the acc. sing., gg, gg, ggg, ggg, gg, gang, and also gtt, g, 
g, and fg for the instr. sing The form gg properly be- 
longs to the nom. and acc. cases and g to the gen., g and 
being only softened; but several oases are here confounded. The 
abl. sing, has gg#-5«t-g-gt-g-ft-f^, gggt-w &c., gg^-ail &o., 
fpg^-afl' &o., g*g#*air &o., gg?mt-5st &c., also gpg, gsg, gxg„ and 
gggr. The gen. sing., has r twenty -one forms, /«>. ggg, W, gg, 

gg, g^, ggt, g, g, g®g, g*g, g*g, g^^gr, ?ng, 
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and iTiW. The loc. sing, has gir, 5wr, ginf , ?TT, ?rr, gfJw, ggfNr, 

gwrfJjTi g^fftr and The plurals are as follows: — 

3H) 3%» nom.; 3^» 3^> 5^i 

^ aco.; 5^55ri?, 3^ ft*, T5|ri^, and ^1% instr.; 

^ &c., &c., 'd^Tfi-^ &c., 

3fr &c., and grj^T^r-^ &c. abL; \ ?pv, 55»rm-0T; ^^rm-OT, 
?5Pfnir-rir, gi^, gvxSTnir-inr, gen.*, g^- 

loc. 

The points to be observed in these forms are these. The nom. 
sing, has mostly the same forms as the acc. sing. This is due to 
the fact that the Sanskrit of the acc. becomes, when the W 
is shortened by a Prakrit phonetic rule, r^, i. e., the same as the 
nom. sing. Hence its Prakrit representatives ft, g, g# and g4 
^ho same for both the cases. But a more probable reason, 
which explains a similar fact in the case of the first personal 
pronoun also, is that the plurals of the nom. and acc. having by 
natural processes already explained become exactly alike, the 
two cases came to be confounded *, and the sing, forms also of the 
one were used for the other. The forms fTS*, fTg, giT?, gwr, and 
gfnr are common to the instr. and loc. sing. This probably arises 
froui the fact that the Sanskrit when the ^ is softened to g 
or f , becomes fTg or rTf, and so does the «rf5’ of the loc. ; and when 
the base fT is seen to be interchangeable wifi giT in the nom., the 
terminations ^ and X which arc common lo the two cases are 
applied to g«T also, cT and its softened forms \ and fg, and W are 
common to the instr. and gen. sing.; g«?, g^H, g^?, are common 
to the abl. sing, and the gen. sing and pi.; and v to the instr. sing, 
and pi. and the gen sing. 

Such a confusion of the case-relations must be expected in 
course of time Even in Sanskrit the gon. and instr. &c. are 
used alike in connection with some participles : and the identi- 
fication of the abl. and the int^r. we have already noticed in the 
Prakrits. The gen. forms g^, gw, gig, g^ir, 3^, and T3|T, 
all derived from the Sanskrit dat. gvjH and referred to the gent 
when that case was lost, are taken as bases, and the terminations 
g of the nom, and acc. pL, ft of the instr. pi., wr, gr, g, and ^ of 
the abl., er or ^ of the gen. pl.> and f&T and ^ of the loc. sing, and 
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pi. are iaoked on to them to form these cases. Here the tendency 
to use the genitive form as a base for the formation of the other 
cases, a trace of which only we observed in the Pali, is seen 
more developed. * 

The pronoun of the first person has, according to Vararuci, 
the following bases : — f or and it from the Sanskrit singulars, 
inr the gen. sing., from emr and eh &om of which eT*r 
is used in the plural. Hemacandra adds ITV and IT^ from iTfnT, 
and ^ from % or He also gives 3Tf%, and for the 

nom. and for aoc. sing. The first is clearly from 1st 

pers. sing, present of am, often used in Sanskrit as an indeclinable 
particle; and the others are also corruptions of the same, just as 
the termination fiir of the loc. is a corruption of The 

singular forms, therefore, are : — arf^g, fJiT, W, aif , sW’i' nom. ; 
it, it, ft’, arftr, ans, it*?', *t, mt, ftit, stt acc. ; ft, wit, mm, mill, 
*Tf , mr. *nn?, it, instr. ; flmii &c., &c., 

&.C. ahl.; ^t, ^TW, w?, a^ig, gen. ; w?, 

WITT?, Wtr, awsftr, wwftr, W?ftT loc. The plurals are •■—aiT*?, aiT%, 
wift, wt, mf, ^ nom.; aTi%, aw^, aw?, ct acc.; 3w?i%, wpRf, aT%, 
it instr. ; wwft, aT*?wt, wwnfnTt-^prft, awgiftwft-^pwt, WitTf'flt, ar^- 
^mt abl.; it, nft, wnt, w?, aT*Tf, awjt, aT*?rBT, WWTOT, KViui, w^wnw 
gen.; aTi?-i?r>*^*Wwftw> **?-%^, imfr*«^ loc. Here also the same 
observations as those made in the case of the last pronoun are 
applicable. 

In the MSgadhI the aw of the nom. sing, of nouns ending in at 
is replaced by 7 *, as 7^ for 77 ??7~ The IW of the gen. 
sing, is sometimes changed to ? and the preceding ar is lengthened; 
as ^ntT?(? fft for The plural of this case is 

formed by adding ant, as W*WTt for The anusv&ra 

represents the W of the original termination wnw, and ? is intro- 
duced from the analogy of the sing. The regular forms if)fui7TW 
and WWTfvr are also admissible. Such forms as these we shall 
meet with hereafter ; and they belong to a later stage in the decay 
of our grammar. 

IV. THE PBAKBrr Verb 

Coiyugariona. — AU^e Skr. conjugations, with thd exception 
of fhe second in fhe case of a few roots ending in a vowel, have 
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been brought over to the 3T type, to the first, sixth, and the 
tenth. Some of the others have left a few traces ; as, the fifth and 
the ninth have preserved their nr in such instances as fisej, 
3Tprr, S^FT, gar, gnr, — both conjugations being, as you may 
remember, confounded in the Pali, the third the root pres, 
tense — the f standing for the fourth has preserved its ^ 

assimilated in a good many roots such as 

&c. ; and the seventh has preserved its 
^ in and others. But you will see that to these forms 
3T is added and they are made roots ending in 3T ; while a great 
many have lost even such traces. In the Pali, you will remember, 
the conjugational signs added to some of the roots are entire, as 
the ^ of the sixth and the ^ of the fifth, and 3T is appended to 
roots of the seventh conjugation only, ^ being inserted before the 
the last consonant. But here the 3T takes the place of the ending 
vowel of the signs of the fifth and other conjugation also, so we 
have and 

Thus in the Prakrit most roots end in There are some ending 
in other vowels, such as i\ andTT; but the rule of conjugation is 
the same for all, viz., to add the terminations to the root directly* 
There can be no consonantal root. Some forms, such as those of 
sw., have come down from the parent language only phonetically 
changed ; but these are not formed in the Prakrit. They are really 
Sanskrit forms in what 1 have ventured to call a petrified condi- 
tion. The roots ending in change it ti^ ^ optionally, i. e. they 
are conjugated according to the model of the first and of the tenth, 
as is the case to a great extent in the Pali also. The distinction 
between the special and the general tenses is of course forgotten. 

The Prakrits have retained the Present and Future tenses and 
the Imperative mood entire 5 while the Potential and the Aorist 
have left the third person singular only. An isolated forzu of 
the Imperfect such as Wftr fr«^m the root ero. remains. 

The terminations of the Present Tense are — 3rd pers. sing. 1% 
and ^ in Saur. and ? and in the principal Prakrit, pl.^«T and ^ct ; 
2nd pers. sing. % and pi. and f for which last the Saur. 

has ^ ; 1 st pers. sing. pi. and »T. 

Of these or q;, % and of which the last is not given hf 
45 [ B, G. Bhandarkar's Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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Vararuci, are remnants of the old Atmanepada, and the first 
two are used after roots ending in only. With the exception 
of the first pers. pi. IT and the 2nd pers pi. the terminations 
can readily be traced to the corresponding Skr. Parasm. The 
Sanskrit 2nd pers. pi. «r becomes ^ in the SaurasenI and f in the 
Maharastri by the phonetic rules already noticed, and ^ or its 
shortened form ^ is the Skr. In these points the primitive 
and derived languages perfectly agree ; but H and are new 
terminations and were first used in Pali, the latter however in the 
form of c«r. The first is, as I have observed, transferred from the 
Imperative and other tenses, and is the Skr. ^ 2nd pers. pi. of 
root wr. To this is prefixed in the Prakrit the usual augment 
which ifr and g* also take optionally. The terminations Wt and g 
are unknown to the Pali. 

Other forms of the first pers. sing, and p]„ made up by adding 
and ^ or as in &c., occur in the 

plays, though the grammarians have not noticed them. These 
terminations arc evidently the Skr. %r, Ist pers. sing., and W or 
W, pi. of 3TO.' You will remember that a good many verbs are 
made up in the Pali by adding forms of this root. Heiitacandra 
notices also another termination of the 3rd pers. pi. atz. fT, w,hioh 
is transferred from the Perfect. 

The Imperative forms are made up by adding % Saur. Z 
Prakrit, 3rd pers. sing., and ^ pi.; ^ and it 2nd pers. sing, and W 
Saur., f Prakrit, pi.; and ^ Ist pers. sing, and rir pi. The original 
form of the root ending in is also used as the second pers. sing. 
Of these Tf or ^ and 15 from ^ Atm. are both Skr. and Pali; 
f ( Skr. ^ ) transferred from the Present is used in Pali; but ^ and 
Rf are peculiar to the Prakrit, the Pali using only the termina- 
tion of its present. Of these Jfr is transferred from the Prakrit 
Present, and E i^ made up by adding the T which is peculiar to 
the Imperative and distinguishes it from the present. The first 
pers. pi. takes E also sometimes as in the Pali, but it is not noticed 
by the grammarians. 

1. Prof. Lassen traces these to the root but to the Skr. W to which 
? is, he says, prel]:^ed because the previous vowel must have been pronounc- 
ed with some accent, JSut Considering that many forms of used as 

terminations it is iuore*uatural to take this also as such a form« 
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The consciousness that the future is made up by prefixing Wss 
Pr. & Pali to the terminations of the present has never been 
lost, and whatever changes these terminations undergo are trans- 
ferred to the future ; so that the Saurasenl and MSgadhi future 
differs from the Pali in those respects only in which the Present 
tenses of the two differ. The of the first person sing., however, 
is optionally changed to an anusvara ; or the anusvara may be a 
remnant of the conditional terminations ; as In the prin- 

cipal Prakrit the ^ is still further corrupted to ff, U’ being dis- 
solved into ^ and changed to K, as in for MRw4id, 

&c. In the first pers. wehave, in addition to this 1%, 
W which is lengthened as in Skr. and also its other form as 
well as ^ for the whole as in the Sauraseni, /. e, 
nr ^-c. A beginning in the direction of the was, you 

will remember, made in Pali We have also a few petrified Skr. 
forms such as for fur RTCTTTH which are more con- 

ditional than future in their origin; and to these as bases, are 
added the terminations of the present and also of the future to 
form new futures : as &c. We have also and 

from ^ and ?{T- 

Tlie only Potential form left is that of the 3rd pers. sing.; as 
or ST3T or The termination is the same as in Pali, the 

W of the 3rd pers. sing, being altered to ^r, ?ind the general form 
of the termination ^ to After bases ending in 3T, sr or ^ 
becomes or as in Skr. and Pali.’ This being an isolated 
form and derived from the Potential, which does not signify any 
particular time, it is used in the sense of the Present, Future, or 
Imperative in all numbers and persons ; and after roots in 3T the 
terminations 5 and of the second pers. sing, of the Imperative 
are added to ^ to make up new forms ol ihat mood, as 

and another form is also mentioned.’ This Potential 

1 This fact strongly supports my dorivation of the forms. Prof. Lassen 
derives them from the Procative. But the Precative was lost at an early 
stage, since it does not exist even in the Pah. The is not the of the 
10th conjf as the Prof, thinks, but the which bases ending in 3T take in 
the Pot. in* Skr. 

2 Prof. Lassen derives these also from the Precative, and against the 
argument that that mood is rarely used in Skr. itself and was lost in the 
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fo* m of roots ending in vowels other than ar is used as a base, 
and the terminations of the two tenses and one mood are attached 
to to make up new forms for them ; as ffSTTf; 

&c. 

The Aorist also has left its 3rd pers. sing, only ; the termina- 
tion to be added to roots ending in a vowel, is it, or and 
tar to those ending in a consonant or ar, /. e., such as take the 
augment 7 or change the ar to 7. Of these, # and it are derived 
from the Parasm. of the fourth form ; the first is found in 
Pali, and TT is only another form of it. The Pali has f also for 
the 3rd pers. sing, corresponding to the affixed to Sanskrit 
roots that take the augment This is very likely the origin of 
far also, since we have it after the roots which necessarily admit 
the augment ; but the ar of this and of TTar is difficult to explain. 
TTar must correspond to some such form as or which, the 
iT boing dropped after the augment 7, is reduced to far. These 
and are forms of the Potential Atm, of anc^, and they may 
have been added as terminations to form the Aorist as other 
forms of anr are in this and other tenses in the Pali. Or the ^St 
of the Aorist may have ])een confounded with the pofT of 
from its resemblance to it. ^ ^ 

These are rare and isolated forms,, and past time is mostly 
expressed by the past participle passive which in the case of 
intransitive and some transitive verbs has also an active sense. 
The Sanskrit termination cT is only phonetically changed to ^ in 
the Sauraseni and to 3T in the Prakrit. Roots ending in 3T change 
it to 7 before the past participial termination. The past participles 
of some roots are not newly formed, but the old Skr. forms have 
come down only phonetically altered. This fact should always 
be remembered, that there are in all these derived dialects new 
formations called by Hemacandra as well as old forma- 

tions, %7T7W. This arises from the fact of the analogies not 
being made applicable throughout, as they would have been if 
the languages had been artificial. Contingency or condition is 
expressed by the present participle, as we do in our modern 
vernaculars. 

Pali states that the Precative is found in the Vernaoulars. But I have not 
found it. The forms G., H. I trace to the Prakrit 

Potential forms spoken of above. 
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The infinitive is formed as in Skr. hy the addition of 31 ^ 
changed to t, the Pali ^ being lost, and the absolutive by affixing 
the termination 3 )VT ( ftrr Sauraseni ) from the Pali qpi< and the 
Vedio or But the termination that is must used in the 
l^aurasenl is far from the Sanskrit 7 of roots with prepositions 
prefixed. Hemacandra also gives for the principal Prakrit !ivr 
and ^STTvr, the origin of which is the same as that of 3nrr> ^ from 
WT, S dissolution of the semi-vowel of fTT, 57 by a confu- 

sion with the infinitive, and far which is used in the Sauraseni. 
Of these, however, is the one that prevails; the others are rare. 

The passive is formed by adding 37 and 3^, both of which 
come from the Sanskrit 7 with the augment 3 prefixed as in Pali, 
the 7 being transformed to in one case and leaving its ar only 
i., the other or being dissolved into 33T. Hemacandra gives a 
good many roots which preserve the Skr. forms, only phonetically 
changed, as from fWf from T«7?r, 7»*T3 from TWTO, a'**l3 
from jjwnt, ttut from twrt, &c. 

The causal terminations are 7 from 317 and 37% from 3777. 
These two are the same as in the Pali, the Sanskrit forms, also 
existing in the latter, being lost. Hemacandra adds 3T and 3Tr7, 
i. «, the 7 , answering to 37T, is lost. But the Sanskrit vowel 
changes are preserved even when the 3T7 gives place to 3T ; as 

The terminations of the absolutive, the infinitive, the potential 
participle ( 3T57 from Skr. 757 ), and of the Future take the 
augment 3 which also is transformed into a short 7 of the same 
nature as that which is found before conjunct consonants, a.a in 

or fqvr We have thus 3l%3r(n or 31^ or 3 %^, &c. 


You will thus have observed a much greater projffess in the 
operation of those principle-- which we found at work in the 
construction of the -Pali. Hero as before wo find that the less 
known forms are made up on the model of the mcpte known. The 
number of old forms which still remained in some of the Pali 
declensions and conjugations has been greatly reduced in the 
Prakrits, and a further advance been made in the introduction 
of uniformity and simplicity in the grammar of the language. 
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It is also worthy of remark, that in a great measure, the same 
false analogies which are used in the Pali have come down to 
the Prakrit, and their range extended. Thus the analogy of 
nouns in or neuter nouns in f « or w has been carried much 
further in the declension of masculine nouns ending in V or w, 
Nouns in ST, 31? and a? have adapted themselves more closely to 
the model of those ending in ei, their Sanskrit nom. case 
supplying the new ai base ; and the ai conjugations have more 
generally prevailed over the rest. The device of using such case* 
forms as vm and wgi? as bases, and making up the oases by 
appending the proper terminations has also been more largely 
availed of. Some of these phenomena may be attributed to the 
operation of the same invariable laws in the development of 
eithor, without being an index to a more intimate connection 
between the two dialects. But there are individual forms in the 
two languages which, though they might be different, are yet the 
same in both. Such, for instance, are aco. pi., the loo. sing, 
ending in the pronominal % or f^, the double gen. f^wnr, the 
2nd pers. pi. ending in of the present tense, and a good many 
others. The consonantal and vowel changes also, so far as- they 
go in the older language, are the same. We may therefore safely 
conclude that the Pali represents generally an earlier stage of t'ke 
same language which afterwards became the Prakrit or Prakrits. 

But there are again in the Prakrits such forms as those of the 
ablative in ^ and instead of the old pronominal *gr, the first 
pers. pi. of the Pres, in or H instead of the Pali W, the Ist pers. 
sing, of the Imperative in 9 instead of the Pali the Saurasenl 
absolutive in f3T corresponding to the Sanskrit ?, which does not 
exist in the older dialect, and others. These Prakrit forms cannot 
have been developed out of the Pali forms, but must have grown 
independently from the Sanskrit originals. 

In the same way, though the Prakrit sounds are generally 
the same as, or further developments, of the Pali sounds, there 
are a good many which could not have grown out of the latter. 
Thus the ^ of the Prakrit words lf^, &c. cannot 

have been developed out of the f or ar of the Pali ff^, ai^, aisr, 

dto., or the aif and anr of such words as mi?, mr, 
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&c., from the and arr of the corresponding Pali words, or the 
o«!;for Sanskrit 31, from the Pali 33^, though this latter exists in 
some of the Prakrit dialects, or the for ^ or in suc]^ words 
as and from the W or ^ of the Pali 

is'i'Wi, and The Prakrit sounds must in these 

oases be traced directly to the corresponding Sanskrit sounds. 

It therefore appears that the Prakrits had also an independent 
development, which may be accounted for on the supposition, 
that they sprang not from the Pali but a sister dialect or dialects; 
or that, though origiually they were the same as the Pali, their 
subsequent development was influenced by the parent language, 
and thus, other sounds and forms not existing in the earlier 
dialect, came in fresh from Sanskrit. But the first supposition is 
Jibofuntenanoed by the fact that the resemblance between the 
Pali and the Prakrits extends even to isolated cases ; and the 
second is supported by the circumstance that in one important 
particular, the Prakrits resemble the Sanskrit in the last stage of 
its development, while the Pali differs in that particular from 
both and agrees with an earlier form of the parent language. 
We have seen that in later Sanskrit verbal forms, especially of 
theipast tenses were rarely used, and participles were employed 
instead ; and we find that the Prakrits have mostly lost all the 
Sanskrit tenses and moods except three, and ')ast time is generally 
expressed by the past participle and contingency by the present ; 
while the Pali has, as we have seen, preserved eight, including 
all the past tenses and the conditional. Middle Sanskrit bears 
to later or Classical Sanskrit the same relation, in this respect, 
that the Pali bears to the Prakrits. The change that came over 
Sanskrit between tbo two periods left its impress on what may 
bo called the Vernacular speech. This c uld not have been the 
case, unless Sanskrit had continued to influence that form of 
speech, represented first b> ^he Pali and afterwards by the 
Prakrits. And it was because it continued so to influence it, 
that the Prakrits came to have sounds and grammatical forms 
also derived direct from Sanskrit and not through the Pali. This 
leads to the conclusion, which will be developed in detail in the 
last lecture, that when the Pali and the Prakrits came into 
existence, Sanskrit had not been dead but was as much a living 
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langualse ds sftther of the other two, and both were spoken ot 
used for orcVnary purposes, one by men of culture and the other 
by ordinary people. 

% 

Sanskrit writers distinguish three elements in the Prakrit 
vocabulary which they call Tadbhava, Tatsama, and Desiya. 
Such words as are derived from Sanskrit are called Tadbhava 
such as *15wir, &c. Tatsamas are those that are 

the same in Sbnskrit and Prakrit as &c., the phonetic 

laws of the Prakrits not necessitating a change In them, and 
Desyas are such as cannot be derived from Sanskrit and must 
be referred to another source. A good many words of this nature 
we find used in Prakrit literature ; and there exists a kosa or 
thesaurus of Desya words by Hemacandra. A large number of 
these Desya words exist in the modern vernaculars, such as : — 

engr a sister, M.'wr?CT, a term of honour used for an elder sister, 
an herb ; M. 
a well ; M. an?. 

a kind of pulse ; M. H. the same, 
sleeps ; H, G. 

wonder 5 M. old. 
a town ; Si. a fort. 

a basin of wood for water ; M. 
a firebrand ; M. 

to mix a liquid with a solid substance and stir it up i 
M. 

a man, a warrior ; M. %sr husband, 
rube, anoints ; M. 

^UUIMT 

Oumirfi 

qWRyf an ox ; M. niaff. 

<14-^ a cow that has no milk ; M. 

slanting ; M. lying down with the face upwards. 
qT| belly ; M. qt?, H. G.^. 
qfnf deceit ; M. 




an adulterer or adulteress ; M. fqi^. 



1 M.— Marathi ; Q.— Gujarati ; H.— 'Hiudi, 
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Wr false, vain ; M. 
a doll ; M. 

father, a brave man: M. H. G. M. an able-bodied 

man. 

There are a great many words set down as DeSyas, which on 
close examination will be found to be Tadbhavas. They differ 
from ordinary Tadbhavas in having undergone great corruption. 
The following are instances Some of the words in the above list 
may also be considered to be of the same nature Thus 
‘deceives’ is a denominative or nominal verb from the word ‘a 
snare*/ which in our modern dialects has the form of whence 
is ‘to ensnare ' or ‘entrap. ' So also and the old M. 

are in all likelihood to be traced to the Skr. 

^osn^^ir thrown upwards ; Skr 
a lotus ; from Skr. 

humpbacked. This may be traced to Skr. t 

and ? is a termination which is used in a great many nouns. 

disliked, evidently from Skr. and 
black 5 Skr. 

desolate ; from Skr. bright, pure, cleared of every 

thing, desolate. 

a bullock ; from Skr. 
rind, bark ; may be from Skr. 
whey 5 may be from Skr. 
touches; from ^ by a change of vowel, 
a tail; from Skr. by the consonants interchanging 

places, and the palatal ® having its vowel ¥. 

qglgV the hind part of a house ; from Skr. gW?. 

ft measure, a certain quantity, occurs in the Pali and 
is traced to Skr. *rw. It may also be connected with sim. 

4t5< speaks; from Skr. » by the change of i:to at and Che 
transference of the vowel to the first consonant— a thing often 
observable ; 

41 {B.O.Bhsaisrksi'i WoAaVoLtV.J 
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The Sanskrit etymology of some of the words given hy the 
lexicographers is evident ; and one does not know how they came 
to be regarded as Desyas. Other words changed their sense in 
the course of time and so were referred to this class. 

forgets; from Skr. to steal, — a thing forgotten is as 

it were stolen. 

a wicked person : from Skr. because a wicked 

person puts on many faces or appearances. 

an ass;— 'a son of Kama or love, devoted to Measure, 
is often a donkey. 

pregnant; Skr. originally ‘ side, ’ came to signify 
‘womb,’ and that womb is worthy of the name which bears a 
child, hence lit ' having a womb ’ came to have the signi- 

fication given. 

A good many of the words given by Hemacandra do not occur 
in the modern Vernaculars, and we have regular Tadbhavas in- 
stead; as., f# a tiger, a nail, &c. 

The number of Desya words, if properly examined, would be 
greatly reduced. Still a Desl element in the Prakrits and the 
Vernaculars must he admitted. These words must have come 
into the dialects from the language of the aborigines whom the 
Aryas conquered; and some are found in Sanskrit also. 

The Apabhbam^a 

The dialect called the Apabhraih^a by the grammarians pre- 
sents Indian speech in a further stage of decay, and oecnpies a 
middle position between the Prakrit and the modem vernaculars, 
to some of which, especially to the old Hindi, the BrajabhSsft, and 
the Gujarati, it bears striking resemblances, as I shall hereafter 
show. 

As mentioned before, we have the grammar of this dialect from 
Hemacandra, Trivik-rama, and Kramadltvara; but Vararnoi does 
not mention it. The Apabhrathsa had a literatute of its own. 
Hemacandra Illustrates each of his rules about this dialect 
quoting a verse. Intl^ fourth Act of the Vikramorvatl thePfaklit 
speeches of the king In his madness are in this dialect Bttkit is 
a question whether they existed there originaUyt since in SSIriSal 
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numusdripts on this side of India they do not appear. The metres 
employed in these and in Hemacandra’s quotations are the same 
as those popularly used in old and modern Hindi or Braj viz» dohcL 
or copui. Pandit Vrajalal mentions a work of the name of Mu- 
fijarfisa, written in the Apabhraihsa, from which he gives a short 
extract, and another the hero of which is a king of the name of 
Prasenajita. He also quotes from another work; but the language 
of all these appears to be more modern than Hemacandra's Apa- 
bhraihta, and that of some of the verses makes a very near approach 
to the Gujarati. As before, I will introduce my remarks on this 
dialect by a specimen. — 


Apabhramsa 

JT 3TX d 

ftwOTI fxeiXXT I 

cTPiT sfsrftarrx ii 

fl^anro *ninF >• 
ait *it^ a(u(aii qtrsT m'W > 

3Tt 93i3it ^ I 

The Sanskrit of this would be : — 

3w jw BT^ anr a w T ^ii g ai i 
ftmnrCT P r w rgT jt ii 

h’jnsf mm^wi i 

( ?n^ ) 4i«wwji 3T^5J!ff^ si^h ii 

^ 5T BfTT vnt sar: «<w if I 

ii 

jRBrt Bef*TOr art^ saraw ii 
lift ipBT lit flit »r: niarr i 

iSlfBT « 
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The unsteady goddess of wealth runs to this door and that, 
tills house and that; like a fair one separated from her lover die 
does not remain firm anywhere/’ 

“ My fingers have worn away, rubbed against by my nails 
while counting, again and again,' the days named by my lover 
[ as the period of his absence ], when he set out on his journey,” 

” To whom is life not dear and to whom is wealth not an object 
of desire ? But when the occasion comes, a worthy man regards 
them as straw.” 

” I worship that good man, so rarely to be met with in this 
Kali age, who conceals his own merits and gives publicity to those 
of others.” 

” He who dies after having gone to the Oang& and to Siva- 
tlrtha, triumphs over the power ( world ) of death and sports in the 
habitation of the gods '* 

The Phonology of the Apabhramsa 

The vowel er of the derivatives of the pronouns 07, 
and is changed to r or In the principal Prikrit we have 
noticed a tendency to such a change, and one of our inslances 
was onr for From the same tendency we have in the Ana* 
bhramda dtfgfor 07, hv-S for aw, and ^^,for §7, the 7 of the latter 
being replaced by tf ir virtue of the analogy of the other pronouns. 
In the same way fn[7 “ in that manner,” which after dropping the 
findl consonant becomes ao, is changed to a7, 077 to and 
to $7. This 0 iB also rendered a more close vowel and 
changed to f , and thus we have fTtw, ^17, and f%7. Thus the bases 
of these pronouns came to be considered as W or fa, % or f7, and 

or 1%, and so we have f^ for aTT, 1^7 for UTT, and ?%7 for 
777. The mute element being dropped, these forms become filg, 

and and further and . For similar reasons we 

have or for an77, TfTsf or for 71757, of 

for ^757, &c., even in the Prakrits. 

The nom. sing, termination of nouns in 7 is shortened to 7, 
and since a great many nouns were pronounced with this final 7 
and its original sense was forgotten, it was transferred by way of 
analogy to other words or grammatical forms that did not possess 
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it before ; and thus we have and flits for and nPTr and ^0%, 
tiPIS, &c., in the above. 

The long vowels are sometimes shortened as in the word <ffT 
In the last of the above verses. 

The consonants ^ and ^ are sometimes softened to ^ and is, 
instead of being dropped, <[ and ^ to ac and is, as in SaurasenI, 
and and to ^ and v. In the principal Prakrit also this is 
sometimes the case. The labial is changed to ^ in a few more 
instances than in the Prakrits as in erns and nns for and 
HUnS, and sliT or ^W, or flw, &o. in the above for nsps* dCc. 
The complete contact of the lips necessary for the pronunciation 
of ^ is avoided in a great many cases, and thus we have for ^ 
as in for mss, for &c. This is the prevailing rule 
in most of the vernaculars, as we shall hereafter find. The con- 
junct is changed to that is, the aspirate has been labia- 
lized and assimilated to the preceding i3C, as in fitnT for Prakrit 
and Sanskrit ifNr. A few instances of this change we did 
find in the Prakrits and we shall find more in the vernaculars; 

The Sanskrit conjunct is changed to CK. ; for as ec was often 
pronounced as g;, this instead of merging into the preceding 
mut^ as semi-vowels often do, acquired prominence as ^ does, 
when preceded by a dental ; and the ^ being assimilated to it, 
the whole become eg. as m*. becomes ^ , as i . iTT for 'UUT, upg or gig 
for the abstract termination fgg, and f^(ig for fdhg, the suffix of 
the absolutive. In the Prakrits the of similarly becomes 
or and so we have 3!WIT for anfHT. The letter g, when the latter 
member of a conjunct, is sometimes not assimilated, as in hm. 
mg' for UTg;, &c., and sometimes it is introduced even when it 
does not exist in the original, as in ^ for ng, gw for gw, &c. 
With these few exceptions, the rules ahc.it the assimilation of 
oonjuncts, the elision of consonants, and others hold good 
geimrally as in the Prakrits, at 'ou will see from the above extract. 

DECLENSIOK IN THE APABHBAMtA 
Nouns in er 

The decay of the case terminations is, however, a distingulsh- 
igg feature of this dialect. The distinction between the nom. and 
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aooi oaM forms which we observed lessening at esoh stage in the 
growth of our languages is here altogether lost. The # of the 
nom. sing, of masoulina nouns in 3T is shortened to and used in 
both the oases, as getT nom. for *iw for »W., enngl? for 

: and applied to neuter nouns as well, as The 

of the neuter is preserved only in nouns which are augmented by 
the addition of V changed to sr; as for The nom. 

and aco. pi. of the masculine ends in err ; as f^eiggr, gggT &o. in 
the above. The neuter nouns preserve the Prakrit of the plural, 
as in Sometimes words are used in these two cases 

without any terminations ; as nom. sing., nom.* sing., 

Qor acc. pi., inp aoc. sing., fitfv aoc. s'ug., in the above extract. 

The principle observable in the other cases is the same as we 
have noticed in the older dialects, viz., a gradual reduction of all 
the declensions to a uniformity. The instrumental singular of 
nouns in CT has two forms, one in (f as and the other the old 
one^gcT. The former is derived from this old form, the final 3t 
being dropped, and the nasal assuming the form of an anusv&ra, 
Thi'j new termination is transferred to nouns in f or 7 also, as 
errrtpi’. I^e instrumental pi. is the old one in ft, but the change 
of the ending vowel to 7 is only optionally made ; as Qcfff or 

One ablative termination is t which is appended to all nouns, 
and the other ^ as in igagf nwt or ’ITiW, " gathers 

fruits from treea ” 

Of course we may trace the first to by supposing it first 
to be changed to by the usual Prakrit rule, and afterwards to 
have dropped its second syllable ; and ^ to something else. But 
it appears to me that a good many of the terminations having 
been redueed to by natural phonetic changes, the others also 
had this inserted in them by analogy, just as the nominative 
termination 7 is introduced in words and forms in which it did 
not exist. This process we shall necessarily have to suppose when 
we examine the forms of the present tense. Or the |[ may have 
been introduced simply to prevent a hiatus and connect the 
vowel-termination with the base. And this is rendered probable 
by Hemacandra’s rule, that the ending syllables d, g, f|f, and t, 
fire to be lightly pronounced, as the tc. that is introduced in tho^ 
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plaoe of a dropped consonant is. The real syllables in these oases 
are therefore 3t, f , and af ; and this is confirmed by the fact 

that the remnants of these Apabhramsa terminations existing in 
some of the modern vernaculars are destitute of this and are 
mere vowel-terminations, as will be seen in a subsequent lecture. 
Thus, then, % may be considered as the aspirated form of the 7 of 
the Prakrit feminine ablative, and f of the 7 of the masculine abla- 
tive.' The operation of the law of false analogies is very wide. 
The abl. pi. lus in may with Lassen be traced to 

8^, the ^ being changed to | and the syllable nt dropped, as 
is in the case of the 3rd pers. pi. of the present, as we shall see. 

The genitive singular 8, and as in 83UIF8 and in 

4 above, T trace to the ^ of the Prakrits, the 7 being added 
by analogy as observed before. Lassen traces is to fg, which, he 
says, must have been added to these nouns to form the genitive ; 
and the g being softened to it is reduced to 8 But this does 
not account for the double ^ of the other form ; and the addition 
of such a word as ^ to make up a case-form is altogether un- 
exampled. The sufiix as in in the same verse, is but 

anther form of The genitive plural k, as in for 

may with Lassen be derived from the 818 Cf the 
Sanskrit pronominal declension. But th* transference of this 
termination to nouns is nowhere seen in the Prakrits ; k is 
optionally appended to nouns in g or V also ; and the characteri- 
stic of the gen. is wanting in this dialect. The more probable 
explanation, therefore, is that the V lost its cerebral element and 
was reduced merely to a nasal 3T, or ^ with an anusvSra, as is 
'the case in the instrumental singular, ami the f is added, as 
observed before, simply to facilitate the pronunciation. 

The loc. sing, ends in as in which we see is the old 
termination, or in f, as in which is a shortened form of Vf* 
Kramadlsvara gives also which might be traced to the Pali 
the Sanskrit or the r% of the Prakrit pronominal declension. 
The language of Jaina works has this ^ in the case of nouns 
also. But even here the Prakrit may, with reason, be 
supposed to have changed to g, and the to be, as before, a mere 

1. Kramadtfvara in Lassen’s extract gives T instead of C: be* *hls is an 
evident misreading. 
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^riiua lenia. We have this locative t in the Marathi. The is 
extended to the plural also of these nouns. The vocative is formed 
by using fl which is evident!^ an interjection: ss gl 

“ O young men.” 

Nouns in f or 3' 

There is no distinction between the nom. and aoc. sing, and 
pi., the original base being used without any modification or 
addition. 

The instrumental singular is formed by adding (f or or, as in 
the last class of nouns, or simple anusvSra ; as sn^tr. 

As t[or becomes (f by drooping the final vowel, so does the fog of 
the Prakrit instrumental here become t. 

The abl. sing, ends in t as in and ; and the gen. 

sing, also according to Kramadlsvara, Hemacandra being silent. 
These have been transferred from the feminine. Kramadlsvara 
also gives ^ and t as the terminations of the sing, of these two 
oases; but there must be some misreading here in Lassen’s 
extract from the author, since t is a distinctive plural tormina* 
tion. The gen. pi. terminati 9 n is f or k as in 
The latter has been traced to the old gen. or, and the former 
appears to be only another form of it, with the addition of the 

usual 7. 

The loo. sing, has ft,aBin7l%f^; and the pi. has /If and as in Hg* 
/If, and 3^. |The first must be considered to be the same as derived 
from fiNr or ^ with the anusvara dropped ; or as the f of Prakrit 
feminine nouns with the apiritus lenis S’. This explanation seems 
to be probable, since we have seen other feminine terminations 
also used for the cases of these nouns. The third is to be traced 
to the Prakrit ^ Kramadltvara in Lassen’s extract gives i for 
the ( of the abl. pi., and If for that of the gen. pi. ; but I have to 
make the same remark here as before. The instr. and abl. plurals 
are the same as those of nouns in st; as and Thus ths 
plural of three cases ends in /i, derived separately of course, and 
the plurals of two in /¥. 

Feminine nouns 

* The plurals of the nom. and aoc. of feminine nouns prssflrva 
(be old or its shortened form 7, as in sivir^fainF in the 
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second verse, and The sing, is the 

original base, as srfsri^aTT, ftriimufi &c. 

The instr. sing, termination is ?, the old one, as in 

&C. ; the abl. is g as in VTcJI^ for greWT:, 
which is an aspirated (T; and the genitive *f as in 
for gvsiniTJ ( y being a nominal suffix ) may be similarly 
explained or traced to the W of the gen. sing. fern, of the 
pronouns, and in the Prakrit. I prefer the former 

explanation. This ^ has been transferred to masculine nouns in 
f or 7 as we have seen The abl. and gen. pi. ends in f , as in 
for or The anusvara of the f of the 

other classes of nouns is here omitted ; and if correctly so, the 
g of the abl. may be considered an aspirated form of the 7 which 
is the ablative termination in the Prakrit: and that of the 
genitive may be traced to the ^ of the singular of masculine 
nouns. The instr. pi. and the loc. sing, and pi. take the same 
terminations as masculine nouns in 7 or 7 : as irf^, nfift, and 
Lassen gives other terminations ; but he appears to me 
not to have interpreted Kramadlsvara correctly. Those I have 
given are all that I have been able to find. 

"tou will thus see how by the various influences at work, the 
natural transformation of ^ to f, the el' ion of some of the 
elements, and the aspirated pronunciation Ot. the vowels, most of 
the old terminations have been reduced tn syllables composed of g 
and a vowel with or without an anusvara. Terminations with 
such weak sounds are not adapted to serve the purposes of 
ordinary intercourse, since they require on the part of the 
speakers such care in pronunciation to render themselves intelli* 
gible to each other as we have not seen displayed in the course 
of our lingual history. The nominative and accusative through* 
out, and in certain classes of nouns, the other cases also have 
come to have the same forms. So that the purpose of expressing 
the different relations can be no longer performed by these poor 
remnants of the old declensional system ; and a process of reoon* 
struction must take place. It has already begun in the Apa* 
bhramta ; but we shall find it carried on much further in the 
vernaculars, which may now be said to have completed theif 
new dedensioaal system. 

47 I R. 6. Bhenderkar’s Works. VoL IV. ] 
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Pronouns 

Thei&bl. sing, of pronouns ends in ff, as &o., which is to 
be traced to the Sanskrit and the Prakrit and the loc. 
sing, in ft which has been explained. The gen. sing, of 
and are optionally ^* 5 . ?n5> and made up by adding the 
usual ^ to STHT, rTPET, and which again are other forms of SIW, 
and with -me of the consonants dropped and the 

preceding vowel lengthened as a compensation, a phenomenon 
to be noticed in going over the vernaculars. In the feminine, 
these pronouns have 3^, and ^ optionally for the gen. sing., 
which are derived from the Prakrit and and the 

Pali iSiWW, and fi.'WIU. The base, however, in the 

Apabhraihsa ends in 3T and not or, the more probable explana- 
tion is, that this t is the aspirated form of the of feminine nouns. 

g7il'..has for its base; the instr. and gen. singulars, for 
instance, are epucT and an'^fr. This seems to be taken from the 
nom. sing. 3T3T, or aPT by the rule of the substitution of for a^. 
The neuter nom. and acc. sing, is S?. 

«ffr is nom. and acc. sing. masc. of corresponding to 
Iff fem. to ^nrr, and by the application of ^ to these we have .the 
neuter *rf. is the nom. and acc. pi. answering to Prakrit, 
with the latter *r shortened ; and art? of atTH which corresponds to 
the form the anf being changed to ap| by a rule before 
mentioned, and afterwards to ^ : and to (t, shortened to f. In 
other respects all these pronouns are declined like the corres- 
ponding nouns. 

The pronouns of the 1st and 2nd persons are thus declined r— 


1st pers. 2nd pers. 

sing. pi. Bing. pi. 


Kom. 

3r^,3(*gt 



Acc. (it 

— — 

1ft 

— — 

Instr. — 


vt, «t 

im 

Abl. (T5-Tr^ 

3l»gt 

»f3‘. ijff 

a*!t 

vjrvLi. 

Loc. dt 


’it,iit 



Here we have not tha wilderness of forms which we observed 
in the principal Prakrit. The nom. sing, of the 1st per. is 
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corresponding to 3nFCT[, the initial er and the w being elided and 
the usual Apabhraihsa ^ added. In the Prakrit is repre- 

sented by 31^ or 3^5^. is to be traced to the Sanskrit instr. 
IW and the Inc. both of which are reduced to the form of iTf 
in the Prakrit. Here it is extended to the acc. also. The pi. base is 
3W, which has been explained. The nom. pi. corresponds to 
such a form as 3iw^ nom. pi., not loc. as Lassen says, through 
SPPT ; and the gen. pi. has the Apabhramsa termination t- The 
rest are old. ^ is a base derived, as 1 said in going over the 
Prakrits, from and is used in the Prakrit also, and ?r# of 
the acc. instr. and loc. are from c^nn and r^. The second is 
found in the older dialects, the first is peculiar to this. Of the 
corruption of to I have already spoken. 

The abl. ar i gen. corresponds to a form which with 
the Apabhramsic ^ is fTT, the being dropped. Or it may be 
traced to rW with the sr dissolved into g*. RTIT is a form found in 
the Prakrits also and explained by me as a corruption of the dat. 

in the Pali and Prakrits, d«.,rived from the Skr. cfWr The 
dative forms, you will remember, are put under the gen in the 
older dialects. The sr of gu is a peculiar Apabhramsic conjunct, 
for^ied from The neuter of is similarly it and sf. The 
base of the plural is the same as in the Prakrit ; and the nom. 
pi. g*W is to be traced to tor no pi. All the forms 
are similar to those of the first personal pronoun. 

The Verb in the Apabhramsa 

The Present tense of the Apabhramsa verb admits, besides 
those of the corresponding Prakrit or wSaurasenl tense, the 
following forms • — 1st pers. sing. 57^, pl, ; 2nd pers. sing, 
pl. , 3rd pers. sing. pl. 

It appears that some of these forms have arisen from a confu- 
sion of the Present Indicative* with the Imperai 1 /e. The prevail- 
ing and distinguishing final ot the latter is the vowel T ; and here 
we see it is appended to the forms of the 1st pers. sing, and 2nd 
pers. pl., though it does not occur in those forms in any of the 
older dialects. 

The g is another characteristic of these paradigms. That of 
the second pers« sing, we get from the old and that of the pl. 
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exists in the Prakrit, being derived from the Skr. sr. But the 
third per& pi. and the let pers. pi. get it simply by an extension 
of the ai&logy : or it may have been introduced to prevent a 
hiatus and thus may, like those of thd oases, have been simply 
a apirUua lenia. The ^ of the latter, however, may be traced to 
ift, elf being shortened to 7 , just as fgr and ^ of the declensions 
become ft and Instead of the 3rd pers. pi. ^ we have fir in 
which, though the g is due to analogy, the characteristic f and 
the nasal are preserved. 

You will thus see that in the declensions as well as conjuga- 
tions the X. prevails in this dialect. The Imperative second pers. 
sing, ends in f, X or 3'. The first two may be traced to the Prakrit 
and Sankrit g being dropped as in the Vernaculars ; and the 
last seems to be substituted for the 3T of one of the forms in the 
original dialects by analogy ; or it may be the remnant of chang- 
ed first to g, and then to 3 . But a better and, I may say, the true 
explanation of these forms will be given in going over the 
Vernaculars. 

Hemacandra does not give any more forms for the Imperafjive, 
but Eramadlsvara gives g, for the second person plural which 
must very likely be g, the same as in the Present, and g for the 
first pers. pi. which we have in the Present also. In one of the 
verses quoted by Hemacandra occurs f^STg which seems to cor- 
respond to if the reading is correct. The truth seems to 

be that the forms of the Imperative were iost, and the sense con- 
founded with that of the Present, but the distinctive forms were 
those of the second pers. sing.; and in this respect there is an 
analogy with Hindi and Gujarati which resemble the Apabhraihta 
the most. 

The Future has the Prakrit and SaurasenI forms inf? and 
but one ’X of this latter is dropped, and then the terminations of 
the Apabbraihsa Present are added. 

The terminations of the absolutive are g, f3, erl?, ft?, qt?, 
f is the same as the SaurasenI ger from the Skr. 
3, g3 is the same, with the usual 3 added to it, or is to be traced 
to the gX or gtEX which is, as we have seen, confounded in the 
Pirakrit with the absolutiVe, and the rest are various forms of tin) 
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Vedio with the Prakrit augment f or 7 . This is. by a 
rule before mentioned, changed tof^lvT, which with 7 heoomes 
and by dropping the final sT we have This, however, may be 
derived also from such a form as ^ found in the Vedas. This fbr 
or fb|ig is then softened to ^ or as is so softened in many 
oasea When the augment g or is not prefixed, we have in 
the form of the ar being the final vowel of the root. 

Some of the terminations of the absolutive are also used to 
form the infinitive, on account of the prevailing confusion be- 
tween the two. In consequence of this very confusion, recourse 
is had to other ways of forming the latter which are similar to 
those existing in the Prakrits; but these will be noticed hereafter. 

The termination gog of the potential participle assumes the 
forms of and qg. The first two represent the form 

with tne addition of and the f of gqsga is the usual augment. 
The ar of the g of g^q which remains after the consonantal portion 
is dropped, is by the influence of the preceding g changed to q. 

In these points which are not noticed here, the Apabhraihta 
follows chiefly the SaurasenI, and the principal Prakrit also to 
some extent. Thus in a great measure it represents those dialects 
in a further stage of decay ; but it must be considered to have 
derived some words or forms independently also. Thus the gf of 
the second parson pronoun cann- f be derivei' rom the Prakrit gf, 
nor of the absolutive from ipi or 3rvT, or ■or of abstract nouns 
from g'OT, but directly from the Sanskrit fgqr, fghf, and gfg. This 
corruption of gr must have existed in some of the older dialects 
too, since, as observed before, we have it in Asoka's inscriptions ; 
and the Apabhramsa derived it as well as a few such peou* 
liarities from them. 



LECTURE rV 

P_ONOLOGY OF THE VERNACULARS OP NORTHERN INDIA 

We have now traced the f^radual decay of Sanskrit firom the 
form in which it is presented to us in the oldest literary records 
to that which it assumed in the Apabhramsa dialect. We have 
seen how words lost some of their vocal elements on account of 
the natural tendency of men to economize effort, as well as in 
consequence of the fact that the vocal organs of the people, who 
through historical accidents had to speak that language though 
it was not theirs, were untrained to utter the sounds of that 
language, and that they imported into it some sounds to which 
they themselves were previously accustomed. We have also 
observed the effects of the operation of the law of analogy in 
simplifying the grammar of the language — an operation, the 
range of which, in consequence of the ignorance of those same 
foreigners, was very extensive. The declensions and conjuga- 
tions gradually lost their variety, and became reduced to one or 
two types by the generalization of the rules, originally applicable 
only to the nouns and verbs frequently I’sed in ordinary inter- 
course. At the same time the terminations themselves of some 
of the oases, tenses, and moods came through numberless analo- 
gies to have the same or similar forms, and their vocal body 
gradually became attenuated and in some instances they were 
altogether dropped. Thus these processes of simplification were 
carried on much further than was consistent with intelligibility 
in ordinary intercourse. Hence the necessity arose of inventing 
new modes of expression for those relations which came to be 
imperfectly expressed or ceased to be expressed in the old way. 
As observed in the last lecture, such new expressions are to be 
met with in the Apabhramsa dialect. 

If the Flrakrits and the Apabhramsa which we have examined 
really represent the speech of the Indian people at certain periods 
of their past history, we should expect to find a relation of con- 
tinuity between them and tile prevailing speech of modern timea 
The words and grammatlokl forms in the modern vernaculars 
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should either be the same as those existing in those dialeotSi or 
idiould be easily deduoible from them by laws which we have 
observed to be in operation: and if in the Apabhramta the 
grammatical forms came to be in a condition in which recon- 
struotion was necessary, and if accordingly it was begun, we 
should find it carried on much further in the vernaculars and 
that on principles used in the Apabhramda and the other dialects 
and out of materials existing in them. We will therefore proceed 
now to the examination of the vernaculars with a view to trace 
this continuity. 

The varieties of speech prevailing in Northern India at the 
present day are almost innumerable. If even a few peculiarities 
were to be regarded as giving individuality to a language, the 
number of dialects spoken in this part of the country would 
exceed even the proverbial fifty-six. But they may be divided 
into classes on the principle of resemblance ; and generally the 
dialects spoken in the adjoining provinces are so alike each 
other that they may be regarded as constituting one class or even 
one language. Thus we have nine principal languages; and 
starting from ourselves, and going northwards, first on the 
western side of the country and then turning to the east and 
south-east, 1 may state them a« the Mara'hi, the Gujarati, the 
Sindhi, including the Kacchi, the Panjabi, th Kashmiri, the Hindi, 
the Nepali, the Bengali, and the Oriya. 

Of these the Kashmiri and the Nepali have not yet been studied, 
and no grammars or books arc available. Hence my observa- 
tions will not extend to them. Each of the.«e has its dialects ; but 
those of some, such as the Gujarati and the Sindhi, differ from 
the main language in unimportant particulara The same is the 
case with the Marathi, except in some corners of the Maratha 
country. But in these there are five dialects differing in a great 
many important particulars li m the main Marathi. Thus, the 
Goanese prevails in Goa ; the Malvani, my own native tongue, 
and the Savantvadi, both of which, notwithstanding some minor 
differences, may be considered as one, are spoken in the Malvan, 
Vengorla, and Savantvadi districts. The Chitpavni is used only 
by the caste of Ghitpavan Brahmans in the district about 
llatnagiri ; the Salsetti is spoken by the original inhabitants of 
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that island and of Bombay ; and the Khandeshi, which is a miztare 
of MaiAldii and Gujarati and contains to an appreciable degree 
a barbarous element, probably from a Bhil source, prevails in 
Ehandesb. 

The Hindi has a great many dialects. Two at least may be 
distinguished among the variety of speech prevalent in 
Bajputana, the Mewari spoken in Mewar and the adjoining 
districts, and the Marwari which prevails in Marwar, Jesselmere, 
and the other provinces. These, as may be inferred from their 
geographical position, are midway between the Gujarati and the 
Hindi dialects of the North, displaying some of the peculiar 
characteristics of both. Further north, we have the Braj 
prevailing in the country about Mathura-; and to the east, 
the Kanoji. There is not much difference between these. 
The language of the history of eighty-four Vaisnavas 
and other books of the VallabhSc3.ryan sects, which 
is ordinarily supposed to be the Braj, has gram- 
matical forms identical with those mentioned by a recent gram- 
marian as peculiar to the Kanoji. There is a good deal of>,con- 
fusion as regards this matter, the characteristics of one being 
found in the printed books* together with those belonging to 
another. Then further north, we have’ the Garhawali and the 
Kumaoni spoken in the provinces of Garhawal and Kumaon. 

To the east, we have the Avadhi or the dialect of the province 
of Avadha or Ayodhya, and to the south of this again is the 
Rewai spoken in the State of fiewa. Further to the east is the 
Bhojpuri and kindred dialects prevailing in Bihar and the 
adjacent districts on the confines of BengaL 

The old literature of the Hindi is principally written in two 
dialects, the Braj, and what is called the Purbi. SuradSsa's works, 
Beharilal’s Satasai, and oidiers are written in the former ; and to 
these I may add the Vallabbha works 1 have already mentioned. 
The Bftmftyana and Tulasid&sa's other works are written in the 
latter. The chief distinction between the idioms of Surad&sa and 
Tulasld&sa appears to me te be, that the latter uses a great many 
grammatical forms which are old, and from which those used by 
the former are derived. Jn this respect Purbi might be consider- 
ed to be a very old form of the Br^. But there are a few other 
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distinctions, though it is questionable whether they are cncn^ b to 
justify the Purbi being consideied an independent dialect Ibe 
language of Kabira’s Ramainj and Sakhls presents a few pecu- 
liarities found in neither of the '>bove But the characteristics of 
Suradasa and Tulabidasa are alsr to be found m it; so that if we 
leave out of consideration the other works ot Kabira, in which 
there is probably another variety of speech, the dialect used by 
these Hindi poets may be considered to be the same. This has 
come to be regarded as the poetic dialect, and most of the other 
Hindi poets have written in it Its modem lepiesentative is the 
Braj, in which the commentaries on Tulasldasa's, Kabira's and 
Beharilal’s works, and on the tenth book of the Bhagavata that I 
have seen, are written This then is the Hindi literary dialect. 
The language, however, which is used as the medium ot instruc- 
tion in the Government schools in the North-Western Provincts, 
and in which the books published by the Educational Depaitn eit 
are written, is now regarded as the Standard Hindi, and its giam- 
matical structure is identical with that ot the Urdu spoken Ly 
the Mussalmans. This is rather the dialect in which the Hindus 
of the different provinces in Northern India communicate with 
each other, than that which they speak in their own provinces. 

The Panjabi has also seveial dialects bat little is known about 
them Oriyi resembles the x>en{. all in s many respects that one 
of them may be considered a dialect of ti^e otlier The similarity 
between the Hindi and the Panjabi is also very great. 

I will now give short apecimens of these dialects. 

T Marathi : 

•fciT snor ggirnr 

arflr *r ^ 

msre- tFitor Tifit 1 1 ^ 

( From an old Bokhara or Chronicle of Shlvaji. ) 

Some counsellors supplicated the lady>motheT in an bumble 
attitude saying : ‘ If you will burn j ourself by fire, the kingdom 
which has been acquired goes to ruin this very day; and it will 

48 [ R. O. Bhandukar'f Wwka Vok IV. ] 
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happen that the king will not hear life: the name of Shahaji Maha- 
raj and Shivaji Maharaj will noi -emain in the world. Therefore, 
your ladyship, looking to all these t ings, shmild make the king 
sit in your lap ( prnti'ct ). and, no! re> ’ting Ic lire, render your 
mind firm, and live, it you do this ilmr i .soursoH', it will phuiily 
appear to all the world that *’ ni debiri'ved the race ol the Maha- 
raj ' Thn^ ihe> prevailed on her to Jive 

LI Gujarati 

fit mr sm% «r^ % sir ft ^ 

aurqt ftr’grr -r^rrof ^<jT ^ jr fut -ttwffr sir^ 

ir skr si^nu fmt tniwi wm ^ft^r srrsr ^ 

ncuvnifl vjT I «ror ^ ttit » 

( h’rom Mr. Manbukharama’s Nala-Damayantl. ) 

Damayanti felt greatly astonished and was in doubt whether 
it was a reality or a dream. While moving on, engaged in various 
such thoughts, she saw an Asoka tree Going there she said : "O 
lovely Asoka. Jiuving regard to the greatness ot thy name, destroy 
ii\ S'o/i . N( HOW / .vnd deserve that name But who would 
anew or *' 

in Hiudhi : 

fniwTT Ttew 'irfffSTif ^ i frfirk mg 

?UT irii I i<iv5pr»^ f f%3ir ?? fTtik «fi^ ti? f^sirg^r 

v^r<iT 1 5 !T i%3it ^ ^ f ^ ^ ^ uT3ifr fiTi> ^ 

’tnriif 1^4 t m ?rir ^ h' u^f%fit*iT?3i gy snmt i 

sa 

( From the story of Rai Diaca in Major Stack’s Grammar ) 

There was a Patisaha ( king ) of the name of Rai Diaca. His 
sister begged of a Fakir : ' Sire, give me a son. ” The Fakir .said 
to her : ‘‘ A son will be ( born ) to thee, but he will cut off the 
head of Rai Diaca. " She said, “Accursed be ( ht. fall into a 
wilderness ) the son who sho ild cut off my brother’s head ” But 
the Fakir’s word cannot prove vain. In a few days the woman 
gave birth to a son. 

IV Panjabi : 

af ^ arrojft ^ ^ ^ g nununndJ)^ iirii 

^ Iff ^ I ^01 ijgn 3I^3T qpT 3IT fjf 
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WFF fnr Jtr ft «^vf wnf^%fnt 

Vfft'Sflf irnrt I 

( From the JanamsBftkhl, ) 
Then a^ain Bfibe Nfinakjl said : O Pandit, hear. Is the reli- 
gious holiness of Brahmans and Ksatriyas preserved by the 
sacred tliread or by cjood deeds? Hear, O Pandit, if one who is 
invested with the sacred thread does wicked deeds, does he 
remain a Brahman or Ksatriya or become a Candala ?'* When 
Sri Guru Babejl spoke thus, all the people that were sitting there 
were astonished. Then they began to exclaim : “O God, he is 
still but a child, and how wonderfully he speaks ' '* 

V Hindi: 

fra qr rfr h amerr \ 

I m q^g- 5Tfr?tT ryi?: 

snppqft vifk qf w »qraqra Bira jfir 5«V 

3?nt 5Trq qqtk ^ 5^ ' 

( Premss&gara, chap. 38. ) 

Haying Baid bo much, he made many attempts to throw out 
his ( Krsna’s ) hand, but none was of any use At last, he was 
BUlfocated and hi.s belly burst out. Then he fell down, and 
blood flowed from his body in torrents. At hat time the cow- 
herd boys came one after another and begdu to see; and Sri 
[Crsna went forward and stood in the shado of a Kadamba tree 
in the forest 

VI Brar 

3T5r ^ a.H ^ sir nw agni (sm % aa 

iRT ^ ^ *TT?r m % ^ vrm jrar ^ V? 

qrrr i airy atiWK stt *n*T> qr^^r asjaijfr 

tta> <iqr Tf? ntiT MS’ ^Fratf i awr a? ;i?u ■str nmit 3n% 
iT«m »Tnr amr m ^ i «^«iafvr nw «fT!rfr% 

w I *iTO?T 3tk yrar nrastatr simit i 

‘ From the Story of the Manifestation of Govardhanantthji.) 

When all the inhabitants of Vraja heard that Devadamana 
was greatly fond of cows, they all joined and resolved that all 
who had cows should each present one or two. And the inhabi- 
tants of Vraja joined and caused each of the twenty-four villages 
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about the mountain ( Govard’.iai ’ ) to present one or two cows 
e.ifh. And it was resolved flmt in '•bo twenty villages he whose 
cow should first calve should prcsen'. ^lie calf to Devadamana. 
In this way thousands of cow s w< re pr>^hentod to the Proaperous 
One. Then he used the milk curd butter and whey of the cows 
in his home. 


VII Bengali : 

nt gst? enr amfir trrsjr ^ ^ f|g T ? i w 

^ wftgR-gfluT 5 if% fey su, wnr eirmur 

I ?gnfr ^rnr fsSrur gTST, tiir wnv wg 

gif I 3T qritr ^ittr nvsmr gw ft i ifli% 

srRW 3Tit JTT-mft srmTT aiwit TOtg tra 

wmrt ftgnr arrm? gsp gupir amr? 

atn^rar^nr snsr-amrv to srsjigni firit m arnir fitr 

*Tf IT fTst I 

( From Peary Chand’s Alaler gharcr dul&Ia- a Kulina Marriage.) 


Wll you hear then ? That year at the time when I was 
suffering from intermittent fever, remained lying in bed day and 
night, and had no strength to risp and stand, my lord ( husband ) 
came. I had not seen what .<.ort of a man njy husband was since 
I censed to be an infant. N. thing is more valuable to a woman 
han her husband, f had thought that my suffering would 
become alleviated, if he sat by my side for a few minutes ( lit 
two dandas) and spoke with me. Dear sister, you will not 
believe me when I say that, as soon as he stood by my side. 

e sai , t IS sixteen years since I married you and went away 
You are one of my w ives. I come to you, being in need of money! 
and will go back soon. T spoke to your father ; but he put me 
off. Do pull out the ornament in your arm (round the wrist) 
and give it to me. * 


viii uriyi 


srmgrg trt *nfr arit ?l% ^ anrit aw 
tTfrrg^annr gq^ 

tr 8 t 9 ^ qrf grf 

( Fables published by the Calcutta School Book Society. ) 
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A oevtaln gnat sitting on a horn of an ox, and with pride 
thinking itself heavy, said, “O ox, if in oonsequenoe of my sitting 
you feel heavily weighted, tell me, and I will fly away to another 
Bpot. ” Hearing these words the ox said, “0 gnat, I had not oven 
the slightest idea that you were sitting on me.” 

* * • • 

In these extraota there are a great many words which on 
examination will bo found to be derived from Sanskrit through 
the Prakrits ; in other words, the vernacular forms will be found 
to be the same as, or further developments of, the Prakrit forms. 
Thus we have the following : — 

( No. I ) 

Pr,%l%3T or Skr. with the termination nr 

changed to gST. 

UT of UTiillf, Pr. ejw or isu in arar nom. sing , Skr. awuc. 

TOT, Pr. TOT, Skr. TOT in TOTfit. 

% of %«{), from Pr. or rBU, Skr. g being a termination 
often used in the Prakrits. 

W, Pr. arw or awr, Skr. TOg, ^ being a suffix used in the Prakrits 
geneaally, and sometimes in Sanskrit also. 

Apabhr. Pr. 5 ^ or 5*T'T» Skr. sue) a form as 
by analogy, for 

aror, Pr. arar, Skr. aw. 
arr of an?t, Pr. air, Skr. ur. 

Pr. Skr. 

tv of %#r, Pr. gre, Skr. TOIT in TO T V<l ( ^ . 
fT, Apabhr. Pr. TOart, Skr. qro.-. 

Ug of TOiit, Pr. TO, Skr. TO in 
gi^T, ^n^T, Skr. gT^I. 
anr, Pr. am, Skr. airo;. 
it of Pr. ft, Skr. TO in TOtii. 

TO, Pr. TOft, Skr. TOft. 

^ of Pr. as in 1^, Skr. fW. 

trrNr or Pr. TOgf, Skr. TOif . The gr of Sanskrit, Prakrit, 
Hindi &o., is in Marathi changed to w.. 

% of hgig and hut, Pr. ^ as in ^,Skr.TO nsingiNr, 
g, Pr. and Skr. sam^. 
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^ of ««iT, Pr, W as !:• , Skr. 

Pr. Skr. 

of Pr. *T3T or *nT, Skr. 

Wftsr, Pr. Sk. ?«y being h Prakrit suflBx. 

Apabhr. aiTH, Pr. Skr. ff^T. 

^ of ff*Rt Pr in ^Nrr, Skr. fsq?!. 

I No. il ) 

?fr, Apabhr. fTT, Pr. Skr. JTPrJT 
•rnr, Pr. Skr. <7?r. 

3T^, Pr. 3W ?, Skr lasr 
<nr, Pr. , Skr. Tfl in 

fT, from .“luch Pr and Skr. fornix as ?r. ff, ^ or ^ fire, 
vg, Pr or Skr lor the crude f%TT^ 

Wr5, Aptd)hr Pr. Skr. 

smK. oi ^T^r, \|).ibhr q:? or trjj .mf] 'dTy»fr, Pr TfirW, Skr. fffST. 
^ as in Nfo I 
^rra, Pr ^51, Skr. ^ 
frrr. .Apabhr Pr %'sTT, Skr 

nrt, Pr. Skr ?r(%^. 

amr, from Pr a^nrair, or Skr. arnnr- 
Pr. Skr as in 

%, Pr arrs^, Skr ar jir. 

?TTf ofjrrn. Apabhr. ^ |„r ffrarrr, ^ being the Skr. fwnr 
and anr, ?!:?»■ 

srw, Pr =TnT, Skr STUT 
rniT, Pr reW, Skr rgj 

*TR- of mn, Apabhr RSTr I or JTffarrr, wr ])eiti>, the Pr. ot Skr. 

and arrf lor ^Rr 
18JT, Pr. m, Skr r>jT. 
m, Pr. Tnt. Skr 'JST:. 

^T®T, Pr. Skr ^ 
arnr, Pr. areq, skr arr. 

I No. rif ) 

STT ol STTcT, Pr. and Skr. ^ being suiiix. 

#f, Apabhr. pfJ, Pr. ffaraft, Skr. lajT- ( ). 

«rt¥ of Pr. Mir, Skr. Jf^. 

Pr. *trifr, Skr. 
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irrif, Pr. Skr. 

«j:of Apabhr. Wf, I’r. Skr. irerw, 

Pr. 5Wr, Skr. ^ 

JTf of Apabhr. JTT, Pr. gs, Skr gwiT. 

% Pr. Skr. 

TTf , Pr. TTiT-Tni-TraTr, Skr. Tnn. 

WT of i’r firr, Skr. ftrrir. 

Pr Skr. 

>nT, Pr. iTITiiT, Skr. . 

from Pr. for Skr. 
fim, Pr. f^dT, Skr. ftaRT. 

Pr. TTf, Skr. ?T:. 

Pr. Skr. 

*Tnr Pr. HTffaTT, Skr. Htg^. 

^ from Pr. %aT, Skr and t or o suffix. 

1^613. Apabbr. T hoinii; a tormination used, Pr. 

Skr. 

im, Pr. HUT, Skr. of 5T»^k/n. 

ti^o IV 

at, 5r. fn%, fikr. 

as in Nti 11 
a, Pr. g, Skr. f5W. 

gni. Pr. ns in ^OFS’. Skr. SJOT as in sjullffl. 

3T^ Pr. ^TfforNhr, Skr 
C, from 3PT, Pr. and Skr 

ilOT, Apabhr. Pr. *lp53tT, Skr. , /. c. a? with suffix V. 

tt, Pr. 3T or Skr. V or 

TR in Pr. 'TR, Skr. STR as in 5tnfrt¥t. 

XR. Pr. 3RT, Skr. sm. 

as in Nos. I and TI. 

? of fgr, as in No. I. 

3if, Pr. Skr. 

W, Apabhr. iR, Pr. qw, Skr. qq. 

^ of ^JT, Pr. f^3T. Skr. qnrq with suffix 

qjT, Pr. Skr. gqfirCTi , / e with suffix q?. 

H, jdureU from Pr. Skv. ?t: 

Pr. ?T«q, Skr. 
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tu 

Pr. Skr. i. «. »nr with «i». 

w**r, Pr. ?p»r, Skr. 55ir. 
mr of Pr. srar, Skr. snr. 

of Apabhr. Pr. Skr. 

WW, Pr. WW, Skr. Itr. 

( No. V ) 

fir of vn^, Pr. Skr. with ww. 

WH, as in Nob. II and IV. 
fnr, Pr. Skr. »ffT. 

of Pr. i%3T, Skr. 

>ift, Pr. Skr. 3rf^. 

Cnt, as in No. I. 

7, Pr. Skr. same. 

amr of 3nmT, Pr. anaPRiT, Skr. amiw. 

»nr of »nrr, Pr. «raT, Skr. w. 
tft as in No. II. 

«T of ww, Pr. Wim, Skr. 
sty, Pr. ^Yf^, Skr. 

W. Pr. Skr. same. 
fiNr, Pr. IIW, Skr. YWr. 

•wns", Pr. or <Tl<rw, Skr. 

Pr. Skr. same. 

Pr. Skr. JR[t or 

aw of a^r, as ^nr in No. II and a»n in No. IV. 

Pr. «*, Skr. W. 

WTT of wiiY, Pr. siwr, Skr. anr. 
air as in No. L 
afiy, Pr. anan’, Skr. otit. 
fW of fv, as ar in No. 3. 

( No, VI ) 

fW, Pr. «*», Skr. fr4. 

of ^sft, Pr. Skr. igar. 
nw or Jt^r. Skr. as in d^o. 
of Pr. Skr. samo. 

as in No. V. 

Pr. afair, Skr. aar: i. e. W witti tha BuflOz: ai or anP, 
tP of fta* or (fPf , as in No. I. 
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fft, Pr, ^rt'oT Skr. or i, e. with V or 3PP, 
tw or Pr. ^ or ^t, Skr. It or fft. 

^ as in Nos. I, II and IV. 

3lhr, Pr. 3m, Skr, 3m. 

Pr. Skr. ^I5t33rfft, 

*iw, Pr. *nw, Skr. irnr. 

% as in No. IV. 

ftsT of (51'HI^, Pr. Srmr, Skr. mrnr, by analogy, for 
. qw, Pr. Skr. qp#. 

qf , Apabhr. qf, Pr. qqr, Skr. qq. 
aw of 75^, Pr. (^, Sk r. 

Pr. ^RTT, Skr. 
iqr of wn%, Pr. and Skr. ^ft. 

..f qQqi, Pr. Skr. q^q. 

(it as in Noa II and IV. 

^ as in No. I. 

of q#, Pr. q3T, Skr. qs. 

IV, Pr. Skr. frq. 
qit, Pr. qft, Skr. qfq. 
qifW, Pr. 3(<H93I, Skr. 

•pr of *raT, Pr. Rfq, Skr. *•«•. 
qq, Pr. qq, Skr. qq. 

( No. VII ) 

Sarof or ^fqq, as qat and qq in Nos 4 and 6. 

3nq, Pr. 3tqq, Skr. am. 

3Tri^, Apabhr. 3jaqq, Pr. 3(%, Skr. such a form as 3((*r% or 3(?W 
forqqq. 

qTOT, Pr. q?jm, Skr. qqfq. 
qq of q?t or qftqr, as in No. II. 
qq of anftqr, Pr. qqr, Skr. qwtr. 

3n^ in l%q, ^ &o., Pr. ainqqq, Skr. an#. 

%, Pq. Skr. qti 

atiqr of anfirar, Pr. snqqqr or arramr, Skr. arnmF. 

0 of fiUq or ft^, as in Nos. I, IV and VI. 
tw of as in No. IV. 

q|f , P». amr , Skr. qft. 
qq, Pq. qq, Skr. qq:, 

«I.Pr.||fk.Skr.%. 

40 I B, O. Bhaadsrksr’a Works, VoL IV. I 
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of Pr. ?P^S3T, Skr. ♦({If* 

TO of SRt, Pr. TOTO, Skr. 

TO, as in Noa I, IV, and VI. 

TO or ^ir«r, Pr. Skr. 

Pr. nmr, Skr. by analogy for ?hTO. 

Pr. TO!g, Skr ^fTOT. 

ffinr of ffUrr^, Apabhr. Pr. Skr. STO^, by analogy, 
for 5'mTO, 

TO as in Nos. I, II, IV and VI. 

*1 or TO of ffbrrf^ as in Nos. I and V. 

TO of TOf, as in Nos. T and V. 
fTff, Pr. ?TO, Skr. TOT. 
ift as in Nos. II, V, and VI 
^ as^ in No. I. 

1 No. VIII ) 

mro, Pr. TOST, Skr. TOTP. 

TO of !TI%, as in No. VII. 

TOTOf, Pr. aTTOir, Skr. TOfTO as in TO?HTO &o. 

?ST of f 1%, Pr. 533T, Skr. fWT as in fwf?i. 

TO as Nos. II, TV, V and VL 

arw, Apabhr 3TOf, Pr. 3T%, Skr. suoh a form as SITOif or TO^, 
for TOn!- as in No VII. 
gf»T as PTTO in No. L 

(TOT as in No. TI, and as TOT and TO in Nos. IV and V. 

TO of ^1%, Pr Tf , Skr. ^ as in 
TO as in Nos. I, V, and VII. 
gar as in Nos. IV, VI, and VII. 

5, as (j in No. IV. 

arar of tit, as (TO in No. IV, 

^ as in No. I. 

T. Apabhr. TO, Pr TO, Skr. TO, as TO in No. IV, and TO inNo. VI. 

Y >u will find that in the Marathi passage there are about SB 
diffjr''nt w >rds of which 26 or a few less than a half are derited 
‘1 "'i3 J I Hkrit throu>.;h the Prakrits; in the Gujeurati there are 
42 out of which 23 or a few more than a half are of the latter 
description; in the Sindhi the propbrtion is 38 to 21, or somewhat 
greater than a half; in the Panjabi 44 to 23 or a halft in tbs Higik 
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Hindi 48 to 23 or a littlo less than a half; in the Braj 45 ta 23, i. e, 
about two-thirds ; in the Bengali 71 to 27, e., about two-fifths; 

and in the Oriya 32 to 15 or a little less than a half. I have not 
taken into consideration other words which do come to us un* 
doubtedly through the Prakrits, but the etymology of which is 
not BO obvious. These would increase the proportion and bring 
it to more than one-half in most of the cases. In this list there 
are three or four words such as rtw, and which may be called 
old Tatsama, since they exist unchanged in the Prakrits, and the 
rest may be called old Tadbhavas. 

Now in these passages you will also have seen a large number 
of words such as , fvsr, ftu, 

WT* f^UTTT^, &c., which are exactly the same as in 

Sanskrit. They could not have existed in tliose form-; in the 
Prakrits, and hence it is . clear that they were introduced long 
after the Prakrit period ; and the tendency now-a-days in our 
languages is to introduce more of such words. These may be 
called modern Tatsamas. But some of those have undergone 
a corruption since they were adopted. Thus ^ is pronounced 
ast^^; and or 

whilcf the Prakrit corruptions of these are 
and Such words therefore are modern Tadbhavas. 

At the end of my observationvS on the l^rakrits in the last 
lecture, I gave a list of vocables existing in tho‘<e dialects which 
are called De^yas by native grammarians, and showed that 
several of them existed in our vernaculars also. We observe 
from the above passages, which contain such words as 

and vrftr^nT, that there are in tlie modern dialects words of 
an Arabic or Persian origin also. Thus we may distinguish 
these elements in the vocabulary of the vernaculars of Northern 
India : — 1. Old Tadbhava, 2. Ol^* Tatsama, 3. M( :ern Tadbhava, 
4. Modern Tatsama, 5. De^ya, 6. Arabic, and 7. Persian. 

In its nature the old Tatsama element is but a small quantity 
and the main skeleton of our languages is made up of the old 
Tadbhava It forms the principal constituent cf the speech of 
the middle olasses. The higher classes, however, use the Modern 
Telw^ina and Tadbheva element to a much larger extent; and 
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the language spoken by learned men is heavily loaded with pure 
Sanskrit words. This element has succeeded in driving out a 
very appreciable portion of the first jn some of the languages. 
The Bengali contains the largest number of pure Sanskrit words, 
and hence one who kTiows Sanskrit can master the language in 
but a few weeks. The old Tadbhava element is reduced to the 
smallest minimum in what is called Sadhu bhasa or the speech 
of the educat<^d According to the extent of the modern Tatsama 
or 'Fadbliava element, the other languages may be arranged in 
the following order : Oriya, Marathi, Hindi, Gujarati, Punjabi, 
Sindhi. 

It must, however, be remarked that the modern Tatsamas 
appear in a pure or correct Sanskrit form only in the written 
language. The Bengalis in actually pronouncing these words 
corrupt them in a manner which renders them unrecognizable as 
Sanskrit words 5 and often in the same way as the old Prakrit 
speakers did. Thus 3TTfHr is pronounced sTWr, At?!* 

&c. The same is the case more or less with the speakers of the 
other languages, so tliat the pure Sanskrit words that we nlhet 
with in the written modern vernaculars, may be considered 
modern Tadbhavat* and in rare cases Prakrit Tadbhavas. The 
educated classes, howexe.. in Maharashtra and Gujarat, and to a 
certain extent in tlio Hindi provinces, pronounce the Sanskrit 
words correctly. The Sindi, however, contains but a few pure 
Sanskrit words •, hence ii is rich in the old Tadbhava element, 
while it draws largely upon the Persian and Arabic. 

This foreign element is used in our dialects, principally in 
political matters. Persian and Arabic words are also used in 
the concerns of ordinary life, but their number is limited. The 
higher classes and learned i ien very rarely use them ; while that 
element enters largely into the speech of the Mahomedans in the 
different provinces and the Farsis. And the Mahomedans in the 
Hindi area use such a large number of these words that their 
language is by some considered an independent dialect and called 
Urdu, but it differs from the High Hindi in nothing further than 
in the use of these foreign words. 

A 

Bat though the vocabulary of our languages is thus eemposits, 
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the grammar is in every way the same that they have inherited 
from the Prakrits. Here there is no mixture of different elements. 
A good many of the forms now in use have been constructed since 
the Plrakrit period ; but, as I hope to show you, they are simply 
combinations or adaptations of existing Prakrit forma Thus we 
will divide our examination of the vernaculars into three branches. 

( I ) In the first we will trace out the Sanskrit words which were 
transformed in the Pali and the Prakrits in the various ways we 
have noticed, and discover the operation of the same or other 
laws in their further transformation, if they have undergone -any, 
as also in the transformation of other words which remained 
unchanged in the Prakrits or were imported from Sanskrit at a 
later period. (II ) In the second we will trace out the Prakrit or 
Apaburamta grammatical forms . ( III ) and in the third, examine 
the new or reconstructed forms and find out the principles upon 
which they have been made up. 

The phonetic changes which the words of a living language 
undergo involve, as a general rule, economy of exertion in its 
widest sense ; but there are some which do not, or which require 
increased effort. Economy mav sometimes be effected in more 
wayt/ than one. For instance, the assimilation of vowels to 
consonants may be effected h,\ changing to sir and thence 
to 7, or to q and f. Home people have a predilection for 
the former, others for the latter. Again, one mode of change 
may be economical to some and another opposed to it to others. 
Thus the assimilation involved in the less open vowels f and S’ is 
of importance to some, but of little consequence to o'hers; and 
they prefer the economy arising from the chango of these vowels 
to 3T, since this does not require any movement of the tongue or 
the lips. Here then we have two kinds of peculiarities. Again, 
if an ordinary change has a very comprehensive range or is 
dmost universal in a language, ..nd if other ordinary changes do 
not keep pace with it, and are to be found only in a limited 
number of instances, that ordinary change must be considered 
to be due to a peculiar vocal habit or incapacity. The assimila- 
tion of oonjuncts and of the diphthongs in the Pali and the Pra- 
krits, and the elision of uninitial consonants in the latter, are 
chauges of this nature. And finally, there is ell the greater reaeou 
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for oittfibuting changes that involve no economy or necessitate 
greater czertion» such as the change of dentals to cerebrals or of 
sonants to surdsi to vocal peculiarities These several kinds of 
peeuliarities give distinct individualities, so far as the external 
forms of words are concerned, to languages derived from' one and 
the same primitive language. Thus then, some phonetic changes 
are special or peculiar, and others ordinary. 

We will now take up in order the instances observable in the 
Pali and the Prakrits of these two kinds of changes and trace 
tiiem in the vernaculars, and also endeavour to find out whether 
these dialects have preserved any of the Pali and Prakrit peou> 
liarities or developed new onea 

And first as regards vowels The following are some of the in- 
stances with the vernacular forms of the words in which Sanskrit 
W is changed to cr, f , or T in the Prakrits — 

[ Table 1 : Skr. <c changed to at ] 

Skr. «rt%; skin, Pr CjRr, M «rar in »mt. 

Skr. ftr: rubbed away, slender, Pr cff, G and H c? as a 
verbal base in V33 and V7<Tr. 

Skr. ^ soft, Pr. *ng, M and G. irar. 

Skr. bull, Pr. TOlt, H. tov. 

Skr. proper name, Pr M G H. Vfsg or ^THT. 

Skr. Jjerg straw, Pr, m#, M. imr. 

L Table 2 Skr. CT changed to r J 

Skr. gWT pity, Pr. M ^ 

Skr. heart, Pr. H. B. O. ftu or fim, old M ftt. 
Mod M. S. ^311^, G. ggcr, P. dant. 

Skr sweet, Pr. ftg, P. ftrgT, H. tftgr, B. O, i^, Q S.fitit. 

TO seen, Pr G tfhit, S. 

Skr. ^ 

I gw of is seen. Pr. M. ^ inli^,?.^ 

in f^aiwr, S. in O in ^f^nriv. 

Skr. jackal, Pr. %eiT 5 ft, G. B, H. ftanv. 

.. disgust. Pr. (W, H. ftsr, P, ftc^. 
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Skr. ipF korn, Pr. f%ir, M. B. O. flJW, G. H. ffUr, P. r, 8. 

Skr. husbandry, Pr. fl;#, fi. S. ftfr in f%«nr and flnim. 

Skr. thirst, Pr. fiNiT. P. 8. l®f. 

Skr. W: a yulture, Pr. ftift. S. M. G. H. *fhl, M. or 

also, B. Btut, T and r being: the same termination, 

afitir. 

Skr. 1^* death, Pr. H. 

Skr. ipnc ghee, Pr. 1^, O. ftsi, G. H. P. B. 'dt, 8. %. 

Skr. name of a deity, Pr. ftfwgt, H. 

Skr. KT^wic. mother's house. Pr. nryny, or niifi, M. intf, O. 
or Hftnr. 

Skr. father's house, Pr. or H. 'ftlT, G.^inr. 

[ Table 3 : Skr. gt changed to 7. I 

Skr. to ask, Pr. 5W, P. saff in , 8. gw in gSV, H. O. 

W in M, 5fr in 

Skr. rained, Pr. P. S. G. IV in IsC 

Skr. rain, Pr. M. qT3rw, H. amw. 

SJcr. WnS straight, Pr. 3^, M. 3^. 

Skr. father, Pr. ft3:3ir, S. P. ftw'. 

Skr. wmwiH* T mother’s sister, Pr. WTWiW, fJ. whft, M. wmfr. 

The others have WT#, probably by dropping W. 

Skr. a bee, Pr. M. Ti*JT. 

The word has 3^ in the Prakrits according to the gram* 
marians, but also must have existed ; so also fir has (Stiff. 

Some of the above words have two forms in the Prakrits, but 
since one of then does not occur in any the vernaculMs, it has 
been omitted. There are other words having two or even three 

1 Hr. Beams oonsiders the w of the S. nfW, to be the nom. sing, 

termination and not a transformation of the Sanskrit i|^. But he is evidently 
wrong, einoe this ^ appears in the oblique oases also, as » 

while the nom. sing. ^ does not, as in gen. sing, of ^ “a country. ** 
The words have 9* even in those language, such as the P. and M., which have 
d ie eg iPded the nom sing. 7 and it appear a oven in the feminine word WV 
which cannot take the masculine termination V. 
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Plnteit fCHrms, one of which occurs in one of the YcmnottlCTCi and 
ihc other or others in another. Thus . — 


[ Table 4 = Skr Cr = its d^erent changes. ] 


Skr. vom straw Pr. 

Skr. l!g*C. done, Pr 

Skr. l!r: dead. Pr. 

Skr. IV: old. Pr. 

Skr. 1|»«.baok, Pr. 

Skr. earth, Pr. 

Skr. mother. Pr 


/ Pali fiW, H. fiisT in fibUCT. 

I Pr. w#, M. gcr, P. 5 or in ipnw.' 

! l%Tr or G. H. P. 
S. iw or fism. 

S. »»it, M. % for «tr or ^ in 
B. % or V in O. Vgr. 

(S3$r, o. s. svt, H. svr. 

M. for HC in JRJT. 

r Ifr.lG. lfr, S. Igr, H. P. IJT, o. 
{ fgr, B.“ igT. 

J gft, S. H. P. agx, B.O. eg, M. 
; dial., Vg in the sense of “large”, 

f G. egt, M. G. S. eg in eftg and 
et?t, meaning “ elder." 

'eg. M. eig, G.'.eig, as in eit, a oar- 
j bunole. 

> %, P. %, G. H. dig, O. ftg, B.fig 
! or ftg. 

',55, G. 5?, P. 5^^- 
/ eff^aw or et^vT, M. enfl, H 
J or iirit, G. B. O. grfi. 

I fftt|vr, Q. H. p. S. mit. 

I mfw, G. S. P. H. enr or mf, G. 
] H. mg, O. B. mf and mger 
I conlaraoted to meaniniT ‘ n 
, woman’ generally, 
rngan, s. P. H. mg or mgr. 

M. ww and G. P . H. B. O. m are 
from Pr. mm, Skr. mm. 


Skr. eiyg: brother. Pr, 


Jmfafr, G. 8. P. H. B. O. enr or 
( mf.mgait, M. S. P. mg orerar. 


As the Pali and the Prakrit alphabet, on account of these changes, 
has no er, so do the yerna^ular alphabets not possess it. Sanskrit 
words containing the vowel have, however, been recently import- 
ed into the languages} but since even in those words, it is not 
correctly pronounced except by a few learned men, it cannot be 
said really to exist in vernacular speech, notwithstanding the 
use of those words. The usual modern pronunciation of the 
vowel is T, ft, g, or aw,. 


♦ gift mg %gWTgft gprg B, ICshSbbtrsta. 
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Another oharaoteristio change we noticed in the Prakrits Is 
Che softening of f and 7 to ? and ^ before double consonants. A 
good many words so changed have descended to the yernaculars. 
Thus!— 

[ Table 5 : Skr. g and 7 softened before conjuncts] 

Skr 1%^: red lead, Pr. or M. glfT, H. G. B. 
S. 

Skr. a kind of tree, Pr. or fliwi, M. or 
Skr. a ball, a bundle, Pr. or M. «igT-^, H. P. 
ffgr, G. W^, S. Wgt or Wift. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. H. P. grar and 'iNh’, M. G. 

8. ^ and O. 'mfr, B. or Jfft. 

Sk- girr- a mallet, Pr. M. II. G. Ht*TT, S. gf^, B. 

O. gST. 

Skr. value, Pr. IT. M. ^TeJ, O. lijy, G. g®!. 

Skr. ggrr a kind of grass, Pr. gtr^TT, M, Htaff in H. P. 

^r«iT, s. G. o. g«rr. 

Skr. free, Pr. M. P. )Rr^ in G. in 

S. wNg, O. gfSST. 

S^. a side of the belly or abdomen, Pr. H. 

P. ftW or 1^, G. S. M. IFg, from Pr. f^. 

Skr, a bunch, Pr. B. 5<^, or *Tt55T, O. *itg, 

M. H. P. g*s3T, G. g’sarl, S. ( by transposition ) or *itgr. 

Skr. white leprosy, Pr. M. qrtg', H. G. S. ttif, 
B. tihr, 17, or 17, O. ^ or 17. 

Skr. elbow, Pr. ThsRf. M. G.ThTftg. 

Skr. the trunk of an elephant, Pr. TieTT, M. gfg, P. ^7, 
H. ^ or G. S. B. O. O. gff7? 

Skr. 507 , mouth, Pr. Thng, M. 5lf7. 

Skr. 1V77 a puddle, Pr. M. 7f7, G. i^. 

Skr. 1*7 foolish, Pr. 7l7[ or «mr, H. P. Thi, S. M. 

7»T? 

Skr. 5*7 a pot-belly, Pr. nt*7, H. P. »ff7, M. G. § 7 . 

The G. ‘ to pronounce ’ from Skr. and Pr. 77IT, 

‘ to transgress ’ from Skr. Pr. 71^, G. efNit, M. H. 7 ) 7^1 

* to vomit ‘ from Fr. 71^7, Skr. 7f^, are also later instances 
of the operation of the same law. 

M ( B. O. Bhsodsrkar’s Works, VoL IV ]. 
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The change of ; to q: U, according to the grammarians, optional 
in the Prakrits and til at of ^ to eit necessary But in both cases 
wo find two torms in the vernaculars. Still the prevailing forms 
in the latter are Ihose in 3Tf, while those in T are rare, and mostly 
tobe found in Penrali and Oriya, which languages, and more 
especiaJly the first base a piedilection for T, in which case it is 
possible the> inav 1 ave changed the Prakrit sit to 

In the J^\li and Ihaknts, the CT J^nd sfr in these cases are short; 
but the vernat^ulais, Living dropped one of the , following double 
consonants, have, ai c rding to a general rule to be noticed here- 
after, lengthened tlie vowels When instead of a double conso- 
nant, there is a con lunct t*l a nasal and a mute as in and 

StOT, the nasal consonant is i educed to a simple anusvara or 
nasal sound, so as to give to tlie conjunct the character of a 
simple consonant, and the q* or is pronounced long as in 
and fTTT in tins manner though the I'rakrit shorter and are, 
in the instances m which we possess an evidence of their 
existence, Icngtiiened, 1 tliink in some ot the vernaculars at least 
we have these vowels For in a good many instances in Marathi 
and Gujarati q* and sir arc pronounced short There is a rule 
which in Maiathi is almost universa], and in Gujarati often 
observable, in virtue ot which the accent or the whole weight of 
the sound of a woid falls on the final W or of nouns in the 
former, and the final ^rr or 37 in the latter ; and the preceding 
vowels arc rendeied shoii while in the oiiginal Sanskrit and in 
Hindi they are long. Thus — 

L Table 6 : Tieatment of long vowels in Prakrit and 
Modern Vernaculars J 

Bkr. a worm, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. H. M. %q5T. 

Skr. a well, Pr. H. ?p3TT, G. 

3kr. leopard, Pr H. ^flrTT, M. f%fTr, G. 

Skr a ban^de, Pr H, M. G. 

Skr. gow lime, Pr H. gjTT, M. g^fT, G. 

And many more instances might be given. Similarly in 
Marathi the preceding long vowels are shortened when the termi“ 
nations of the oblique cases are applied^ as in 
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538TO, &c., dative singulars of ifnp ‘ beggary/ 
crop, * a worm,’ ‘ flour, ’ 3»!T ‘ sun, ’ ‘ hunger,' 

VS? ‘ molasses, ’ &o. If so, then by a necessary law of Marathi ^ 
speech, the and ^ of »T5IT ‘ gone,’ ‘ done,’ WOT ‘ a gather- 
ing, ‘as much,’ ggr ‘sweetmeat,’ ^gx' ahorse,’ 

* charcoal, ’ *ftg!T ‘ the ankle,’ artgr ‘ a pair,’ &c., and of gfcira" ' to 

* 

oowdung,' iftcTTR* ‘ to a field/ ‘ to a market/ ‘to a child/ 

iftcTTO ‘to a race/ ‘to a thief/ ^rrnr to a boy, ' &c., must be 
short. And if the Marathi speaker will compare his pronunciation 
of ifir, 5tcr, ^tnr, ttt, &c., with that of Jtot, »Tt?TRr, 

& 0 ., he will find that the <iuantity of cr and air in these latter 
words is shorter than in the former. Similarly, in (rujarati the first 
Cf and ait of Wt ‘how lar^e, ’ ‘ a mud man/ ‘ end/ ‘ an 

uppe^ storey,’ ifer ‘ a gatherinj^, ’ xiVySX ^ lap/ ‘ a horse, ' ^ofTOT 

pL ‘ rice,* tIot ‘broad,’ tthtt pi. ‘ three-quarters,’ JTPTit ‘ jessamine, ’ 
epja# ‘charcoal, ’ &c., must bo short. In (rujaniti the penultimate 
vowel of a monosyllabic root is, as iu Jliiidi, shortened in the 
causal, as in ‘to adhere,^ ‘to cause to adhere,' ‘join,' 

‘ to run/ U’VUTf ‘ to cause to run,' ‘to learn,’ ‘ to 

teach,* ‘to sew,* ‘to cause to sew,' sfnr? ‘to fear/ fSwnrt 

‘to terrify/ &c. Rut in Hindi the short vowels that take the place 
of Cf and 3Tr are S’ and as in ‘ to show ' from ‘to see/ 

^^«fT ‘ to caus'* to wash' from ^VTX ‘to A^ash/ &c. But in Gujarati 
the and ^ are not changed to s’ and T but remain, as in 
‘ to show/ ‘t*o cause to take’ from ‘to take,’ ‘ to 

cause to wash ’ from to wash,’ ‘ to show * from 5Tt^ 

‘to see/ &o., which they cannot do by the general rule if they are 
long- They must therefore bo pronoiniced sliort. And as a 
matter of fact, it will be found that the Gujarati people in these 
and several other cases, give a short sound to these vowels. In 
the Malvani dialect of Marathi 3TT is very often pronounced 
like the English o iupof, and cr li ^e e in pet. In Bengali the STt 
to which 3T is converted in ordinary speech is also broad and 
short, and we have reason to believe that both Cf and W when 
they really occur in words, are often pronounced short in that and 
the Bhojpuri and other dialects of Bihar and Mithila. 

It may be urged against one of the arguments I have used^ 
that if the T and efr in tWRT and nurnr are short, the first W in 
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fnrnr 'to the hand,’ 'to the ear,' &o., must also be short, and 
consequently these vowels must be changed to er. But H is noi 
necessarily the short form of w, or eiT the long form of er. For 
In pronouncing the lips and the tipper and lower parts of the 
mouth are much more widely apart from each other than ia 
pronouncing ST; so that the difference between the two is not 
simply of quantity but of quality also. The first eiT of such words 
as gnrre' and 'miiddened,' is therefore short SIT; that is, ia 
pronouncing it, the vocal organs are in the same condition as ia 
ptonouncinglong sir, Imt the time occupied is shorter than in tbs 
case of the latter. The 3T that we have got in Sanskrit is sbori, 
but in most of the vernaculars we have a long a which takes 
longer time to pronounce than the Sanskrit er, while the condition 
of the vocal organs is the same. The final 3T of words is silent in 
the vernaculars, but at the same time the vowel of the preceding 
syllable is lengthened. Thus ^ ‘ virtue ' is, as a Sanskrit word, 
pronounced gu-ria, but in Marathi and Gujarati it is gun; and 
in Hindi gitn; Sanskrit JH" g7i-f/a ‘ molasses ’ is in Marathi gul; 
Sanskrit tt-la ' sesamuin ’ is in Marathi and Gujarati til and 
Hindi til. In the satue way, the word Tn’ is in Sanskrit pronbano- 
ed ra-tha, but when in vernacular pronunciation it becomes rath, 
the a is not the short but er pronounced long, as if the word 
were ra-ath without a pause between the two os. The long 3T and 
the short are found side by side in such a word as which aa 
pronounced in Sanskrit is madana with three consonants each 
followed by the Sanskrit or short In the modern languages, 
however, the first syllable has its 3T as in Sanskrit, but that of the 
second is lengthened, and in the last it is dropped, and the word 
thus becomes madaaii. 

This peculiarity of softening g and S’ to q and afr has been pre- 
served by the vernaculars. It is not necessary that a oonjunet 
consonant should follow. Thus! — 

[ Table 7 : change of g and 7 i^ort ? and ait in 
Modern Vernaculars. ] 

Hindustani 

or to mock, from Skr. 
ftfR or morning, from Skr. fiWRir, Pr. 
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mvitstlon, from Pr. ®cr. ftiw. 
pleasing, from Skr. 

!(SnR or agreeable, from Pr. iygl<R for such a Sanskrit 

form as S4!im«l. 

or QgTT front or Ysn*guard the first part of which is from 
Pr. 97. Skr. 97r; 

999 or an99 a wooden mortar, from Skr. 9999 . 

Gujarati 

^ in iTiTT^ face, from Pr. 97 , Skr. 99 . 
ground, the M. and H. form being 9^. 

^ in 4)471, Pr. 97?4t, Skr. or *i!T a family priest 

from Skr. Pr. 97. 

Marathi 

Jlfci a couple, from Pr. Skr. mneet to mock, Skr. 
7?^ the lock of hair on the head, from Pr. Skr. 

($i9fi)'g9T; 9l^ or * 7 li^ in front, of which 917 is from 97 as above ; 
wreft ( dial. ) from Pr. as above; fitTTT or a? 7 T a kind of 

flower. 

Panjabi 

or%7 poison, from Pr. 1 ^, Skr. flv; or^ father, for Pr. 
Skr. invitation, from Pr. 1^991, Skr. fi 9 H i; 9 l 7 f 

van-^uard, as above? 3fr79 end, from Pr. 779 , Skr. 77 ^. 

Bengali 

7179 door, for Pr. fSTIV; ^ a razor, for Pr. grarr, Skr. qw.*; 
B. 0 . 9)9 mustache, for 99 , Pr. 9^, Skr. 79g-, TiPr or 39 to hear, 
for Pr. 99; %7T9 or 7)719 a jackal, for Pr. l%91^, Skr. IJ 719 :. 

The 7 and 4 ), to which 7 and 7 are thus reduced must be short, 
since there is no reason here why the quantity should be increased. 

Of the instances in which ’ong f and TT are softened to long 
7 and 4t in the Prakrits, the vernaculars have retained the 
following: — 

[ Table 8 : change of t and ^ to long 7 and 4tl 

Skr. (%4)A9 myrobalan, Pr. ^ 79 )’, M. ilglT, O. %7t, H.P. irllT, 

S. 7^, 
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Skr. betel leaf, Pr. H. P, M. nWtw, innWloft 
a seller of betel leaves, G. kit 35 in 6i(t3jV. 

Skr. Pr. M. ^itT. 

More modem instances of this change are r— 

[ Table 9 : the same changes in more modern words ] 

H. or B. a lemon. 

H. ^ or nt? mustache, Pr. or 3T9. 

G. ^ in that manner, ^om Skr. 

G. to scatter, from Pr. fllT, Skr. 

G. '«W5 to pull, for H. ^t^RT. 

O. ntV hunger, for the ’fJP or of the others. 

Of the few instances in which f is softened to arin the Prakrits, 
the vernaculars have retained in the M. G. ga5f, H. O. 
Vot^ and p.fssy^i or ?35^ Though does not occur, still 

<nr which stands for in this word is preserved in several 
words, as M. ‘ echo, ’ for Skr. «ra^nir ‘the uvula’ for 

Skr. nf^tf^rsr. <R5rr«rr or «Tr^iR5fr, H Tfrr# for Skr. &o. 

No more instances of this change are given by the grammariaiu, 
but, as observed in the last lecture, the substitution of sr for r or 
T in one of the two or more places in which it occurs in some 
words indicates a tendency in the Prakrits towards this change. 
The vernaculars have got more instances. Thus : — 

[ Table 10: f changed to ST ] 

M. G. S. examination, lest, H. P. B O. 'WW, Skr. 

Pr. qf?iTOTs also the verb 

M. H. P. G. to see closely, Skr. Pr. 

M. H. G. P. to scatter, Skr. Pr. 

#BIT, ( S. ). 

H. aicRT to divert, amuse, Skr. ftgr. 

H. imnr holy ashes, Skr. 

H. aiH, also sister, Skr. Pr. also qgn or 
Skr. Pr. 

H. or S. B. to wear, Pr. Skj, 
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M. G. »niT but, also. Pr. 5#, Skr. gar:. 
M. H. siw an herd, Skr. 

F. a learned man, Skr. afdgTT. 

P. aniar an omen, Skr. 


But in Gujarati the tendency has operated very widely, as will 
be seen from the following: i — 

[ Table 11 : The same : 7 or ^ or g changed to 3T in Gujarati ] 


G. Skr. or Pr. M. or H, 


aroi to write.... 

.. ^ ... 

antg^ to be spoilt 

.... 

tra4 to be got 

.. 

sale 

... .... 

Ulfficult 

• •• 

to yawn 

• wFra’ ... 

cToT# a kind of plant 

•• • 

tmiRT a man 

... TRpssr .... 

*iat mere 

( Pr. 

1 Apabhr. 


H. raaRT. 

.. M. H. %nr!»T. 

... M. f&dsdl, H. 

. M. ftaRT, H. itWT. 

• M. H. 

... H. ftargsiT. 

•• M. gssgfr, H. 

... Ai. n. 

} H. 1^. 


^ [ 

a corpse with y M. l^gr. 

gani difficult M. H. ftaw. 

<I«5g|<ip swallow M. fiToSci. 

ar»T^ a dream Pr. Skr. a^, H. anRT, M. aia^ or aw. 

one’s self, bodily... body M. I'^ca’. 

*iar pretext H. ffiw, M. ftTT. 

thought, anxiety., f^raarr M. ^RTT 

»TiiT virtue, quality 5®! M. gar, H. 

angoT name of Krsna, 

of a man- Sfag M. s|ig. 

aagfraar garWiw M. g ^law . 


And there are many other instances, such as arat * to walk, ’ 
2^5^ ‘ to last, ’ and Wagg ‘ to twist,’ the Marathi forms of which 
are and sas^. Thus Sanskrit, Prakrit, and even 

foreign -words such as Witn ‘known,’ which becomes HFa*r, change 
their f or T to aa. The Gujarati people have thus got a habit of 
P(ureless pronunciation. After forming the contact neoessary fof 
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pronouncing a consonant, they emit the breath; without com- 
pressing it 4 t the palatal or labiai position, and thus save the 
trouble of raising the middle of the tongue to the palate, or of 
rounding the lips. 

Under the head of assimilation, the first characteristic vowel 
change observable in the Pali and the Prakrits which we have to 
notice, is that of the Sanskrit ^ and ^ to 7 and Most of the 
nouns having ? and 3^ are in Sanskrit attributives formed from other 
nouns, and as these are formed in other ways in our language we 
cannot expect to find many instances of them. Still there are a 
good many, and enough to show that our vernaculars have inhe- 
rited these Pali and Prakrit transformations of the Sanskrit % 
and Thus 

[ Table 12 • ? and eft changed to (f snd eft. ] 

Skr. red chalk, Pr. M. H. ftv. 

Skr. pilot, Pr. , H. 

Skr. oil, Pr. ft^, M. G. H. TO. 

Skr. parties to a marriage, Pr. G. B. 

M. (dial.)%r. 

Sk. llTO moss, Pr. %TO, M. G. IjITOP, H. B. ^NT5JI. 

Skr. rock-salt, Pr . H. P. M. ^ in S. 

Skr. learned in the Vedas, Pr. G. ftfftaft. 

Skr. good fortune, husband’s love, Pr. H. B. 0. 

fttVPT, -S. P. shorten the eft to T, and H.^also, optionally. 

Skr. ftnr son ’s son, Pr. ftw, P. ftw or ftWT, H. ftw, S. ftst. 

Skr. ftrtrTOH.a pearl, Pr. ftnftet, M. G. S. P. H. ftrtft. 

Skr. ftw: , Pr. ftaft, S. 

Skr. eftr:, Pr. ft»ft M. H. ftwT, S. fttft. 

The Sanskrit syllables enr and erg are, you will remember, 
often changed to 7 - and eft in the Pali and the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the verna- 
culars : - 

[ Table 13 : eur and en'chauged to tr and eft ] 
ft to carry, H. ft, Pr. ft, Skr. TO. 
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M. O. ittfNr thirty-three, H. SifNr, P. B. mf r, O. Pr. 

Skr. 

M. a plantain, G. H. &o., Pr. for Skr. 

vtcm. 

M. salt, Pr. Skr. H. dew, Pr. Skr. 

awWPT. 

M. eitflWl bent, Pr. ^uian, Skr. swsm. 

M. G. aSratw a plumb, Pr. Skr. 3W?5»«^-. 

M. ^ jujube fruit, Pr. UlT for W or araiT, Skr. ij^. 

The Pali and the Prakrits on account of these changes lost the 
Sanskrit diphthongs ^ and aft. But several of the vernaculars 
have got them back by combining the vowels ar and T, and ar and 
T, short or long, brought together by the elision of consonants in 
the Prakrita A hiatus, which requires the intonated breath to be 
let off twice successively without being stopped or compressed, is 
mostly felt to be burdensome, and is in consequence avoided in 
.several ways. Where the two vowels ran combine into one 
sound, a diphthong is formed out cf them. Thus ^ and aft are 
combinations of arf and aar. In pronouncing these last, the 
breath has to be emitted twice, while in sounding the former, the 
saihe current is first let off through the position of air, and after* 
wards through that of T and 7. The first part of the diphthong 
•is thus a very ^hort ar, to which half a mfttti, as previously ob- 
served, has been allowed by the grammarians. The following 
are instances of this formation = — 

[ Table 14 : ar and f combined into ^ J 

Skr. entered, Pr. qfg, H. old M. ^gr. 

Skr. a qi ^ sit, Pr. M. H. Iwfit-gr by the dropping 

of tile initial 7 

Skr. Tlftv sat. Pr. 3^, H. P. igr. 

Skr. name of a tree, P^. M. P. H. Upt, 

Skr. aftwr name of a tree, Pr. H. Iflg by dropping f. 

Skr. » bull, Pr. WfS, M. H. P. 

SIpr. KlffT like tbil, Pr. Apabhr. nfW, M. H. P. 

Skr. a female buffalo, Pr. nfl#, M. H. P. lir, of 
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' Skr. sister, Pr. P. M. ( dial. ) H. ^ ( mon 
commonly ) 

Skr. a certain god, Pr. H. fliV'. 

Skr. dirty, Pr. iTfW, H. P. old M. 

Skr. qitsre holy thread, Pr. B. 

In this manner the Hindi, Marathi and Panjabi combine ar and 
f or t into ?. Sometimes the ^ so formed is dropped by the Ma- 
rathi, and we have optionally for for and tnir 

for %flT. Bengali, and (yiya have for The former has ^ 

in addition, so that these languages also seem to have once form- 
ed ^ out of the two vowels. 

[ Table 15 : ar and 3* combined into ^ ] 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. «^, H. P. ^rer, B. O. IHV. 

Skr. ssjav fourth, Pr. *9^, M. H. P. 0. 5^. 

Skr. a squaie, Pr. ^S', M. H. P. Similarly other 
compounds of ? as Tik’B', =5ftimr &o., B. 0. S. also have 

Skr. the eon of an elder brother, Pr. H. Sighfl. 

Skr. ngiTiliTr a bee, Pr. H. by dropping f. 

Skr. <r<S a girl, a daughter-in-faw, Pr. gf, O. 

When sometimes the Prakrits combined ST and f or 3T and 
they formed and ^ out of them. Fur, as we have seen, the 
passage from one position to another in the same breath was im- 
possible to the speakers of the Prakrits and the Pali. Thus we 
have iflT for H3Pr, Skr. Wi S**" for Skr. TO1%; for 
Skr. for Skr. xig^or &o. 

Similarly 3nr and form ^ and ^ in the vernaculars. When 
final 3? of 7 and v is nut pronounced, these semi-vowels easily 
pass into f and 7 which with the previous 3T form those diph- 
thongs 

[ Table 16 : changed to ^ ] 

Skr. god of love, Pr. imcr or mv, H. ifg. 

Skr. tordl night, Pr. or H. P. ^r. 

Skr. the eye. It P. 

bkr. w fear, H, P. 
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flor. Tiotoiy, H. P. V 

Set. fW a hundred, Pr. TO or TO, H. P. 

■ Skr. fTO speech, Pr. TOsr or tovt, H. to. 

The Marathi does not follow the Hindi and Panjabi here. 
For, aooordins to the modern way of pronunciation as obsCrVed 
before, the final at of words not being pronounced, the vowel of 
the preceding syllable is lengthened. The HT of the first syllable'' 
of TO and TO being thus long, prevents the formation of while 
that of tr being so in such words as tow that semivowel is not re> 
dttoed to g, and hence we have no But these obstac'es are set 
aside in the Hindi and the Panjabi, the ti ndency to form the 
diphthongs being strong. When however, the Marathi was in a 
state of formation it retained the Piokrit leculiarity and chang* 
ed the syllable TOtotr, as in ^ for gTO H (old) for TO, it of 
neuter nouns such as and for tl e auf of the Prakrit 
and TOPT, % and ir of tot and for the Prakrit TO and TO, &o. 
This change is due to a weakened pronunciation ofu. In modern 
times even n is often sounded like For, in producing these 
two sounds the middle of the tongue leing raised, the forepart 
falls lower than in sounding f. When, therefore, in pronouncing 
n the middle is nrt raised sufficiently high, the sound becomes if 
and not g, because this requires the forer''it abo to be raised higher. 

Thus in the following instances aiw forms sff 
( Table 17 : TO changed to 

Skr. TO!r white, Pr. TOW, H. P. ^tWT, M. UTOT. 

Skr. TOI^It^ newly learned, Pr. H. alRiig, M. aVftiWT 

or TOtSwt. 

Kr. TOW a dwelling, Pr. WTOT. H. wlw P. ubir. 

Skr. TO9 a mouthful, Pr. TOW, H. or 7^. 

- Skr, TOtflw butter, Pr. TO i ff l W , fl. F. M. ^«fr from (die 
Pr. ^i4If9t. 

Skr. TOW bowing, Apabbr. ^dw, H. P.nimr.M. want. 

• •• 

,j_ fi^r, TOW cutting, Pr. TOW, H. WTO. 

• ! ‘ Skr. a shell, Pr. TOtfsiT, H. P. M, aVr. M. aaa'r alao, 

V / Ska TOsIl, a fellow-wife, Pr. TOift. H. wm, M. waw, 



m' lh$ nenblhty 

Skr. mr a bee. Apabhr. akf. H. P. 4f(T, if. aii»(fa«r 

darlTative of m. 

Skr. to deliver, Apabhr. fl. IrnwT, P. ^IWI. M. tillit. 

Here the Panjebi and the Hindi agree perfectly; but the 
Marathi if- not decided, bometimea changing the syllable to ^ but. 
more often for the tpa«ons given in the case of etc, retaining it 
as it is in the original, the enr, however, being pronounced like enc. 
in BOroe case'-, and an w ilh long final ar in others. Hindi and 
Panjabi siinilailv i eat atif or anf and atic, and an? or an^ and 
ana, while t''e Mai^thi here completely pait<: from them. For 
the an in ihe^e syllables too strong a sound for the Marathi ear 
to pass off in.o the very short ar of half a mStrS. Even the Hindi 
preserves ann unchanged in n good many oases, as nm for Pr. mv, 
8kr. nnr'wind.’ 

f’Table 18 anf or atnr chanped to ^ in ceitain Vernaculars only] 

Skr. qi? foot, Pr qm or qm, H. P. q in % foot, q^ foot-soldiers, 
shackles, &c , M. qw in qjq^® toot soldiers, qiq?T a step, 

Skr. ? rq q n name of a caste, Pr II in name of the 

characters prevalent in some parts of Northern India 

Skr. nrf^ a boatman, Pr •nfbar, H WF by dropping » & H. 
usually docs and icducin,, toUTfST. 

Skr. F|Tn?inf a woman's family of biith, Pr. H. »ljq. 

I Table 19 ; atng or ann changed to air in ceitain Vernaculars only ]. 

Skr. WFfmqr hi other t- wife, Pr. nraarraFT, H. >il^, M. maai#, 
S. nr<HT{. 

Skr. HTjqfffqiT mother s sister, Pr. HraRfaFT, H. liNft, N. 

S. P. W#. 

Skr. qufff under the inflnence of wind, mad, Pr. H. P. 

M. ffWBT, O. Fprorr. B. mvfT, S. qtlkfr. 

A. 

Skr. ^iqff a prey, a beast of chate, Pr. HFUar, H. qnan, M. tFiqqr. 
Skr. a dwarf, Apabhr. m??, H. fINf, P. aFeiT,B. ?rath?l. 
Skr. qififf three-quarters, Pr. qr^r? or qiST?, H. P. 

There are a few instances in Hindi such as from Ft. qf( 
‘to sow ’ Skr. ; qf? ‘ nature, ’ Pr. Skr. qiilf, ‘eon's 
wife ’ Pr. inm* Skr. <rf » month', Pfc 





Skr. &o., in which an forms <r,aad an and 
a{^;)«ar that the prevailing mle in that language and in the 
Panjabi is to change these vowels and semi-vowels into ^ n #. 
The Braj dialect of Hindi is thoroughljr consistent in this respect, 
having ^ and air even in its grammatical terminations, as aH' for 
HighH. for f or ntt, ^ for &o. The Marathi 

agrees with these dialects perfectly only as respects 3V+f and 
and Ube Bengali and Oriya. if we look to the few traces, that they 
have retained of these Prakrit syllables, seem to agree with the 
Ma •athi. But the Gujarati has throu^hemt and alt for the Hindi 
and Panjabi 7 and alt; and the Sindhi follow's the Gujarati a great 
way. The Gujarati and Sindhi fonns uf the words occurring in 
tables 14-19, are as follows 

( Table 20 : tf, W and ilt in the different Vernaculars J 


H. 

G. 

s. 

n. 

G. 

S. 




Ir 

ar 


ifRT 



% 

% in#ggT 


w 




kn 

ksr 




A 

inn 

in¥ 

alif 




^wr 

wiwt 

’kiitr&c. 

im 






^(P. Iwt) 




&c. 


its 


Wt-#w 




2lw 

irsT 




«hft 

ks 








*1^ 

^Irqur 

well 









H. G. 

yt^t ^hiJT 


The Gujarati has or alt even in words of a foreign (srigin 
where the other languages have ^ or alt ; as 

[ Table 21 s 0i|^at^ or alt for foreign ^ or alt ] 


H. 

G. 

H. 

G. 



Miff 

JnEW 

apim 


ehar 

altar 
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Similarly, though a few Sanskrit words containing ^ and ^ do 
ooeur in Gujarati dictionaries, these diphthongs are generally 
pronounced like ir and ^ as in eih for 'a follower of the Jaina 
sect, ’ hr for V: ‘ enmity ’, &o. 1 he Gujarati, therefore, like the old 
Prakrits combines enr and sto and eif and 317 into 7 and and 
since it did not receive the diphthongs h and ^ from the (dd 
Prakrits, its alphabet really does not contain them As observed 
before, the syllables eiy and 317 differ from h and eCt only in two 
currents of breath bejng emitted instead of one, in other 
respects they are alike, both the vowel sounds being contained 
in the diphthongs. Those syllables as well as vm and 317 
should, therefore, naturally pass into those diphthongs as involv* 
ing the least possible change. If, notwithstanding, the Gujarati 
people make 7 or ^ out of them, and also give those forms to the ^ 
and of Sanskrit and foreign words, it must be so, because their 
vocal organs are in this respect in the satde condition as those of 
their Pali and Prakrit ancestors. On the other hand, the Hindi, 
and especially the Braj form of it, presents the old Aryan tendency 
of pronouncing the diphthongs in somewhat exaggerated fom ; 
while the other dialects take up a position between these two in 
this respect 

Of the words in which an open vowel is changed to one 
more close, and an approach towards an assimilation to a consonant 
is thus effected, the vernaculars have preserved the following:- 

I Table 22 : Change of vowels and assimilation of Consonants ) 

Sfcr. q7!7 ripe, Pr. or M. 1^, G. H. P. S. TOi, 
B. TTOT, O. g«T or 71^ in VTOTT. 

Skr. sifTT* ember, Pr. or 3npj?t, M. ( dial. ) i*lor, M. 
3iii|KT, the rest sUmv. 

Skr. 8W77 forehead, Pr. or wgr^, M. logoff, 8. 

Skr. Pr. H. P. 

Skr. a ball, Pr. H. itgl. P.%, M. M. 

Skr. aw, Pr.‘ M. 

In a great many more instances, ar is thus ohangedin, the vei- 
naettlarB,and not only before conjuncts as is mostly ftie case in 
the Prakrits, bat before simple consonants also. 
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i - ' { T«bU 23 ■■ 9 ( changed 'to f in Siadhi } 


s. 

Skr.or Pr. 


M. 

a tale 



esgiefl. 

a mallet 

®pr:— wtimt 


iil*n.' 

dark 



fliaW; ‘ 

to be lit up 

STWOT- 



a topaz 

g^TTST 



to forget 



AMI. 

a fan 



Aneg. 

a moment 




%RT forgiveness 




to melt 



ViBel. 

lame 

Vip with ^ 


atnsr 

a cage 



Ann. • 

the pipal tree 



Aav. 

the forehead 



SRBIH** 

rare 



Anr. 

H. 

p. 


Skr. or Pr, 

fdsf a moment 



nn: orinit 

door 


— aaig M. ww 

vanitjr 


V^- M.*n 

to count 

(ihiRT 

•IWIH 

M.nM 

or 

TH:?wir 

H.gm 

to melt 

<5n?s*fr 


M. ansA 

to move 

ft^WT 

s^3*fe[ ? 

M. imA 

to Cook 



M.ffnA 

i%m or ftwr forgive- 

■ (%rm 



ness 




PhfTT a cage 

PM 

wm 

G. 

sfilRT to eat 



O. emt 

or crooked 


^ 

M. <rin 

M. 

Skr. or Pr. 



ilm(dial.) 

tw— «e»"r 



Wwi as above 




m 

ws-M 


H. ^ 

B. 

Skr. 



AM as above, 0. also 



wftir tortiriM 

4WW 


itnnnr' 

*1%^ a tale 

tmiAivT 





MM The Fhmchoy the PenaeiUeare 

The Sindlii has the Ivgesii nttmtor of insianoos, and ibia 
ohanqa of 3T to f oonstitutos a peeuliarity of that language. The 
Hindi has got a good manyi and tha Panjabi follows it in almost 

t 

all oasaa Marathi has but a few stray instances, but somatimes, 
as in ilrait *to touch’, H. Skr. but Fr. and m dn^, f 
takas the place of 7 also. 

The Gujarati has for and ‘an egg’, for 

but not many more cases. Bengali and Oriya have also but few 
instances, and even in most of these, and in those of the Marathi 
as well as in the Hindi f^Nnr and the r may be regarded as 

arising from the influence of tiie neighbouring palatal consonant. 

The following are instances in which 3V, and in one Case 
are changed to 7 — 

[ Table 34 3T and sir changed to ] 

H. Hd* P. G. M. Skr. no|[tP. 

H.%Utror%Wg, M.^nrftor Skr. 50511^, Pr 01 

H. huwT to bow, P. hyoiT, M. Skr «nnT 

H. irtjy a mungoose, P Skr. HfirT, Pr, srasT, 

H. to eat, P. 3»^, M. ^srot, G. amt, Skr. aww. 

M. stflw light, Pr. S'Ullcr, Skr 

M. tivr cowdung, G. nnir, Skr PliPr instr. sing. 

M. to keep, Skr furw, Pr. TTUvr. 

G.%«* to sell, to endure, ^ to dwell, &c., before f. 
followed by tn, for ipv, WS, &o. 

But even here the T of the Marathi igsr, and 3 ^, 
as of the Hindi efurir, may be attributed to the influence of the 
preceding palatal. 

In the Prakrits there are two instances of the change of 
erto3, viz, ^stand Skr. ‘fierce’ and vdkir 

‘plucked out ’. The latter we have in the vernaculars intha 
form of M. G., fpd S. ‘deficiency ’ ah7 H , grhr M. ‘blemidi* 
and Qgil or M., QSaf H., ^3^ G. ‘ to pluck out or QSt 
G. ‘tobadafioient *. , The BengaUohanges at tuv in agood many 
oaaeiM'-'^ 
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[ Table 25 • ar changed to v in Bengali] 


R 


Skr. or Pr. 


4npr tumeric 

1 

anjpr fire 
VISIT Brahman 
S3IV to place 
the silk- 
cotton tree 
a pond 
SS7 a mallet 


an^-smdfr 

aWT-qrcRjff 


M. or H, 

• 

SSBV M 
arm M. 
amui. 

M. 

TWa H., or 
iThrfr M. 
qtwT H. 

HPITT M. 


And where the Sanskrit or the sistpr dialects have aTr, the 
Bengali has 7 as in the following words - • 


[ Table 26 • Skr. ari changed to 7 in Bengali J 

B. theft, Skr. M. H. “VliT 

B. H(% a shoemaker, M. H. ni^. 

B. a cake, Skr. or M. <tTq^. 

. B. 9#r a girl, G. 

B. gw burning, M. Mlcftifl. 

B. gw digging, H. #WT. M. WRfir. 

B. ^TV searching, H. ftianTT. 

Thus whether for ar or air, is a characteristic of the Bengali* 
But this characteristic is voi'y likely connected with another 
which distinguishes the Bengali language, viz., to pronounce the 
non-final ar in all oases as a short and broad air like that in the 
English word paf. I have observed before that the assimilation 
of vowels to consonants might be effected by narrowing the 
passage of the breath by an upward movement of the tongue near 
the palatal position, or by rounding the lips. Which of these 
modte is resorted to, depends on *he peculitu* vocal tendencies of 
a ^ople. Ilius then, to change ar to 7 or T is a peculiarity of 
the Sindhi, the Panjabi, and the Hindi, and to short art ander 
of the Bengali 

The folltMl^ttlg Prakrit instances of the assimilation of tiie 
diffe r e nt vowels of a word have cedu! down to the vemanulbrs’: — 
M [ B, O. Bhendarkat*! Works, Vol. IV. ] 
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{Tabu 27 *• Aaslmilation of diffetant yowaU of a word] 

M. Q. F* ^ a oreepari H,P. Skr. 1%, 8.f(lr,P^.llfr. 

M. angaroane, H. sm, Pr. Skr. IS* H. has IV aUo, 
and P.IWV. 

H. P. S. trw a bed, M. O.lnr, Pr. #RT, Skr. HVT. 

M. ftfr, S. pepper, Pr. ^(fW, Skr. nftvn. 

M. to give over, aseign, Pr. Skr. erf. 

There are a few modem inetanoee as in 
f 

[Table 28 : the Aseimilation of vowele 

S. a buffalo, Pr. irdir. 

H. f*# tamarind tree, Skr. eif^IPBT. 

U. P. ^ blood, Pr. Skr. 9i1^. 

H. mpr a glow-worm, Pr. rfinpir?, Skr.WtfitfhTT. 

H. askance, Pr. Skr. nfw in firfWT., (jtfVT &o. 

P. or a finger, Skr. 

Examples of the change of et to Y or 7 under the infiuenoa of 
a palatal consonant have been given in Table 24. 

Of the words in which one of two similar voweU is made dia- 
eimilar or changed to er in the Prakrits the vernaonlars have 
preserved the following r 

[ Table 29 s Dissimilation of vowels] 

8kr« (MUw, Pr., &o., as in table 8. 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. ivrf, M. 1^41, S.|^«. 

Skr. a crown, Pr, VSVt, H. libr, G. ill¥. 

Skr. HfV- a bud, Pr. tPnSt, P. rfUf in to bud. 

Skr. loose, Pr. Wl9^ or M. viv in the sense of 

‘loose of hand’ or ‘liberal’, H. B, O. 1^, S. flit or lit, G. At- 
In these the first syllable tr is elided. 

Sindhi has also for in which tiie last two 

consonants have interchanged plaoes^ and V ie changed to 

Uodern instanoes of this change are 
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[TaUe SO: Diwimilstion of Vowolg | 

M. ^ s nt> O. H. B. O. Bkr. 
nipple, Skr. 

H. or ^ wheat, F. O. M. ^ or <tv, B. <lir, O. 

skr# 

P. ^ a kind of fiah, for Skr. 

G. 9*1? a orownt S. 9 f %9 or 9^, P. S9>?i M. 99?. Skr. 91?. 

H. 9f?? an auBpioiouB time, Skr. 9ii(. 

P. G. 1 ^ family, Skr. ii«a. 

F. priest, Skr. fdf^. 

H. qiili' for 9^ a son’s wife, Pr. Skr. 9?V?. 

H ?9ir. Pr. 95?. Skr. 95 ?. 

H. P. sfSir an ancestor, Skr. s^. 

M. Skr. 919. 

H. P. 9^9", from 9eeil9r9, Pr. SfVoTlaiiil *, Skr. <nTt9fhf. 

Here, as well as in the Prakrits, one of the two similar vowels 
is oftener changed to 9 than to ? or ?. 

Jn the Prakrits, you will remember, there are a few instances 
in which the vowels of the different syllables composing a word 
exchange jdaoes, or the olose vowel of one is transferred to an> 
other. Of these the M. has ‘scorpion’, H. and P. , S. Alt 
and]>3> and 0. Avr. There are a good many more modem 
instanoea 


I Table 31 : Transposition of Vowels ] 

H. sAir slone, Pr. 5999 . 

H. ^<1# a finger, Skr. 

H. P. A? death, from such 5 Pr. form as nf, Skr. 9!f ; the ? 
being transferred to the preceding syllable, forms ail with 9 ; 
G. fihr. 

B. tNt dowly, from Pr. fff, Skr. 99 . 

.P. diVT hitter, from Pr. s^, Skr. 999 . 

Skr. A*9, the r transferfsd to thf sscopd 
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syllable being dropped in virtue of a genei'al Law to be presently 
noticed in the Vernacular^. 

B. Q. ^ mustache, S, P. B, O, ifiw, Pr. SJnr. urg. 

H. firg a deer, Skr. 

H. %vr, B. O. a hole made in a wall by a thief, Skr. 

G. ^ the waist, Skr. 

G. ^rnsTf to dibtribute food, from Skr. 

G. sister ’s husband, for ^ sister, Pr. and ift for 
erf, Skr. qm. 

B. igsj a dart, from Skr. gp^T, the g arising from the softening 
of n, being transferred to gr. 

P. gr above, Skr. 

M. #317 a cavity made by joining the hands, from the word 
existing in old Marathi, and 3?^^ existing in H. made up 
on the analogy of the Skr. 

M. ifnr green, from Skr. gf?w or gf^JTg. 

M. a beak, M. ( dial. ) and B. Skr. 

Of the Prakrit words with a syllable lengthened or shortened 
through the influence of an accent of some sort, the vernactllars 
have preserved a few words. Thus • — 

[ Table 32 : Shortening of syllables through accent ] 

M. ((TggT the 1st day of the moon’s increase, Pr. Skr. 

HfillMg,. H. has the form with short T, g/%gT. 

M. grfriBr like, Pr. or mffy qi ?, Skr. ^W:. 

M. 9^ a buffalo used for ploughing, Pr. H. P. gnffi one 

who ploughs, Pr. Skr. grfaPS». 

H. *r(?Tr deep, Pr. gUft, Skr. . 

G. H. ^ or Pr. fwfr, Skr. fWT. 

Accent in Modern vernaculars 

In modern vernacular pronunciation, there is a law of accent* 
nation, which has produced important results. The -penultimate 
syllable of a word is, in all our difdebts, {sconcnnoc^^ with a stress, 
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dw tondenoy of which is to lengthen that lyllaUe and ixogf the 
final yowd. In moat of them, this tendency has worked itself eat 
thoroughly. The preceding vowel, however, is not always written 
long, but still the long or at least the emphasised pronunciation 
does Mtisi I have already given instances* in which while the 
final ST is silent or dropped, the r or 7 of the preceding syUahle is 
lengthened, and have shown that when that syllable has it also 
is pronounced long thongh not changed to eg. The final f or S' of 
Sanskrit words, recently imported into the languages, have been 
dropped in virtue of this law of accentuation. Thus • — 

[ Table 33 Skr. final T dropped through accent ] 

M. H. O. evK method, mode, Skr. 

M. H. G. P. <i?r condition, Skr 
M. G. ftw, H. P. fsmr misery, Skr. ftnfw 
M. H*. P. G. B. fhr manner, Skr. fnft 
M. H. G. P. B. srnr species, caste, Skr. Wlfrr. 

M. H, H. G. P. fame, Skr. dlffr. 

M, H. P. G. fW a heap, Skr. vrftr. 

H, P. yeru injury, annoyance, Skr. yerfr. 

M. H. P. G. sftff morality, Skr. sfWt. 

H. P. a poet, Skr. 

M. G. gwr, H. P. nw a thing, Skr. m!5. 

H. P. a good man, Skr 
« M. G. H. P. gtr honey, Skr. nn. 

Bengali and Oriya authors hardly represent the proper verna- 
cular pronunciation. Such words as the above, therefore, do not 
occur, but probably they do exist. In Sindhi, however, here as 
well as in other instances to be given, the tendency of this law 
of accentuation is but partially realised, and such of the above 
words, as exist in that language, preserve their Sanskrit endings; 
as or eni9, ^ &o. Not only does this law characterise 
the vernacular speech of the day, but it must have been in 
qpBration for centuries, since the old Prakrit words, which like 
the above, haye not recently been imported, but have descended 


Fp. 3»4ff. 
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to Am modem languaROs from tiie spoken dlaleeis af aooiemt 
times, hare also been similarly changed. Thus:-' 

[‘Table 34 = preceding vowels lengthened through accent ] 

M. B. ’Wf. H. G. B. P. 5tFW, a hunger, P. ntRIT. 
Skr.l««Ptr. 

M. H. P. G. aflw, B. O. S. tongue, Pr. (StwiT, Skr. l5hlT. 

H. P. M. G. S. ?nr-#3fT a bed, Pr. iRgr, Skr. fWli 

M. »thP, H. G. P. or B. O. alms, Pr, 

Skr. 1®^. 

M. s(hT, H. P. S. flhr sleep, Pr. Skr, iShg. 

M. atw, H. G. ty, P. B. O. S. lijt, trunk of an 
elephant, Pr. Skr. gogr. 

M. G. tng, H. gnr, S. gig a jaw, a grinder, Pr. gigr, Skr. 

H. P. %g, S. G. gig a sign, Pr, gmnr, Skr. 

H. S. gig, B. gig or gig, O. gig wish, longing, Pr.ggnr. Skr.sfgtr. 
M. G. gg, H. gg, S. gflr, B. 0 . ggi dust, Pr. g]% Skr. gflb . 

M. H. G. agg.P.gIg, or’aggg, B. g|gg, S. ggSl fire, Pr,g«ft or 
giftnft, Skr. ant 

M. H. ^ sight, Pr. (tit, Skr. g%. 

M. gftg or hg, P. hg, H. ntg, ggg, or t»,.G. kg, S. kg or kti, 
B. gig sister, Pr. ggst, Skr. gfkt. * 

M. «|g, H. G. kg, P. lig or^, S. iht a buffalo, Pr. gfNt, 
Skr. gf%'4). 

- H. P. glw, G. Sig, M. gg, S. a side of the abdomen, Pr. 
ffkir, Skr. 

H. B. ^g, G. ^ night, Pr. gmft, Skr. ^gsft. 

H. ggg, PL. ^hg, G. a fellow wife, Pr. ggifr, Skr. gg^. 

M. ing, H. gig a mine, Pr. gl4l, Skr. gfk or gifk. 

M. H. P. G. B. O. gg, S. git night, Pr. gft, Skr. nit. 

M. G. P. kg, H. P. kg, S. eft a creeping plant, Pr. k|flr,Skr. nf|t. 
H. gig, P. gtg, M. G. gif, S.gf mother-fn-law, Pr. gtf, 
Skr. gpl; 
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M. a. <fNr, P. fNr. 8. lightning, Pr. f%«8, Skr. 

M. 4nr, H. 3nr or Iv, P. Pr. Tif , Skr. 1V> 

H. G. Srtw, P. 3Wir, 8. art%, B.O. anfik (he eye, Pr. 3l#(r, 
Skr.ai%. 

C(. or or 8« or Nt, 

Pr. an#, Skr. a#k. 

M. rift’k, H. G. fr«!fhr, Pr. kf^a*. Skr. k fi w 4i . 

Here also the Sindhi preserveb the old endings in some cases, 
and has dropped them in others In this manner, the final aiT, k, 
f, k and 3r of Sanskrit and Prakrit nouns have been dropped in 
the vernaoulars or changed to a silent at. 

Final aff is similarly treated. Even in the Apabhraihsa period, 
this iule of accentuation must have prevailed, since the ending 
vowels are similarly shortened in a good many oases. You will 
remember that the Prakrit ah' of the nominative singular of 
masculine nouns is mostly shortened to ^ in that dialect, and 
sometimes altogether dropped. The modern vernaculars have 
thus got a great many masculine nouns ending in the silent ar, 
such as 5W or kW 'hand’, ?n«T ‘ear’, khr ‘tooth’, ^ ‘bold 11’ ‘ the 
Bunyln tree', &c. But as before, the Sindhi has in all these 
cases preserved the 1; as k^, 1^, if, ilf , If, &c. 

When the final vowel is preceded by another and not by a 
Consonant as in the words just mentioned and in others given 
in the above lists, that other vowel being accented by our rule 
shows a tendency to become long, and the original unaccented 
final being dropped, the accented vowel becomes final Thus: — 

[ Table 35 • Penultimate vowels lengthened and made finals 
through accent ] 

Skr. a pearl, Pr. M. linfr, G. S P. H. iiTtft. 

Skr. iTl^n; water, Pr. M. G. imfr, H. iTsft. 

Skr. iftlT a flowering bush, Pr flien, M H. G. klir or 

Skr. irtSlT a mare, Pr. iri^, M. G, H. P. Hdt. 

Skr. kntSlT a garment, Pr. M. G. H. iWfr. 
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Skr. Mith, Pr. ■Or AQpur, If. Wjft, H. 

ms in table 4, all ending in t. 

iEOcr. a seller of betel-nut, Pr. and A.p. AHni^w-7, M. 

(livl#, G. jWtrft, H. swt#. 

Skr. ^1^- a seller of oil, Pr. and Ap. M. 

Skr. 4l(%S>: a peasant, Pr. 9T%3lt, Ap. gifinr, H. VT^, S. lift. 

Skr. snftw: a barber, Pr. and Ap. sglf^-g or sflfkafr-ar, M 

Skr. a scorpion, Pr. fHgait, Ap. fHgr, M. H. P. 

S. t^, B. O f%»T. 

Skr. QT: ordure, Pr. fi?, M. H. O. q;, 

Skr. 5*TS[, Pr. M. l|;. 

Skr. a louse, Pr. H. P. G. Sf, M. 3r. 

Skr. an enclosure, Pr. silvan' or STftaiT, M. G. H. qnft, 
B wnit. 

Skr. a roll of betel leaf, &c., Pr. etl^an, M. G.i^tfr, 

Skr. frftw; a tailor, Pr. qf%3tT, Ap, H. Jnft'. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. or hR^SW, M. G. H. Wffr, 

i?nfy. 

Skr. sftq: life, Pr. ^iwt, Ap. aftgr, H. sftr. 

Skr. gtRqq blood, Pr. G. H. P. 

Skr. WgbCT a leech, Pr. arenuT, M. aiy, H. af5[« O’. ai«5t. 

Skr. *ng«FT sand, Pr ST^fan', M. G. qiir, H. WI^. 

Skr. Rqv:, mqqr, and wqv as in tables 3 and 4. 

Thus then the Sanskrit Prakrit penultimate vowels become 
final in the vernaculars, and being originally accented in conse- 
quence of the law we have been considering, retain that accent 
in most cases, and are '■bus lengthened. When the penultimate 
happens to be ar it is lengthened to 31T as in the following 

[ Table 36 : Penultimate accented er changed to sn' ] 

Skr. a horse Pr. Ap. qlvq', M. H. P. B. O. qllT. 

Skr. qnrq: mercury, Pr. Ap WW, Jf. H. P. B. O. qw. 

Skr. sirmnP a Idnd of myrobalan, Pr. wwail, Ap. snlgg, M. 
srifST, H. P. srwtirar'snifBT, 
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Skr. hog-plum, Pr. swrwafr ?, Ap. <wwn i g , M. »thn«r. 

Skr. f^«n?Tq?: belerio myrobalao, Pr. Ap. M.%I«T, 

H.P.^. 

Skr. a volume, Pr. Ap. H. P. q^ar. 

Skr. »«««•• a thorn, Pr. ^nesit, Ap. 7027, M. H. B. »ter, 

Skr. a hall, Pr. »it5J3»T, Ap. »fl5ST, M. P. ntOT, H. B. »ftw. 

Skr. wra«: brother-in-law, Pr. Ap. m^s^r, M. P. wwr, 

Skr. a lamp, Pr. ^hnSt. Ap. M. (^, P. «(m, H. Qqr, 

B. <rtT. 

Skr. a bedstead, Pr. Htl#, Ap. M. irt^TT. 

Skr. JTOreqc head, Pr. IT?^, M. ( Gcan., Mai., and Chit. ) nraf: 
Pr. nwnit, Ap. IT^3, by a change of gender, M. H. B. *nw, P. WHT. 

Skr. a wristlet, Fr, M. ( Goan., Mai. and Chit ). 

Skr. a worm, Pr. Ap. M. (%«T, H. P. ¥>*1, 

B. and the other words given in Table 6. 

It may be urged that in modern prcnunciation when the 
penultimate er is accented, it does not become eiT even though 
pronounced long, as observed before. How is it then that it 
becomes sir here 7 In modern times several new modes of pronun* 
elation have arisen, but as regards the marier in hand, to lengthen 
ei into err was the old prccers. And often -hen the old processes 
have disappeared from what is considered the standard form of 
a language, they are found preserved in some dialect of that 
languaga Thus, while in the standard Marathi the penultimate 
it is simply pronounced long, it becomes eiT in the Goanese and 
Malvani dialects. 

Thuer- 

t Table 37 : Penultimate on preserved dialectically ] 


St. M. 

Mai. Ooan. 

qiHSP a garment, or thin. 

qmw. 

crav cloth. 

«iqnr. 

HR hereditary property. 

HIR. 

ennr careful preservation. 

eniR. 

telHT garment. 

^dRTT. 

VnRarook. 

miq. 


|3 i lU O. BheadatHre Weeks, VeL IV 1. 
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In this manner, then, the renultimate 3T in consequence of the 
accent became au, and the final and the 3T of the finals* being 
dropped, itself became final, and Ik.i preserved its accent. 

An unaccented st, 3Tr, or g- is, yon ill have observed from the 
above instances, diopped after a dose or dissimilar vowel. For, 
if preserved, its effect would be to change the preceding close 
vowel to the corrcspc iidm-; semi-vowel. But being accented, that 
vowel resi.sls the influence and in its turn overpowers the 
unaccented, and condequently weak, vowel. But when it is 
possible to combine both into one sound the final is sometimes 

not dropped. 

Thus the 3T and m the above examples are combined into ait 
in the 0 ujaiati, the Sindhi, and the f foanese, Malvam, and Chitpavni 
dialects oi Lue 'laiathi, and the M ii .cri, Mcvari, Kumaoni, and 
Garhavali dialects ot the Hindi ; tnd we have Ulfl, grfr, sukoSt or 
3 Ti«n¥i, utr^r, vtttt, nr=dr, and 

When follows anothei 'Jf, the iorincr, >ou will remember, is 
generally chan,ied lo a light g in the Brakrits. Those dialects 
tolerated a InaiUs wlieu one <»r boiJi ol the vowels were close. 
But 31 or -iHr lollowod !)>' 31 or required two complete openings 
of the mouth, w inch couit not no 1« <i nt, and iionco a close sound IJ 
was interp.iscd Thus ft '-ik ami 'f.'i'x, n the above, became JTf«|g 
apdg^’i.aiid tlie g being almost as light as the vowel g and 
being unact outod, is dropped in ihe Malvam and the other 
dialects; but in Hie standard Marathi, as Jormerly observed, the 
31 and g are combined into g, and so we have HW and 

In the Apahhraima, you w ill remember, the masculine termi- 
nation ^ is trunsl erred by aiialogv to neuter nouns, and Hema- 
candia tells us that neuter nouns having a gr at the end do not 
drop their nasal termination. Thus, wo have *lf«lg and from 
which by combination wc have the Gujarati urg and Here 

the nasal sound gives a sort ol fixity to the vowel, and hence it 
does not pass into w as in the case of masculine nouns, but 
absorbs the preceding 31. The 3it, g and T thus formed are 
accented like the W of the masculine nouns in the Marathi and 
they qontam the accented penultimate* 
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Similarly, final unaccentod t is not dropped after 3T or air, blat 
is rinrred over and the least possible time is allowed to it, in 
• consequence of which it sounds like the cunsonanl i?:, and 'thus 
forms a sort of diphthong with tlic preceding sT or air. 

[ Table 38 A : Pr. final 5 clninged to u; ] 

M. q? or ncc a hedge, Pr. ay, Skr. am, 

M. Wf or remembrance, Pr. ny. Kkr. 

M, ( Mai. and (!hit. ) ay or au, II a?, y. ^y Pr. ay, Skr. a^. 

M. or a name o a c i.'.to, Pr. Hoinry. .''kr. irarafa. 

H. ny%y sister’s husband, Pr. aydiny, Rkr afitanfa. 

Sometimes the final vowel y absorbs the inece ling ; as in 
[ Table 38 B ; Pr. fin.al y merged in preceding 31 ] 

G. for 
M. ^rnrSt. 

M. ?cZ«fi’ for Pr. Skr. 

You will have seen thnt the Sanskrit nouns, composed of three 
or more syllables, given in Table 30 , with 3T for their penultimate 
vowel and or any other similar sellable ending in 3T for the 
final, have dropped one syllable and become nouns ending in 
err in Marathi, Hindi, Panjabi, and and in Ori^a also in 

some oases, and in ^ in Gujarati, Sindlii, and in the dialects of 
the Marathi and Hindi spoken of aho\i.. Such of thorn as are 
neuter have acquired the ending ^ or stt in Marathi and in ^ in 
Gujarati. 

But these arc not the only nouns with a final vj and 3Tt and 
3TT and ^ in these languages. There are a good many more, 
both substantives and adjectives, whic^ 'lave these endings. In 
the Brajabhasa also a great maTiy adjectives, m^minul and verbal, 
end in or The Sanskr words Iroin which they are derived 
are not composed of fhroe syllables, witli ^ or another syllable like 
it preceded by an 3T, as the final. Thus the substantives H. M. 

‘a disciple’, 51 T ‘a parcel’, ‘a dec()clion^and the adjectives 
H. iftWr, M. 'blue’ H. %f3IT, M. yellow’, and past parti- 

ciples, H. ‘gone’, 5^ ‘dead*, M. itOT, iWT, &c., and the cortes- 
ponding Gujarati, 5tt, ^r^t, fftoft, *nfr and ^aw 
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dwiT«d from the Sanskrit %?:, ST’-i fto. 

Similatly such neuter nouns as M. (dial.%at), G.%^t M. fliil 
( dial. ), O. #7. are derived frum the Skr. and 

How then did they get their an and art and atf, (t and 7 ? 

A great many nouns in our languages end in 9T, s^hioh has 
now become silent; and these, as 1 have explained, are derived 
from the Sanskrit nouns ending in ar, the nominative termination 
# being, because it vjas unaccented, at first reduced to 7 and 
afterwards dropped in most of them, but preserved in Sindhi. By 
that same law of accentuation which brought about the elision of 
this we have seen, that nouns ending in 7 or euch other 
syllable preceded by ai come to have air-sSt and tr-art-^ for their 
final. By an obvious inference, therefore, those other substantives 
and adjectives also must have got or ^ in the Prakrits and 
the Apabhrathfa in the forms of aft or ai and 7 or t, though in 
Sanskrit they do not possess them. 

The suffix V, though actually found in certain words only in 
Sanskrit, must have been largely used in the spoken language of 
ancient times, since P£nini and his expositors allow of its being 
appended to all nouns and even verbs and participles, to indicate 
littleness,’ contempt,^ tenderness,' the state of being unknown,* 
resemblance or copy,* and a species* founded on some of these 
particularities. Words formed by the addition of such a suffix 
in such senses cannot, of course, be much used in literary works. 
They are adapted for colloquial purposes, such as our Marathi 
four for Bama and ufUT for Govinda are. 

Accordingly, in the Prakrits and Apahbraihta, which were 
derived from the spoken languages, we find the practice of 
adding the suffix to be very common. Thus in the fourth act of 
the VikramorvasI we have for formed from the ana- 
logy of but properly tjhPFU; for 

1 PSoini, V. 3.8S,86;V.4.4. 

S PSeini, V. S. 74, 75. 

S PSQini, V.3.7ft,T7. 

4 PSeini, V.3.7S. 

5 PSeini, V. 3. 95, 97. 

5 PSeini, V. 3. 75, 97, 97. 
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iat for for oiqnnr- ; ^ f W <w 4 1 for 

ww:; «w»wr for «nR%: for vnraifr f« 

immP:^^«nMtforqrmviv:#imtforcfh(v:; >iicin^for niiiw: 
Mid many oihera So also In Hemaoandra’s quotations from 
Apabhramia works, we have q(|ei7 for ; dtfbisraiH for 

; ^fWl%3Pr for for WV: ; ffni^ 

for ; 8^ for mqr- &o. 

Now the question is, why is it that certain nouns only which 
have sir and sit or sif, if and ^ in our vernaculars had ^ appended 
to them in the Prakrits and not others ? The suffix was used only 
where some additional sense was intended to be expressed. 
Hence there were some wards to which it was not appended at 
all. and of those to which it was two forms existed, of whiidi the 
one augmented had unaugmented sense. And in our modem 
dialects a good many words have these two forme, and of these 
that with sir conveys an additional sense, such as is attributed to V 
by the Sanskrit grammarians. 

Thus ^ in Marathi expresses a ‘ tooth ' but ffllT a copy of 
the animal tooth, that is, ‘the tooth ' of such an instrument as a 
saw; itar signifies ' union ’ * agreement, ' butbtsr expresses a certain 
union, viz., a concourse of people in a fair or on some festive 
occasion ; signifies ‘ the elbow , ’ but T any corner, resembl* 

ing that made by the elbow ; ^ means ‘ a ..tring, ’ generally, but 
qfn'a particular string, that is, ‘thread’ used for sewing; qig 
denotes generadly ' a strip, ’ and thence the piece of wood used for 
sitting on, but qrST a slab of stone used for pounding spices; qtiw 
aignifian * a noose, ’ generally, but q;f8r a snare for birds or beasts, 
and also ‘a catch,’ for fastening anything. In the Hindi, Panjabi 
and Gujarati gfg or qhr means a bamboo, as does vig in Sindhi ; 
but in Marathi eiWT means ‘a bambu used as a rafter ’ and thence 
a rafter generally, &o. In Marathi and Hindi mw signifies 
‘ foetus ’ or ‘ womb, ’ but wnn tue internal spadix or fruitireoeptaole 
of the plantain-tree or the core or heart of anything. The Panjabi 
ipng and iisuT alw* mean 'the womb’ and the heart or core of 
anything respectively. 

Thus then V was appended to a word in the Prakrits to donote 
some additioiml senss ; and both the augmented and unau^taAM 
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toiM of ft wore in use ; and these in some oases have descended 
to tin vernaculars. But in the ‘bourse of time, in consequence of 
the A'equent use of the augmenteo, forms, the things expressed by 
the unaugmenied words came to be thought of with the addi* 
tional property, to denote which the V was in the first instance 
‘i^zed. Hence the forms without V went out of use, gradually 
those with it lost the additional sense. It was not possible to 
preserve this sense except by a comparison with the signification 
of the unaugmented f«^rms. But as these disappeared, thecompa* 
rison was impossible. And in some oases the additional sense 
wag so slight, that in the course of time it gradually dropped 
•awajf, though the two forms of the, word did exist. Thus we 
have in Marathi ^ or gn ‘ fragments, ’ or ^ ‘circum- 
,toence, or * tho shoulddr* * 'StS’ or srrST * & p&ir , * or 
'chaff, ' and others; but there is no preceptible difference in 
the sense of the two forms, though in the last three cases usage 
has restricted one of them to one state of things and the other to 
another. So also one of our dialects has the augmented form, 
and another the original, the sense being the same. Thus 

J Table 39: Augmented and unaugmented forms of the same words] 

B. UT, H. P. WT large or great. 

M. Ira, H. P. Ira, B. Irar a play. 

H. B. vrra, O. TTsm right hand. 

M. whr, M. ( dial. ) raat, Q. H. P. ^ or B. Irtr, O. 
'.qHr a pillar. 

B. ran, H. ran or rara, P. M. rara, O. nhlt the mango tree. 

P. nvv, H. B. ran, M. rara a fish. 

B. ran, H. P. M. ran good. 

It thus appears that originally the suffix n was not necessraily 
applied to any nouns, but optionally to such as admitted of the 
additional signification. This additional signification has been 
preserved in some cases, but lost in others. 

THE ORIGINAL AND DERIVATIVE ACCENTS IN THE 
VERNACULARa 

You will now have seen, that the Sanskrit and Prakrit final 
■^wda having, for the part, been dropped by the influence 
# ttte'afeoent, the finh? ra, ait, t, f, 3t , t, ^ «nd # that-we Juivq 
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how got were originally penultimates or have arisen from a eom« 
bination of the penultimate and final. The accent which origi- 
nally fell on the penultimate falls now in consequence of this 
change on these new finals. Thus, these two accents, that on the 
penultimate when a word ends in the silent er, and that on the 
new final, are now to be met with in the vernaculara The first 
may be called the original accent, and the second derivative. 

The Marathi is of all our dialects the most sensitive to them, 
and shortens all the other vowels of the word in order to throw 
ttie whole force of utterance on the accented syllable. The 
Sanskrit ' mourning,’ ' new,' ‘brass,’ and the Sanskrit 
and Prakrit sStuR ( from or are pronounced as sing, 

&c., with the penultimate ST long and the first 
vcwol ohort. In this way. in a w’ord composed of three syllables, 
with the final 3T silent, the first syllable must be short in Marathi. 
When a word is composed of more than three syllables, the st of 
the antepenultimate is elided, as in ^gniravT, pronounced 

as ^tgromir, &c. 

Similarly, when a word ends in the accented a!<T and the other 
vowels, the preceding vowels are shortened as in the following:—' 

[ Table 40 : Accent shortening preceding vowels ]. 

f%gT, Skr. Pr. and the others ij Table 6. 

Also and which without thi. SIT are and W- 
( See p. 422 ), ^ and such others occurring in Table 35. 

a step in the scale of descent, a generation, Skr. 
gambling by means of dice, Skr.^fl»( by a change of gender ). . 

blue, Skr. 
yellow, Skr. 

When, together with the accented final, a word is oompoeedr 
of three or more syllables, or, more generally, when the aooeiitedo. 
syllable .is preceded by two others or more, the er of that whiohi 
immediately precedes is silent or elided, as in the case of 
abo.ye, and any other vowel in its place is shortened aadsometiaMSt 
dr^qped. The other vo^el^ are also pronounced short. , .Thnni*r;v < 
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{ Table 41 : Elision of ss ihrongh Aeeent. ] 

tmper. tnd inif. to learn> Iironounoed as 

per. staff, the origi- , 

nal form ofthexoot. 

W inf.'toask' ... 

W pres. part.' he is 

angry ' 

•ftv (|lg8T past part. finjgr. 

f ‘touched * 

l|fw has similarly flwjfr'to sew' tnf., ilnjfl ' he sews. * 
‘sewn.’ 

‘ do, ’ pres, part, unaugmented augmented or sntiiT 

pronounced as tpnrl. 

So also is erigdi, and HifTTO:, fTKWl the penultimate 9 

being dropped. 

When the final is unaccented, it is the penultimate that is 
emphasized, but when it is accented, the penultimate is slurred 
over. Thus the accentuation of the penultimate leadswto the 
elision of the final vowel, and the accentuation of the final brings 
about an elision or shortening of the penultimate. * 

AcxjENT IN Hindi 

In Hindi also the accent leads to the elision of the 3T of the 
previous syllable when more than one precede the accented 
syllable. Thus * a cosmetic ’ is pronounced as gljbr, 

mrgN as inf. ‘to rub the body with a cosmetic,’ as 

as 9^. The Braj present participle is pronounced as 
since one syllable only precedes the accented penultimate ; 
but the Hindi is (RJIT as two syllables precede the accented 
nr. The accent leads to the shortening of the preceding vowels 
in some oases. Thus nlw 'cowherd,' and vmiN ‘the lower 
regions, ‘ are sometimes pronounced and written as 8<n9andgNRi; 
so does anfini become eitfhr. In sudi words as gger 'produce,' 
NVTN 'respiration, ' and NUgir'a cosmetic,* from the Fr. 
Vlinv,andN)Njv,8kt. vPW, NeinN, and UvSn, it preventsthe Isogih* 
string of the initial tr, as by the general rule itriiouldbelong,8iiuM^ 
one member of ttie following double consonant is dropped. Thf 
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derived aocent also shortens the preceding vowels in such 
instances as the following : — 

[ Table 42 : Accent in Hindi shortening preceding vowels ]. 

H. southern, Pr. Bkr. 

H. a lamp, Pr. afNrsfr, Skr. 

H. ^pin’ gambling, Pr. ^^1^, Skr. ( by a change of gender }. 

H. 3tiT9r foremost, the first part of which is »rnf, from Pr. sunr, 
Skr. enr. 

H. epwr one’s own anv fromPr. aror, Skr. aiTfR. 

f^ST together, 

H. walked, ftuT drunk, ftwT sewn, gajT touched, past parti- 
ciples of 'fhn', 4yt*U, ipIT, &c. 

In the same way it prevents the lengthening of a preceding 
vowel In such cases as ‘ to be produced, ’ OTSTf ‘ to rise, ’ 

9Vi|T ’to fly, 'the last two being derived from the Prakrit 3?sEniir 
and 


Exceptions to the above. 

fiut in a great many cases the accent does not affect the 
preceding close vowels. The Sanskrit words &c., the 

first syllable of which is shortened in Maruthi, retain it long in 
tile Hindi. The words grqaRT, and others 

have their initial vowel optionally lengthened, and in a few 
oases, such as and it is lengthened without any appar- 
ent reason. Similarly, the Hindi forms of and the other 
words in Table 6 retain the long vowel. It has also 4141, and 
as in Table 35, and sftOT'blue’, ‘yellow’, ‘learnt’, 

’(Hi ‘wet’, iffsi ‘sweet’, ?pT ‘asked’,^iTr ‘dead ’, ^frwsiT 'to loam ’, WW 
‘to ask’, 1^’ &c., while in all these cases the Marathi has short 
f and Perhaps this weak ning of the accent as regards jura- 
vious f and ^ is due to the development of another accent in 
Hindi on the initial syllable. To such an accent as this might 
be attributed the almost universal change of 3BI and eiw to ^ and 
that we have already noticed. The 3T of the initial eyllable, 
being accented, draws to itself the or 7 of the following hnd 
54 [fLO.BlMiidarkw’eWoKiu.rel.IV.] 
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deprives it of its 3T, in which oases the q* or 7 becomes ? or and 
then the two form if and aft. 

The Accent ^n Gujarati 

The Gujarati follows the Hindi completely, sometimes short- 
ening the preceding vowels as in JJNT, and ‘delicate’, 

‘tender’, and dropping it as in ‘father-in-law’, ( Skr. 
and a4i>T^ ‘finger’ ( Skr. ), sometimes preventing their 

being lengthened, as in "3^, &c , and very olten preserving 

them long, as in sft ffulT, arrest, &c. 

The accent in Panjabi 

The Panjabi also keeps the short vowel in such cases as 
‘utterance’, TsrraT ‘light’, though a member of a double is dropped 
and preserves the long in such cases os ^TUT or jfhlT, ajW, SJTT, 
«!fr‘a cake’, &c It has even fewer instances of shortening than 
the Hindi. 

The ACCltNT IN SiNDIII 

The Sindhi has "SSiir ‘gambling’, ‘a lamp,’ fTO5J dcp., but 

has such words as ‘mourning’, ‘a worm’, ‘a roll of 

betel leaves, ( Skr. ), '^rat ‘drunk’, &c. In a great «nany 
words such as ‘dried’, fiift ‘heard’, ^‘touched’, ‘milked’, 
the vowel of the preceding • yllable is ihort ; but that is due not 
to the accent on the last syllable but to the peculiarity of the 
Sindhi not to lengthen the preceding vowels even when a 
member of a double is dropped. 

The Accent in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali is more like the Marathi in this respect than the 
Hindi Thus we have TNtlT, H. MlraT ‘in the interior’, gw dry, H. 

fftsTf or fftxrr ‘wet’, H. xftsiT or iftni; ‘a worm’, H. 

IP'T ‘shoes’, H.:^; a nail’, H. ‘to be produced’, 

&o. It thus shortens 7 and ^ in the unaccented syllables like 
the Marathi. 

The Oriya follows the Bengali, having Skr. ^ 3 ^ ‘a knot 
of hair’, ‘shoes’, ‘wet’, fftnT ‘in the interior’, &o. All 
these languages, however, treat the unaccented ax in words of 
tiiree or more syllables as the Marathi and Hindi do. 
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In Marathi the termination of the oblique form of cases and that 
of the plural of neuter nouns in q- are also accented. The reason 
why they bear the accent will be considered hereafter. The accent 
on the causal termination, in consequence of which the preceding 
vowels are shortened in the Hindi and the Gujarati, has already 
been mentioned. This also seems to be the same accent that we 
have been considering. Thus in O. flr^nr ‘make him sew’, or 
‘make him wash^ the being penultimate bears the 
accent and the final ar is dropped. Similarly in by the 

general rule, the final vowel being accented the penultimate ST is 
silent. It is because it is so, and the forms the conjunct sf, 
that the 9TT looks as if emphasized just as the first 3T of and 

Id. In the Marathi and other dialects also, there is this 
accent in the case of the cau.sal, and the preceding i and 37 are 
shortened; as in R'srg’ ‘make him sleep', ‘lo make one sleep*, 

from the original ‘sleep', in^'N’ ‘cause him to do*, or 

‘to cause one to do’, &c. In the standard Hindi the ^ is 
dropped, but still the way of pronunciation remains the same as 
it was when it existed. In ‘ to show, ' for instance, the 

is pronounced as it would have been if the word had been 
i ^ RTgrr. And the forms with v pxi‘* t in the "Hraj. 

ACCENT IN Vernacular Comi ounds 

Compounds in the vernaculars, most of which belong to the 
Tatpurusa, Karmadharaya, or Dvandva class have an accent on 
the penultimate or final of the last word, as in the ‘a place 

where water is provided for passengers’, in wh ^ch the first word 
becomes ‘a forest of mango-trees', in w^hich the eu of eiW 

is shortened, ‘a stable', in w'Juv ’ .ve have for ^tET, 

‘harem’, the of which is a shortened fori.* of ^T, and in 
the G. ‘half dead and ti . M. <whot ‘half a maund’. In 
the Marathi auur/f , XTsmrqpr, the 3TT of the first syllable 

is .«'hort though not changed to 3T; and in *aii arrow and 

bow’, the first word is cJ^with the S’ shortened. 

An unacc mted initial vowel is dropped in the following 
Instances 
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[ Tabls 43 : unaccented initial vowels dropped in vemaoulan ] 

Sky. sit, Ft. M. H. B. O. G. kw, B. ftf . 

Skr. wftw ; sat, Pr. P. Hr, G. I^lr, S. iftat. 

Skr. aWRnt inside, H. iJmv, B. M. ( dial. ) fJRlT. 

Skr. eKUg, a water-wheel, Pr. ews^?, H. sff?, M. TWW. 

Skr. snwssRtCTC to soak, M. f^erer, H. nftawr, G. filwi, B. ftftlWT. 

Skr. in one place, Pr. insgat, H. P. or I^r. 

Skr. 5PTft, above, Pr. M. UT. 

Skr. left, Pp. ^^5^, H. ^ ‘what is left after eating’. 

Skr. .dMruerg a preceptor, M. qran, P. 

Skr. Pr. a bridegroom, H. P. fpfT. 

Of the two instances of this change in the Prakrits gn; a 
‘pumpkin’ exists in Hindi, and in the form of TPT in M. and P. 
and of W in H. Medial ^ is dropped in Marathi, Bengali, and 
Oriya in the word Irt, and others enumerated before. It is drop- 
ped in the G. rnSEft' for H. WRfr ( see p. 391 ). This elision does not 
appear to bo due to accent since according to our theory it must 
fall on the ^ in some at least of the oases. The change is duo to 
the process of softening, since what takes place here is the shnple 

dropping away of the close element of the diphthong. 

* * 

The Avoiding of the hiatus in the Veenacularb 

We will now briefly notice the manner in which the hiatus 
caused by two vowels coming together in consequence of the 
elision of uninitial consonants in the Prakrits is avoided. Wo have 
seen that ai and g and ar and T are combined into ^ and ail' in 
some of the dialects, and into cy and ail in others.' Pinal 
unaccented ai and air are dropped when preceded by f or ^ as in 
the words given in Table No. 35, and unaccented ^ preceded by 
at is dropped in some of the vernaculars, as in Table No. 36, and 
combined into ait or 7 in < .hers.’’' Pinal f is preserved or changed 
to ar after ai in some crises, and combined with it to form f in 
others.' 

Pinal accented air and 7 or 3» are preserved and a hiatus 
is tolerated ; as in H. P. or for and S. F. iffy, 
and the M. wnt for Hiijan’, &o. 

1 Pp. 400-406. 


y See P. 418. 
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SometimeB or ^ is inserted in snob oases after f and V, aa 
in H. for 'a lamp*, and M. H. ^ for vm. 

The syllable nv, formed in the Prakrits by interposing a 
^ between at and er, is changed to It in modem Hindi as 
in the words in Table Ho. 16 and to <r in the GnjaraU and 
the Sindhi. This latter was the older process ; and 
hence even in the Prakrits we have ^ for nw, Skr. and 

WrUT for snrt^, ndlWvPi , iXlftnm , &C. And in Hindi also 
wo have »r in llT ‘a plnm’ from wot for Bkr. which must 
have existed in the Prakrits, though the form given by ftM 
Grammarians is dig for ggg. 

Though the Marathi does not, like the Hindi or Gujarati, now 
ohaiige enr to ^ or IT, still as formerly observed, when in a state 
of formation, it did form (r out of it, as in the instances there 
given, and in the neuter singular termination if'. The termination 
hr occurring at the end of the names of Gujarati and Marathi 
towns such as -arigfkf, #«wdg, Wtrai^, &c., is derived from 
Pr. iTOg for Skr. ggg ‘town. ’ The syllables aWT, arising from *t and 
eg, are also sometimes changed to g as in H. or M. afhg, 
Pr, wiring, Skr. gp«TOlg. After ejT, the g is sometimes changed to ^ 
and g in the Hindi and Gujarati as in the Instances in Tables Ho. 
18 and 20, and also in the Marathi in the j stance from Fr. 
WWften, Skr. ; but often ang and aigr remain undianged 

asin:— • 


[Table 44 : g, inserted to avoid Hiatus] 

H. G. ^Tgg timid, Pr. ^Tgg, Skr. ^rag. 

H. G. M. gig a wound or blow, Pr. gRT or gig, Skr. glff. 

H. gig wind, Pr. gnr, or gig, Skr. gw. 

M. gig the foot, Pr. grar or 'gg, Skr. gig. 

M. H. G. Tig a king, Pr. giarr or gm, Skr. grar. 

H. ggr gone, G. ggt, Pr. gwit, or "gtgt, Skr. ggg^:. 

G. ftignSt the cold season, S. %gi^r, Pr. glNnilT( gr >8#, Bkr. 


IP. 498. 
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Sometimes the' interposed ^ is so light that it is dropped 
and the vowels and en, or eiT and and in rare oases, 9T and sr, 
oombi^ and form sit as in : — 

e 

[ Table 45 A •• The interposed dropped ] 

B. and'B. G. ^ for and nnr in the above. 

M, aiJT of 3IT55T, Pr, ejTsm. Skr, snuH. 

M. ^>11? a potter, Pr. inraTTT, Skr. and generally, the 

[termination ^ as in^gmifelT ‘a goldsmith’ and others, also M. 
shiTT for ewnt. 

M. an? a Boa constrictor, Pr. 3RI5HT, Skr. sran?. 

G. wrg a promise, Pr vannr^, Skr. 

H. 5TT?T, M. STW a bridal procession, Skr. S?inaT. 

In some cases ^ is inserted instead of 7 to prevent the hiatus, 
as in : — 

[ Table 45 B : g inserted to avoid Hiatus ] 

M. fW for ?T3T ‘a king'. 

H. qrr for 'rrar ‘the foot*. 

M. ^rsr in for in'^rniT; Ttw for Pr. qnairet, Skr. 

in ?CTar55T for Pr. from Skr. ; and a few others. 

In the principal Prakrit also we find for Skr. 

‘yellow ’, from which we have the Marathi i<)gc6, and dty has been 
mentioned above. 

A medial 3T is dropped after f , or ^ short or long, as in : — 

[ Table 45 C • Medial 3T dropped after g, or 3' ] 

M. ^ for Pr. ‘husband’s brother’. 

G. H. 4tcIT ‘yellow ’ for Pr. Skr. 

M. f|rS‘ stale, ’ H.Tfh8T‘damp,’‘ cool, ’Pr.€r3raa^,Skr. 

M. %or ‘ a throe, ’ Pr.WanuT, Skr. M. ^ or ^ ‘twins, ’ 
Pr. or ^arg^ , Skr. ?*f553 or Sometimes with the 

previous f, it forms.? 4 that.is, vowel, partaking of the oharsoter 
of both, is substituted for ^em ; as in 
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[ Table 45 D medial 3T changed to ^ ] 

S. ^ 'a fetter,' Pr. Skr. 

H. P. ^ or^ ‘ near, ’ Pr. Skr 

the tuft of hair on the head,’ Pr. 

Skr. the 5 bein^: softened to 3T. 

H. ‘ a fan,’ Pr. ftarorar, Skr, 5>nT!T«P, 

has the form »ff^ also, in which case ST is simply dropped 
and the vowel rendered long as in the M, ^rr. 

The long sir is preserved and changes the preceding f to 
or n' as in the H. or ‘ jackal ’ ior Pr man^, Skr. 

«nf ‘ marriage, ' for Pr Skr. &c 

Consonantal Changes in the VERNAruLARs. 

We will now proceed to the consideialu n ( i consonantal 
changes ; and first of those dice to the process C)f softening. The 
semivowel \ is often softened to S' In the Prakrits, siisut ‘ a fan ’ 
becomes which is preserved in the II spn and is 

changed to ^frcT. This word does not occur in the vernaculars, but 
the Hindi and Marathi have got f«|3TNT and I^STOf ‘ to congeal ’ 
from* the verb RTTnir, in vc hich UT is softened to ? From RSR, or 
rather such a woid as v^‘ havel> •< iirilai toftening M 

ftifCIT, H. G. S. ftfsng. More m dern instances are • — 

[ Table 46 Pra ^ changed to Verna f J 

H. P. Nc!Tf, P. Pr. ^TWRT. M. a pencil, probe, 

Skr. 

B. tleJ a dart, Skr 515^; the c, being changed to 5 , is transferred 
to the^precediug syllable. 

H. P. 3^ a bridal procession, Skr. SRRRT. 

H. uri shadow, P. fc • ®RT. 

H. P. passed, Skr. yi#rN. 

H. P, pain, Skr. aniT; business, performance, Skr 

WNTT. 

H, P. welfare, Skr. learning, Skr. 

P. <Rft3r faith, belief, Skr. iRR. 
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Tisible, 8kr. 

The Panjabi always dissolves a Sanskrit v contained in a 
oonjanot into f+er, or sometimes into f simply, while ttie Hindi 
often resorts to the latter ohanBe. The other langnages do not 
seem te possess many instances of this process. The change of 
m or anrr to formerly noticed, is also due to this softening 
prooesa 

In the Prakrits, e^is dissolved into Tinlpoftfor Skr.est^.snf for 
^ for fit, jfor (97, &o. In Hindi we haveg? in the sense 
of ' a slight resemblance,' a remote sound of the property possessed 
by another. But another derivative from the word exists in the 
form of ^ or >19 in that language, and of or in Maraihi. 
From Q9 H. has ^ ‘ to sleep, ' F. >^,G.^,and B. and 0. S or ST* 
S occurs in the forms of ^ or ^ when the word stands alone or 
is compounded, as in H. fTT, B. 39T, M. SPIT* &c., for Pr. fgsr, 
Skr.filsar ‘ two-fold.' and S97 by a further dissolution becomes the 
P. 5^ * to go, ’ H. P. a<?T, G. BTW * instantly, pr. part., M. qj# 
'at present 

More modem instances are 

•N* 

[ Table 47 : exchanged to B or ett ] 

H. P. to serve food, Skr. TfiitT'. 

H. P. M. TgT# a neighbour, 

H. aifitTr a towel, enrng. 

H. son’s wife, Pr 5995, Skr. 3999J 

H. P. ei^^, Pr. arJsihftsT, Skr. 

The 9 and ,4* to which 9 and tr are softened are similMly 
changed to 9 or^vt. 

H. P. 9f9it sisters 's husband, Pr. 9f|*fi9f, Skr. 

H. P. 9T9t name of a month, Pr. 9f99T, Sk» 91999. 

H. P. G. 9fr-[ 91-99-4 ] to lose, Pr. 919, Skr. 919. 

H. F. B. V to touch, Pr. 1^, or g9, Skr. Q9. 

H. «T9l9n unexpected, Pr. 9|9it99r-[3i], Skr. 9l9^-[(g]. 

H. turn, P. G. fiPiT, invitation, A. P. or (Ww-[»], 

SHES.fii9<9r-[«:]. H.^sN9Talso. 

H. fri the fuU-mbon day. Ap. (iQtigt, Skr. vfimi. 
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( of ) face to face, Ap. Skr. 

M. ^ to entrust, Ap. Skr. ^fUT. 

It will be seen that the ah' or 7 to which 9 r js softened often 
prerails over the preceding and following vowels, as in the woiide 
and MSt^Pl. 

The change of 317 to art, formerly noticed, I consider as due 
to the elision of the final 3T of 7, consequent upon an accent on 
the first syllable, though afterwards Ihere is a softening of the 
7 . to 7. But in the above instances the change of ar to aif or 7 is 
due to a weak pronunciation or .softer ing alone. The diphthong 
ail' requires, as I have several times observed, a passage from one 
▼oeal position immediately to another which involves energetic 
utterance. Tlie Pali, Prakrit Gujarati, and Sindhi substitute for it, 
via. aft, is due to assimilation. The Hindi afr and the corres- 
ponding Gujarati ait, therefere, are not due to a weakening of the 
7 > but the air in the above instances is, since it is not a substi- 
tute for aft and consequently does not arise from an assimilation 
of the two sounds, involved in that diphthong. 

The following are still more modern instances : — 

• [ Table 48 • 7 changed to 7 1. 

H. P. God, Skr. <R^s7T. 

M. H. P. gi: or a musical note, Skr. 

H. P. 57T7 nature, Skr. t7MW. 

P. yaiilfl master, Skt. VTnft. 

In this manner the Panjabis always pronounce the 7 of 
Sanskrit words and to a smaller extent, the Hindi people. The 
Marathi has not many instances of this softening of 7 . 

In the Prakrits there are according f" the grammarians but 
three instances of the change of 7 to the sonant 7^. Of these 
for Skr. 7^7 occurs the vernaculars.' With these 
exceptions the initial 7 remains unchanged and the medial is 
dropped. But the vernaculars, adopting pure Sanskrit words 
again and again in the course of their history, have changed them 
as we have seen or changed the Prakrit words that came down 

1 See Table 22. 

M ( B. O. Bbaadarkar’e Worke, Vol. IV. ] 
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to them in virtue of the general or special laws whioh 
regulate the development of human speech. Thus, though they 
did not receive more words with a softened ^^from the Prakrits, 
they have now come to possess a good many. Thus:— 

[ Table 49 : Medial ^ softened to w ] 

M. 'HOgffr, P. ^5ir, or H. or G. all 
or whole, Skr. or . 

M. VRSr, H. P. ^»Ryr, G. S. u»it, B 0. sm, Skr. ^ or 
a crane. 

M. H. P. G. or Jnra', S, visible, manifest, Skr. 

H. P. G. B. e»nr, S. wra a crow, Skr. ?PnF-. H. has WUT or wHuT 
from Pr. ^I3T with the sufbiz i. e., M. of e»|4laBl, also. 

H. sfi*T, S. or people, the world, Skr. The others 

have 

H. P. S. greens, culinary herbs, Skr. ^n^:. The others 

have 

H. P. ^«T, G. W*T5T or 5T*nT, S. B. 5re>T an auspicious 
omen, Skr M. S. has also from the Pr. tlsfidt. 

H. P, S. ^sff5, grief, Skr. . The others have 
H. P. f^t*rr crooked, Pr. V|f3T, Skr. The others have vhP 

or ihp. 

P. passage of the sun into a sign, Skr. The 

others have ^hi. 

P. contraction, bashfulness, Skr. H. or 

Kfi'V, M. 

^is softened to the sonant 3):.as in the following:— 

[ Table 50 : ^ softened to sc, ]. 

H. a needle, Skr. <C!l% ; also ‘ a tailor ’ from Skr. 

H, G. t^-or ^-[ STf and 4 ] to he suggested, Skr. *5Hr. 

H. a key, Skr. 

P. S.^ five, Skr. q»9)P,itifV a small bedstead, Skr. 

Thete are not many instances of this process. 

The Prakrits change an uninitiat 7 tolif when preceded by ^ 
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vowel; and the vernaculars- have preserved the words so changed. 
For instance • — 

[ Table 51 : Medial ^ softened to ^ . 

Skr. a jar, M. H. wgr, G. S. 'toT, H, P. m 
Skr. ^ to happen, to occur, to forge, to fashion, M. S. G. yff 
[%-W-t], H.P.u^-[gr]. 

Skr. uQSti a measure of time, M. G. S. O. B. H. P, inft. 
Skr. a horse, M. O. B. UtgT, G. S. H. P. dlyr. 

Skr. n? a bank, M. O. !T?r, S. wfr in an altered sense. 

Skr. a door, M. H. %VT?', G. «PHTS. 

Skr. ^ bitter, M. G. H. 5Pfwr, S. 

Skr. waist, M. G. 

aicr. a bracelet, M. H. O. G. jpf. 

Skr. or aTT^to cry, M. vg in ririt or anvgdt, G. S. ?5r-[ j-lg ]. 
Skr. a garment, M. G. H. P. S. B. 0. 
pinfr. 

Skr. the Banyan tree, M. G. H. P. uif, S. af . 

Skr in to snap, fftg in M, gfger, G. ntgi, H. P.dnpiT, 
S. HtjRg. 

Skr. in to break, aft?’ in M 'PTgit. 

Skr, or a crown, H. P. JUST, j . O. JRTg. 

Skr. a kind of tree, M. 

Skr. a kind of cucumber, NT. qgagr, H. q^Uey, G. qVTO. 

Skr. qnd<4>: a worm, M. G. %^, H. ^iiST. 

The instances in which the cerebral ^ resulting from an 
original ?i; has been softened in the Prakrits to f[ have been 
preserved by the vernaculars. The foBo'ving are some of these 

[ Table 52 •• St ( from original <r ) softeu.^d to g 1 

qg for Pr. Tr%. Skr. qi^, in buoh words as H. G. q^T^ a neigh- 
bour, M. qglqfr, Skr. nOthaft. 

M. qgqnq, Skr. echo. 

M. qgft, Skr. nfilqqiq cold, catarrh, 

M.’^qggrqr- reflection. 
qffliAi proof, 
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O. Skr. srffhfTrer ap^nthbuse. 

Q. Skr. srfi^W echo or i 'sonanoe. 

S?VT or STlO and as in Tabi ^9; M. ST forward, so forth, 
Pr. ^5%, Skr. ir^. 

W of M. G. «rai, H. •reflCT to fall, Pr. qr, Skr. TO 

M. a corpse, f’-om Pr. ITO^, Skr. 

to dig out, to root out, from the Skr. 

Of the change of to there are some instances in the 
Sauraseni, and corresponding to these, we have a few in the 
Panjabi, Sindhi and Gujarati, thus^ — 

r Table 53 : g; softened to 1 

P. TOW ‘living’, Saur pres part, straw. Skr. ^fraTO. 

^ of the present participle of roots, as TOW masc ‘ doing ’ , 
TOirorniasc ‘saying’ &c. A modern instance is tmthf for the 
Sanskrit #9jrt% 

The Sindhi preserves the Sauraseni present participial affix ^ 
or sometimes changed to5W throughout, as in ft!W ‘moving’, 

TOIW ‘<loing’, fprar ‘being’, &c. The ^ame change is observable 
In other words-also as in I3tl% for Sanskrit ^TTfro 

The Gujarati has the few instances of the Sauraseni past 
passive participle in ^ as in ‘eaten’, ‘drunk’, ‘done’, 
&c. Marathi has ^ for Skr. ‘belly’, and Gujarati 

The labial surd vis, when uninitial, softened in the Prakrits 
to K The SL is preserved by the Marathi unchanged, but the 
Hindi softens it in some cases still further to % as already shown 
( p. 433 ), and drops it in a great many more cases, according to 
a very general rule to be hereafter noticed, while the Gujarati 
changes it sometimes to The Sindhi and Bengali follow the 
Hindi to a large extent in this latter respect. Thus . — 

[ Table 54 : <r softened to a: or 7 or W ] 

Skr. a well, Pr. gnft, M. TO«r, G. H. TO«r in vra^, 8. TOf, 
P. TO? inTOTOtft. 

Skr. tjTOIf. a W 911 , Pr. G. H. fTO, S. fgt for 
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Skr, tlW? ® door, Pr. M. H. ftvnr, G. 9inY. 

Skr. TW to reach, attain, Pr. ’TW, M. 'jnr ( in ), G. J. 
H. «IT-1«IT1, S. «nf-l 71 ], B. qmir-[ ^ 1. 

Skr. to send, Pr. q^W, M ^ ], old H. Wf-[ W ], H. 

qST-[ SIT ], s, w-[ <5 ]. 

Sky. to touch, Pr. fOT or M, ^-[ 3r ], H. P. B, ff'[ 3r&0.1, 
O. t or^, S. f3T -[ % ] or gry-[ oj 1. 

Skr. ftrr to heat, Pr. OT. M. G. H. ara-[ or-f-sn ], S. mf [ ^ ]. 

Skr. a barber, Pr. smW'iT or sflftar, M. G. ’Ifft, H. B. 

«frf. 

Skr. *FRRy-ra^ a cowherd, Pr. »n^ra-^RT, M. dtvsn', M. G. 

G. H. »n^f?5l, nrra ( = ihsn*? ), S. »T«rrc. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. S. M. qsnPT. 

Skr. a fellow-wife, Pr. Wrfr, M. ^nt?r, H. qn«T. 

Skr yinrnr name of the sixth month, Pr M. Ml^qi, U. 

tiT^, S. 

The lingual surd aspirate ^ is, it will be remembered, changed 
in the Prakrits to 7 , and the vernaculars, especially the Hindi, 
have preserved the instances and even added to them, as will be 
seen from the following 

[ Table 55 : 7 changed <-o 7 ] 

Skr. qg to read, Pr. qg, M. H. P. S. qginqgur-TTJill. InH. andP., 
however, the pronunciation of 7 is somewhat different from what 
it is in M., and in S. it sounds like the coniunct 7f. 

Skr, qT77 a stool, Pr. qhrsT, H, qiTT. 

Skr. qtlt^ a series ( of generations ), Pr. (fntsTT.H. 4hfr, M. Mt, 
G.'Wl. 

Skr. tC7 or nftqsT a small temple, Pr. IT7, H. P. *nfl, old M. IW. 
Skr. Pr. 717T, H. 7T7, M. G. 7T7. 

Similarly we have H. grTTT ‘ to roll ’ from Skr. In the word 

^17T, the TT does not represent ^ but ff, to which that Skr. oonjonot 
inust by the general rules be reduced in the Frakrite. One ql 
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tlie two ^ is dropped, and the preceding vowel leng&ened 
according to a general rule in the vernaculars to be hereafter 
noticed. The remaining 7 is softened to There are other 
instances of the same change in our dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 56 : 7 changed to f ]. 

^ of M. S. tg' of H. ^gsTT, %yof B. ‘to surround ’ 

from Skr. ire through Pr. %?■. The Gujarati, however, has 

r 

^re of M. ^15#, G. H, ^ of S ^^nr, B. ^re ‘to draw 

out, ’ from Pr. Skr. 

of H. to mourn, from Pr. Skr. '5, Even here the 
Gujarati has 

H. M. G. S. white leprosy, from Skr. ^ through 
Pr. 

The ?■ arising from the Sanskrit w is also similarly changed 
to S'. M. ^aSoP, H. tfhOT, &c., from the Skr as in Table 29. 

M. to boil, ^IST decoction, curry, 5PSS a cattldron, 

G. ^tsr, &c., II. ?PSaT, ^isr, &c., all from the Skr. root 

We have noticed the change of ^ to r and w, and of T to ET, in 
the Prakrits Not only have the vernaculars preserved the words 
so changed, but have earned on the process to such an extent that 
JT and T have become mutu.ally intei changeable in some of them, 
especially the Hindi. 

[ Table 57 • ^ ch mged to ^ J 

Skr. frem a tank, Pr. awisT, M. G. aosra-, M. a#, H. <rere, S.,B. irere. 

Skr. pomegraxratt Pr.^%*I, M. G. ^TsSlT, H. B. 

H. 

Skr. 35^ molasses, Pr. 

Skr. 'fhr of to torment, to twist, Pr. <f?5r, M. ftoTor, G.q?^, 

H. ftEJsrr, &0. 

The numerals with their y changed in the Prakrits to j^through 
an intermediate y have come down to the vernaculars ; — 
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[ Table 58 : 9; uf Skr. Numerals ohauKed to t ] 


Skr. Pr. H, 

P. s. 

M. 

G. 

0. 

B. 

tfTPfyr »URf urn or I 

r appTi 

L 


qw 

Vim 


STFT 5rr^ 

srnr 


srrr 

m 

Si til 


kn 

?R 

kr 










T'irTT 

W 





wr 





wmrt 


^RTtR" 



3T3T^ 



3T3T 

3Tr3TT 


The other Prakrit words and ^?!«r iu which the of the 
Sanskrit and is changed iu tx are preserved in Marathi 
in the forms of #T?T3rr and Similarly sfel and sNlT with 

the T so changed appear iu the vernaculars as shown before.' 

The following are later instances : — 

[ Table 59 : 5" and changed to Sf J 

9 

B. q%, G. Skr. 1^ lap. 

B. Skr. lock of hair. 

H. ITO' for Pr. Skr. a corpse. 

H. Pr. Skr. nfa^^TT. 

H. %TPTT or Skr. mocking. 

G. from Skr. ^ to resist. 

G. from Skr. 'n»' to tide over. 

H. from Skr. to amuse one’s self. 

S. or jfS fetters, from Skr Rtn^. 

H. P. sr^, Pr. Mr, Skr. near. 

Though the change of 9r to r does not involve softening, but, 
must be considered to bo due to a predilection for the sound, it 
would be convenient to notice it here. There is only one instance 
of this change given by llemacandra as existing iu the Maharastrl, 


1 See P. 406 and Table 22. 
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but th«r« are a great ouuijf ia Um vemaeulanH sotbatibia appears 
to be a peculiarly modern process. The Hindi and the Slndhi 
hare, however, of all the vernaculars, the largest number of 
eMBples, the rest presenting but a few stray ones. Soaietfmes 
both the forms with sr and r are in use, especially in the Hindi . 

[ Table 60 : 9 changed to t in Vernaculars ] 

SJcr. Pr. M. large, great. 

H. G. 5JnT, M. G. iriUT, S. Skr, 5nf5J a plough, or anchor. 

JH. or^ , Skr. a morsel ; qjr or Skr. dust ; 
mm, Skr. a jackal ; ^THgiTT, Pr. ^rsjTg. Skr. »gnr to praise ; 

Skr. a spoilt child; Skr. ^f?yrachain; urcfir,' 

Skr. ggr g (eaus. of ) to burn ; wfud ( Braj ) for Skr. 

WWiJgi dark. 

^ 8. Skr. dark; Skr. ivtq?r a certain tree ; 

Skr. to light or burn ; Skr. sm^y to melt ; 

tW, Skr. gft: a plough, &c. 

Skr. 3i^ii«v-i a high mansion ; M. ?rafr or ?rWr, 
Skr. the silk cotton tree 

[ INTERCHANGEABLENESB OF g, I A^D 3 J 

Notable instances of the interchangeableness of g, r and g, are 
afforded by the causal forms of verbal roots in some oi the verna- 
oulara In Hindi, the causal of roots ending in a vowel is 
formed by inserting g between it and the termination eg which 
is the remnant of the old Prakrit 3TJg preserved in the Braj and 
dialects ; as ftgRT oaus. of "it ‘ to drink, ’ f^gnr of ‘ to eat, ’ 

%rgT of ^ ‘ to give, ’ of ut ‘ to wash ’, &c. In Gujarati we 
have g; for g as ««««% ‘ to cause to eat, ’ gVTgj ' to cause to give , ’ 

' tfglgg, ' ‘ to cause to bathe, ' ‘ wash ’ &o Sometimes instead of 
g, is optionally used as in * to causo to oat; 

‘to threaten, ’ &c. But in Sindhit always represents the Hindi 
g.and the Gujarati g, as in ‘to cause to give, ’ ‘ to 

cause to wash, ’ ‘ to cause to sit. ' 

What the origin is of the g of these forms, which is more pri- 
mitive than the gaud T to which it was afterwards changed, will 
be considered in the next lecture. 
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▲ttottier peouliarly vernaoolar process, of which HemMandn 
gives only one instance, is the transformation of ^ into 1^, in 
which V is deprived of its nasal element and the complete contact 
of ttM vocal organs avoided. Thus • — 

[ Table 61 '• Skr. ^ initial changed to isc.in vernaculars] 

Skr. a certain tree, Pr. or ^nr, M. 

M. to bow, Skr. sunr ; butter, Skr. ; H. to 

return, Skr. Pr. ; G. blue, Skr. sfRj ; P. a cocoa* 
nut, Skr. H. 

But there are more instances of the opposite process in the 
Prakrits; and these have come down to the vernaculars. 

[ J.'able 6t : Skr. initial <7 changed to ? in vernaculars] 

M. G. a plough or anchor, P. siipar or 

M. ^uar, S. Pr. fngTtV or OTgra, Skr. ??5J17 forehead. 

The H. ^ salt, Skr. «suer, is a later instance. 

The sibilant whether original or derived from the Sanskrit 
8^ or !f, is in a few cases changed to g in the Prakrits. For 
‘a day’ we have fgvg or for VTV1W ‘a stone’ SglW, and for gVKi 
‘ten* gg. These words, so changed, have come down to the 
vernaculars, and are found in one or other ^ f them. The various 
forms of the numerals having the word ggr ,t the end have bem 
given above. Of the other words 6. has ‘a day' and 
with the sufSx gt, P. ^ and fggmr, and S. and filial ; and & 
VIS *a stone’. The Sindhi and tne Panjabi have given a widar 
range to this process, as will be seen from the following 

[ Table 63 : W., st^or f changed to r in Yemaoulars ] 

S. or fgt chaff, Skr. fW, M SW. 

S. lotus-stalk, Skr. fiW, M. fill. 

8. iH| a buffalo, Skr. M. »#g. 

S. bro to sit, Skr. ggfbw, M. bgnl, G. bwt. 

S. bwiff trust, Skr. ft*dW. 

P. 8. ^1 twenty, Skr. ]. M. <ftw. 

P.fbf or or fib® poison, Skr. fiv, M. ftw. 

P. g|IT, Ekfn^, Skr, Wg, M. gWW father-in-law. 

M I IL O. Bhaaaatkat*e W«k% VoL XV. 1 
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P. <ilfr thirst, Skr. 

P. fltWT or S. <|»!CT or a snare, noose, Skr. «nw, M. TJHt. 

Onjaratis, especially of the uneducated classes, pretty freely 
pronounce *1^ as if, as in for ‘to understand', for 

‘a year’, fT^ for^n^ ‘true’, &c., but the forms with *1, are 
also in use. The other dialects do not seem to have many 
instances of this chancre. The termination K of verbs of the 
future tense is in several dialects of the Hindi changed to g as in 
G. ‘he will ^o’. 

The change of IT to 4 seems to be an almost entirely later 
process of which there are scarcely any instances in the Prakrits. 
It is seen in full operation in the Apabhramsia. 

[ Table 64 *• Skr. IT changed to g] 

Skr. ^IT name, M. H. iiraif, old H. STI^, also STTIT, P. sft^, S. 

also tTi9 and 

Skr. gw a tying rope, M. grg, P. grj, H. gnr in gWt. 

Skr. JTW a village, M. H. irk, H. iTW also •, S. iik, nrg. 

Skr. WTor to turn round, M. iik5r, P. ^hirr, S. wow ; from the 
same root, M. wNw, H. S. 

Skr. Wnr, M. WTofr, H. »WgT~®hTT"flPSRT. 

Skr. snpwg to bow down, M. #tkor. 

Skr. suraiTST to rinse the mouth, M. arNTgol, H. sf-ggHl, also ewRT. 

Skr. kww rest, M. k^kr, S. 

Skr. klWg dark-complexioned, M. TTkoBT, H. nkw-n, P. frkw 
and TTOwr, S. 

Skr. 3TWTTf^ son-in-law, M. srkt, but H. swif , P. Ofgrg or oUTTf . 

Skr. gflk rising, M. gijgel, but P. gnwmr. 

Skr. 3TWSV a kind of myrobalans, M. P. sikssT, H. P. sikw, 
P. 3TWW also, S. arkrt. 

Skr. Timw a chief, M. H. WrtW. 

Skr. WITT n. a sort of fly-brush, M. H. P. Wk, S. ^kg. 

Skr. gw® a lotus, H. P. TklT, M. WT®, S. 

Skr. IPPR caua. spending, wasting, H. ikWl.P. MSIgoil, S. iklfs, 
but M. inrkl. 
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Skr. WIT a bee, H. wm or P. ^ or S. 

Skr. Win fifth, M. ifTjTT, H. qrgw, P. &o,, aod other 
ordinala 

Skr. #119 delicate, tender, M. 

Skr. WR eating, M. Iiwi, H. 9^9, P. 9 ^. 

Skr. 9^9 mud, H. G. 

From the fact that the Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Panjabi 
contain many instances of this change it is to be gathered that 
though it does not appear in the Prakrits proper, it must have begun 
very early, before the vernaculars received their distinctive forms 

and were isolated from each other. Of all the dialects the Marathi 
alone has preserved the ^ of this t in most cases, the Hindi and 
the others having dropped it or softened it to 9 in good many 
instances; while the Gujarati changes it hack again to 9 . Thus, 
such of the above words as ezi.st in Gujarati have the following 
forms 


I Table 65 : ^ ( Skr. 9 ) changed to 9 in Gujarati ] 
W9 name. Wlft a fly-brush 

t|W a village. a lotua 

wrj to turn round, Wlft giddiness, 99 fr » bee. 


corresponding to M 9iT9. 
wasting, 
ftrn# rest. 

wnoEt a dark-complexioned, 
wnf son-in-law. 


MfWiT, wn#, &o., fifth, 
seventh, &o. 
tfeHoSl delicate, tender. 
99$ eating. 

3iT9gST myrobalans. 


The reason why 1 consider this as a change of $ back to 9 and 
not a preservation of the original Sanel iil. and Prakrit 9 , is that 
the Gujarati changes 9 to 9 in other cases where there is no 
question as to the <r.( or 9 ) hei .g the original sound. Thus • 


[ Table 66 : 9 or T changed to 9 in Gujarati ] 

G. 9919 a door, H. f%9T9, M. 9919, Pr. 9919, Skr. 9919. 
G. 1^99 blackwood, M. <§i99T, Pr. <%99, Skr. #9!9. 

G. 919$ 10 attain, M. 9 l 9 vi, Pr. 919, Skr. m. 

G. 919 in $19919 running, Skr. 919;^. 
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Where in Marathi we have f or f , the Gujarati has in some 
oases % as in G. 9# ‘ a blow, ' M. G. sm * a place of reti> 
denoe M. ot, derived in some way from Skr. fun’. 

There are traces of this change ifa some of the other dialects too:** 
[ Table 66 A : 9 for St, ] 

S. P. B. corresponding to M. H. 

Pr. Skr. ‘ solicitation ’ ; B. Pr. Skr. cnw 

* a tortoise ' ; H. Skr. uttv ‘ a fisherman old M. imr, G. unr, 
Skr. enrf ‘ news B. 4'3‘, H. [ sit ], Skr. srl3^ ‘ to wipe sway 

This phenomenon of the change of e; to 9 the yernaoulars, and 
especially the Gujarati, have inherited from the Piakrits. Of the 
words so changed the Gujarati has preserved ‘ a dream/ 

the Prakrit form being or and some of the others, aftw 

‘ kind of tree This last is iiT? in Sanskrit ; but probably there 
was an intermediate form sfie'. 

The vernaculars have thrown away the aspiration of hard and 
soft aspirate mutes in a good many cases. Thus • — 

[ Table 67 : Disaspiration in the Vernaculars ] 

M. ^ learn, Pr. H. 

M. efitt beggary, Pr. H. »fi9r, S. dNr. 

M. 5^ to dry. Pr. g®" or 97®, H. qjJRT, S. 971®. 

M. 9® hunger, Pr. ^7®T, H. 9®, S. 9®. 

M. hand, Pr. H. gm. 

M. elephant, Pr. 5?^, H. gNV. 

G. afraid, Pr. or M. vcrrar. 

G, 79T# greatness, Pr. e^, H. svif. 

G. SUTUtto spoil, Pr. M, f%994. 

B. 5IS a book, Pr. H. M. 

B. 79 to learn, Pr. 79, H. M., &o. 79.^ 

B. 719 to grow, Pr. Tf, M.7I7-[7H,H.9I9-e9-[*rT]. 

B. h9 to surround, Pr $9, M.%9-[7i], H.%»-[7 t], &o. 

B. Trar stone, Pr. 7?9T, M.7r9T,H.7?7fror 719T. 

B. back, Pr. % or 79, H. dl9, M. 7f9. 

B. 9f9 wish, Pr.99T, S. P. 9T9. 
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B. (in 5^) to dry, Pr. orBV, H. B3IRT. 

B. BTB ( in ) to take out, Pr. H. M. &c. Biv. 

B. 5^ a pond, Pr. 

And in such forms as ‘ worn ’ from Pr. qf^VTVT, ^rpt * for 
bathing ’ from Pr. ?gT, or ^ and BHR ‘to the right hand,’ Pr. 
the aspirate is dropped, so that the Bengali has, in a large 
number of instances, thus weakened the pronunciation of aspi- 
rated sounds. In the instances given from Marathi, it will he 
seen that the letters other than those which are softened are 
aspirates ; hence the weakening consists simply in dropping the 
heavy breath in one of two aspirated sounds, as in the cue of 
the Bindhi and'f^. The aspirates are preserved when occur* 
ring singly, which is not the case in Bengali. Hence Bengali 
utterance is the weakest, and the Hindi and Panjabi the strongest. 

The Marathi reduces a Sanskrit or Prakrit B invariably to 
and in this respect differs from all its cognate dialects. Thus : — 

[ Table 68 : Skr. or Prk. w reduced to B in Marathi ] 

Skr. sugarcane, Pr. M. 3rw. The H. has or 3W. 

Skr. fish, Pr. H. *nB, M. HTHT. 

Skr. a calf, Pr. H. M. glB in glBV. 

Skr. a knife. Pr. H. ?E#t, M. ~ >. 

Skr. a fly, Pr..nrfi®3tT, H..mBt, M. iTRfr. 

Skr. to ask, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. a tortoise, Pr. H. M. WBV. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen. Pr. M. The H. has 

Skr. a field, Pr. bw, M. fW. But H ’’>as 

Skr. g'T to touch, Pr. H. M. 

Skr. SPIT shade, Pr. OTW, H. *fg, M. 

Skr. 3W'a bunch, Pr. *fiW3r, H. niaaft, M. tfhr. 

Skr. lap, Pr. M. 

Skr. 91*1# a she-goat, Pr. 9131# or 91#, H. M. ft#. 

Skr. #31 worn'out, wasted, Pr. #iif, M. ^Rw-lei]. 

Skr. ^ a fsstival, Pr. 99, M, 99. 
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Aooording to a general rule in Marathi, «c,iB changed to 9 
when followed by the palatal rowel f or 7' This change of V^to ^ 
in this dialect is to be accounted for by the fact that the vocal 
organs of the Marathas have a predilection for the dento-palatals, 

9, W, to which the Sanskrit palatals are in almost all oases 
reduced by them, except when they are followed by f, ?, or 
The Sanskrit therefore becoming the dento-palatal passes 
into which differs from it only in the contact of the vocal 
organs being somewhfit less incomplete. The only instances in 
the Prakrits in which the change appears to be the same as that 
we have been considering are for 3^9^and for 

I have already given instances of the many words with their 
uninitial consonants dropped which the vernaculars have inhe- 
rited from the Prakrits, and shown what further changes they 
have undergone. This process of elision has not been continued 
by any of the vernaculars unless we consider the disappearance 
of uninitial which is very general in Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali ) 
to be an instance of the process. 

[ Table 69 ; Uninitial dropped in Hindi, Bengali, dcc.'^ 

B. H. f^, S. lamp, Pr. Skr, M. 

H. JWr, S. new, Pr. UV#, M. iTVT. 

H. 3ft, 8. 3ft^ life, Pr. sftsft, Skr. sftv: , M. sfrv. 

H. S. Hit, B. snfft a barber, Pr.HTlftw orsgn^, Skr. sgpft. 

H. S. ^3^ a tortoise, Pr. Skr. M. 

H.ff-[HT], S. f3T.[ni], B. ^^8.) to touch, Pr. iSh or gv, 
Skr. gg, M.^-[ot]. 

H. gr-lHT], S. gTf-[«!l], Pr. qiv, Skr. sng, M. glg-Iit]. 

H. fair, 8. ftt for B. fHT a well, Pr. fueft, Skr. fHW:, 
G.fgt. 

H. »gi5g=*ftaiir?r, B. Hhrrar a cowherd, Pr. nturaar, Skr. iftgrgig, 
M. 

H. ang = ftang, S. marriage, Skr. ftgig. 

H. «rjr-[!iT], S. qg-lg], B. grait-[gT] to send, Pr. qgrg, Skr. uwng, 
M. grag. 

q 

H. HT-Cht], S. inf-[gj to heat, Pr. Hlg, Skr. ?ng, M. mg-[itl. 
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H. fWT, B. door, Pr. orfaHT, Skr. ^TT. 

B. V two, Pr. 1^, Skr. 

B. w nine, Skr. Ha, M. jw, H. sft. 

B. 4141^1 moss, Skr. trar^y, H. ^ryrsr. 

The of the Causal Terminations in the Vernaculars. 

This elision of N appears also in the Hindi causal forms suoh 
as OT1RT, ^MRT, 3TMRT, in which the 311 only of the Prakrit or Ma- 
rathi termination sUN or 31 n is retained. The whole termination 
appears in the Braj and other dialects and in old books, sometimes 
in the form of ^ 

The Sindhi causal termination is 31 Tf as in ‘ to cause to 
do, * ‘ to cause to Increase. ’ The F here as well as in some 

of the Sindhi words given above represents the N which accord- 
ing to the Prakrit rule, takes the place of the dropped N, and is, 
as shown before, changed to in the other vernaculars. The 
Sindhi f is a shortened form of this (f. The termination snf 
appears sometimes in its more original form of 3TT3T as in N3T3lFf 
* to cause to take. ' 

llie Bengali too forms its causal by adding 3nF as in 
' is causing to be held ’, but the F here'see’ ? to be an euphonic 
addition, which even in their primitive forn. the verbs take, as in 
is holding ', so that the 7 is here dropped and the vowel 
3T combined with the preceding as in the Hindi. In the speech 
of the Maratha lower classes of Southern Konkan 7 is very often 
elided, and the causal termination of the Savantvadi dialect is 
asinF>T7 ‘cause to do, ’ which cont.sponds io the Sindhi 
«Trf-lq]. 

[ Table 69 A •' 7 of ^ dropped in the Vernaculars ] 

There are instances also u. which the resulting from ^ is 
elided : — • 

H. ' a boy, ’ ‘ a prince, ’ Pr. Skr. ; TUlt ' left-hand- 
side, Pr. THW, Skr. ^ ‘ smoke, ' Pr. WST, Skr. HtW ; aWtRf 
‘ to rinse the mouth, ’ Pr. Skr. siTTlT ; or VtRr ‘ to mock, ’ 

Skr. (^*7 ; * ground, ’ Skr. Vjft. 
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Thors airs traces of this change in other dialects too, as in the 
Oriya Vf for sm ‘ left, ’ Gujarati uhr = , S. , Skr. and 

the Marathi sf and the termination of the locative, which is 
to be traced to the Pr. Skr. In all these instances we 

may regard ^ as directly elided, and not the S resulting from it. 
Hemacandra notices a few instances of the process in the Prakrits. 

The vernaculars possess a large number of those Prakrit words, 
in which the mute element of hard and soft aspirates was dropped 
leaving only the g. ^hus . — 

[ Table 70 Vernacular it. for Skr. W ] 

Skr. OT face, Pr. gg, H. gg, S. Sf , G. it)^ ; M. Otgt, P. 

( with the sufSx T ) in front, H. wtgfT H. G. wi-i¥r, M. giTiT 
(with the suffix T ) from Skr. face to face. 

Skr. ggr nail, Pr. gg, H. sTg, S. srf , P. sif. 

Skr. a chaplet, Pr. %g?aTt, H. fltgrr or «gTr. S. (r«i50, 

P.i%g?T. 

Skr. fffft a female companion, Pr. G ’Bijr, H. S. P. 

M. B. O. 'gf. 

Skr. ^ to write, Pr. f5Sg, M. %g-l®i'. 

Skr. f^lgrigr a lock of hair or Pr. ffirsfcgsff, M. ^nfr. 

Skr. agreeable. Pr. gg3»T, H. argr. 

Skr. amltg hunt, Pr. anga ( ? ), H. a»^. 

I Table 71 • Verna, g for Skr.U I 

Skr. iW rain, Pr. itg, G. H. itg, S. itf. 

Skr. SJJIV to praise, Pr. a^lg, H. gr?Tg-(*TT). 

Skr. infers a guest, Pr. M. giynT, H. qifgr. 

To these must be added the several compounds of the word Uf, 
some of which at least' are modern, as— 

H. ^tgg house of a woman’s fomily of birth, Pr. gTgg? or gTggT, 
Skr. grrfibgg. 

H. dhPT, G. a woman's father's house, Pr. f^gtTf or fNiT, 
Skr. Rrig. 

M. G. » woman’s mother's house, Pr. ffigVg or mggg, 
Skr.itU{«g. 
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G. ijhn?, Mt 4^K( H. ^®?JTCT a oellar, Skr. 

O. M. H. an idol-chamber, Skr.. . 

[ Table 72 : Vernacular f for Skr. V ] 

Skr. nm a lord, Pr. old M. & B. HTf. 

Skr. a pair, Pr. fStjnT, M. Wfot. 

Skr. IW to churn, Pr. ny, H. 

Skr. a churning vessel, Pr. iT?i%F3TT, H. 

Skr. a traveller, Pr. M. G, 

Skr. flattened rice, Pr. 5f3T ( ? ), M. qi%, S. 

Skr. broad, Pr. Ap. # ], G. qhl^. 

Skr. W to tell, Pr. H. G. S. P. B. O. ^•[ qr-j-oj, &c. ]. 

Skr. or ««ITf^4vT a story, Pr. W*r3T or wfwan, H. 

M. G. S. (%«iun, B. 

[ Table 73 •* Vernacular f for Skr. ] 

Skr. deaf, Pr. H. M. O. erftfT, G. 

Skr. curds, Pr. qft, H. M. G. P. O. S. frit 
Skr. IT3 honey, Pr. O. B. iTf, M. lihr. 

Skr. qtl^ honest, good, Pr. qnf , H. M. ^sne. 

Skr. ev a young lady, daughter-in-law, I ; G. S. q|;, O. or 4l. 
Skr. dressing, Pr. qf?^, H. qf5T-[3T], G. S. ^-[^], 

P. qi9T-[*iTrl by the consonants interchanging places. 

( Table 74 ! Vernacular S' for Skr. ] 

Skr. qnqr or snnw light, dawn, Pr. qsT, qST^T, qsTS, H. qg or 
G. M. qgr?. The S. must be a later form. From the same 
root with the prepositions fh'and^wo have H. (ugur morning, 
S. 9VIV light, &o. 

Skr. SpT to become, to adorn, Pr. gg, H. #g-[?fTl, S. ^-[oi] 

Skr. qfhiPV prosperity, good fortune, Pr.^tg»»r,H. wfgPT or^fW.* 
Similarly, H. qfl-^H ‘ recognize ’ is from Skr. grqfSlwim, the 
ooneonante interchanging places ; G. qgr^ or ‘ dear ' from 
ffltt. URV j ' easy ’ from ; %rg*ri] to* distribute or ’ divjde* 

from Avnif, fto. 

17 ( R. O. BMa4ttlcat*s Works, VoL 17. } 
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The ezistenoe of many snob words as M. H. P. Tqrw ' injury/ 
H. P.eirr * a good man, ’ M. Q. H. P. W ‘ honey H. Q. 

* to write, ' M. G. H. «niT * nail, ’ S^^pirrSi ‘ in the morning * diows 
that the popular speech of Northern India has now for a longtime 
oeased to have recourse to this process of dropping the mute 
element of the aspirates of the Sanskrit words, adopted from time 
to time from the parent language. Still, however, a few later 
instances, such as S, ‘ dawn, ’ H, G. WTF ' middle * from HTT 
and ITOT, and some of the compounds of nr noticed above show 
that it has not been entirely absent. 

The elision of simple mutes and of the mute element of aspi- 
rates is a natural phenomenon which one always meets with in 
the course of lingual development ; but its operation is generally 
slow and it is only in consequence ot its systematic occurrence 
in the Prakrits that I have attributed it to an ethnological cause 
and have supposed that the Prakrit speakers belonged to another 
race than those who spoke Sanskrit and, being unused to Sanskrit 
sounds, caught only the initial consonants from their Sanskrit 
teachers and dropped the rest or the mute portion of the rest 
When, however, in the course of time they became used to those 
sounds and the Sanskrit and Prakrit speaking races bocame 
united into one community, they ceased to be so dropped, except 
through the slow and gradual operation of the usual phonetic 
laws ; and hence it is that in modern times we find Sanskrit 
words, not shorn of their elements in the manner in which they 
were in ancient times, as indicated above. 

This elision, though it involves economy and is a natural pro- 
cess, constitutes a peculiarity of the Prakrits in so far as it is due 
to peculiar historical incidents. We will now notice the pecu- 
liarities which do not involve economy and must be attributed 
to vocal predilections. Of the words in which a Sanskrit dental 
is changed to a cerebral in the Prakrits the vernaculars have 
preserved the following •• — 

[ Table 75 • Skr. Dentals changed to Cerebrals in Vernaculars ] 

Skr. myrobalan, Pr. M. %CVT, &o. as in table 8. 

Skr. vm to fall, Pr. gg, M. G. H. 

Skr. ^ to bite, Pr. TO, M. H. P. G. TO-lii-sn-og-tl. Prom thl^ 
H. E. G. figr, O. TOrigr a mosquito, Skr. 
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fikr. ^ to stick, Pr. ^ ( past part. ), M. G. 

Skr. ^ to decay, Pr. W, M. H. G. 

Skr. a Bwinp, Pr, H. masc. Prom this are de- 
riyed M. 3 ^, H. G. to swing, M. f?r#a nap, G. Vtar 
nodding, M. G. H. P. O. gicir a litter or Sedan chair. 

Skr. a stick, Pr. gti^, H. g!g or STirr, P. ilT, G. M. ( dial. ) 
Vfvt, H. G. M. has and 

Skr. ^ to burn, Pr. H. to be spiteful, malicious, 

H. P. 7TT malice. 

Skr. Pr. M. ^tg35, &c., as in Table 39. 

Skr. hypocrisy, deceptive appearance, Pr. gWT, M. 

okr. longing, Pr. M. StSTaST. 

There are many later instances of this change : — 

[ Table 76 = The same as No. 75 = Later Instances ] 

M. S. 2T0T-[iT-<!£], H. srawr, B. erfifex, O. srfihyr to stretch, Skr. tw. 

M. floST, G. a mark on the forehead, Skr. 

H. M. G. S. iSniret a small mark on the forehead, 

a spangle, Skr. by consonants interchanging places. 

M. G. 7(3', II. a kind ot cymbal, fr i Skr. measured 
or beaten time. M. 71^, G. the roof of the mouth, Skr. (n^. 

H. P. gTfy-»RJT-»T#, S. wfl’-lRt, G. Sis^lr, B. O. M. 
a branch or bough, Skr. 

M. qsvdt &o. as in p. 440. 

The Sindhi has the largest number of instances, and tiis Hindi 
and the Panjabi come next. The Marathi and Gujarati hare Am 
smallest number. 

[ Table 77 : t' ^ same as Na 76 J 

8. tst satisfied. Skr. 

S.l^ crooked, H. P. tiT, M. ^VT, M. [ dlaL Skr..filih(. 

S. A. ^ handless, M. Skr. WQ with the mfOx f | 
Tt. WSH ( ? ' 

ft the soatb, H. vl^,Skr. 
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Sb & tOOlrlli 

S. If^rr pity, M, H. Skr. bptt. , 

8. to show, H. ?P5RT, Skr. 

S. p? ten, H. M. Skr 

8. pw or ?nnr e grinder, H. STT, M. Skr. 

S. a lamp, H. f^, M. Tfsrr, Skr. 

8. to give, H. M. Skr. 

8. H. P ^ impudent, M. 8kr. W. 

8. fftim see, H. M. to appear, 8kr. fW. 

S. seen, H. P. G. 8kr. ye. 

O. <18101, B. <TfST to the right hand, H. ^19^. 

Thus then the Pali and Prakrit tendency to pronounce dentals 
as cerebrals is seen in a much more exaggerated form in the 
Sindhi and next to it in the Hindi and the Panjabi, while tiie other 
modern dialects seem to have kept it quite within the bounds in 
which we find it in the ancient dialects, though they have changed 
more words in that way than they. 

In the following instances' the cerebral mute in the place of 
the dental is to be considered as due to the influence of an adjoining^. 

[ Table 78 : Dentals adjoining 1 changed to cerebral mute ] 

W for Pr. ^1%, Skr. in the words given in Table 52, and 
f^, and >Tg in the same. 

M. G. H. 8. P. gf-[or-t-s«T-'5Jn], B. O. Pr. CT, 8kr. fear. 

H. gt*T or Pnr, C. gw or gwt, S. gn, Skr. tpJ a kind of grass, 
but P. !t5H. 

H.g|r or W^, &c., as in Table 4. 

H. iqp, vgT, M. 8. <ig, &c., as in Table 4. 

H. %gg, Skr. a pilot. 

H. ggsg, M. ggiit, G 8. a cosmetic, Skr, ggl^. 

H. snagr or mggr, M. ggit, O. gHIw, Skr. wf to watch, to look 
out for. G. B. 8. have g fpr g. 

IL M. qgiiT, 8, G. «rt!gt a narrative, Skr.ggTg-Cv:]. 
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£yen here the Sindhi haa more instances than the others ^ 
[ Table 79 : the same change in Sindhi ] 


^ a son, Skr. gsr, M. 7^. 

^ thirst, Skr. s|yr. P. <5ifT. ‘ 

Stf sleep, Skr. 1%T, H. 

enit copper, Skr. inw, H. &o. 

Uninitial is changed to or in the Prakrits invariablj, but 
when it is the beginning of a word it undergoes that change 
optionally. In the vernaculars the initial 7 remains unchanged, 
but when medial it becomes mostly oi^in the Marathi, Gujarati, 
Sindhi, and Panjabi. 

[Table 80 : Initial 7 unchanged in the Vernaculars] 


M. nn' &c., as in Table 64. 

H. S. ;nf , dec., as in Table 69. 
M.-9WT, K. sror, S. !f#, 
as in Table 69. 

H. P. as in p. 429. 

H. &c., as in Table 70. 

P. as in Table 16. 

H. as in Table 17. 

[Table 81: Medial 


P. as in Table 24. 

M. Jftsr, H. sff?, S. fill? sleep, 
Skr. 

P. H. inwT, G. an 
invitation, Skr. 

M. mftr, P. *TOm,s. ^wsT,H.!wtr. 
or B. spl^ or Skr. 
1 asband’s sister, &o. 


^ chan 2 :ed to oi,] 


M. G. WORT, S. P. irrsv, Skr. a man. 

M. S. P. Skr. #5T or appearing} and 

all other infinitives in el tg-ciT. 


M. srar, G. emr, S. awit, P. onitr, Skr. 3 r-[^ :] a person. 

M, G. S. Skr. a 

M. G. S. P. <nofr, Skr. water. 

M. G. 8. P. snot ["^^-'5-«n:], skr. eiRT to know. 

M. G.^, P. Skr. r- SiT‘ who ? 

M. G. «IR, S. P. Skr. sister. 

M. ertScr, G. *8«f. S, W55T, P. Skr. hard. 

P, S. G. 3Ter'[oiT.^t-4]. Skr. 5R (causal) to give birth to, 
h> produce, 
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O. S. qjv, P. M. ^ ( in Skr. 9<m salt. 

P. M. G. airw, S. 'TW, Pr. 4rc*liui, Skr. ^iirfiM one 's self. 

M. G. S. P. ?inir*[ti-i-l5'-eiT J, Skr» !R to stretch or pull. 

M . &o., as abova 

There are a few instances in which we have the original ^ in 
the bodj of a word, as in M. G. P. <TiT, S. ^3, Skr. 'mind’, G. 

'promise’, for Skr. and G. as above. But the general 
rule seems to be that these four dialects have a medial ? in the 
place of the double ot.* of the Prakrits, resulting from a Sanskrit 
oonjonot of which ^ is a member. Thus •' — 

[ Table 82 : Prk. vr changed to ^ in the vemaculars ] 

Skr. Pr. fcnr, M. G. flH wilderness. 

Skr. «<#, Pr. SWOT, M. G. P. S. ^ ear. 

Skr. P. qwiT, M. G. msT, P. qw. S. qf a leaf. 

Skr. qfb# ( ), Pr. ^pcT, M. G. S. old. 

Skr.f^, Pr.^Wq, M. G.^ft5W,-(qt-i:) to solicit. 

Skr. M. G. S. P. solicitation. 

Skr. %?rT, Pr. ’qwnr, G. P. qw mark, sign. 

Skr. 3iwnnw, Pr. snropTST,^ P. s^RT a bridal procession $ also, 
a «r, Skr. Pr. srssr. 

Skr. Pr. 5T«niiTqt«, o. 5!^, P. M. aiRiti, S. 

&e Brahmanic sacred thread. 

Skr.ipq, Pr. tncr, M. G.«w-[il*il, S. wqqi, P. HqtqR to think, 
to regard, to obey. 

But even here in Marathi, the purely Deshastha Brahmans 
living in the eastern part of the Deccan or MabSrSstra pronounce 
the qi as q(.; and the ordinary tfq, ^I7, qnr, &o., of that dialect 
become in their mouths ftcr, SRcr, qicr, fiiotlS, &;c They have, 
therefore, preserved in iti integrity the old habit of the Prakrit 
speakers to pronounce the q as q^ throughout. On the other hand, 
the lower class of the Eonkani population preserve the PaitScI 
peculiarty of reducing in all oases to q and pronounce qRft, 
qidfr, &c., as VRfl', qrsfl, &o , and this peculiarity we find 
in its fulness in the Hindi, and next to it in the Bengali Thus the 
words with a win* them- in the Ma/athi, Gujarati, Sindhl and 
Panjabi, given above, have the following forms in Hindi 
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nsr, 3wr, vif%t 'nsflr, sntwr, vfl?, or wmrt 

op Or or 

▲nd such of these words as are in use in the Bengali hare 
the following : — 

41*1^1 > *144* 

Other words, in some of which even in Sanskrit a e( appaara» 
are in the Hindi and Bengali thus v— 

[Table 83 : Original oi^preserved] 

Skr. VTinir« H. mg^r or anig, B. irs^Ti hut S. vregTi a Brahman. 

Skr. ^ in H. 9H-[gT J. B. CH-[gl, S. ^-1 g;] to hear. 

Skr. gt^, H. gitgr, A. gif?, right hand. 

Skr. irgei (?), H. B. <TggT, S. «TgeTt, an ornament worn on the 
person. 

Skr. groi>[ g: ], H. gig or gmr, B. gRT, S. grnt blind of one eye. 

Still me. does appear in Bengali hooks in a few words such as 
vm ‘ear', gtcT, 'salt', &c. In the Hindi it seems to be entirely 
absent 

In the principal Prakrit and the SaurasenI, all the Sanskrit 
sibilants are reduced to w. Sanskrit words, therefore, containing 
the palatal ST and the cerebral which in Ihe Prakrits came to 
have the dental instead, have the last in the Hindi, Panjabi, 
Sindhi, Gujarati, and Marathi. But according to a law of 
Marathi pronunciation, this g, when followed by the palatal 
vowel or serai-vowel f , or is transformed into the palalal 

The foregoing list of words contain many instances that prove 
these pointa Thus •• — 

i Table 84 A: Skr. 5i,or f changed !.on;in the Vernaculars ] 

Table 2. M. H. P. P fijw, Skr. fw ; Ti. Skr. femg 
O. H. P. fftw, S. Skr. ejf j H. P. Ski. ; M. gllgr« 
H. vnrg, Skr. rngq. 

Table 5. M. G. H., &a #g, &c., Skr. ^ogT. 

Tables 11 & 8. G. HRR, M. tnepr, H. mgg, B. wm, Skr. ngw. 

Table 14. M. H. bg, Skr. Teftgr; M. H. ?Nr, Q. Ifcg, 

8^. wll^. 
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TaU» 24. H. %inr. M. Skr. Table 34. H. S.fn«, 

Skr.erfr. 

%ble 47. H. P. qfher. Q. #nr, Skr. ; Table 46. H. qnnl, 
M. P. wasi, Skr. qi«n«T. 

Table 36. H. fmST. P. M. mm, Skr. vmn? ; Table 63. M. flNm, 
H. P. qiivOT, &;o., Skr. vnKM« } M. &o., Skr. ftatm. 

Table 69. H. or %fqT, &o., Skr. ; Table 73. H. 

8. 9f • Skr. ; Table 74. P. H. M. G. «iqr, Skr. ^ ; H. S. 

Skr. Vpr as above. &(f. 

H. M. ftqrvr, G. Skr. Table 65. 

Other instances are 

[ TaUe 84 B : The same ; 5][. or «; changed to qc. in the Vernaculars ] 
M. H. Skr. 9T9r ‘ a school ’ or ‘ an establishment. 

M. 99, H. 919 ; Skr. qj9r ‘ a dart ’. 

M. G. 9I9«41, H. 9i9^, * a chain *, Skr. SQ[9T. 

M. 99. H. *C9, Skr. 9P»9 ‘ drj*. 

H. #9, Skr. * to learn ’. 

H. 4?9, Skr. ' to grind ’ . 

H. M. G. qi9, Skr. *119 * destruction ’. 

S. U9, Skr. ‘ to rain 
H. P. S. %9.‘ a bed,’ Skr, 9*9. 

[ Table 84 0 * The Same ' More Modern Instances j 
Even in words adopted later, and consequently treated 
somewhat differentiy, from the way in which they were treated 
in the Prakrits, the Sanskrit 9 and v are reduced to 9 , as in the 
H. I^RT ‘ to thirst, ’ Skr. ; qTk9 ‘ entrance, ’ Skr. JA9 ; * a 

hatchet', Skr.q^; <5|9qfit ‘lord of the night,’ ‘the moon,’ Skr.<^9T* 
qi¥t ; S. 4^ ‘ race, ’ ‘ descent, ’ Skr. 49 5 ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. 

‘to subdue, 'Skr. fqfi99ir; P. ^‘sorrow, ’ Skr.9t9; 
9i9 'quietness,' Skr. 9l1%5 qT!^r‘God,’ Skr. H. q(?9, G. qq9 

‘ a year, ' Skr,q4: G. qq9f ‘ to rain, ’ Skr. q4 &c. 

The present speakers of the Hindi, the Panjabi, and the Sindhl 
retain therefore thearooal peculiarity of their Prakrit ancestors 
pf pronouncing Sanskrit 9 and 9. as 9. 
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of thd words given above, the and %ir of the 

Hindi become fijin, tPrft, flr^and ^ in Marathi, because they are 
followed by a palatal vowel. Similarly, we have %vr ‘ cowdung ‘ 
Skr. * a tree, ' Skr. ifw ; ^TVI35 ‘ moss, ’ Skr. 

ladder, ' Skr. &c. Even the original w of Sanskrit words is 
pionounced by the Marathas as 5[^under those conditions, as 
* red lead, ’ Skr. ; f^ravr ‘ to sew, ’ Skr. ftsT ; DRtlflr 

‘mother's sister, ’ Skr. <TT<fW^, &o. 

Gujarati too shows the same tendency though it is not so 
decided ; and we have thus (Sm ‘ a horn, ’ ‘ to learn’ ‘ to 

sew, ’ * blackwood, ’ Skr. ^RT, Skr. 5RqT &o. But we 

have also such words as ‘ sprinkling, ’ Skr. ‘ to 

boil, ' ‘ ladder, * &c. So that the Marathi rule does not seem 

to be strictly applicable to the Gujarati. Still the sound iff is as 
natural to the Gujaratis as to the Marathas, as is i^own by such 
forms as ^ for ^ ‘ what ? ’ , ‘ do, ’ &c., and in some provinces 

it is freely used for W in many words. 

The Bengali forme of such of the above words as are used in 
the language have ST for the Hindi *5, as J— 

• [ Table 85 : Bengali Si;, for Hindis ] 


B. 

H. 

B. 

H. 


B5?RT to dry. 

fllUiar a jackal. 


^rgifT to hear. 

the silk cotton tree. 

ijtsr 

^Rrr to sleep. 


why, d? trunk of an 

STSt 

gRf neat. 


elephant. 

nil *11 

a horn. 


blackwood. 

srfsr 

^rNr a mosquito. ^ 

a dart 

isfer 

a buffalo. 


!9Tir j afire*»matelL 


Bengali books and dictionaries contain a good many words* 
derived from the old Prakrits 01 ecently adopted from Sanskrit, 
which contain SC. in them. The object of the authors in these oases 
is to give the correct Prakrit or Sanskrit forms, and not to repre> 
sent the correct Bengoli pronunoihtion. But it is not necessary 
to hear a Bengali speak or read his language or even SansJErft 
for a Itmg time to arrive at the clear conviotioif that his vocal 
habits do not admit of the pronunciation ofw or f , but only of 
tS [ R. O. Bhaadarkat’s Worin, ToL lY.] 
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Sanskrit and Prakrit h; becomes SI. in his mouth. Thus the 
Bengalis of the present day possess the same vocal characteristic 
that is attributed to their ancestors, the speakers of the Magadhl, 
by the Prakrit grammarians. 

[ Table 85 A : ST changed to ir in the V ernaculars ] 

St. has a tendency to pass off into ^ as we observed in gping 
over the Pali. For the Pali from the Skr. * cowdung,’ 
we have ^ in S.., OTS in G., from another form of the 
word ; and for the Pdli grv, Skr. snv ‘ the young of an elephant,’ 
we have in H. M. &c., the Pr. form being STS’. For the Skr. 
^ the G. has and %^‘last,’ ‘end,’ with the suffixes 

?, ¥ and ¥ ; for Skr. 51^ ‘ rind ', H. has 3#, for Skr. sm ‘ hemp 
0. has ¥0T ; for wsiSTT ‘carpenter,’ which is ^rTTT in the other 
dialects and must have been pronounced by the Bengalis, 

the B. has and O. also. Other instances may be found. 

[ Table 85 B : ¥ changed to ^ in Hindi J 

In Hindi Skr. T is often pronounced as as in UTTf for UTf , 
'spoken dialect ’, 3W for ^ for f^TSW for &o. This is to 
be identified with the practice of the followers of the Madhyaihdina 
recension of the White Yajurveda who read the V occurring in 
their books throughout as <7 . But other dia'ects also have a few 
instances of this change, as P. M. G., S. for Skr. 177. 

Of the Prakrit words in which a vowel or a mute is aspirated 
through the influence of an adjoining aspirate or an aspirated 
mute, the vernaculars have preserved the following : — 

[ Table 86 = Mutes aspirated in the Prakrits and the Vernaculars ] 

Pr. 'R^T, M. G. TTURT, Skr. 77^ a Jacktree. The H. has also 
WT¥ but more commonly TTW. 

Pr^f^, M. T7^, H. P. Skr. 1^ edible lotus root. S. 
has TTf. 

Pr. wrtitat, G. H. P. igiwt, Skr. cough. 

There are a good many modern instances: — 

[ Table 87 1 Mutes aspirated in the Vernaculars 1 

M. TWift', G. H. Skr. TT® an axe. 
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M. G. H. P. S 

B. qrNr-^yWt, Skr. ^RT a noose. 

M. fjhflT*rir, G. H. ^TdiJiT, S. P. f^wiTSW, Skr. 

accomplishing. H. S. P. have also the forms with Q^rf. 

G. ^rai, H. f^Rrar, Skr. to drop away, to be drawn. 

G. H. or P. Skr. »ih®Br wheat. M. has 

M. G. 0 . 5r^, P. S. fJ-SsfV. H. B. Pr. 3»^, 

Skr. 9Tf^«rbone. 

B. knee, H. iSfH, by interchange of places, Skr. 

Pr. 

P. UTO, B. O. »TR, Pr. Skr. siRT vapour. 

M. a bunch, Skr. 

P. fW, S. ^ all, Pr. fPR, Skr. frf. 

M. safe, well, Skr. 

H. P. M. garb, Pr. Skr. 

M. chaff. H. lajiT-W. P. G. B. 

Skr, ; S. has 

^ [ Table 86 A : Aspiration transferred ] 

In some cases the aspirate sound is abr,''’'bed in the adjoining 
mute, and it ceases to exist as a separate cc ..ponent of a word. 
Thus, from the Pr. qf%, Skr. snp?r, we have the M. ^in which the 
^combines with ?r, and the M. dial. ^ in which it combines with 
gr. In the same manner the Skr. ilV ‘sheep’ becomes, with the 
usual Apabhrathsa suffix 7 or ¥3T, or itf^, which in M. 

and G. assumes the form of WST and IRT, the g combining with *•, 
and in H. and P., of wgT, in which the f being combined with the 
preceding ^ destroys the nasal character rf the sound. P. hasi^ 
also, and C. VpST, and B. and O. as well as vr?T. By a similar 
absorption of the r sound and t' '' reduction of the nasal to a mere 
Anusv&ra, we have H. P. ^ ( masc. «hfrr ), G. w, B. from 

Skr. itfHIr ‘ a feamale buffalo, ’ and G. M. tisyfrom Pr. Skr. fter 

with the suffix through an intermediate form or 1)99. 
We have a more ancient instance of the process in the Pr.‘ #Df 
fer Skr. 99)v. through the intermediate form which has been 
preserved by the G. in oNii ‘to remember ’ or 'remind.' 
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Somstimes a mute is aspirated without any apparent reason 
in the Prakrits, and these instances have come down to some of 
the vernaculars : — 

[ Table 88 : Mutes aspirated ] 

Skr. 5*5r humpbacked, Pr. ^5^, M. ^eiT; but P. ^IfTT, H. ^STT, 
B, 1^, O. #ifT, S. fnr; M. fsrer also. 

Skr. a nail, Pr. M. %3ST, G. ffiRST, B. O. ^ or 

; the rest 

Skr. potsherd^ an earthen cup, Pr. M.emT, H- 

O. erm, B. 

Later instances are •• — 

P. «ffr. S. ^ a well, Skr. 

P. ^fTT to touch, H. ^«Tr, Skr. 

M. ^n*TT, P. H. ITHTT, Skr. 

G. lap, Skr. i^. 

Of the instances in the Prakrits in which the consonants oon> 
tained in a word interchange places we have : — 

[ Table 89 : Interchange of Consonants 1 

‘slow’ in M., Pr. and Skr. in H. and P. and 

and in G. 

M. qsT ‘daughter-in-law,' Pr. gcgr, Skr. fser. 

M. ‘forehead,' Pr. oigic;, Skr. &c. 

There are a good many more modern instances : — 

H. to reco,?nize, Pr. g^fgvnvr, Skr. JP»rt?WT-(gIT)!T, 

P. giflUMI. 

H. qfiVHl to dress, Pr. gTTfM, Skr. q Rv r q ; P. qitTt?oir to cause 
to dress. In botb.the last two syllables are assimilated and we 
have gf^glT also ; G. dtg by the loss of g. 

G. beloved, Pr. Ufrg , Skr. egu. 
easy, Pr. 5^, Skr. 

a oat, Skr. fHw ; topsy-turvy, the M. form 

being Pr. Skr. qdgr. 

M, In? or tail, G. having or llFdV, Skr. geg, with the 
sufBx?, the 9. being changed to St. by the usual M rule and thg 
palatal vowel being brought in by the palatal gf. 
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M. little, Fr. Skr, differ, with the suffix 7. 

S. 51% a bunch of flowers, Skr. : <t%7t loose, Pr. %1t9, 
Skr.fiilfi)9. 

H. M. ^<7^, &o.. firom Skr.%77 as in Table 75. 

Treatment of Skr. Conjuncts in the VERNAOULARa 

We will now trace in the vernaculars the Sanskrit conjunct 
consonants assimilated in the Pali and the Prakrits, in the order 
I have observed in treating of them in the lecture on the Pali, 
And first 1 will give a few instances of those in which the second 
member being strong prevails over the first and is doubled. 

[Table 90 •* Second Member of the Conjunct preserved and doubled] 
Skr. Tif act, business, Pr. F. Wg, S. 77, H. G. M. O.^TKT. 
Skr. heat of the sun, Fr. 7^, H. gTH; M. G. B. O. TTIT in the 
sense of ‘ sweat. ’ 

Skr. 71? skin, leather, Pr. 7m, P. 7m, S. 77 , H. Q. B. TW, 
0, 7W, M. TTW in 7T«#. 

Skr mk, Pr. Tsf, S. 7T^, M. G. H. P. 7 m. The M. has, how. 
ever, the dento>palatal 7 here. 

S^r. Tdr ear, Pr. Tm, P. TW, S. H. G. M. B. O. 7R. 

Skr. gdr a leaf, Pr. Tm, P. TOT ( of a book \ S, 97 , H. G. M. giw, 

G. ( of a book ), P. S. O. giw in the sense • ‘ betel leaf. * 

Skr. ftllg to solicit, supplicate, Pr. fteors’, H. G. M. ^^-[gT-j-i]]; 

H. also 

Skr. 7# a queen, Pr. TOift ( ? ), G. P. S. M. B. O. Tsfr, H. mft. 
Skr. ^fTT a signal, Pr. TTOT, P. mr, H. G. TTg; H.^ also. 

Skr. the sacred thread, Pr. 3!TOIgi7(?), H. P. mlEr, 

S. eimt, G. M. 

Skr. 77 to make over, Pr. amr, G. 7rT-[ t ]• 

Skr. 777 to consign, delivu , Pr. 77R, H. P. S. m7-[gT-7mJ, 

M. G. ThT^Sir-tJ. 

Skr. 7^ a serpent, Pr. 7R, P.7^, S. 7f, H. G. M. B. 0. 7T7. 

Skr. sacred grass, Pr. 7 m, S. 77 , H. 717 or 7T7, G. 7T7 or 
7T7t. 

SJtr. sound, call, Pr. 77, P.77 (subs. &verb), H.M.G. 7 T 7 , 
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Skr. ^ a frog, Pr. P. H. G. ^ijr, S. 

Sk». 'm boiled rice, Pr. Wit, P. iwr, S. H. M. G. B. 0. »IW. 

Skr. red, Pr. W, P. S. H. G. ^nfr, M. flHT in itraWT 
a red sour fruit of a certain tree. 

Bkr. Qg slept, Pr. P. S. G. Q(ft. 

Skr. mud, Pr. H, or G. 

Skr. to look out for, gaze wistfullj, Pr. ing, P. ngRT, 8. ng^, 
M. g*fiir, O. grfqtwr, G. ?TO-[siT-f J. 

The following are instances in which though the second 
member of a conjunct prevails, some of the elements of the first 
sound are added to it : — 

f Table 91 : Some element of the first added to the second 
member of a Conjunct ] 

( a ) Conjuncts qf a sibilant and a mute. 

Skr. hand, Pr. gW, P. fwr, S. gg, H. G. gTO, M. B. O. gm. 

Skr. fist, Pr. P. WS, S. Htt. H. G. M.«g, O. i;^, 

Skr. JraiT stone, Pr. q?«R:, P. gwBT, S. qm, H. G. gww or^gnqg, 
M. gniT, B. gnw or gnr^, O. g^. 

Skr. ^ back, Pr. g§-f^-gg, vernaculars as in Table 4. 

Skr. UWTgg sending, Pr. ggfgot, S. ggij, H. ggRI, Braj g^tg^, 
M. gTgget, B. gnnggr. 

Skr. a kind of grass, Pr. HlrfUl, vernaculars as in Table 5. 

Skr. ireng head, Pr. HffinBr, P. IT««IT, S. irat, H. M. B. ITTOT, G. 
HT$, M. 0. mtr. 

Skr. 5OTg a book, Pr. gif«RT, P. H. M. &o. as in Table 5. 

Skr. gg^7 sat, Pr. gggfi, vernaculars as in Table 43. 

Skr. ^ orf^ sight or seen, Pr. or ft5,P. and 

the rest as in Table 2. 

Skr. gwT hot, Pr. gug, G. gs|i, M. 3PT ; M. G. S. gsg as in gegnST- 

for goRsnir the hot season. 

Skr. Wtobathe,Pr. OfTorggT, P. H. M. G, sgr-[gan’-gT-Si-t;] i 
P. H. ggr also. 
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9kr. 3ifr thumb, Pr. a*!®, P. aiijjj, 8. aniEyr, H. aujST, G. atqjst, 
M. 4rt*raT. 

8kr. to spread, Pr. P. S H. G, M. 

to be scattered. 

Skr. ^ dry, Pr. P. STOT, S. 5^, H. G. M. W. 
B. b. 

Skr. a(I«T vapour, Pr. S. H. G. M. ITW, P. WK, 

B. o.m 

Skr. shoulder, Pr. H. M. ^pp’, G. ; but H. mostly 
has and ^hjx, P. B. O. 

Skr. TWra: behind, Pr. q^, P. f^, H. qr#, G. qi^. 

Skr. ifl^ hot season, Pr. M. dval ifhr. 

bKr. ^cor proper name, Pr. vernaculars as in Table 1. 

[ Table 92 the Same as in Table 91 ] 

( 6 ) Conjunct)', of a dented and a heavy % 

Skr. ^ true, Pr. W, P. H. S. H. M. G. mt, 
B.qfHr. 

Skr. ^ of to dance, Pr. HV, P. qw or q^-lwrl, S. !|qr-[«!l], 
H. hf. G. qrqr‘-[qT-ilr- 5 j, B. O. qrfirtrr. 

Skr. IW a dance. Pr P. qr-^r, S. sfT^, - ' M. G. B. O. qw. 

Skr. ^ death, Pr. f^, H. ifN-. 

Skr. qqrf^^rrq of qsnf^arrqif^r to recogn;.:e, Pr. qsffflweT, H. qft* 
qrR, P. q^pq, B. f%q or ftn^qr.by dropping the first two consonants. 

Skr. grfqqr of q?qq^ to be produced, Pr. qxqar, P. S. H. M. G. tw- 
[eTi-^-qr-fir-^]. 

Skr. RW of RRn® to be intoxicated, Pr. Rsr, M. Rnrtfr. 

Skr. lightning, Pr. , M. G irK, P. itsar, S. ft®. 

Skr. w to-day, Pr. anw, P. arar, S. ans, H M. G, B. a«ir, 

B. 0. anftr. 

Skr. ft«Rr of Rqqft to sweat, also to boil, Pr. P. l^tqiinr to 
be soaked, a H. ftl«qr-ftsnqt ( causal ), M. G. ftaf, 

0.ftrftftr. 

Skr. qWBT a barren woman, Pr. ^olTT or P. ifttt, S. vl|r, 
B. 0. qf®, G. qi|r-[efl], M. wifr or qhr, B. liirr. 
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Skr, ^WT eveniiig, Pr. P. 8 . ^hpT, S. H, M. Gli* 

H. B. O. ^ 

Skp. fW of fW?r to know, Pr..ttW, P. y w wr, H. S. ; 

B. O. fflm, M. G. f3r-[Sr-f]. 

Skr, *»W middle, Pr. *nJFr, P. or imv, S, itlg, H. irtlT orinv, 
M. WTJff, B. WW. 

Skr. battle, Pr. of ^7|nr for P. 7 ^, H. 7 ||lT, 

B. #T ( in ^SITT ), M. «3r. 

When tr.. as the latter member of a conjunct is heavily pro« 
nounced.the double consonant that takes the place of the conjunct 
is 7, W, and sh according as the preceding member is a surd, a 
sonant, or an aspirated sonant. Sometimes, when the preceding 
member is a dental, the substitutes are 7, ar, and The 
following are instances of these changes in the vernaculars : — 

[ Table 93 : 7 as second member of a conjunct changed to <«r, 

ar, 5 ir ] 

Skr. ^ abstract termination, Apabhr. % H. <n as in SSTIT old 
age, atem fatness, S. ^ as in wrf&ggt humanity, from mai man. 

Skr. few abstract termination, Pr. WUT, Apabhr. wjuT, H. ew oriwr 
as in celibacy ; S. euj or eeit as in TFgtmi womannood, 

tfrujawm humanity ; M. ea or ear as in ♦uUj.'oW or huma- 

nity { P. ja as in f^aiaga childhood, &c. 

Skr. ^pr feeling of repulsion, Pr W*ta, M. waa. 

Skr. Wr door, Pr. aiT or VK, P. H. G. WIT, P. V, S. M. 

Skr, all, Pr. aaa, H. aw, P. aa, S. a^, G aj for aa 

Skr, »aa to burn, Pr. aa or aa, s. aT7, P* ao 5 ar-aaen’,H,aaar- 
aaar, G, aat-aatc, M. asset and #5sit where a seems to be hard- 
ened, B. O. ^ in arfiaT. 

Skr, above, erect, Pr. aea,S. 3faT, M. O. aar, B. SJ. 

Skr. fInST tongue, Pr, fiswn, M. H. P. G. efta, B. O. S. 

Skr. ara banner, Fr. with the sufBz at or lit, S. 1 ^^, 
P. H. fttt, M. Sar, 

Similarly auaa. with the loss of the nasal sound of ar, 'becomes 
a^ in the Prakrits and ana in M 0 . 0 ., aiaa in B., eta in S. 
and ate in H. P, 
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t Denials changed to Palatals ] 


Dentals have a tendency to becunie palatals even when not 
followed by ^ or w, probably because they do bo become when 
followed by those semi-yowels. Tims, from the Skr. ‘ to 

sound * or ‘play on a musical instrument,’ we have P. U^n^tur, 
H.UsnsiT, M. &c.; from Skr. ^fl ‘sleep,’ M. ; P. H. 

‘trifling,’ ‘vain’, B. arrOT, from very probably, Skr. ; M. 

H. ^I'HI from Skr. WT<r^ which appear.s even in the Prakrits to 
have assumed the form of tlujiit,h Ul?nr is usually given; 

M. H. G. # €r, M. Pr. % r% from Skr. &c. 


[ Table 94 : (o) The conjunct ar ( when the sibilant is pronounced 

like si;,, ) and fw, and fw J 

C a moment. Pr.^aet, P. t%ot, S t%et, H. 

Skr. ^ t%H, G. w*>t, M ( dial ) l%;eT a festival, 

(. Pr. ifST, M. i'ot, M. ^Tcrfor efsr. 

Skr. a knife, a razor, 1 r. P, grr-fl, S, 

H. ycr-ft, B. O. eT^T-^^r, M sfr. 

«!,. p,. r S. n^.H. G. nnSr. 

Skr. a fly, Pr. H. B. O. M. 

Skr. a side of the abdomen, Pr. or M. ; the 

rest or as in Table 5. 

Skr. 3|tST a bear, Pr. f^, S. r%, H. G. M. ftw. 

Skr. to shave, hew, Pr. iTSir, P. N^awii M. Niwel, G. NRIIS. 

Skr. a field, M. ^ from Pr. %W ; the rest 


Skr. EfW a calf, Pr. P. SROT, S. ^3r, H. UIOT, 53T, iRT, G. 

B. UT5-[ f 1, 0. srrg-l^r ], M. arrw-l i> ] ; P. H. shut, S. 

B, srr^, M. &0., in the sense of ‘the young one of any 

animal’, from the same. 

Skr. UPW a fish, Pr. ite^, P. *R«r, S. Ufi|r. H. TO or ITO, B. O. 
ITO. M. WRIT. 

Skr. lap, Pr. F 3^, M. 

The conjunct SC. sometimes appears in the Prakrits, and perhaps 
even in Sanskrit, in the form of SC, The Sanskrit SR is in 
the Prakrits, and this we have in the H. iRWr, M. and <niR^ 
in which last qr stands for the preposition 7. % is Pr. f|R|r from 
which we have M. ‘to waste away*, and from fltm we have 
S, tfl#* H. iRif, Sco. 

«• C B.O.Bhaadadmi's WoAsi ToL IV. 1 
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[ Table 95 : ( d) Tnstanoes in which a dental is changed to a 
cerebral through the influence of a previous 3 

Skr. W'f to increase, Pr. «(|r, H. or STTSSfT, M, UTgdt, B. 
nftgT, 0, gfinr. But P. S. G. gg or gg-( oir-^-t ) 

Skr. gg to cut, Pr. or e^QiT, S. 

Skr. a carpenter, Pr. gjg, P. gf^f, H. ggf, 0. ggTg, 

B. gTff , S. G. g|gt. j 

Skr. ^ to let off, to leave, Pr. P. tffuir, S. grg^, H. glfgT, 
B. O. 9rf%gr, H. giggT, M. gtgdt, perhaps from the same, as also H. 
gtggr, M. grfggl. 

Skr. gJr to out, Pr. gf , P. gforr, s. gg®, H. ^iggr, B. CT^gr, G. 
grat, M. ^rgot. 

Skr. ggSg a cosmetic, Pr. g^ggg , S. gg gg, H, Tggg, M. ggdl, G. 
ggQ. 

Skr. %grf a boatman, Pr. %gi, H. %gg. 

Skr. a half more, Pr. H. P. B. O. HTg, S. grgT-f, H. M. 
G. gpgr. 

' # 

We will now proceed to instances in which the first member of 
a conjunct prevails over the second and is doubled ; — 

[ Table 96 : Instances where the first member of a conjunct remains] 

Skr. gjT-L qr:] fled away, Pr. g»»i-l3it ], H. *rniT, S. wit. 

Skr. gsr adhered to, connected, Pr. 5J*g, P. 5J*gr or ?!ni in 
8. ?in in 3*1®, H. M. G. 3l*r-[ gT-ot-f ] B. 3niT, 0. ShftgT. 

Skr. g|r4®0 naked, Pr. g**T-[ eft], P. H. #gT, S. g*ft, G. g|*ft, 
M. gi*r-[¥r], O. gT*Tr. 

Skr. a cord, a rope, Pr. P. H, ggfff, S. B. G. O. gqfr, H. 
O. gtf® in the sense of 'reins'. 

Skr. *ftnr fit, Py. eftnr, P. 3ft*T or «ft**rr, S. efts, H, G. efN', H. M. 

•ftgf. 

Skr. t®<g void, empif , Pr. so®, P. S® or SW, S. #g, H. ®g or 
M. ®gr, ^ has acquired the sense of 'insensibility’ also. 
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Skr. of to regard, Pr. nmr, P. mm, S, mfl[, M. G. H. 
HW*( ]• 

Skr, WI<WH to explain, Pr. «i<H4iai, P. ir-fUiTiiiRr, H. gW*PIT 
explain or praise, S. trCTTuiiy praise, G. TOnnf , H. ^rcri«rur. 

Skr, 3Rwr desert, Pr. M. G. fw, G. ct, S. 

Skr. sror a tiger, Pr. gnr, P. H. B. O. gm, S. grf , M. G. WTg. 

Skr. ew front part, Pr, enn, S. spilt, H. suntt ; P. before, 
G, en*?t, G. atnrg before, B. am^t, O. atra first of all, 

Skr, TO awheel, Pr, TO. P. TO, S. ^ (both) a potter's 
wheel, H. TOP, toV, in the sense of a ‘mill-stone ', G. M. WTO, B, 


Skr. qw a leaf, Pr. «m, P. TW, S. qtrt a playing card, H. qm, qmr, 
qwr, G, qnrt, M. qm blade of a knife, M. qmtT a collection of dry 
leaves. 

Skr. TOT moon, Pr. P. S. ^ 5 ", H, G. M. B. O, wi^, «, 
oIbo. 

Skr. wrs[ as in Table 34. 

Skr. ant a cloud, Pr. sTOt, H. stmar, M. smrar or siTW ( from 
enitf^). G. WTH. 

Skr, qqw, Pr. and other form,, v'nth at as ii> Table 93. 

Skr. qr*J a side, Pr, qm, S. qmt, P. qimt, H. qm, Q. qrqt, M, 
qrqfr near, t. e. by one’s side. 

When followed by w is changed to this last sound prevails 
over the tc, and the conjunct becomes in the Prakrits. The 
following instances of this change have come down to the 
vernaculars r— 

[ Table 97 : is changea to ] 

Skr, qqrfq rotation, turn, Pr. TO, H. qTtJT> M. u. O. qt^. 

Skr. q’Swt changed, Pr. q?53 or qum, P. H. qc55r, P. qwgt, M. G. 

qroy* 

Skr. q*^ o bedstead, Pr. q^J*. P- qi^> S. q^, H. M. G. 

B. qrttw or qrsm, o. q#g. 

The followipg are instances of other cases of the same ebapge ; 
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Skr. to squeeze, rub, knead, Pr. xtd!, P. M. O. nar-f SFT-il-f 1, 
H. S. «Ry-rsTT-i!Sl. 

Skr. ginger, Pr. 3 »p 53T, M. wrar. H. P. B. have G. auT^, 
from Pr. anpr. 

Skr. 3TT5^ wet , Pr, aijpT, arigar. M.afr#, S. anst, H. aiTjJT, 
H. has also from Pr. arsar. 

P. H. M. «i5rr, G. S. >»#, B. »n?y, from Skr. unr, through the 
change of i,to g and af the conjunct to 

When at, the first sound of prevails and adds to itself the 
heavy aspiration of q;^, the conjunct becomes W*? . Of this change 
there are many instances in the vernaculars : — 

r Table 98 : ^ changed to TO ] 

Skr. TO a tree, Pr. 5TO, P. ^TO, H. 

Skr. TO to keep, to protect, Pr. TTO, P. TTOaiT, S. TOUS, H. TOHT also 
M, (!. 7TO-[or-f], B. O. fifrorr. 

Skr ^>TTO to mark, Pr. iJTOTO, M. G airasw acquaintance, 

Skr. to learn, Pr f^TO, P. fromr, S. H. 

G. RTOf, M. B. O TOTOiaT. 

Skr. ^ a field, Pr. ia?T, P. iaa, S. or H. B. O. lf<T, G. ^ 
in ^<fr agriculture 

Skr. ^1% a bide of the abdomen, Pr. P. ^TO or 

S. ?U%, H. G. 

Skr. fTOT hunger, Pr.ff TOT, P. «TO, S, pr. H. G. B. pr. 
M. B. ’TO. O, iTTO. 

Skr, 5TO«I to anoint, an unguent, Pr. HTO®I, P. *rTO®F butter, 
S. TOoi anoint, butler, H. FTTOiT or butter, B. O. ITTTO butter* 
to anoint, M. *TOot to anoint, G. mu'll butter. 

Skr. qftw examination, Pr MPTOf, H. P. B. O. qro, M. G. S» 

Skr. 3rf^ the eye, Pr. srilrjr, P. arro, S. H. G, arhJT, B. 0. 3n%. 

Skr ?TTT milk, Pr, S, P, H, M. G. ^ a dish of rice 
and milk, O. rjftfr. 

Skr. and ^TO as in Table 93 

Skr, sugar-cane, Pr. TOlf or H. or i?r, P. TOW, 
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Though according to Hetnaoandra and Vsraruci, the n;. of 
Irv, 3(1^, ^fir, and is changed to ^ in the Mahft> 

rftstrl or principal Prakrit, still we see that most of the vernaou* 
lars derive their forms of these words from such Prakrit forms 
as had ^ for the Sanskrit 8 ^. But with the exception of 
and which are mentioned as occurring in the Jaina sacred 
books, these forms are not given as existing in any of the dialects. 

This and other similar omissions show that the observation 
of the Prakrit grammarians w'as by no means perfect. The 
Marathi forms of these words, however, with the exception of 3r%, 
which is unknown to the language, and of which is fSlT, 
have yr or which is representative of the Prakrit and hence 
they are the same as those given by Hemacandra and Vararuci. 
here wx have one of several indications that the modern Marathi 
is the direct daughter of the old Maharastrl of the grammarians. 

It will be seen from the lists given above that the Hindi, 
Gujarati, Marathi and Bengali mostly drop one component of the 
doubled consonants, and to make up for the quantity thus lost, 
lengthen the preceding vowel. In other words, the speakers of 
those dialects take the same time to pronounce two syllables the 
latter of which contains a double consonant which the speakers 
of the Prakrit did 5 but the preceding for- 'ble vowel utterance 
and the subsequent strong contact and press e being avoided, the 
effect is that one of the two consonants is dropped and the previ- 
ous vowel lengthened. This then is essentially a case of 
softening. 

The Sindhi drops one of the two consonants, but does not 
lengthen the preceding vowel ; while the Panjabi generally preserves 
the doubled consonants handed down to it by the old Prakrits. 
The Hindi contains more instances in wlich the original Prakrit 
pronunciation is preserved than the other three dialects. Hema- 
candra notices in the Prakr* ' the softened pronunciation we 
have been considering in the case of ^ only, one ^ of which is 
according to him dropped and the preceding vowel js lengthened, 
as in "TTOT for 'TfW, Sk. for fiR^, Skr. ftstn, &c. This 

lengthening of the previous vowel is in the four dialects prevented, 
as observed oefore,' by the accent falling on a subsequent syllabla 


1 See pp. 494-96, 
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In fhe Pali and the Prakrits, you will remember, the oompo* 
nents of some oonjunots such as if, t, W. &c., are not 

assimilated but separated by the interposition of a vowel. The 
vernaculars have preserved some instances of this process — 

[ Table 99 : Interposition of a vowel between the members of a 

conjunct ] 

H. to praise, Pr. , Skr. 

H. apnft, P. am, anwpr fire, Pr. anieft, Skr. aijfif. 

H. UVVT, uRvr, M. ufbET a year, Pr. Skr. So also H. P. 
UfVr-[*fT-aiT], G. , Skr. ue. 

H. iStenr tired, Pr. Skr. * 5 fH. 

M. #a5W disgust, Pr. Skr. distress. 

M. stanza, Skr. sgte? ; G. gv?!! joy, Skr. 5 G. P. 

Skr. are later instances of the same nature. 

In modern times other conjuncts also are similarly dissolved, 
and we have vafv S. M., &c. ‘exploit' for smT<r,^f?IT, P. G., dkc. ‘a 
field’ for ^rar, S. ‘a lotus’ for vgr, fnum P. for fuiur, ws S., others 
fffRT, ‘vexation’ for WTVT, VPOT ‘•virtue’ H. M. G., &c., foruA, &o^ 

But the books and diotionuies of some of these languages 
contain a good many Sanskrit words the oonjunots in which are 
not changed in any way. This is due to the fact that those 
languages are now the spoken languages of the educated as well 
as the uneducated portions of the different communities, and the 
former pronounce the words correctly, and the forms given to 
them by the latter are not taken into account by the authors of 
those books. Again, even th? latter, though they interpose m 
vowel between the components of some conjuncts as shown above, 
have, to a certain extent,' become used to Sanskrit sounds and 
can pronounce others correctly. But in some of the provinces 
the old disability of the Prakrit speakers has been inherited in 
certain cases by their modern descendants, whether educated or 
uneducated, and it is very much to be regretted that the writers 
of books should in such oases write words in their Sanskrit forms 
which, when they are read by themselves or others, are read ip 
quite different way, 
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¥he people of Sindh,' whether belonging to the higher or lower 
olaeees, and the Bengalis pronounce the conjuot ST, invariably as 
Thus Sanskrit as as ^TT^. RiW as nImiT or 

llrtT, &c. The speakers of the Hindi more often pronounce 81, as 
^ than as becoming with them ; ; Rhg 

WfSff ; cSproi, ; SIsmT, or ; ¥Hr, ; 5W, 

WT } &o. The Panjabis pronounce the first three words as i|waw, 
and lit^, 98Tvr as as &c., so that they also 

agree with the Hindi people, hut seem more inclined towards 
making w:.of the conjunct. The Marathas, however, pronounce 
the at. properly, though ordinarily they make ^ of it rather than 
as remarked* on a former occasion Similarly, the Bengali 
assimilates conjunots the latter member of which is or 
^GCvming fWTT and ^qrnmsT, in his mouth. Similarly he 

pronounces Skr. ^ITfiTT as 31f!T just as his Prakrit ancestors did 
though it is written correctly. 

Assimilation of members of conjunots containing nasals 

Some of the vernaculars assimilate the components of a 
conjunct made up of a nasal and a mute. Thus the Panjabi has 
fW for ‘penalty', for ‘to shave^ ^ for Skr. 

‘the trunk of an elephant', for Skr. ‘shoulder*, 
VW* for ‘binding for ‘a piect, ‘to break' for 

XHRT or WT for *a pillar, ' &o. * n the Bengali 

‘a piece’, one of the two ^ sounds of is dropped and the 
preceding vowel lengthened. Similarly we have ‘to stop' 
from In Sindhi we have ‘interruption’, for ^IFT 

good’ for ^jpr, M. ^i«T^r ; ‘madder' for ‘a ball’ for 

‘a piece of bread, for ‘to kiss’ for 3 ^, &c. Here 

the Sindhi, as is usual with him, drops one component of the 

1 While I was Bead Master of the High S« 1. '■ ! at Hyderabad in Sindh. I 
introduced about the beginning of 1865 the study of ^^^anskrit, and the tint 
thing I had to do was to teach rrect pronunciati uri to my pupils. I bad no 
great difficulty, so far as I can now remember, in m»Tking them pronounce 
the other conjuncts, but when 1 came to8T, all iny endeavours to teach 
its correct pronunciation failed. I got the most intelligent of my boys to 
pronounce first and then This be did very well, whereupon I told 
him to utter both the sounds one after another immediately ; but instead 
of making 79* of them bo invariably gave them the form of 1 then 

gave up attempt in despair. 
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doubled consonante. With thib exception, the modern dialeoto 
hsvb got no cases of the b^similation of the members of a 
conjunct unknown to the Prakri,*s, while, as shown above, the 
speakers of those dialects tenacioutiy retain the vocal habit of 
assimilation of their Prakrit ancestors in a few cases. 

And now I close this part of ray inquiry. The results at 
which we have arrived are these:— The vernaculars of Northern 
India contain the instances and, in some cases, a large number of 
them, given by the Prakrit grammarians or occurring in Prakrit 
literature, of every one of the rules or processes of change grouped 
by mo under the heads of soitening, assimilation, dissimilation, 
interchange of places, accentuation, and peculiarities by which 
Sanskrit words become Prakrit. Most of these processes have 
been continued and their range widened, to such an extent in some 
of the dialects as to render them distinctive characteristics of 
those dialects. Other processes scarcely or rarely observable in the 
Prakrits have come into operation, such as the original accent 
on the penultimate syllable and tlie final accent derived from it, 
the avoiding of the hiatus caused by the elision of consoQatits in 
the Prakrits in different ways, the change of ^ to a" and the 
dropping of one component of a double consonant and the lengthen- 
ing of a previous vowel; and these have further transformed 
the Prakrit vocables and cnanged also those Sanskrit words that 
have been adopted in later times. 

Some of the vocal tendencies and habits of the Prakrit speakers 
are exihibited by the speakers of the vernaculars. Thus, like the 
former, the ordinary Gujarati pronounces ^ and as and 
the Deshastha Brahmans and other people of Eastern MahSraetra 
have a predilection for or to which they reduce in most cases,' 
the Sindhis make of sr, the Bengalis do the same and also pro- 
nounce and nr asos)[_, and W, and the Hindi people reduce 
St,to^. These again and the Konkan lower classes pronounce 
or as 7 Use the speakers of the Paitgcl, and the Bengali reduces 
all the sibilants to ^ like the speakers of the MSgadhI ; while the 
speakers of the Hindi, Sindhi and the Panjabi exhibit the old 
Mah&r&strl and Saurasenl charaoteristio of reducing them to 


1 1 feel it aeoeeeary for the present thus to modify the ueertion made in p. 454, 
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Th« tendenoj to pronounce dentals as cerebrals is common to all, 
ihougli it appears in a ver j strong form in the mouth of the 
Slndhis, and next to them in that of the Panjabis and the Hindi 
people. 

The general or almost universal elision of certain uninitial 
consonants, which was a characteristic of the Prakrits, has dis* 
appeared except in isolated oases, and the assimilation of the 
components of a conjunct, which was also very general, has 
become restricted to the few cases 1 have mentioned, though the 
words changed in the Prakrits in accordance with these two pro* 
cesses have come down to us in large numbers. While, therefore, 
this fact shows that the speakers of the Prakrits were in a condi- 
tion which rendered the two phenomena very general in their 
speech, and that we are now free from it, the fact that we exhibit 
some ot the same vocal peculiarities which they possessed leads 
to the conclusion that we are their successors or lineal descend* 
ants. And the fact that the vocables in ordinary use in our modern 
dialects are the same as those in the old Prakrits, whether of a 
Detya or Sanskrit origin, and in the latter case, whether derived 
by the transformation of Sanskrit words in accordance with 
processes which have ceased or which have continued to operate 
in the* vernaculars, affords strong evidence in favour of the 
hypothesis that these dialects are but a more d'''7eloped form of the 
Prakrits But to place this hypothesis beyond .le reach of cavil 
we must examine the grammar of our vernaculars ; and this I 
propose doing in the next two leoturea 



LLOTURE V 

Remnants of the Older v.rammatioal Forms in the 
Northern Vernaoulars 

I have already directed your attention to the accent on til* 
penultimate syllable of words in the vernaoulars of Northern India 
and the effect it has had in mutilating and transforming the 
Sanskrit and Pr&krlt words existing in their vocabularies. 
'Through its influence, you will remember, the final vowel or the 
vowel of the last syllable is shortened in some oases, and often 
entirely dropped and the word ends in a consonant or silent 31. 
When the consonant of the last syllable is dropped in consequence 
of the Prakrit law of the elision of uninitial consonants, the final 
vowel and the vowel of the penultimate syllable are brought 
together and when they are in this condition, it is possible for them 
to unite into one sound and thus the final vowel is dropped in 
some cases and combined with the preceding in others. The 
Sindhi, however, oftentimes resists the influence of this'Sccent as 
' I have already mentioned. 

Oabe Terminations in the Vernaculars.* 

> ■ Now on account of these processes, the nominative singular 

. termination of masculine Prakrit nouns ending in 3r is some- 
times shortened to 7 and in this form we have it in the Sindhi 
and in old Marathi and Hindi literature. In the other dialects 
including the modern Marathi and Hindi, it is dropped except in 
instances such as NT7N7 M. and euNH ‘command’ H. The Prakrit 
plural terminations 3Tr and 7 of this case are also dropped every- 
where for the same reason and we have such forme as grsr 8., fne 
H., flN M. G. &o. for the nom. pi. and these are the sing, forms 
also except in the case of the Sindhi, which has 

In the Prakrit the plurals of the nominative and accusative 
cases of all nouns are alike and so are they alike in the verna* 
culars. The analogy came to be extended to the singulars also 
in the Apabhtamsa and accordingly the singulars of the two oases 
are the same in fb^' vsirnsoNlarB. An in^e^ndent accUMtire 
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OEM made up by affixing a termination to a noun is given in 
ordinary grammars ; but it has the sense of the dative, or rather 
of the Sanscrit genitive, which expresses relation in general. 
Thus we say jfif tPTlT M. ‘ I do a work,' ^ ^ ^^G., artw 

JB® 'Jr ^ S., w igiT P,, ^ fpm g H., einft or ST ww wft or 
vfjir fJr B., S ^ end 0., in which instances ^TK etc. are really 
aoousatives and we do not use vmdT, 

vnrir and which forms are generally referred to the accusative. 

The masculine nom. and acc. sing, form in 3’ was in the Apa* 
bhraihta extended by analogy to the neuter singular also ; and, 
though the peculiar neater plural termination was preserved, the 
fact shoe's that in the vernacular speech of the times there was a 
tendency to forget the distinction between the two genders. 
Accordingly we now find that in the Sindhi, the Panjabi, the Hindi, 
Bengali and Oriya the distinction is entirely lost In Gujarati 
also nouns ending in et have retai'jed none of the two neuter 
terminations ; but the Prakrit and Apabhramsa t plural of that 
gender exists in the Marathi combined with the preceding er into 
T as erap ‘a fruit’ sing., ‘fruits’ pi. 

This neuter pi. termination is applied in TT'ndi, Sindhi, and 
Panjabi to the pi. of fern, nouns ending in at a in frit 'nights' H., 
enw 'women* S. and trfpl ‘words’ P., though the f is changed] to err 
in the last two oases. 

The change of the final syllables ei# of Prakrit words result* 
ing from such Sanskrit words as emrnns;-^, etc. to 

etr by the dropping of the final and lengthening of the penultimate 
through the forc<> of the general accent on the penultimate in 
some of the modern dialects such as the Marathi and the Hindi 
and to alt, into which the two vowels aie combined in oonse* 
quenoe of the weakness of the accent in such languages as the 
Gujarati and the Sindhi and in some of the minor dialects of the 
Marathi, has already been noticed in the last lecture. Similarly 
the change of the Prakrit final syllables of neater nouns erst or eid 
arising from such Sanskrit words as hare been 

changed to it iu the Marathi and tut in Gujarati and to eit in 
some of the dialects of the Marathi. This also has been exidained. 
The jl. 'of such neuter nouns, most of which are formed by 
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Ui« addition of W and may be called augmented nouns, is farmed by 
the addition^of the Apabbraihsa,t, which being rendered emidiatie 
by the nasal sound absorbs the previous ei or light <r and thue we 
have for Ap. + f =» Skr. + eiri^. 

Fem. nouns inf orf add Sft as H., P. 

This vt or 3lf represents the combination of w or W with f ; such 
nouns as tiinA being derived from = dlfteir. In Panjabi 

after fem. nouns id atr the f appears distinct, as ettr a calamity, 
emf nom. pi. In Sindhi the neuter termination is added to the 
original Prakrit fem. pi. T, shortened from #, as dllW ‘mares’ 
nom. pi. ; g*er 'murder 'fWF^ ‘murders’; entt a 'woman,' en^ ‘women’ 
nom.pl. This last has enst also like the P. ami. In Marathi also 
it is not very unusual to speak of women in the neuter pi. when 
respect is intended as nsfNn^ ernff. This transference of neuter 
termination to the fem. must have taken place when genders 
began to be confused in the Apabbraihlia period. 

The nom. pi. termination of masc. nouns, which in the Prakrit 
was wr, is preserved by the class of nouns we have been consider* 
ing i. e. augmented nouns, jn Sindhi and Gujarati; while the % of 
the Prakrit aOc. pi. is used for those nouns in the Marathi and its 
dialects and the Hindi and the Panjabi. When the two oases 
were thoroughly confounded, one can easily see how this came to 
pass. Other or unaugmented nouns have dropped both the termi* 
nations in all the languages, as has been already noticed. 

The Marathi has preserved the Apabhramtainstr. sing. ^ which 
is used after nouns in sr and the plural reduced to i. In all the 
modern languages the g of the Apabhramta forms is dropped. 
These terminations are appended to the old instrumental termi* 
nation g and we have ^ and ^ which are now ordinarily used. 
These you will see are double forms and of such we have many in 
the various languages. Goan., Mai. and Oit. have g for the sing, 
and the last has t for the pi. 

The loo. Apabbraihta from the Pali and the Bkr. it 
also used, as this is peculiar to nouns in «r, and in old 

Marathi it is reduced id'iili after the augmented nouns in eir; as 
<nrt, itnii etc. There are instances of the other locative in T such 
as and silt (nnpiTidt ini’ ‘you should go in my <^aloa,' 
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where is hardly an instrumental) ) but here evidently the 
termination 7 is confounded with the of the instrumental nad 
we have mfvrsnt lit. “by my opinion.” 

The dative V is generally considered a remnant of the 8kr. w 
and Fr. But I have not found it in the Jfi&nesrvarl and in 
its place we have ^ in the old poets, which is connected with a 
similar post-position in other languages which will be considered 
hereafter. None of the minor dialects of the languages have any* 
thing like it, but still the derivation may be correct. 

Gujarati has the old instrumental in but it is confounded 
with the corresponding ? of the fern, and with the locative V and 
we have one teiinination for both, with the nasal dropped. The 
shortened Apabhraihsa forming is found in old Gujarati. It is 
confounded with that in t, the anusvSra being dropped. 

( 1 ) I# niv f^far 

‘The wealth or aiSuence of Kanha was as great as that of Indra.' 

From the chronicle of Kanhadade-prabandha 
given in the Gujarati School-paper. 
(i) i 

Pancopakhy&na, the story 04 liranyaka. 

In this latter, however, there occurs an anusvfira, which 
should be correct, the termination is a remnant The Gujarati 
has also the double instrumental Sr in pronouns, as iiil, etc. 

The Sindhi has got the ablstive terminations art, tk, at? and 
aing*. The first is from the pronominal instrumental it of the 
A.pabhraihsa and agT ot the Prakrit ; W and ^ from f of the former 
and and airr^ from the corresponding I • ukrlt The locative g 
and its shortened form r are also preserved, but thev are used after 
nouns in ar as in the older dialec. as or ^ ‘he fell into 
a well. ’ 

The Panjabi possesses the abl. in with the g dropped and the rt 
amalgamated with the preceding anr into art as ‘from a house,' 
the locative pi. (¥ as ‘in the house*, the instrumental pi. Ht as 
gaff ‘by the bands' and the locative sing, in g as gggi ga<ll) 
‘in his court.’ The instr. in rt is also ordinarily used in the form 
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The Hindi hatt scattered instan «s of the loo. in (fi hut the 
insteumental ^ is common. The Bengali has preserved the former. 
The instrumental also has 7, though the grammarians do not 
give it, as— 

erteTT wiw erresj wtir *ira n 

* The beautiful one Having seen the swan in the lake went in 
baste with a desire to catch it. ’ 

‘ Having neard ( this ) the heart of Bhaiml was oppressed by 
love. ‘ 

*nFTOT% %nsT 

?hfVr % 

'How do the moon and the sun in the form of lamps shine in 
the plate of the sky ' ' 

The Oriya also possesses the loo. in tr and as in the B. and O. 
it is confounded with the instr. in the nasal being lost, ds glV 
'in or by the hand. ’ I'his dialect has the Pr. abl. in 7 also as gig 
'from the hand.* 

The nom. pi ait or g of fern, nouns in err or f is preserved in 
the Mai., Gean. and Cit. as efhr, flpTi’ ; ; and afl^, ^tg^; 

but the two latter are derived from the Skr. and uH3(t>l, 

which are nouns ending in aiT. The final eiT, which alone 
remains after the eM'sion of the consonant tg, is dropped in 
consequence of the penultimate’ accent and we have and ^1^. 
The eft or 7 of the plural of the original Prakrit glfieHaft-g is 
also dropped like the # or 7 of wtg’^-g in the ordinary 
Marathi wlgT ; and, just as the previous vowel in this latter 
is lengthened in consequence the accent and the resulting 
form is so the previous eg of and-iftfgeiT'-eit-g’, 

being accented, remains and we have WTVUT and UliVT for Wiftwr 
and ; but in the dialeote of the Marathi, in which the ^ or 
7 ot Maso. nouns in the sing, is preserved, we have ^rrt and ThTt 
etc. ; so also is the aTT-^ ot the fem.,preservedfand we have 
etc. 
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As to unaugmented fem. nouns in f or i, the final is, of oouree, 
dropped by the penultimate aooent, but in the plural it is 
preserved, being accented, and the termination of the plural vt-r 
which is unaccented is dropped, as sing., h# pi., Skr. V%, 
‘creeper’; sing., ofWl pi., Skr. ‘sister’ ; sing, 

pi. ‘sides’ ; %35 sing., pL, Skr. etc. 

As in the dialects of the Marathi, the pi. ait is preserved in 
Gujarati ; but there it is transferred to the pi. of all nouns what- 
ever and ' the process is going on even in our times, being 
extended to the masc. nouns ending in ait also, which formed 
their nom. and acc. pi. formerly by adding aiiT, as ^tct sing., aitvr 
pi., but now often UhCTait. The sindhi also has preserved the 
fem. as I have already observed, but the nasal of the neater is 
combined with it to form the nom. and acc. pi. 

Pronouks in the Vernaculars 

The nom. sing, of the relative pronoun is ait in M. H. P. S. and 
^ in G. O. and B. O. have ^ also. The ? of the latter is another 
form of the nom. ^ to be traced perhaps to the old M&gadhI nom. 
sing, as in 5%^ for Skr. The correlative is lit in M. 

and H. and it in G. and W in P. S. and % in B. and O. The 
Hindi has # also. The ^ is the old Pr. nom. sing., but the 
oblique base in P. S. B. and O. is the old H. 

The base of the interrogative pronoun is ^ as in the older 
languages. The nom. sing, is H., P. and G. M. and 
% O. and B. — also O. The and its varieties are to be traced 
to the Pr. which stands for the Skr. gif:. 

The near demonstrative is If or gg in H. F. nom. sing, which 
is also pronounced in other ways ; and the nom. pi. is The 
’first is to bo referred to the Ap. cpft, Pr Skr. gg: ; and the 
latter to Ap. The sur of the Skr. is generalised in this 
languag»4md is to be found in oases of the pronoun. Hence 
ant' is the nom. pi. The G. has ?, M. gT m., €1 fem., n.,— dial, 
gf-tr-lft for the nom. sing., and the regular t m., gn. fem., n. for 
the pi. ) O. has <(, (tfg, gfg nom. sing., and B. it all of which are 
from the Ap. it^^ or iff. The general oblique base is V or f in 
M., 7 O., f or it S., and g in the rest, the origin of which is the 
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mma, M. Vt however, being referred to the Ait. avfg which ie the 
generalised form of 

The distant demonstrative has 3* for its base. The nom. sing, in 
H. is 3g, pi. % ; in P. 3g, S. g* and it and B. 3it for both. 

The S. has 3i also for the sing. G. has ciT for the sing, and its 
usual enait for the pi. All thesb are to be derived from the Ap. 
sit nom. and sitg aoc. pi., traced to aig of the Skr. pronoun si^. 
The M. and 0. have lost this pronoun 

PERSONAL :^RONOUNS IN THE VERNACULARS 

The nom. sing, of the first personal pronoun in M. islitandCit. 
It both of which are to be traced to the Ap aoc. instr. and loo. nt, 
Pr. HI* Skr. H3T and hA. The Goan, has ghr, the G. old H. dia- 
lects It, the Dogar dialect of the P. g^, which are all from the 
Ap. gt to he traced to the Skr. aiggiV,' the 7 of which is, you will 
remember, that of the nom. sing, which in that dialect was freely 
used as the G. ^ is at present. The Sindhi andSKf are further 
corruptions of these. H. P. have also IT like the Cit. It the origin 
of both being the same. The B. and 0. have gg and g which may 
be traced to the Ap. abl. and gen. sing. Uf , but I Bhoald. 4 ^refer 
considering the g of the Ap. and M. forms to be changed to 7 in 
consequence of the usual fondness of the B. and O. for the 7 sound 
as noticed in the last lecture. 

The pi. of this pronoun in M. is sngit, dial, amft, B. enflr, 
which is the same as the Ap. atgrg traced by me to the Skr. 

The G. and the O. are from the usual Ap. and Pr. from STgr 
from cnfr generalised from the usual Skr. base tttr by false ana- 
logy. In 3n%, gr is changed to as it often is. The H. giT is this 
Wgr but the aspiration is transferred to the initial ar, and the g, to 
which it is attached in the older and the other dialect, is left free. 
The termination g is also dropped. The S. and P. have cigff. Skr. W 
is sometimes changed in the Pr. to TN as in the M&gadhl and Mah. 

1 Mr. Beamea traeea them to gg Ap^ gggg Skr^ but mob fonue do not oslat. 
Prof. Laaaon to whom be rafera, oaly uonjeoturea Mglt to aeoonat for gg*. 
bat ggll is clearly dartred from gg^g wbiob arista eren in Skr. The road- 
tat gg in the paatasa from Krotnldllrart given by Lassen is eaeatlonaUe. 
fiamaeandra has gg^ dtsMnatly and the lotiti ooonrs in many varaaa. 
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from looatiTo; bat In tbs writtsn Prakrits that bars bsen handtd 
down to us, tbs tsw of SRin[ is not found corrupted to It may, 
howsrer, have been so In some part of ibe country. 

Tbe second person sins, is q; in all Cbe languages except B. 
wbicb bas Qlf. Tbe H. basif also. Of these (( is tbe same as the 
Ap. 3^, tbe g of this dialect being, as you know, dropped 
out ; and fg andl^ are transferred from tbe instrumentaL The pi. 
is 3*^ in M. from the Ap. 3>gg similar to e(>gg, and tbe B. qiB is 
softened from tbia The O. has g^, softened from 3%, the g being 
changed to sr by a peculiarity of tbe Gujarati, which bas been 
fully noticed in the last lectura In tbe 0. 3gr the final g is drop* 
ped and a softened form of this is the Hindi 3tT. Tbe P. bas 3tB 
to be derived from 3^7 or in the same way as enff from si#. 
Theo. has <i4t, <10, ni, snft, sfif and art. In<rgflfw^e 
have the er to which g is reduced as in Q, and the g of 01 analy- 
sed into its labial and nasal elements. Tbe other three are softened 
forms of this same, and in the rest the initial K is dropped aawe 
have seen it dropped in the Pr. in tbe bases ggr for iftT, gu|r for 
3nr, gsg for 3sg and gig for figr, both of which exist in tiiat 
dialect. 

. Thb Verb in the Vebnaodlabs 

The Skr. oonjugational distinction is, you will remember, lost 
in the Prakrits; but tiie increments that roots undergo in the 
eeveral classes, are preserved and made parts of the roots them- 
selves. Now these roots so augmented have descended to the 
vernaculars. Thus we have l9g old M. G. * to fear ’ from tbe Skr, 
Ml of the 3rd class; 39 M. G. * to understand ’, M. ' to be 
oooked, ' M S. ‘ to throw, ‘ gig M. G. H., eta * to danoe, ' gger 
M. G. ‘ to be bom, ’ Mer M. G. Uo issue forth, '3ir M. ' to fight,* 

' iner M . G. * to be maddened ’ and Mr old M. G. * to be sad * from 
tiie Skr. fgr, Mr,(il«r, 3<g,gigg, Mg. 3W. «ng and M, all belong- 
ing to the 4th class; gg orgg K. S. B. P. O. from Skr. ^ of the 
Sth; snig M. O. H. P. etc. ‘to know, ’ Mr B. O. * to buy ' and flNg 
8. * to take ’ from the Skr. emr, MiT andgvr of the 9th elasa Wo 
have roots also in the forms which timy have in the ssoonfi and 
sixth ela8ses,ae>fr and eir from grr and gf ofttio 2nd, end Mr, dibit 
4g, Sg, M Mh Ms., gig ( Skr. ggg ), aloo SRg ‘ toont, *llNiiMa| 
fibefilh. 

•1 {B.G. Bhaadaskai's WsAs, Vel. lg.| 
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pi the three Pr. tenses and moods the Marathi has preserred 
;tw 0 , thp^ Present and the Imperative. The third, viz. the Futore, 
is not form became by phonetic corruption similar 

to thpse of the Present and you will remember, that the difference 
between the two tenses consisted in the intercalatory fC, after* 
wards dissolved into T%, and thence softened to which, having 
dropped its in the vernaculars, melted away and another sign 
had to be added to jkhe Present forms to indicate the Future. The 
Present was used in old Marathi and is used oven at present in 
j^tiy, but in ordinary speech it has acquired a past habitual 
seuso. It has a potential signification in some cases os ift bf risr* 
In the Gujarati it has acquired a potential sense in 
addition to the old and, to indicate present time distinctly, the 
forms of the present tense of the substantive verb are used in con* 
junction with it, as |f The Brajbhasa agrees with tiie G. 

in this reapeot and adds its If as ^ ^ tr. In the H. P. and S. it 
signifies potentiality only; and in the last ^ masc., iSV fern, are 
added to the forms to denote present time. ^ is the pasiNpart. of 
the root from Skr. Fr. drw, which means * become * in 
Bindhi. The old Hindi or Braj poets use this tense in the plesent 
also. In all these languages, however, the old Present tense of 
the auxiliary siw or WW indicates present time alone. B. O. pre- 
serve this tense in the old sense throughout. 

M. has two forms of this old Present : — 


Sing. 

Plural 

Sing. 

Plural 

let 




2nd 


wv 

INT 

8rd sdt 



INN 


In poetry we have and dt for N and N as^ 

etisdluT i an# aftdm ii 

Jfl&netvarl, L 112. 

iWh Niinff Kitsf siWf <Riui^ it.1 

Jfi&netvarl, HI. 162. 

The termination I of the first person sing, is derived from tlis 
ft. dl, being simply converted into an anusvBra, t. id trlmh 
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pronounoed without olosiuK the lips, becomes f. lu.tbe sAme wpp 
the Pr. S of the pi, becomes t. The 2nd per. sing. remi^ipi 
unaltered, but in ordinary usage the final f is dropped in 
oonsequenoe of the usual accent on the penultimate. The f of 
Pr. pi. loses its aspiration, as we have found it to have done in Um 
cases, and thus we have The 3rd per. sing, termination 

is the same as in pr., viz. v. The pi. has lost its nasal and in 
current Marathi the r also, on account of the penultimate accent. 

In the other set the 3rd per. sing, termination is 7, the same as 
in Pr., and tobe traced to the Skr.it of the £tm. In the Prakrit 
there is no 2.tmanepada terminstion for the Ist per. sing., but 
still we have here. This vowel is inserted before all the 
consonantal terminations of the present tense of the verb 
We have also f in and though it has no place in the Pr. 
This is probably doe to the transference of the final f in 
and to the penultimate syllable. 

The first of the two, i. e.,the Parasm. set of forms, is used for 
transitive verbs and the second or JLtmanepada for those mat are 
intransitive and some that are transitive but denote a sort of 
reflexive action as eg *to read’, to 'learn', attt 'to speadt', frfir 
toteir, eta 

The Cit. has both the padas and the 7 of the Atm. is oonflned 
to the 3rd pers. sing, in the root mr as ^ % but ir ^ or wt. In 
the Mai. we have sir, and the Goan, ei long for as WtlT, Viar and 
CRT, the final Cl being long. In these dialects the 2nd pers. pi. 
termination is IT, which is transferred from the corresponding 3rd 
or is a remnant of the Pr. fKir and the vowels of thei first pers. 
form vrddhi dipthongs with the preceding base in both the padas ; 
as do’, or ‘I used to do’, 3IT*^ ‘we do’,^ or ‘used to 

do’. The Goan, and Cit., ho ivever, havu the first pers. sing. Atm. 
in cit also. The Atm. is not used for roots endirg in other vowels 

1 These vrddhi forms appear to be uue to the penultimate Cl being propoanoed 
long through the occent according to the usual rule and by the oonibinatlon 
of|| or ^ with it ; so that the combined sound is 3:^^ and 3^^ the 

lengthened ^ becomes 3Tr it overpowers the final f and this ^Fatiei^ le 
dropped and we have fT^ 15^ Goan., *1 do or lAioi fto do*, 

ioMp aa in a horse* the penultimate ia lengthened inijo gff and ibp 

final ? is dropped and we have ^ 
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tli^n ff, thottgli tney rosy be inirsneltive, as vgr, ate., and 

lli Ibia particular the Marathi remarkably agrees with the old Fi>. 


0. and B. hare the following.forms for the Present Tense 


O. 

% ewf % 


B. 

svedi svT^ed^ 


These also are frpm the Pr. forme. O. has lost nasal of the let. 
pers. pk and B. of tlie sing, also, i. e., it has one same form for 
both. O. has lost the fT of the 2nd pers. sing, and has 7 in its 
place. The pi. of both is pronounced ^ being broad 
like that to which er even of Skr. words is reduced in ordinary 
ttttaranoe by the speakers of these languages. This form ^ is 
the same as the M. v?r hrnm the Pr. ssTf. 0. has preserved the 
3rd pers. pL % intact ; B. has lost the g and f . 

The other languages have 

G. H. 




tint 

fWft 




HU 


fl.Tr. 

gift 

tit 

eiNi 


enff 




eidfsnfNNT 


fnft 


f wnm-Tw 


S. Intr. 


p. 


wt K 


tfgt 

erttf iRt 

it ftr 


tit 

fittitt 

ft i«it 





The Hindi 2nd and 8td person sing, and jd. are derived direct* 
ly from those in Ap. The f of being dropped as 

usuali the forms are ss^-g-f*# and, when the vowels are combined, 

we have 


The G. P. and S. Ibrms are ttactly similar, the only diflnenoe 
consisting in tin nasal of ttw 3rd. pera pi., which has been elided 
in the first, as is done in the instrumental singular. The P. and 
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S. VC ftnd must bv referrod to Ac of the Pr. since the Ap. pos> 
sessed the Fr. forms as well as the new ones. In old O. MSS> it is 
nsnal to write the f and 7 of these forms separately. The O. 
H..first pers. sing, is from the Ap. while the eit of the P. 

and the S. is to be traced rather to the dr of the Pr., than 
to this # as that of the ^ in the Cit. and Goan, by the elision of f 
and the lengthening of the preceding vowel. There are instances 
of this change given in the Pr. as we have seen. The S. 7 of the 
1st pers. pi. is the same as that in M and O. and is to be derived 
from the Ap. ^ and the Pr. 9 . The (t of the Hindi 1st per. pi. is 
brought over from the 3rd person and this transference was faci- 
litated by the nasal of the original termination; or, since in the 
Ap. both id and t exist, when in a later stage of the language the 
letter was appropriated and fixed for the sing., the former was 
adopted for the pL and changed to t which became^ by amalgama- 
tion. The G. and P. further dropped the nasal of this (C and inter- 
posed a vowel which is probably of the same nature as that in the 
S. icra[. The S. like the M. inserts f before the terminations in dm 
case of transitive verbs, as in the forms of inv given above, aild 
does not when the verbs are intransitive or reflexive as dnc 
and qf. 

The forms of the Ap. Present occur in the older Hindi poets. 
Thus in Tulsidas's R&mayana we have : — 

3rd per. sing. 

cjhi fSicT sit ijqT «c fit • B^ic 5TR qw I 

BSla-Eanda. 

‘ But Sambhu 's word is not false. 

Everybody knows Siva to be omniscient. ’ 

^flrviv qc ftE ^ I <5^ WWT vu#- qcn *irf H 

Sundara-k&nda. 

‘ An evil spirit dwells in ti ' sea and having recourse to deceit 
catches hold of the birds in the sky. * 

Srd per. pL 

tjcc tw 5Vf t qWf qift i 

BAlar-kfinda. 

' Good men like swans admit merit like milk leaving off tha 
watery pollution, ’ 
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(Iw ^ I aww ’WiT mS^ ftflf 

B&la-K. 

* Those men and women that listen to the advice of Nftrada 
heecme beggars having abandoned their homes. ’ 

ISnd i>er. pi. : 

OT*T JCTTOT fTT I 

BEla^E. 

' ‘ For what reason do you go through excessive austerities ?* 

we# tij; I 

B&la-K. 

' Why do you wander alone in the forest ? ’ 

1st pars. sing. : 

*r It I tsrI ii 

B&la~E. 

‘ I shall not neglect the advice of Nsrada and shall not be 
afraid even if thereby the world stands or falls ( becomes 
desolated ).' 

Ist pera pi. : 

inH ng 9Tt.i ^ svrt ii 

B&la-E. 

‘ Dear one, do hear with an attentive mind ; [ we ] narrate the 
pleasing story of KSma’ 

Another reading is ^ which is sing, and the sense is ' I 
narrate. ’ 

The old 2nd pers. sing, in <% is met with thus: — 

flW litit ’HTg fHf I 

2TT flwc fil'Wc emng 9«ni ii 

Ayo.-K. 

‘ I charge thee in the "name of Bharata ; tell me the truth lay* 
ing aside all insincerity. On the occasion of joy thou art gloomyi 
explain to me the reason. 

There are also specimens of the Atm. : 

fit I 

Bila-E. 

* Bees Baghupati he^e and there, 
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^ sw ^ ^ ^ 1 1^ ,,^ 1^ 3,^ I, 

B&la~E. 

* If now you are amorous towards the Satl ( PSrvatl ), fha way 
ofidavotion will end and immorality ( will ) result ’ 

i 

Bala-K. 

‘ He goes having sat on the bull. ' 

And it appears that the of the Present is used after verbs of 
&e same kind as in Marathi. The vowel f of the 3rd pers. sing, 
does not become «r as in the modern Hindi and other languages, 
where the distinction between the two padas is lost, but retains 
its original forms as in 5#r ( ng ng fgTgm 

‘when she went near, Mahesa smiling asked her how she fared’ ). 

THE IMPERATIVE 

The Marathi, Oriya, and the Bangali have preserved the 
Imperative mood entire; the others, only the second person sing., 
the rest being taken over from the old present or the modern 
Potential. 


• 


M. 


0. 

B. 


Ist 


gCg-rt 


g* 

gft 

gR^ 

2nd 


gn 

gr 

gv 

gT*gfNr 

grgfr gifiisr 

3rd 


gfVir 


gl^ 
or gr»?r 




In the 1st per. sing, the g of the Pr. is changed to t in M. i. e. 
IT has lost its labial element as in the Present. O. and B. have 
got the form of the Present for it, the nasal being dropped. 
The iTl of the pL is similarly changed to sit and is also shortened 
'or resolved into The B. has the sane form as the sing. The 
Snd pers. sing, in M. has the form without the termination as In 
Che Pr., the other made up by 'dding i corresponds to that in the 
Ap. ending in that vowel. Intransitive and reflerive roots have 
If Instead of t, which form is also found in the Ap. as tnt, 

The O. and B. do not possess these terminations but the latter 
'hes g which is to be traced to the Pr. g. The pi. is (he same as in 
the Fr, the V having left its trace in the lengthening of the vowel. 
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The 0. and B. is idso really f!fT proeounced broadly 4sfr and 
the latter retains f unchanged also. The 3rd pers. sing, 
feinpination 7 of the Pr. ia amalgamated with the preceding 
▼owel into aft in M. and W in O: and B. M. has also sometimes 7 
for aft. 

The et of the B. is a later addition and is probably to be 
traced to the Interrogative pronoun beginning with V. It is to 
be compared with such M. expressions as ariBt ^ The O. 
preserves the 3rd pr. pi. ^ unchanged but in the optional form 
the final Z is dropped. M. and B have transferred the 
characteristic 7 to the preceding syllable and the former has 
dropped the nasal and the latter the In M. the 7 is, as in the 
sing, changed to aft, but in some cases it is preserved and we 
have such forms as airjiff, etc. We find instances in which 
the W preserves its place after as in the 0. Thus in Jfianesivarl 
aicsff I i 

gft enw any I ;r ^rnmn II 1—225. 

' These on their part may do an unwelcome thing, just here 
and now kill us but we should not think of doing injury. ’ 

H. P. and G. have ^ for the sing, as in the above ; and ^ pi. 
the same as that of the Present, which itself is from the Ap. 
the obaraoteristio Imper. W being attached to the g of the Pr. ) 
and even in the Pr. and M. B. and O. the 2nd per. pi. is the same as 
in the Present. The P. has also the form in t. The Sindhi 
Imperative 2nd per. sing, of intransitive and reflexive verbs ends 
lit 7 as IS and of transitive verbs and a few others in f as 
The 7 ooeurs in the Ap. along with the T and 7 as already noticed. 

Though Modern Hindi has lost the Imperative forms for other 
persons than the second, old Hindi poets use them ; and for the 
second per. sing, also, they have the Ap. form in f preserved in 
S, and M. Tims Tulsidas *•— 

2nd pers. sing. 79 CSdmfl Tgr lirnr i 

in f TfTW sm sr siTf ii 

‘ The lord said to Hanumanta, '* Assume the form of a boy md 
goto the oity of AyodhyE.*' * 

The 2nd pers. pi. ie,tihe same as that of Present whioh prevails 
in all the languages ffbm the Pr. downwards. 
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“Having none to PSrvatl examine her devotion. " 

The 3rd per. sing, ends in air or ^ as in the M. and O. 

winvTffrTTvrrjnnfT ^ i 

— Behfirll&la 

“May that polished Badha remove my worldly distress.” 
angiTf ^ I— Tals. B. 

“May he confer favours.” 

The 3rd pers. pi. has f which is an A.p. form found in some of 
Hemaoandra’s quotations. The W has been introduced simply to 
distinguish it from the sing. 

I jRlvvr ll— Tula. B. 

“I adore the lotus-like feet of all. May they fulfil all my desires.” 

The 1st per sing, is the same as that of the Present and it is 
difficult to distinguish it : but in such a construction as the 
following the M would have the imperative 

^ wfft ^ amwn# I flPTfIr twi w ml u 

“The Satl having got Siva’s permission went, and was think- 
ing ^hat deception to use.” 

The pi. also must be the same. Old '1. has also the Imper. 
forms in f and 7 as : — 

ijgf mK i# i ipamfrlTt ii 

“The emperor asked this matter “how is Gujarat ? ” 

ujjin I mrrf m«if « 

“If you will declare war against Gujarat, send an army with me.” 

The G and S have another form f'^i the 2nd per. of the Imper.; 
the terminations of this are S , ^ G. for the sing, and and 
3ft for the pi. The H. has ^ -nd sft for roots ending in g and 3* 
and gft and gft for the rest. The P. and B. have g^ for the pi. 
and in the former the singular is confounded with the usual g 
termination. In M. such form is not now ordinarily used. In 
addresses on letters, however, such expressions as 
are used and these forms are found in the works of the old 
Maraifti poets. Thus in J&&netvarl‘> — 

63 ( it. G. Bbandaikac's Works. VoL IV. 1 
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> wrffd nsr nw I ST ^ II 1-213. 

' This my mind cannot think of doing even in a dream that j 
should kill them and enjoy afterwards the pleasures of sovereignty.’ 

irft* 3wruR%^ 1 jht inr fTf^ 11 IX— 1. 

‘ Give your attention alone and qualify yourself for all 
happiness. ’ 

51 ^ ^ I g R i > 9 TUt II 

^ I gfUhR I 

^ussuiiT I 11 1-48,49. 

“The Muni narrates this story to Janamejaya the king, saying 
( you should ) attend to this which is unique, excellent, the holy 
thing, the unsurpassed and the highest abode of all auspicious 
things. ” 

srmt awuTJT I gsft uran !i 1-8. 

* Give attention now ; I will speak what you make me speak. ’ 

These forms have been traced by Dr. Trump in his^ Sindhi 
Grammar to the Pr. base in l[^ used in the Present, Imperative 
and Future, and derived by Lassen from the present, and by me 
from the Potential and so far as the form in the S. and G. is 
concerned there is used no objection. But these forms are used in 
the vernaculars when respect for the person spoken to is 
intended and the Potential as distinguished from the Imperative 
is by no means more respectful in Skr. The 11. forms are not 
assigned each to each number, but both ot them are used in the 
sing, or pi. and its tr can by no means be derived from ^ ; for, 
though the contrary process, namely, the changing of U to 3 t, is 
common, there is, so far as I am aware, no single well-established 
instance of the other. 

In Skr. nothing is more usual than to use the Passive of the 
3rd pers. sing. Imperative in respectful solicitation. The second 
pers. of the active Imper. is the least respectful, since there is a 
direct reference in that voice to the agent, and such a reference 
to great men is regarded as improper, or in the case of others, 
not courteous. The 3rd pCra with ’^WT^ as the nom. is more so, 
because the reference is indirect; but the most respectful oon8true> 
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tion is the FassiTe as it does not point to the agent at all. but 
to the thing done by him. Thus the er in these forms is from the 
q* of the passive and the Hindi fir from fsT, which is the other 
corruption of that termination in the Pr. 

The M. ^ifr corresponds to Skr. the Imper. 3rd pers. 

sing, termination in that language being 7. corresponds to 
i^hrR of the Present and the Potential sense may be attributed to 
the fact that the whole tense has assumed that sense in the 
vernaculars. The agent may, if the forms are passive, be any 
person and any number since it does not agree with the verb ; 
and this explains the Hindi usage. But generally in solicitation 
the person addressed is the second person, though he is referred 
to indirectly, and he is, when cases are used, put in the instr. 
a,., in the Jnanesvarl - — 

“He said to Drona everything should be looked after by you.” 

These forms become in the G. and S. identified with the second 
person, easily because one of the terminations ait happens to bo 
the same as that of the Imper. 2nd pers. pi. in those languages; 
and it got confused with the other Fr. Potential forms in W ; 
wherefore we find in the S. the Imper. 2nd pers. sing, termi- 
nations g and 7 applied to the base asflt^ 'become', Qi^^'hear.* 
This confusion extended to the Hindi slsv. since to roots in T or V 
it appends % and ^ ; for the Potential increment ar is given in 
the Pr. to roots ending in air, g, aft etc., i. e. any vowel except Of. 
In the progress of a language confusion is natural and frequently 
observable. This double etymology explains all the facts of 
the case; while, if we confine ourselves to one, some are not 
accounted for. 

We have seen that there are two cl i.-^^'es of verbs in M. one of 
which takes the augment g in the Present before the consonantal 
terminations as a. 1 the other takes or ar as nrt, qrair. 

Tlie Imper. 2nd pers. sing, of the former is made up by adding g 
in old or poetic Marathi and of the latter by adding The 
former takes g in the Future necessarily in the let and 3rd pen. 
sing, as and optionally in some others astfc'tdlff omfifftv, 

or This option is extended even to to the Present 

or and the past participle or q# ; while in thf 
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pr6sent participlo these verbs neoeBsarily tftke ? ss 
The latter class takes tr in the Future 1st and 3rd pers. sing, and 
the (jption in the last is not allowed. 3T being added in all, includ- 
ing the present part., as not not 

and ^ that this class must have ^ in 
some cases and er in the rest. 

The Sindhi has a similar distinction. Those roots that take f 
before the termination of the Pres as **I do'^ form their 

Imper. 2nd pers. sing* in T and insert this in the present part, as 
qrflTr^t 5 while the rest do not add this ? as Ist per. sing., FOTft 
pres, part., and take 3' in the Imper. sing., Imper. 2nd pers. sing, 
We thus see that we have f in the one case and opposed to it are 
the vowels tf, er and ^ in the other. The former ia a characteristic 
of the transitive or the non-reflexive nature of a root while the 
latter is that of the opposite. 

Why should it be so ? The vowels 5 and ff form the distinctive 
marks of the Parasm. and Atm. in Skr. and Pr. A oonsoiousnese 
of this and of the difference between Parasm. roots and Atm. 
roots has been preserved in the modern S. and M. and hence 
there is an attempt to insert those vowels in all possible cases ; 
and the base itself of the roots is made to end in them. But in 
the Prakrits and to a great extent even in Skr. the base of most of 
the roots ( wr, 5^ etc ) has an imperative signification Hence 
the newly constituted base and also come to have an 
imper. sense. Now these are the forms of the Imper. not only in 
our language but the old Apabbramsa also ; hence the process I 
mention must have been gone through even then. This is a 
better explanation of the Ap. forms than deriving them both 
from ft, especially since this is a dialect so prone to bring in V 
even when it cannot hf* had that it is not likely to reject an 
already existing one. 

You will thus see how subtle the operation of the law of 
analogy is in the development of a language. 

Now as regards the Ap. form we see that we have it in 
Sindhi where the other languages have ei, so that it is the old 
inorganic ^ which prevails so much in the Ap. And we have 
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ie«n that i is used in many more grammatical forms In M. than 
q’, whilst, instead of it, in other places and in the Sindhi in all 
hut the Imper. 2 nd pars. sing, we have er ; so that f is made the 
distinctive mark of the Parasm. character of a root while its 
absence or the insertion of ^ indicates the Atm. character. 

The Future 

The third Skr. tense preserved by the Prakrits is the Second 
Future. It has descended to the Gujarati. Thus •• — 


i 



i 



n 




The of these forms is the old Skr. W corrupted to in the 
Saur. and ^ in the Ap. From the Skr. downwards the terminations 
of the Present in each of the languages are appended, as formerly 
observed, to this tense. So in G. we find in the 2nd and 3rd pers. 
the terminations q and # of the G. Present attached to W. But 
the consciousness of the etymology of these forms has been 
partially lost 5 wherefore in 1 st pers. we have not for the sing, 
corresponding to and corresponding to But G. 

has derived its 1 st. pers. pi. directly from the Skr. or Ap^ pi, 
or and the sing, flpfiw from ‘ which, you will 

remember, was an optional Saur. form in addition to 
the nasal being dropped according to the usual Guj. rule. 

We have these forms in the Braj-Bh&s& but the 9 is corrupted 
to f as it very often is. Thus 









Here in the 1st pers. sing, we have the ^ of the Pres. Braj as 
in unlike the G. and in conformity with the ancient practice. 
Yon will also observe that the old augment X is preserved. It 
may he suspected that these forms are derived from those in the 
Pr. which have g instead of 9 , but you will have observed that 
there we have as in and here g which represents the 

Saur. and a.pbhr. The old Future occurs in Tulsldasa'i 
Rgmftjrana, 
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?if I Mr • ' ing. f»<JT ’iTi^ qftfTf gftfg «fr wmq[ I 

“De'ir, leave off all anxiety, .-emember the great God. He who 
created Parvatl will do her good. ’ ’ 

If the dot on is a mistake this is 3rd pers. sing., 

3rd pers. pi litft l 

gfSfilf *rT ejrf ii 

“Good men will^pardon my temerity and hear the words of 
t this ) child with attention. 

2 nd pers pi. TO TO \ gfifff gwrf^ TOcTrf ii 

“I am ashamed in my mind to tell the truth ; for, hearing, at 
my stupidity you will laugh.” 

In these forms the terminations of the Apbhr. Present are 
appended to the g derived from H ; but the following are three 
instances of the Braj form occurring in the same work. 

1st pers. pi. TO TO ii tot irtfg *nf ii 

“ Then I will enter thy mouth 5 1 tell you the truth, let me go, 
mother. •• • , 

3rd pera pi. TO %5 3Tr 'PHr’ff i wr %to totoit ctf^ii 

“ They who will visit this bridge constructed by me will 
cross the ocean of life without trouble ” 

In an essay published in the Bengal Asiatic Society’s Journal, 
1873, Mr. Beames gives the forms of the Future found in the 
earliest Hindi poet Cand, which are exactly similar to those in 
the Braj, and misled by the latter parts t, ^ etc., which resemble 
those of TO or STO so greatly, traces them to the Periphrastic 
Future of the Skr. vfS'wRW-fir etc. But this future is in the first 
place rarely used in Skr. and altogether discarded by the Pali 
and not a trace of it is to .be found in any of the numerous 
Prakrits. Besides if we derive these forms from the Periphrastic 
Future, we must have in the 3rd pers. such forms as 
and And the old forms which Tulsidfis uses of the type 

of from which evidently the others are derived, will 

remain unexplained. There can be little doubt that this derl< 
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▼ation is wrong. We have seen the several steps by which we 
gradually rise to from and the chain is so well 

connected that this etymology must be admitted as correct. 
The resemblance to that form in Gujarati also must not be 
forgotten. 

The Past Tense 

Past time is, in all the vernaculars, expressed by means of 
the past participle as in the Pr., all the Skr. past tenses being lost, 
as you will remember, except in isolated cases. This participle 
is in the older languages passive in the case of transitive verbs 
generally and active when the verb is intransitive and also in 
the cases of some transitive verbs such as mi«ii etc. 

rule is strictly observed in most of the modern dialects and 
hence in the past tense we have generally no active voice when 
the verb is transitive and the agent is, as in the older languages, 
put in the instr., thus in H. P. ^ ^hfT, 

S. G.srafi^yrsr mfhn% wort hppwI, M. 

vnr In all these sentences the last words are past parti* 

ciples and they agree with the object in the Nom. case in number, 
gender and person. In the O. and fi., however, all distinction 
between gender, number and person being lost, the agreement 
with the object is not porcepilble. In t' se languages, and to 
some extent in Marathi, this participle is made the base of the 
regular verbal forms ; wherefore T shall have to discuss this 
point again. 

The Past Participle 

The Hindi participle ends in 3T which of course is the same 
termination as in Pr., thus Skr. ipT, Pr. *191, the consonant being 
elided, and with tlie connecting v, *pr When augmented by the 
addition of V in the manner I have shown in the last lecture and 
also in this it 1 > *nn, the lone of the m being kll. 'i, the 
feminine the augmented form is ’Pft' and where th': « not 

inserted it is *1^. By adding this augmented form i . rn ^ r < t 
whatever the Hindi past participle is formed as 'ICT ere. 

An euphonic *r intervenes when the root ends in a vowel as f^vr, 
»fNToto. bimilartothis isthe B. and O. past participle as 
in^vnurnrB.t^mr, f^O. The S. termination is and tile P, 
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pn as snAnt from arniQ 'to be awake, from ‘to remain,' 
*lis(r 'gone/ 'sent;’ the nom. termination 7 and the augment 

W for St being left out of consideration it is reduced to fST. The 
G. has Tt and the Braj. tI as' in fnwt, sreifl' ‘kept* from SW, 
St#, S># 'told’ from SEg, where also the # being dropped the termi- 
nation is sr i. e. fST hastily pronounced. These languages there* 
fore preserve the old termination with augment f prefixed to it 
as in the Pr., as ff%#, etc. Some of the vernaculars and 
notably the Sindl^ have also inherited from the Fr. readymade 
Tadbhava forms of the past passive participles as r- 


s. 

Pr. 

Skr. 

G. Pr. Skr. 

edt 

g# 


wT nfST fH* 

I* 



5## 9# 9 * 9 ; 


wit 

99- 

^ vgfl nftrer: 

vmt 

V9t 

smr: 

## Saur. 99= 

9# 

joeit 

9jii: 

Hindi also possesses a few. 

<fl7r 




wfr 

g# 

mr: , 

[ 7 being elided. ] 




^TT ^ srfkg* 

m 

f%9t 

f^i 

But these participles are 




made the bases of verbal 

«(hfr 

m 

fg- 

forms: the infinitive being 

ngr 



hgTr and ^ggT. 

99t 

9# 

9«g! 


The Sindhi seems to have made up the forms of a few roots 
on the analogy of these though they do not exist in the Pr. as 


IWif from 99, Skr. Pr. drunk, done ; ( P. has 

this also ) ; but some of these may be modern Tadbhavas. 

Marathi does not possess this form and past tense is expressed 
in that language by a form ending in This is adjectival 

in nature and passive in the case of transitive verbs and active 
in that of intransitive or reflexive verbs. It is in every respect 
then like the Skr. and Fr. past participle preserved in the other 
dialects. But here we have 9 (9r) fw the ^ (eg) of those, 
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This 9 has been traced to the Skr. IT ; but since in the Mah&- 
rftstrl or principal Prakrit that termination leaves its 3T only, 
it must be derived from the Saur. ^ which often becomes 7, and 
W ih frequently confounded w ith T and as we have seen. 
In Sindhi Skr. ^ is always 7 as 7 ‘give ’ from ^T, f >aT from 5«r 
and f%tt etc. Similarly even in the Prakrit period, such a change 
must have taken place in several words; for instance, the Skr. 
^ in and in some of the succeeding numerals, becomes 

in the Pali but is changed to fF in the Pr., which shows that 
F must have become T before it assumed the form of vis inter* 
changed with at even in Skr. as gdmfT or SpOttIV : and in the Pr. 
and modern dialects we have for t£tw, or 4)9 for Skr. 4)9, 
for etc. So that this etymology is possible ; but I 
shall presently show to you that it is not to the l§aur. that we 
should first look for the origin of M. words and forms; especially 
in cases when it stands alone. That the Marathi only should 
exhibit these consonantal changes in the past i>articiple and 
none of the other sister dialects and that no instance of the 
intermediate step between the i^aur. F and the M. 9 should be 
found here or elsewhere as we find them in similar oases, goes 
a greqt way against this derivation. 

The M<iratlii past participlo in 9T, ?fl“. 4 is, I think, of the 
same nature O') si mi lai participles in oth^r cognate languages 
ending in that termination. We have in G. besides 9l4)r, 941, 
and 9^ and in S. besides and and 

There is a little difference in the sense, but both are promiscu* 
ouMy used in ordinary usage. B. and O. form their Preterite 
with this participle as the base as <i)gi9 9WI% 9f|9 B. ‘ Gopal 
told us’ » 9^ 999 Ff &1%9 O. ‘ I wrote with a pen. ’ It is also 
used as an adjective as *the imst day,’ *19 ‘the fallen 

tree. ’ Though it does not occur in high Hindi and is not 
given in the grammars of tht languages, the lower classes of 
the Hindi population use this participle very commonly as 
%9r9 H. ‘sold,’ *ni9 ‘gone’; and it is also found in the works of 
Eabira, though I have not seen it inTulsIdftsa’sB&m&yana, which 
is accounted for by the fact that Kabira was a Sudra himsdf 
and consequently belonged to those classes which use it at the 
present day. Thus •' — 

68 1 B. a. Bheadarkar’s Works. VoL tV.] 
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Hemnatda of the Otd4r drammaUeid tbrm 

wi iurr ntr jw ii 

— B&m&ya^a II-4, 

'*Then Brahmft asked his mother: * Who is thy husband and 
whose wife art thou 1 ' ’* 

tifvr imnw vhnr \ fni% n ii 

— Rftmayaiw V-7» 

'* In all the four ages holy men oonstruoted ways but they 
did not know that the bundle they had tied had given way or 
was torn I ” 

Now in the Sindhi participles 9 is a termination appended 
to other or old participles; as and with the suffix 9 
become and 1 ^ 39 . The Gujarati ones are of the same 

nature ; in ^ is the suffix and ^ is the original participle 
in fer or V or or which is changed to (T, as 7 often ia 
Even in Marathi in the forms etPST, in the minor 

dialects. ^RJT, wn^ir, wiWT etc., »r represents *nr ( Pr. *ns, 

Skr. »IW ); Pr. ^.Skr. ^); amr, 3TT3T ( Pr. atram, Skr. amiw); 

WTf, anal ( Pr. anai, skr. wm ) , ^ iw ( Pr. in ) 5 wn-^ftan, 
and so on. In the B. too ^e have ani^ which ar^ just 

like the Marathi forms and are to he explained in the same way. 
In old Marathi we similarly find this 9 appended to real past 
participles. In an old Inscription dated Saka 1128 ~ 1206 A. D.. 
the latter portion of which is in the Marathi of the time and 
being so was difficult to decipher, there occurs the expression 
given to a monastery ’in which we see that IT is 
appended to which is the same as the old Pali and Pr. parti* 
oiple of the root IT. 

In Skr. a great many roots formed their participles by adding 
H instead of IT and we find several of these and others formed 
on the analogy of these in old Hindi and Marathi poetry. In 
the works of TulSIdSsa, Eahira, Canda and others t^vg'done,* 
'taken,’ 4lr*f ‘known,’ ‘given* and such others occur s— 

sniT 8(71 gjm I 11 

" The sage worshipped him in several ways, praised him and 
gave him a blessing. " 
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In the Marathi poets we have «T added to tr as JMnesvarl. 
fPT wifs i I 

‘ Both these dreadful noises mingled together. ' 
sn^TT I i 

“ The hopes of Sanaka and others increased greatly.” 

Ekanitbat 

* Ban towards Dharma or virtue. ' 

g i R tir rf i nt% i 

'Hearing this, Oovinda smiled*. 

Rukmipl Svayaipvara. 

In the following 9T is applied to old Tadbhava participles 

If vftR vmir i ft fapBvr Btnsr i m ^ h 

jaan. V.47. 

'* Because when he slept on the bed of delusion he enjoyed the 
pleasures of a dream and then awoke when the sun of knowledge 
rose. ” 

'mrgn tot i Srsr efhpwi ii 

‘ ^ent in whore the lord of the world Sri Krsna was. ’ 

Here gw , gfl and «nK, are from QW, gw an Pr., SK, SW and *ntr 

Skr.; and to these is added. There are uther instances in these 
works in which 3T is added to past Ta^sama or later Tadbhava 
participles such as g*vraT, VTfenrOT, ♦e(®ia«JT ; and in 0x9 

language of the day we have and one 

or two others. In the Jfianetvarl we have also such forms as Afisitn, 
'excited*, ‘slept’, and eirsi^W where the ^ reptesents the 
ePT or f«l of the old participle resembling in this respect the Go). 

«Hr. 

When tile er or eiT of the participle became too weak to be 
expressive, this form with the suffix 9 attached was oftener need 
and gradually supplanted the other ; and 9 came in the course of 
time to be regarded as the past participle termination. Hence it 
is andied to roots directly without the intervention of the old ^ 
that we ha/e in and tl9T; and in low Hindi also, it is appHed 
ip the same way. The original participle was moBti 7 uted 
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predioatively as it it is in classical Skr. also, and this 9 was 
attached to it to form an attributive expression to be used before 
nouns. But after a time this new form also came to be 
predicatively used ; and it is now so used in M., G., S. and H. 
In M. however, when it was put to this purpose, it drove out the 
old one, and its own attributive sense became faint, though even 
now it is not entirely lost in such instances as 9Ti^r 
3nnr ‘there is no remedy against the thing that has alree^y 
taken place’. 

Then another m came to be attached to it to adapt It for 
attributive use, and thus we have now in M. the form 
etc. with a double 9. This 9 is to be traced to the Pr. ff? or 
which according to Hemacandra is applied in the sense of Bhava 
i. e. being the thing signified by th.e base as These two 

words are in M. efhr or and or sirw, in which insltinceB 
we see that the initial f or 3- of the suflSx is optionally dropped. 
Or according to other writers, quoted by our grammarians, an?? 
is also used. And in works such as the Gaudavadha and in the 
Bhagavatl we find these suffixes frequently used. These are 
generally applied to all bases ; but 9 is another termination 
which is restricted to certain nouns such as fg5?r, "TSf, 
from which we have etc. In Skr. also this suffix has 

a pretty wide range as '•Ifra Piplni V. 2, 96 ; qig?r, 

srtw, etc,, V. 3. 97 ; V. 2, 98; V. 2-99. 

The Present Participle in the Vernaculars 

The present participle of the Pr. has lost its 3 in M. as 
in G. 'doing', ‘ascending’, in H. as and in B. 
as while the O, has preserved it as 7^, The S. 

and P. have preserved the Saur. form which has f instead of N 
and the former has preserved the nasal throughout while the 
latter has dropped it after roots in ai as S. wflft, P. 

,‘wriiing'but aihu ‘soing’, ‘becoming;' this participle is used, 
as in the Pr., in the sense of Skr. Conditional, equivalent to the 
English Pluperfect Conditional, as M. Jil NT gtir ‘if he had 
done it, it would have become,* G, ft *TfT lit aiTN ; B, % Nt 
'7itNN%;i^fl«arTTraiflNrNt; ‘ifhehad told you, you would not 
have believed 0. Nspr faiwT fi% atwt^iT *r Tgwir ‘if the sun 
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had arisen, the darkness would not hare remained’; H. SSfllT 

^ VIH ST ^RTTT ‘if I had told, he would not have listened to my 
words S. ^ miSidW «T ‘if ho had not been swimming', # If 
‘if I were to send’. 

THE ABSOLUnVE IN THE VEBNACULARS 

The absolutive in M. is formed by adding the termination 
as WSf. the same as the Mah&r&strl BTOT. Vararuoi, you will 
remember, gives this termination only, but Hemacandra adds 
more. 

The G. has f , the same as the Ap. f and Pr. fST, Skr. tf, and fit 
from the Ap. «rf&Pg or the Vedic Skr. f#T ; or the % of may 
b ’ the same as Ihe particle ^ which means ‘and’ added to g. 

The Sindhi has v for intransitive and reflexive roots and lot 
transitive and another ysrr or UT for both, as sefr ’having heard’, 
Hfr 'having beaten ' and ‘»r nrnf. The first is the same as 
the G., but in tlie if of ihe transitive roots the 3T of the original 
fST seems to be preserved and this termination added to ihe root 
with the Parasra. sign sr. Thus we have first and then, or 
rr «being added, we have ITT»W, whereupon ihe *r with the 
preceding v becomes T and wo have (TTV. The last ^ is the same 
as the V7 of the Ap., traced to the inh .itive, which, you will 
remember, is confounded with the absolutive. 

The H. drops the f of this form and the original root, as 
SIT etc., is used in the sense of the Absol., but to make the sense 
distinct % or SSV is added, as or VfgW, sn% or Of 

these % is a real absolutive derived from the ^aur. and ssf 

is the same as tlH, i. e. the usual form of it. Now when one form 
is felt to be not distinct enough, it is usual in our languages to 
add another to it of the r)' me nature. You have instances of 
this process in the Pali double genitive RHT^. and in the instr. 
sr and *ff of some of our vernaculars. 

P. agrees with the H. In H., however, the f is pronounced by 
a great many people. It is also found in the old poets and in the 
Brajabhas... The absolutive always ends in this vowel as 

though often % the pame as H. ^ is added, as HTi^lf, eto, 
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The O. also has f as and the B. has f or 7 or as 
or 'having seen.’ In the last the ST of the original f9l 

is i^reserved and lengthened, and the 7 is euphonic. 

\ 

THB iNFINITIVli; OFPaBPOaE! IN THB YEBNAOULABB 

The infinitive of purpose is preserved in M. as ift ctvtnN' 
Nnnrr ‘ he began to study. * The form in the Pr. is but the 

augment f is lost in M. O. also has it, but its use is somewhat 
like that of the Abi^olutive ^ ' considering he spoke,' 

anw anr fllNl ‘ eating and eating he was satisfied. ’ But the 
original sense is somewhat preserved, and it is in this sense 
made the basis of the present tense definite, which will be con- 
sidered hereafter. This infinitive and the absolutive are, I have 
already observed, confused in the Pr., and in some of the modern 
dialects the absolutive is used where we in Marathi use the 
infinitive : as O. ^ ^ N# ^ * I am able to do it, ’ H. St WCBT f, 
^ ^ % ‘ whom speech cannot express,’ Br. St 

for M, ifr arcifl. For this infinitive the modern 
vernaculars however have got a reconstructed form which will 
he mentioned in its proper place. 

• 

The Potential Participle in the Vernaculars 

The potential participle in Skr. NOT, Pr. stot, is much used in 
the modern dialects and made the base of various verbal forma- 
tions. In M. we have ‘should be done,’ G. S. 
from aw to see, Braj Wilt, B. dc O. wHYT. The H. has lost it, so 
also the P. 

The Skr. verbal noun in ww appears as in M.,WIVS., 
wvH Braj., WINI H. and P., wgw O. & B., but in these latter it is 
probably a modern Tatsama. G. does not possess ii These 
forms are called Infinitives by the Vernacular grammarians. 
Prof. Hdrnle traces them to the Skr. potential participle in enfHr; 
but, as before remarked, the transition from ^ to Nd* and then 
to ^ is taken for granted ; regularly •fiw ought in the vernaculars 
to be changed to as in weft. According to the observations 1 
made before the d* of and ^ of WlNf mupt be due to 
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snf Pr. and Ap., as in M. %% and G. ; so that the verbal 

noun in M. and H. is an augmented form of the corresponding 
one in Skr., while that of the Sindhi is from the unaugmented 
form. A great many other verbal derivatives have come down 
to the vernaculars, but I must not go further. 

Thb Passive in the Verkaculars 

The Pr. passive base in fer and has been preserved only 
InP. dc8. Thus HT^'he may be beaten’ and HTfNw ‘they 
may be beaten* are forms of the 3 rd pers. sing, and pi. of the 
passive old Pres, and modern Potential ; while the present 

part, is used as a base to form various tenses. This is the Pr. 
form in far, the si being lost. Sindhi has 3 T ‘to be drunk,' 

mfang ‘to be washed,’ sing, pi 3 rd pers Pres or Pot. 

The pres, part is wanting ; the potential participle from 9W 
being used instead as wm. The augment 7 is introduced before 
this ar where euphony requires it. Old M. possessed these forms 
and they are very fre(iuently to be met with in our poets as in 
Jfiftnesvarl : 

armt mma i ar ^ ^ i h srfiir 1 Rtfilaffrr 11 

‘Ifow incidentally will be mentioned, the leaders, proved 
warriors and soldiers in our army. ’ 

jwwft ^ ^ I *nr IPN3PT !ThT%imrm' I 
arft geurar al igi m i ii 

" In that manner, O lord M&dhava, you will abandon me and 
will not come to me if the moisture of virtue is dried up 
(lit. will be destroyed). 

I aSt I 

gt*i «rt mg \ inRrgT •' 

‘ Think, Arjuna, you are being made contemptible by sorrow ; 
say, is the sun ever swallow 1 up by darkness ?' 

Here We have instances of tne Present and Future. Old Gnj. 
had the passive : 

t i iu! i «f w 1 ^1 ar^^r am 1 
awf I afirf^r giro anm « 
nfff ^RpRnr ••• w sinf « 

at fit I arait atg aafJiaTfrft II 
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* Where Siligrams is worshipped, where the name of Hari is 
mattered in meditation and Sm^is, Pur&nas and the cows are 
respected, in which country sacrifices are performed, where there 
are the six philosophies, and alms are given, where Vedas, 
PurSnasand duty are understood, there Madhava for certain 
brought the Mlechha and infamy rests ( on his name ) in the nine 
divisions ( of the world ).' 

Here we have instances of the forms in at as vfanif and in f 
( Pr. far ) Jiflr f and also of the modern forms as which will 
be presently considered. In old H. poets we meet with such 
forms now and then. Thus Tulsldisa : 

an® anJT namar i nam unwH i ^ ii 

*The greatness of which ( Bama's name) the lord of the 
Oanas ( Ganapati ) knows, he is first worshipped ; this is the 
achievement uf the name.' 

%5iTr i ii Beharil&la. 

‘ Many couples of eyos are wanted to see the couple uf young 
persons ( Badha and Ersna). 

Here and are forint, of llie passive in fU. The 

verb in mod. H. ifi also a passive forms as G. and 

M. 

There are also, as in the Pr., Siddha Tadbhava forms uf the 
passive S. ‘to be heard,' wSf® S. ‘to be broken,’ H. ‘to fleo 
aw8y,'?I3H5 S. ‘to be fried,’ S. 'to be plucked’ from pr. 
nar, far and f%ar and Skr. fw, aw, and 
from ^ Pr., Skr. 'to be cooked’ in all, though the sense is 
somewhat altered. M., aw® S. from Pr. 9<W, Skr. sva 'to be 
obtained,’ W®® S., WfRT H. fromPr. Skr. WW 'to be bound;' 

M. G. H. P. from Pr. Skr. fW 'to be seen’ also 
H.; M. S., ®llWT H. P. from Pr. Skr. root 'to be 

increased,’ ‘to swell ;’a3af’ M., Pr. ai?, Skr. ‘to be known;' 

M. G. from Pr., Skr. ‘to occur to one’ etc. 

Thk Causal in the vernaculars 

The causal is formed in M. by appending Iw or 3lW as aCwfir or 
or wnndr ; you will remember, 1 have identified 
the t that non>reflexive transitive roote take in M. with the 
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Parasm. f , and 7 or ar of the intransitive and reflexive with the 
£tin. Now when a root becomes causative, its reflexive character 
is lost, all verbs become transitive, and hence we have or 
promiscuously used after all roots. For this reason even in 
Skr. all causal verbs are both Parasm. and £tm. I do not derive 
the rule about M. verbs taking ar or f from that in Skr., but 
attribute it to the same causes. In the Qoan. and Cit. we have 
*17 for *17, the 7 being pronounced as a consonant and often like 
the vowel T, as %<7U(I or In the Savantvadi and Yengurla 

districts it is formed in the same way, but in the other portions 
of the area over which the Malvanl is spoken it is formed as in 
the principal Marathi. The 7 stands for 7 ; for this semi-vowel 
is often, by the vulgar, dropped leaving the vowel instead, as 
»i'*rr for 77T like the H. 77T for 77T, 7T# for TTift etc. 

In G. the causal termination is as 7TT7i ‘cause to do,' 
RTTTi ‘make hot;' in S. ani as TTTfw ‘to cause to increase,* 
’itaniTI ‘to cause to wash;’ in P. ®ll3r or 7T^ as or «P?7T77T. 

In H., it is 37 as TTrnrr, ttrt, but 7 * 717*7 and 7 * 17*7 are also 
used ; and the termination 7T is invariably added to the first causal 
to form a second or double causal as *17(7171, 7T717T from *771*7 
and 791*7. The *77 occurs in first causal « m poetry, as TulsIdSs : 
717 TJfTlftff ^*777 Ttft ‘ Narrate ( lit. mak me hear ) to roe the 
history of the lord’; also : — 

77Tai^77 7ft7p7^77 75|f « 

Ttf ^ 717 *737 fiT 71 ^ It 

‘As an actor assuming various masks dances ; so he ( the lord ) 
shows this character and that but is not himself that ( what he 
shows).' 

The B. and O. causal is also similarly formed by adding *7 as 
77lf ‘ I cause to do, ' ^Tflf ' I how* etc. Here also as in the H., 
the 7 of *117 is elided. 

The V of the S. *7* must be the g which we have observed is 
used after transitive and non-reflexive roots in Pot., the pres. part, 
etc. as >7^71. 

Thus then the causal termination in all the languages is 
*117 or *17, which is ^e same as one of the three in Fr, For, you 
M [B>O.BhaB(larksc’eWock% VoLIV.l 
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will remember, the Pr. has 7, aunt and, the 7 of the latter being 
dropped, there is another 3n7. We have also a good many 
ezamplas in the vernaoulars of the Fr. causals mentioned by 
Hemacandra as formed by dropping all terminations and pre- 
serving the vowel changes, guna or v^ddhi, which roots take 
before the Skr. aw or Pr. 7 Thus r— 


M. G. H. 

IWt-f-TT 

mwt-i-TT. 

H. 



M. G. H. S. , 

iset-i-ifr-Ri 


M.G. H. 

Veet-t-TT 

7rTifit-i"7r 

H. 


TflUt. 

G. H. 

f7t-7T 

tfwtJTT 

M. 

Slit 

i)i« 

M. G. 

7i«r-$ 


M. 


7m«t 

8. 



M. S. 


•TTail-*Tnni 

S. 




I have already mentioned that the causal of some roots is 
formed in H. by insertipg g before the causal termination W. 
Q. has 7 and Sindhi f for 7, * to cause to eat ’ from en 

to eat, * to cause to give,' *to show’ from ‘to see,’ 

77111 ‘ to cause to run,’ f%3ni ‘ to give, ' faf^nwi 'to cause to give,' 

' to cause to sit.’ In these instances we 
have 7T or anr before 1 ; but in Q. all these forms have anrii opti- 
onally added to them when the previous aar is dropped as 
77fI7i ' to cause to run,' <77417^ ‘ to cause to eat ’ etc. ; and in 
8. we have the causal Wf appended to T after roots ending in aRT 
as Wail'V ‘ to cause to eat, ’ imfl ‘ to cause to wound, ’ 7T?Tm 
' to cause to suck' or ‘ to suckle; ' so that the intervening W is 
interchangeable in both these languages with the causal termi- 
nation and hence some way conveys the same sense. M. has a 
trace of these forms as 'to turn,’ liTl'Jt ' to cause to turn,' 
TTTit ‘ to run,’ TiTldt'to cause to run,’ fWt-hflT7ii 'to threaten. ’ 
Hemacandra mentions imtrt as the causal base of 17 and gives 
in in the sense of pushing which is very likely a causal form of 
IT. We have this 7W in the sense of sending in H. 
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We have seen that f or (T is sometimes changed to v and thence 
to T or 9 in the Pr. and vernaculars ; whence it appears that 
is a denominative or nominal root from or f^VT or 
by the application of the usual denominative termination eiTSt, 
which is also the causal termination. In Skr. such a denomi- 
native has the sense of doing the thing expressed by the base as 
tifti Saur. 

We have a great many denominatives from past participles ; 
first in the sense of being the thing expressed by the base, in 
which case the participle has simply the verbal terminations 
appended to it, as from from sivfig, from 

from etc. ; and secondly in the sense of doing, 

when srnr or 3n% intervenes between the base and the terminations, 
as in Malatl-M&dhava, from which we have in M* 

The forms in which we have 3iT before 7 as ItvWf etc. are 

denominatives from the past participles of original Pr. causals 
as or the causal termination 3)17 being changed to 

and air as in the H. in ordinary causals. In the vernaculars we 
have also the first class of denominatives expiessive of being 
like the thing denoted by the base, as 


M. 6. H. 

to draw from 

^ p. p, p. of 


H. 


to sleep 

etr „ 


G. 


to rain 

fi 


H. G. 


to sit 

„ 

fHfwithg^ 

H. G. 


to enter 

It 

fitai^withn 

H. 


to cry 

str „ 


G. 


to be angry 

„ 


Ge 


to be pleased 

5^ 


H. G. 


to be diminished Ji? „ 

V 

We have another verbal base in M. which Involves 

the idea of 

power and 

ability t 

SIS ‘can be dene,* ‘ 

can be sat.' 


These forms are passive when the original verb is transitive, and 
impersonal when it is intransitive. In old M. T is somealmea 
seen for w : — 
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'Even if the Veda has told much and indicated a great many 
distinct things, still >.'<e should take that which is beneficial 
to himself.' 

OTT frf8r% ? 

* Who should be called ? ’ 

Here the sense is simply passive and does not involve the 
notion of power. These forms are to be derived from the pass, 
of the causal, whence is Pr, for (PHOJg, Skr. 

Power is implied on account of the forms being derived in this 
mnn rf" ; for, ^ *nrr in Skr. means the work is caused 

to be done by me by Govinda; when the agent caused is 
taken to be the same as that who causes, the sense is ‘the work is 
caused to be done by me by myself, i. e *1 am the causer of myself 
to do it'i. e., ‘ I can do it.’ In G. this causal pass. sicC is trans* 
formed into aiT, as the causal Ke'so often is, and the sense is simply 
passive in some cases and passive and cautative in others, as 
3lf igfWt tHT 3I1IJW % ‘ this boy is known to be a fool ;’3n' JTmvflr 
' this work cannot be done fiom me ’ There are traces 
of these forms in the other languages also, though the gramma- 
rians do not notice them, as H. 991^ *By the 

singulars the number of a thing is known to be one,' ^ snfW 
!gjrmT I ‘that is called a sentence’ etc ’ 

Thus then you. will see that we have nearly the whole of the 
grammar of the Prakrits, i. e. all their grammatical forme, in 
our vernaculars. The oases in the forms which they assumed 
in the Apabhramsa have been preserved, some in this language 
and some in that, but not all in one and tbe same. And along 
with them there are sometimes newly constructed forms also. 
The pronouns are the same as in the Pr. and the Apabhraipta. 
The two Prakrit tenses and one mood are preserved. All (he 


1 Mr, Beamei traces the varnaoular causal terminations ^ ate. 

to the Skr. snf. But this is cnridently a mistake. The Pr. or has 
escaped him somehow. The ^ of the Hindi causal forms he also dorives 
from the if of siw. V >■ to be changed to any other letter 

than the vowel (f, and if is never changed to a sepii-vowel egcefiting in 
tbs doubtful instance from 
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▼ernaoulars have the Present, though, except in the 0. and B., 
It has acquired another sense and another word or expression is 
wanted to restrict it to the signification of the present time. 
G. S. P. and H. have lost the Imperative, hut it is preserved by 
the other three languages. The Future is retained by the O. and 
the Braj.; while this latter possesses the solitary form of theAorist 
that the old Pr. had retained. These are the only really simple 
or unoompounded verbal forms existing in our languages ; the 
rest are made up by compounding or by using Pres, participles 
as bases and appending the Pres, verbal terminations, as will be 
hereafter shown. Fast time is almost universally expressed by 
the past participle, and this retains the passive, in some oases 
the active, character it had in Skr. and Pr. in all those languages 
that have not thoroughly lost the distinction of gender and 
number. The several other Prakrit participles are preserved and 
V, e have no other. The passive forms are seen in Bindhi and 
Panjabi, the former having one set and the latter the other. 
The Pr. causal termina|;ion is preserved almost unchanged by 
the M. and O. while in the other languages it is somewhat 
transformed. So that, as they are at present, our vernaculars 
have, between them preserved all that the Prakrits had and 
preserved nothing that the Prakrits lost. 

And as we ascend higher up in the history of each of these 
languages, we find in use such forms as 't has now lost. All our 
vernaculars must at one time have been in the condition in 
which we find the Apabhramta, but the dialect of that name 
which is treated of by the grammarians, and specimens of which 
we find in the scraps of literature I have noticed, resemble the O. 
and the Braj and in a less degree the S. P. and the ordinary H. 

The old literary dialect of the H. area was the Braj : and the 
works of Tulsidis, Bih&riUl, 'ablra and others are in that dialect, 
though these are called old Hindi poets, instead of old Bri^ poets 
as they ^ould be called and as they are called by natives. In 
this old ’Braj literature we find the Apabhraipsta forms of the 
Present tense unchanged } and from these has directly been deriv* 
ed the Present tense of the modern S., Q., F., Braj and H. The 
Apbhr. Future la found in the O, and in modern Braj and in the 
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podw in an older and less oormpt form also, though the v is 
ohanged to g. Such Apbhr. forms as $inr, (hr are preserved in the 
O. : and the neuter sing, in "I in that dialect as well as in the 
Braj, where it ooours espeoial)T in the verbal nouns or infinitives. 
The first pers. sing, exists in G., old H. and a dialect of the 
Panjabi. The other dialects also possess, as I have observed, 
some Ap. peculiarities, but tiie four named above bear a closer 
connection to it 

And since the Apabhramsa is referred by the grammarians to 
the Saurasenl tyiJe, we may regard these four modern dialects, 
viz. the G. S. P. and H., as the representatives of the old Saurasenl, 
which from the name seems to have been the dialect of the 
country about MathurS. 

The distinction between this and the old Mahftrastrl was, as 
we have have seen, not very great and some of the peculiarities 
were such as could not last for many centuries. The change of 
ff and to g and g, for instance, instead of elision and f is of 
such a nature. The law of elision whidx operated in a great 
many other oases could not long be kept from extending itself 
to IT. But still we do find in the modern G. such forms as 

etc. for vng, tfhig And This change was tnade 

in some oases in the Saurasenl as in ggvgw, for and in 

others not, as for And the change of sff to and 

g we find in the 8. and P. Present Participles. The Saur. 
Future which had an interoalatory ^ instead of the Mah&riftrl 
ft is, as we have seen, preserved in the G. and the Braj with the 
slight modification it underwent in the Apabhraipiia. Then, if 
yra follow Vararuci, the Saur. Absolute termination was gei, 
and in the prose speeches in the dramatic plays it is this alone 
that we find. The absolutive in these four modern languages 
is formed by adding this same termination with the sr dropped. 

Now all these peculiarities are absent from the M. In the 
did Mah&rftstrl verses, occurring in ihe plays, as well as accord* 
ing to Vararuoi, the absolutive termination was 3tsr, whioh we 
find in the M. alone. The past passive participle of V and T in 
old l^ahr. was gsi and itst, and we have these forms in the M. in 
^ and as we have seep, while % ipstead of f instead of 
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^ occur in the four Saurasenic dialects and these we find In the 
plays. The Pres, and Imper. of the M. have been derived from 
the Pr. and not from the Apbhr. forms. Thus then, the M. is the 
modern representative of the old Mah&r&strl ; so that it hardly 
admits of any doubt that the two old languages derived their 
names from the provinces in which they prevailed. The B. and 0. 
have a few peculiarities of the Saur. ; and they seem to occupy 
a middle position between M. on the one hand and the four Apbhr. 
or Saur. languages on the other; while the consonantal changes, 
especially the reduction of all the sibilants to the palatal fT, point 
to their being the descendants of the old MSgadhI. 



LECTURE VI 

New oramhatical fobmationb in the northern 
Vebnaculabb 

We will now proceed to consider those forms in the grammar 
of our languages which are not derived from corresponding 
Sanskrit or Prakrit forms, but which have been constructed in 
recent times. SHch new forms owe their origin to various causes. 
The old ones lose their distinctive portions and become confused 
by phonetic decay ; or, having been in long use, lose all fireshness 
of meaning, and cease to he as expressive as one would wish them 
to he, or their sense is not exactly that which one desires to 
convey. Thus the old Present and Future got confused in our 
vernaculars and a new Future was wanted. The old Present itself 
acquired a potential sense in some cases and a past habitual sense 
in others, whence for the expression of present time another 
set of forms was required. 

In Sanskrit itself such a phrase as fitwru uvw: *gruel for a 
Brahman' is not so expressive as ^^*1; ‘ gruel for a 

Brahman’s purpose’ ; which again is analysed into its separate 
elements for greater distinctness into fiterwr^ wm;: 'gruel for 
the purpose of a Brahman’. 

When different words so brought together are kept distinct 
and consciously used, there is no growth of new forma But if by 
frequent use and the oblivion of etymology such an expression 
as comes to he looked upon as an independent word meaning 
“for the sake of” and applied promiscuously to all nouns, 
including such as could not originally by the usage of Sanskrit 
have it, as in it becomes a termination, and a new case 

form grows up and the old one often goes out of use. Then again 
l^onetio decay sets in and by reducing this expression to Wl% 
and ultimately to ( M. the original word being ), 

irrevocably stamps it with the character of a case termination 
having no meaning by itself. Lastly, if one wishes to say of a 
book that it bdongs^o JUsi and looks upon it as possessing that 
attribute and subordinates Mm to it, the expression (IW 
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will not serve his purpose, but he must have some suob as tnfM' 
And if this way of looking at things becomes general, 
supersedes RW. In this way our new forms have grown up. 

The Oblique Forms 

The case terminations are, in the majority of the languages, 
applied not to the original noun itself but to a certain modified 
form of it called the oblique form, or by the native Marathi 
grammarians the S&ni&nya-rupa or the common form, because it 
is used in all the oases. 

The Oblique Form in the Marathi 

There are two S&m&nya-rupas for the two numbers. In the 
old languages plurality is expressed by independent terminations, 
but the new terminations of the modern languages being the same 
for both numbers, plurality is denoted by a distinctive oblique 
form. Some of the modern languages that have no S&m&nya- 
r&pa have recourse to a novel way of expressing plurality. Of 
all the vernaculars it is the Marathi that is the most particular 
in the formation of the oblique and has minute rules. Sindhi 
comes next, then the Hindi and the Panjabi ; after these the 


Gujarati, and lastly the Bengali and 

the Oriya ; which may be 

said to have no oblique forux at all. 

The Marathi oblique foriiib are 

made up by adding these 

terminations •' — 

( 1 ) Sing, eu 

Plant 

(2) „ f 

M t 

(3) „ f 

„ ant 

(d) „ W 

.. * 

(5) T 

„ ant 


( 1 ) The following olaeses of nouns take the first — 

( a ) Masc. and Heut. nouns In 3T as ITR *hand’. CTRT obi., glRier 
sing, 'to a hand’, fIRiR' pi. 'to hands’. 

( b ) Masc. nouns in RT and neuter nouns in which combine 
the final and the termination into RT, but to R in the speech 
of the Konkani Karhodfis and in the Citp&vanl and 
optionally to rt or R in adjectives •' as atfRt 'a maago', eiNl 

tS I R. O, Bhaoderksc's Works, VoL IV. ] 
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obi., srtaimr sing. *to a inaDgo’;%# *a plantain’, %i9lT obi.. 
%9n^Bing. ‘to a plantain*; *to a mango’ in the 
Eonkani Karh&dfis, ‘jrellow*, f^ew(rr or obi., 

f^ewQT atMw or 3ii«n^ Bing. ‘ to a yellow mangb*, 
reBpectively. 

( 0 ) A good many Maso. nounn in i, the i of which is changed 
to before sir as sgitt nom., sgisgT obi., »gT^^r eing. 

pi. j 

All neuter nouns in i as iftiff-^JUT-ntHn^-WlTRriw. 

( d ) Some Masc. and nearly all neuter nouns in ST. Some of 
these change 3r to er, and others drop it, since it is the 
3? of the nom. sing. Apbhr., as *a brother* — obi., 
«neTO' sing. ‘to a brother', uier^T pi. ‘to brothers’; 
‘traveller*, obi., sing., pi. ; »i^-*ra«rr- 

sing., * 100 ^ 1 ^ pi. sing., pl» 

Some nouns of this class take SJT optionally as 
flNtwr sing., pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take the second form f, f ^ 

( a ) Tatsamas in short f as ipdV— 

( b ) A few masc. nouns in 7 as g# ‘ elephant ’, 
sing., pi. 

( 0 ) A good many femininine nouns in et as flff manner^ 
sing., pi ; gsg ‘ a plantain tree ’, %5St— 
%s^Nr sing., %5B'nr pi. 

( d ) Some feminine nouns in t as nf ‘ ground ’, 
sing., siNr pl. 

( 3 ) A good many feminine nouns take the third form 
as7t<t‘a mare’, sing., pl., sing., pl. ; 

‘a garment worn by females*, sing., fng^ pl., 
sing., grrggri^ pl. In the Qoan. and Mai., however, this form does 
not exist and these nouns take the fifth form as 

sing , pl.; sing., grtwhr pl. 

( 4 ) Some maso. and feminine nouns in ^ take the fourth 
form 3r-*, as WSSW sing., pl.; f. ‘a side’, W3|;— 

<ng|!g sing., glisg pl. 
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( 5 ) The following olssses take the fifth fonn .'—A good many 
fem. nouns in ar as aftw ‘a tongue’, sing., fifwf pl„ sing., 
(iiwhl pi.; a good many fem. nouns in f in the Goan, and Mil. 
dialects ; see instances given above ; some fem. nouns in as 
eiflf ‘ a leech’, sing., araat pi , sing., siBaifr pi.; eiw 

‘ husband's brother’s wife ’, ank— anat etc. Some nouns take 
this form optionally as or WTWT ; or The usage 

in several cases is still unsettled as regards some of these forms. 
You will observe that there is an anusvSra in the pi, of all forms. 
Another fact should also be borne in mind that nouns in f and Si 
often take the eiT — or tf — eii forms though these properly belong 
to nouns in er. 

The Oblique Poem n" Sindhi 

( 1 ) The following classes of nouns take sr for the obi. sing, 
and sut, and for the pi. : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns, the nom. sing, of which ends in W, as 
kg' ‘ a country', obi., sing. ‘of a country’, 

pi. ‘of countries’, also k?t— kk— 

( b ) Maso. nouns in which, however, combine the final 
• and the termination into 7 as in the Cit. Mar. as Vlft 
'a carpenter’, obi. ^ sing., mri and mk pi. 

( 2 ) The following nouns take 9T for the obi. sing, and fk, vifk 
and for the pi. in addition to eit and k : — 

( a ) Masc. nouns in k as crft ‘a peasant’, or gr^aiteing., 
fnJ, furf, f tf^^, guflar and pi. 

( b ) Fem. nouns in f as Utkr ‘a mare’, obi. kHker sing, ntfkait, 
urtkik, ntvnfk and pi. 

( 0 ) Maso. nouns in 37 ; as meg ‘a !nsn ’, obi. nnif at sing., 
mog f k , moga^, tnagait and m«gk pi. 

( 3 ) Nouns in short T have no separate form for the sing, of 
the obi., the nom. form being used; the pi. they form like the 
above class, as <nifk f. ‘a story ’, obi. >in% sing., 

and pi. Maso. nouns in f, however, do 
not take the forms in aifk and 3ik ; as * a lion ’ sing., 
kuRik-art-Jf pi. 
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( 4 ) Fem. nouns in ar, an and z have no separate form for the 
sing, while in the pi. they take ^as nn ‘wish’, obi. sing., 
pl.;mr*amurder’,obl. rnr sing.,g^nriStpl.; ‘lightning’, obi. 

sing., pl. The first has ftnt and also for the pi. Here 
there Is one type for one class of nouns and not two, as is the case 
sometimes in the M. The form in is taken by all feminine 
nouns in ar, an and i and also masc. nouns in f. Masc. nouns in ^ 
and fem. nouns in 7 have ^ in the (.riginalbase itself and it does 
not belong to the termination. 

ThI Oblique Form in Panjabi 
The Panjabi has the termination 7 for the sing. obi. of nouns 
ending in air. The sing, of all other nouns has no special form 
while air is appended to all nouns to form the obi. pl., before 
which the final air of nouns preceded by a consonant is changed 
tof, as WT ‘a horse', obi. sins, and ^tfiiait pl. Finals 
preceded by a vowel combines with this aii to form at, as 
or ^ ‘father’, aat obi. pl.; and final ar forms ait as ngig'man’, 
n^art obi. pl. There are no other changes. 

The Oblique form in Hindi 

The Hindi, like the Panjabi, has an oblique sing, for nouns 
in air only. It ends in tr, as 'that of the S. and Git. M. noiixie in 
Earh. M. and P. nouhs in air as ; nilt-ulisair. The pl. obi. of 
all nouns whatever is formed by adding aTr which amalgamates 
with the preceding ai of all nouns and the air of such as are 
masculine, and combines with f to form KUT ; as itia* ‘a village*, 
ilfiff^ pl. ‘of villages’; >ilgr *a horse’, ^l^iv.r pl. ‘of horses'; atit 
‘a master', ^fih^tiar pl. ‘of masters.' In other cates it is simply 
added to the noun asHi^ 'a jackal,' wr^aii^r pl. 'of jackals'. 

In the Brajbhftsft and in the old poets the obi. pl. of all nouns 
has IT or ^ instead of as HIT ‘agood man’ HiiHHr pl. ‘of good men’. 
This termination is also added to the nom. sing, to form the nom. 
pl. of those nouns that have no distinctive form for it ; as ^ 
‘people’ sing. pl. ; HHIT ‘devotee’, wnw pl. ( «i»«iii ahSH 

grit— Kabir). 

The Oblique Form in oujarati 
In O. the obi. form of maso. and neuter nouns ending in 
and i is formed by suhaUtnting Hr for those vowels. The latter 
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take an anuBTtra in the pl.» and the forms of the former for hoik 
numbers are alike as sing, and pi, ‘to a horse « 

horses’ ; 'a plantain’, sinR. ‘to a plantain’, pi. 

‘to plantains’. But the nom. pi. forms of these are UtVT and 
whence it appears that in the pi. the obi. cases are formed simply 
adding the terminations to the nom. pi. and there is no such thing 
as a common oblique form. And this is the case with the sing, as 
well as the pi. of all other nouns; as HTsra' ‘a man’ nom. sing., 
Ufoi^ nom. pi , inere^ sing., nioRfl^ pi. The plural termination is 
efl and is thus used in all cases. It is added in these days eren 
to the final eg and eif of nouns in ait and ^ to distinguish the pi. 
forms from the sing, as or nom. pi., Utg1% or 

dat. pi. But the practice has not yet established itself and 
mosMy the forms without ait are used. Masc. and neut. nouns 
ending in ait or 7 are often used in the pi. without it in such 
instances as iTlgr ung ginaT # in the nom. and other cases. And 
this is the usual practice in old 6. literature ; as gggf 
gtjiTr ( Panch. ) : ‘The marriages of the sons of other people are 
performed ; ' ggurgt # ‘he has a knowledge of all the 
Sastras’. 

* , ,11 

TOIR nTOT 

gt UT qtm gait 
gi*ft'it?af»it M»tut gg 

SvargSrobana by Sundarabhatta. 

‘All the Brahmans of Kaliyuga will be without virtue. They 
will build their homes there. The work Svargarobana was 
composed in which there is the way of all virtues'. 

gtrg ^ gtgiT I fgftgirg gg ^ 

ESvyadohana, Tulasl. 

‘Many birds raire a noise. There are mountains, forests 
many hills ; over these is a crowd of monkeys. ’ 

The sft however is seen in fem. nouns ending in t : 

irtftift g^ eH% I aw Wft II 

Svargftrobana. 
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* The water of the sea and of the rivers on land ( in villagep ) 
will be driei^up.’ 

I ilgiTOt II 

K&vyadohana, Tulasl. 

* There is no end of great mountains and rivers that exist.’ 

It therefore appears that in masc. and neut. nouns the is a 
modern innovation and that there was no distinction between the 
sing, and pi. cases except the nom. of nouns in eit and 4. The 
true explanation therlfore of the modern ^ of the pi. is that fern, 
nouns in sit and f preserved this termination, since they had it in 
the Prakrits, as the minor Id. dialects have done, and, the sing, 
and pi. forms of maso. nouns being alike, the fern, sit was trans- 
ferred to them afterwards to distinguish the pi. as is now being 
done to nouns in ait and Thus then the G. noun may be said 
to have no real Samfinya-rupa or oblique form. Adjectives in air 
however have a form ending in if when they are used to qualify a 
substantive in the instr. or old loc. case in as aiT ism 

‘this thing was done by a- good man’, Ti«Jt«i% f5t^ 

'boys went to the margin of a tank* $ but this may be explained 
as a remnant of the old agrpement between the noun and its 
adjective and ^ may be regarded as an instr. form and TTgTtftt 
a locative. 

Absence op the Oblique Form in Bengali and Oriya 

The Bengali and Oriya apply the case terminations directly to 
the nom. and there is no oblique form. The new terminations 
being, as in all the modern languages, the same for both numbers 
and there being no oblique form to express the distinction 
between them as in M. S. H. etc., these languages, like the Guj.; 
were under the necessity of deriving some expression for denoting 
plurality. The G. found "its fern, eft and employed it for this 
purpose, but the B. and O. had no such distinctively pi. 
termination left to fall back upon and so they have recourse to 
the use of a word signifying collection such as originally 
‘direction, rdw, line’, ■<liiT,fRI and etc., after the noun, the 
plurality of which is to be expressed. Thus ^niT ‘a king’, fienr 
‘of a king’, ‘of kings’ lit. 'of the direction row or line of a 
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king.' Sometimes the word is attached to the gen. sing, as 
to express the gen. relation between the ^WT and 
which is understood in the first expression. To nouns denoting 
inferior animals and such words are appended and such 
others as to those signifying inanimate creatures as 
'of a dog’ *of dogs.’ The Oriya sign of the plural is 
ernr for rational and animate creatures and etc. for 

irrational or inanimate, as 'a beast’, sing, ‘of a beast’, 
gyUMilst ‘of beasts. * The B. adds to the nom. sing, of names of 
rational creatures to form the nom. pi., while etc. are 

, applied to the rest, as ‘a king’, TTHRr ‘kings’ ; f ‘a dog’, 
‘dogs. ’ The O. adds to nR to form the nom. pi. as 
This 7 is the same as that of in M. and H. 

The Nature of the Oblique Form 

Now the question is what is the nature of this SSmSnya-rupa 
or oblique form, why does a noun undergo a certain modification 
before it becomes fit to receive the termination and what is the 
signification of the modified form and of the nasal that appears 
in the plural. Let us see how we, at the present day, join certain 
words expressive of relation such as or gRfr with a noun. 
We say fURgr or RnaJT gUjff i. e. put th* noun into the gen. 
case. Now this is convertible with anenTgff, in 

which RIR is the oblique form of ^ the demonstrative. 
Similarly we append even some of the case terminations to 
the gen. as JRpn^ smfT ‘il cannot do the work’; RWig 

gnffr grfi ‘there is no spirit ( lit. water ) in him. ’ 

May the SSmSnyarupa then be an original genitive ? The gen. 
is used in the Prakrits and even in Pali, nut only with independent 
words, but is made the base of some oases also, as we have seen, 
and the case terminations att. "bed to it ; thus is aco. sing, of 
3gpr ‘I’ in the Pali and the Pr., instr., iHiRt, Htoft abl., iwfJir 
loc. in the latter, in which instances the usual terminations of 
those oases are added to the original gen. form ttiT. We find 
everywhere in the history of our languages that after a time the 
terminations in some oases come to have an independent sense 
and then they are detached from the original base and used like 
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Ordinary post-positions. Thue, before the loo. ^ was appended 
to HIT, it must have acquired some suoh sense as ‘in the interior 
of’ and that the whole expression might mean ‘in the 

interior of me.’ Similarly in the Apabhraihsa, some of the post- 
positions which came into use and which, as I shall hereafter 
show, have grown into our case terminations are used v ith tie 
gen. of the noun to which they are attached. Thus : — 
f# firai# (IT ^ f(hg ^ SQ emg ^ * I pine away for thee, oh 
beloved, but thou fbr another’, in which we have the postposition 

and ^ having the sense of ‘for* used with the genitives (I# 
‘thy’ and eigrr ‘of another.' 

AHALYBIS OF THE MARATHI OBLIQUE FORM 

And if we examine the oblique forms themselves, we shall find 
that that they are derived from the Apbhr. and Fr. genitives. 
Thus the form in sir sing, and sit pi. which nouns in 31, sit etc. 
take is derived from the Apbhr. 9 sing, and g or ^ pi. derived 
from Fr. W and vt. The grammarians give the Apbhr. sing, 
termination as ft, but g is also found, as in aigig in the above 
quotation, and in the following occuring in an old work 

«T*g(i«ig<fttrf^rgffti ^i#ggg 

‘ The wealth of Eanha was like the afiluence in the house of 
Indra’ where kgg is gen. sing. The g of gmg, for instance, is 
reduced to 31, the aspirate being lost, as is often the case in the 
vernaculars, and we have gnm or gtnr. Similarly of the pi. 
oombines with the preceding 3i into 3ii and we have gmf. 

The second form t and t is derived from tha gen, of nouns in 
g or t rnaso. or fern. Thus is the Fr. gen. sing, from which 
we have the sing, obi., and pi., the itl of which is 

reduced to si as in the other case, and we have ^37, as proved 
in the last lecture, generally goes out in the vernaculars, after a 
long vowel even when medial, and after a short dissimilar vowel 
when final, and hence we have the obi. pi. Or the sing. I 
may be derived from another fern. gen. termination M or the mase. 
SI for g, which, beforeJibe preceding short g, goes out since it is 
final, as 
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in 

The foartti form 9 and ^ is similsrlj derived from tnasc. and 
fan. nouna in 7 or 3>; as THW-THf-Tnar-TTg obi. M., though 
we have not this word in this form in M. where it is 
gen. 7ni;obl. sing. M.; ohl. pi. M. 

The fifth form in 7 sing, and eit pi. is from fem. nouns in anr ; 
Pr. Amif or M. obi. sing, and ^sanel-Olswiat-feiait M. 

oU. pi. 

The third form f sing, and aai pi. is a mixture of the second 
and the fifth and the nouns that take it form their obligue on 
Ihe type of the fifth in the Goan, and Mai. 

Analysis of the Sindhi Oblique Fobms 

The Sindhi in its 3T of the sing, of its first and second forms, 
shorbens the 37 of the M., i. e. the two 3{ form one strong 3f; while 
in its third or fourth, it either dispenses with the special oblique 
or this is the same as the nom., as in the case of the M. !{(%, 
etc. The Sindhi plural oblique has one form ant, like the 
corresponding M. which appears to be from the Apbhr. % of the 
gen. id. of nouns in short f or 7 given by Kramadlsvara and the 
rest presents the gen. 7 in an uncorrupted form. Of these 
which all fem. nouns and one set of masc. nouns take appears to 
be a combination of the fem. nom. pi. 7 and the gen. ; i. e. to 
the nom. pi. of these nouns the obi. )'% was idded instead of to 
tiie original base. 

THE Hindi and the Punjabi obuque Forms 

The P. pi. art is the same as the M. and the H. # is from 
the Apbhr. i of nouns in r or 7. Or it may be explained as a 
combination of the fem. ait with the nasal of the gen. as the 
Sindhi Tfit is. 

The Braj 7 also presents the gen. termination in an unchanged 
form. 

This then is the way in which the oblique forms are derived, 
but as usual the law of false analogy and simplioation has been 
in operation even here and thus while the M. represents them in 
a pvistiae condition, the Sindhi has reduced them to fewer types 
and the P. and H. and perhaps the G. to one and the B. and O. 
hate dropped them altogether. 

W C E. Ck Bbeatfaifcat*# Weifea, VeL IV, ) 
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It now remains to show why nouns with various endings 
inflect the obi. in M. and S. according to the same type. I have 
already shown that the oblique terminations sir and sit ivoperly 
belong to nouns in ST. Sindhi^'maso. nouns in 7 are, as obeerved 
on a former occasion, really nouns in ai, 7 being the nom. sing, 
termination, whence they take in the sing, sir shortened to sr. 
Nouns in sir Mar. and P. and in aft S. also form their oblique 
according to this type. But the sing, base ends in UT or (T iu M. 
and q in others. ^ These noons, as shown in the last but one 
lecture, were originally nouns augmented by the addition of V. 
Thus Skr. is Fr. ut¥ST or UtgU, since ST is pronounced u, and 
with g or 3l the gen. termination becomes UtW+sis ulguT, which 
by hasty pronunciation becomes Ulvn $ but in the older M. poets 
we find afivuT also. Now in the state of it may become, as 
I have once stated, as for becomes or %ag, and 
after a long vowel the following si is elided, whence we have 
the form of the M. dialects and S. and P. and H. Similarly we 
have the plural Uttsif. 

Neuter nouns in ^ are also nouns with a final 9, as has been 
shown, hence their oblique is like that of the Masc. nouns in sir. 

and + sr of the gen. — %38UT-%awT. 
Similarly ^ QSni.sisr = Qudirg etc. 

Masc. nouns in i also take this form. If they do so, they 
must be nouns in si originally and as a matter of fact we do 
find some of them at least to be so. Thus *11^ is sgiftsi Pr., 

Sk.; wherefore we have rgif^ + sir = niwil j mHiliitei is Pr. 
Jrnrif%sr and with the gen. f or sr the obi. 111*^1 oBflT j wnSisr Pr. en%S 
and with sr for f vmiT obi etc. Similarly is where 

with gen. sr we have M. Ulmr { greft is qr^sr and thence mver. 
S. grft is Skr. vr(lt<g, Fr. gifitsi which is the S. obi form, since the 
effect of two st coming together is in this language to prevent 
the usual elision and form one strong sr. 

We thus see that most Mar. and S. masc. nouns in| and M. neuter 
nouns i are derived from Pr. nouns having a final er representing 
Skr. V or any other syllable. In the same way Skr. gfgr is Fr. 
8^ thence Sifsi and with the gen. ST for f 8Igvr the M. obi t 
so also M. UFg must be Fr. UTUlv, Skr. V!T|8) M. UIQ, Fr. 
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Bkr, In order that with the gen. er they may yield mwr or 
gTmT. Neuter is Skr. UfV and hence by the combination 
of »H»r + er we have ngw or nanrr. S. nro^must have been ww 
from myg and the aspiration being transferred to sr we have 
urefif which is the obi. form. Thus then those M. and S. maso. 
nouns in T and M. neuter nouns in ^ which take this oblique 
form were Fr. nouns in er representing a Skr. syllable ending in 
ST, mostly V. Now these vernacular nouns in f or f and u* or ^ 
which in Skr. have not a syllable like g or er at the end must 
have the ^ attached to them in the Pr. and Apbhr., as we have 
seen it was, to nouns in er which on that account have become 
nouns in sit or STT in the modern languages. 

‘rhose fern, nouns in er that have t or f for their S&m&nyarupa 
terminations must be Skr. and Pr. nouns in f or { as they are as 
a matter of fact ; as is Pr. or Skr. is Pr. 

and Skr. ; qwr, Skr. qiurtf, Pr. qi?* ;uftsT, Skr. Pr. ufteft ; 
«i<T, Skr. <trit, Pr. urdt; and a good many modern Tadbhavas 
such as ftg, gg, ftgg from itA, ft’ijit etc ; others that end in 
f and take these terminations were also originally nouns in f 
or t gs Skr. > 9 ]% and others. Some maso. nouns in f which 
form their obi. in this way must also be dj>rived from correspond" 
ing nouns in f , as f# is from the Skr. anu Pr. Norn. sing. 9^. 
And modern Tatsamas in f or f of course can only take this 
form. Similarly those nouns that form their oblique by taking 
^ and ^ must be originally nouns in g or 37. Modern Tatsamas 
ending in these vowels also take these forms. 

The fifth form has already been traced to the Pr. gen. of fern, 
nouns in 3IT, whence those nouns that take the form in M. must 
have been originally nouns ending in that vowel. Thus efig, 
Pr. ftwTT, Skr. ^fT; UTST—^kr. UTgr ( mod. Tad.); in®— mgr— • 
ingr;t(hiT — fihRsr — fin{TT;»(rH' orsftg — — ^fST;gisr — ^i|ii — ^grr; 
%sr— ^aTT—qiglT etc. All modern fern. Tatsamas in eir are inflect* 
ed in this way. From the fact that fern, nouns in f take eit for 
ihs pL obL it would appear that they were originally nouns in eiT. 
uMV we know must have been Skr. UlftsTT since the masc. is ifigg. 
Its gen. pi. in Pr. therefore was whence we have utvirt, 

hot lihe sing. obL which is the same as the nominstive is not 
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formed, as it should be, aooording to our theory. But, as obsaryad 
before, the Goan, and M&I. have faithfully preserved the <dd 
tradition here though the ordinary M. has lost it and is 'this 
instance applies the case terminations to the Norn, and not to 
special obi. form as the other languages do to a much greater 
extent. The Goan, and M&L SftmSnyarupa of is 414^ fifom 
Fr. gen. ylfg'atTT, the last two vowels combining into 7 and the f 
and into Otheij instances are Skr. anfr-UtSw, 

iTiyft-»rt%arr, i^-gfiNsr, the sing, 

obi. of wliich in the Goan, and M&l. are 9Tg%, env, <18^ etc. 
Similarly those fem. nouns that take this type of the obi. must 
have been nouns in en representing suoh*a syllable as VT. 
Thus M. is Pr. yi^au, Skr. and eiserr with the f or «r 

of the Gen. sing, is yrai% and with art of the pi. ytatutfr ; also 
3T5Jr3Tr or 37 a louse Skr. gjCT, fTna: - »< f ggr . The last 

and also have also the obi. form in 3, and 3l) . Several other 
nouns also, mase. and fem. ending in f and 37, have the f and ^ 
form of the obi. as well as the air or y and aif form. This arises from 
the practice of adding ^ or ^ optionally in the Pr. just £B there 
are some nouns which, as we have seen, end both in ar and air. 

In this way the several types of the M. sSmSnyarupa hrose 
from different sets of Pr. nouns, but it is not meant that all those 
nouns that in the present state of the languages take one or other 
of those types were derived from the corresponding Prakrit set. 
After the forms came into use, words— from foreign languages for 
instance — were introduced which cannot of course be traced to the 
Prakrit and those were assigned to some one form according to 
the gender in the first place and then to fancy or accident; there 
is no reason why yhnr should be for its oblique and not 

yVltit or Tier and not yRbdr: the tradition with regard to some 
Pr. nouns also must have been forgotten and then they also have 
been in the condition of these foreign nouns and must have been 
treated likewise ; and to a certain extent oblivion is the reason why 
we have two forms in the case of some nouns and no other. 

This then is clearly the origin of the oblique forms ; and all 
the facts, especially in the Marathi language, harmonise so 
completely with it that there can be no doubt whatever as to its 
truth. And no other case than the gen. would }iavo served ibf 
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pnrpoBo of reooDBiruotion. When a language is in an early stage 
of growth and case forms such as the loo. sing, are made up hy 
joining two words suoh as ‘a shining being* and v ‘this’ or ‘here*, 
imagination is wanted to connect the ‘here’ or ‘this* with the shipip g 
being, i. e. in the place of the shining being. But when a 
language has got the means of expressing the relation denoted by 
of, it is necessary that it shouldgbe used in connection with ihe 
new; post-position ; otherwise the sense would be incomplete. 
And thus in Skr., Pr. and the modem languages all such post* 
positions are appended to the gen. case. The gen. forms of nouns 
as they were in the Prakrits and the Apabhramta have descended 
to the Marathi onl/ somewhat phonetically altered, while the 
principal change that the nouns or crude forms have undergone 
is the loss of final sr or err answering to such a Skr. syllable as IT, V 
or sir when preceded by a dissimilar vowel, i. e. f orT ; while the 
other languages have, in most instances, taken this mutilated 
crude or nom. form as the base for all oblique cases, the M. 
confines it to its own place and uses the old gen. everywhere and 
without exception if we take the minor dialects also into consider* 
atlon. The other languages have of course, as has been shown, 
preseiwed this gen. in some oases and of them all the 8. in the 
largest number of instances. Some suoh as the H. and P. have 
generalised the pi. form of one set of nouns and use it for all. 
The M. cases are thus more difficult to the learner than those of tiie 
other languages, but that is a matter with which we are not 
concerned here. 

NBW Terminations in the vebnacjularb 

We will now proceed to the consideration of the new termina* 
tions. These have not necessarily sprvug up from independent 
worda We have seen that the old terminations auch as ihe n of 
the Instr. have been detached a..d constituted into post-positiona 
But the most common method the vernaculars have resorted to 
is to attach the case forms of certain words to the gen. of the 
nouna The aoo. and dat. terminations in the various dialects 
ase these * BE. iif , isl, Braj, B. %, it, O. ip, S. P. Wf, G. h, 
M. % m, and it used in poetry. Of these er has been discuased. 
The MAl* Shd Gohm haveeit for pronouns ahd the former v ftxt 
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iMMins «n4 tiM latter (Rf. Ehftndeiis has %, P. has frrf also for % 
Old Bengali has also a dative in 

R*m Bti e»f wjwieen 

Mah. Balop. L 

'The swan said to Taidarbhl with human speech/ 

THE OBIGIN (>F « IN THE VERNAOULAB TEBMINATIONB 

Here we see that a good many languages have the termination 
with an initial w. What is its origin ? Dr. Caldwell traces it to the 
Dravldian But in our whole inyestigation we have not yet 
met a Dravidian influence in the grammar of our languages. Dr. 
Trump derives the S. # and B. from The last may not 
unlikely have been derived from it, but the aspiration of the S. 
^ is not accounted for. Trump attributes it to the vowel ET ; but 
we have seen that in the old Pr. this goes out, leaving nothing 
but IS, f or N, i. e. the consonantal portion of it, which is subordi* 
nated to the vowel portion, leaves no trace. There is no other 
instance in which et is known to exert such an influence. The 
Hindi he also derives from RT and not But here tiie 
Anusvira is not accounted fdr and regarded as inorganic. Besides, 
as Mr. Beames remar)rs, RC is not a word likely to yield the 
sense of a dative. It is never used in Skr. or Pr. as equivalent to 

To be able to arrive at the probable or correct etymology of 
any of these terminations it is necessary to collect and compare 
any more ancient forms of it that may possibly be found. Now 
there are such forms in the case of the H. Esl and the Braj 4lf. 
The old H. poets often use E^, ^ and even ESTff ; for instance in 
Tulsidas’s BamSyana we have : — 

UI9 ESEEfl EET Snif I M EERt ^ Elff II 

'The sun and fire swallow all liquids. Nobody calls them 
stupid.' 

;LEniTsrrf^:>fitEid ET.«(t*fr.i VEiflk^Ef sntNg n 

‘He burned Kama but gave a boon to Rati ; this was an 
excellent act done by lite ocean of mercy.’ 

^ EHf .<ffE ifivfr II 
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*He gave various gifts to the monkeys and the Brahmans.’ 

'ifth <1^ tfW *15 • WIT WST «HT •• 

Troper seats were given to all : my mouth is one, how shall I 
relate the festivities ?* 

WT 3^ ST emri 

'Met Eaikayl again, but the agitatiton of the heart did not 
subside I ’ 

Now we have seen that often in the modem languages the f of 
older words is dropped ; and thus from we have and then 
^ or ^ by the usual rule that we have noticed in going over the 
vowel changes. From ^ the Mftlvanl and Goan. ^ is derived. 
The Vt and Wf are also traced to wr by Dr. Trump. But Mr. 
Beames derives them from ’arm-pit, side', which becomes 
inr and then Wf , and the anusv&ra he traces to the accusative 
and thus supposes ^ to be the original of ^ is preserved in 
the modern languages in the form of vm, but the farther change 
of fr to f in the sufBx he accounts for by considering it to be a 
later Tadbhava. And corresponding to these two forms he says we 
have the two forms of fsmr in the ordinary word H. 'a place* 
and Ip the f of wrt, aigi. I have no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Beames is altogether wrong in deriving <Kit eigf etc., and further 
on or (irf from fUfWTiT etc. S.> ch new expressions in 

ihe face of the many good old words existing in Skr. and Pr. could 
not have come in ordinary vernacular use. The B. tmu, •ibnu’, 
nDunr etc., which have led Mr. Beames to this etymology are 
manifestly new oombinations of 7 and uiu’. ^ and uiu, eft and ener 
like the barbarous compounds iienft. twft of Skr. and foreign 
wmrds derived by the Bengali in its poverty of the old Tadbhava 
‘element. Neither diould we derive the M. qv and later ftom 
in the face of the Fr. i|?er from Skr. uv or which we find 
everywhere in Fr. works. Nc *' as regards WN, in addition to the 
objeetion which Mr. Beames has not succeeded in answering, it is 
to be observed that the word is found nowhere used in that sense 
in old H., O. or M. literature and, that it might be the original of 
the dat. oase-aflSz in nearly all the languages, it is necessary that 
It should have been used extensively in Skr. or Pr. or in the odd 
literature of the modem lan|(uegea 
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One ohief and important eonroe of the modem oaee hae 
been overlooked by all those who have written on varnacular 
philology. The words most fitted to express case relations are the 
pronouns and the old Aryan case endings have properly been 
traced by comparative philologists to pronominal roots. Even in 
the vernacular speech of the day we use pronominal expressions 
when a simply general sense is wanted } as tfV ftltl 

*1 went to ( lit.) the here of Govinda, i. a to Oovinda’s place ; Hit 
em% Uft sit ‘1 sent my servant to your here’, i. a your 

place, ^ SStfivsH ngt nut flit *I went to Murlidhar's there’ i. e., 
^ace. These q^, qgf and ngt are really remnants of the old Pr. 
locatives of iqn ( in the forms f or er ) and nq[. If these were 
more extensively used, they would in the course oi time become 
terninations { and nf for nf|, the Pr. Apbbr. loc. of nq, has become 
a termination in H. as Ir flf nuT'I went to the there of the 
town’; nf ‘to him or for him.’ In the Apabhrathsa, 

according to Hemacandra, and (tRf were used as postpositions 
in the sense of ‘for’ ‘on account of’ as in the verse formerly given 
an Ac. These, as they are, app^ like 

instrumental plurals of the pronouns and mc^and they may be 
so really. The instr. and abl. may pass into the dat. and this into 
either. For, of the several relations denoted by the first two 
oases one is that between a cause and its effect or reason and 
conclusion, and a confusion between an antecedent cause or 
reason and the final cause or purpose is natural. This last is 
generally indicated by the dat. case. Even the English preposition 
'for' has (hese two sensea In the sentence, ‘I bought the book for 
my own use’, it signifies the purpose < and in such a one as ‘for 
this, let people beware’ it denotes an antecedent reason. In the 
same way or are in M. used in both these sensea In 
wnauw i i l iH qfntr anr ‘ I took so much trouble for him * it baa 
a dative sense and in uranff *itqr * for this, such a 

thing should never be done ’ it has an ablative sense. This foot 
must be borne in mind as we go on discussing the origin of the 
case forma and therefore may be instrumentala 

This explanation is supported by the fhct that another Apidiir. 
post-position in the seijle of * for * or 'on account of* gives by 
Hemacandra is nHei which is evidently tiie sing, instr. of wkr^ 
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a pOMMsive suffix to be hereafter mentioned. The pi. case forms 
maF become adverbs or postpositions as the Skr. ' slowly, ’ 
ift^and^: Tow’ and ‘high' which must originally have been 
instr. plurals. Another explanation of these forms is that they 
are derived from the Pr. gen. plurals %% and the 7 being 
ohangod to f. The gen. has all along been used in the sense of 
the dak In Skr. itself it is often so and in the Fr. it drove out 
the old dak altogether and was used instead. In old M. poetry 
the obi. form, which we have traced to the Pr. gen., is often used 
for this case or, since in the Apabhr. nouns the termination 
was used for loo. pi. also, the forms and are not unlikely 
-to be referred to that case. The loo. is another case which can 
readily be adapted to express a dat. acc. sense. Tulsidksa 
trequently adds ft to nouns to form this case. Thus—* 

^ wrom I 

‘ The god of love was afraid when he saw Rudra. ’ 

fmft WRtft sfTf I 

sw ^ fwf^ 3irf u 

‘Having restored JSnakI to RSma and bowing your head at 
his lotus feet and giving the kingdom to yoi'* son, go to a forest 
and adore Raghunitha.’ 

That these several oases may pass into the dak acc. is also 
proved by the fact that the forms of the Apabbrainsa gerund of 
infinitive of purpose, which has essentially a dative sense, are 
derived from them. Thus Hemacandra gives these terminations 
of the infinitive : as in^«nf ‘ for giving ' which is an acc. 

of the pot. part. %3Tsnc. ^ as in ‘ frr doing ’ in which the 
case termination is dropped, siuim as in iHivnf ' for breaking * 
which is the gen. pi of an-’ as in ‘ for enjoying ’ 

which is loo. sing, or pi. of Pr. for Skr. Thus then in 

idle Apabhraipiia pronominal forms bad begun to be used as post* 
.positions for expressing case relations. It is not unreasonable, 
therefore, to expect that we should find traces of the practice In 
our modem case forms and the forms themselves that were used 
in that dialeck 

«7 t A. O. BbaiHla*kal<s WeSke. V«L IV. 1 
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The Ai>abhraipds dst. postposition surTlves in the S. the 
aspiration is thrown on % so as to make it it and the following 
> vowel is dropped. We have already seen several instanoea of 
this prooess, but I will add dne or two more to the point. The Pr. 

where ’ is in the Ooan. and MftL itv, irit ‘ there ' tKr, eiff * here ' 
tv. Often the old f is dropped in the modern dialects and tiius 
we have from the B. %. The old H. termination vt is the Pr. 

‘ where, ’ so that originally the sense of nv vt was * R&ma’s 
somewhere. ’ ' Send to RSma's somewhere * and ' give it to R&ma’s 
somewhere ’ cime afterwards to mean ' send it to RAma ’ and 
‘ give it to R&ma. ' The g of the loo. is here dropped as is 
mostly the case in the pronominal locatives which in the modem 
languages as well as the Prakrit have become adverbs of place; 
such are trif relative 'where nit ' their Slit' here ' and srtt 
' where ' (interrogative) which have become sivf, ngt* Vgt and Wt 
and in Tulsld&s siti ng and Vt. Sometimes the g is preserved in 
the current speech as in Vgt or Vtf H., sitt, Vgi G-. The other dat. 
termination the origin of ^ or is either the ablative or 
genitive form of since was in Apabhr. the termination of 
both these oases. The O. ^ is another form of this The M. 
t is from the Apabhr. nft as % from itit. The B. has th|jB affix 
also used principally in the case of inanimate oreaturea 

»w3n#OTnifiitnn^tgnTgt«n 

' There is smell to smoke and from that harm to the eye results. ' 

n|l^f%gvf99l 
' The lion said to him. ’ 

Thp 8. has it also. 

‘ He went for hunting. ' iWt gw * went 

On a travel. ' 

The P. ing like the H. nf is from (nl¥ ' there. ’ 

The M. gr is to be connected with similar terminations in its 
own dialects and the other languages. Ehftndetl has H. 
possesses a post-position giv or P. gf , S. gig all in the — wsf 

of ' for, ’ Bra). ^ or ^ ' up to. * The old H. poets have also ^ or 
grt in the sense of tiie M. gt i. e ‘ to ' or ' at vrr ggi(if 
* again and again they fall at her feet ; ’ ggrg gqnf 
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' joyfully be arose and pressed him to his bosom. ’ Then there 
are other forms In all the languages from m. Goan has insfl in 
the sense of *to ’ or ‘ with as mlr tnifr 3tg<r‘ speak to or with 
me. ’ H. 9ir ' up to P. 9*r ' near, to ' ; snnT ' from oontaot with;' 
ft ‘ on Booount of ; ’ B. ‘ for, on account 

of. ’ In 0. and H. poetry Qift or tn# are used in these sensei 
and M. has 9ppr or alsa 

All these forms are derived from the old Skr. root on to adhere 
or stick. The past pass. part, of this is Fr. This, like 
many similar participles, is made the base of verbal forms in 
Pr. and we have gnsnf = uurtl * adheres, sticks. ’ From this 
we have 9isr4- j-g M. G. B. by the usual rules, but S. generally 
and H. sometimes do not lengthen the preceding vowel when one 
c! the two consonants is dropped and we have (Piq; and tniUT, 
though is also used in the latter, There is another form 
tnuui^ofthis root which is made up according to the 10th 
Conjugation or which is properly the causal and, when the 
termination is dropped as is often the case, we have ttPlf and by 
the elision of et the root becomes ^ and thence, by the usual 
introduction of g or g, m or tng. Now ^eir exists in the Goan, 
and in the S. while M. has These mean ‘ to make to 

adhere, ’ * apply, ' ‘ bring in contact. * i^'rom and 9lgsiT or 
9rg91 all the forms we have above notice' have originated, inf, 
sn^IgT are absolutives as also M. while the other 
M. form 9nff is the loc. sing, of the no*'n nig ' contact ' or 'near* 
ness. ’ The Braj, ^ must be from the old Apabhr. abso., tnt of 
9lg(. The M. dat. ^ must be from such a form as ' having 
apidied ’ or ‘ for applying, ' since the final 7 of terminations is 
dropped in this language as in fensT ‘ tongues ’ from (Srsur. 

The dative pi. termination gt reprecents an euphonic change 
of sr necessitated by the preceding anusvlra. Instances of this 
change of 9 to g have been Tiven in a previous lecture. Cit. hai 
both gr and *9r. This gf is by some traced to the •} of the Pr. gen. 
pi, as 9 to the fg of the gen. sing. The Cit. however has gr or «gT 
in tiie pi. while gr alone is the sing, termination and the sameness 
ofihesing. and pi. terminations is the great peculiarity of the 
modem dialect, whence the Cit. gr is a form of gr and if so, then 
if mgst bg SQ ip the standard Marathi alsQ, 
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Hr. B^amea thlLks the O. % to be originally # and thus to 
belong to the olass of te. 'ninatione we bare just examined, the 9 
being changed tow. Ihave nc*’ eatiefled with this derivation as iherf 
is no oorroboratiye evidenoe,‘b4‘''mgh the ohange of 9 to w is not 
impossible or unexampled. The gen. termination dl-ifi’-it in this 
language is derived from the oldApabhraihia termination <19, by 
the elision of ths initial 9, as will be hereafter showa In the 
same manner the it of the aoc. dai must have been derived from 
the Apabhr. dat. post-position ntt9, which, as I have already 
observed, is the /nstr. of 99 . The last 9 of this is changed to 
an anusvftra, as that of is, and, just as this becomes 90)9 

becomes 99 and by the loss of 9 , Or the process which in the 
Apabhr. led to the formation of 9^9 irom 99 may have been 
resorted to when 99 became 9 in the G. and thus 9 is the instru- 
mental or locative of the gen. 9 or its obi. form. But the 
anusvftra of it which is lost in the G. instr. would show that it is 
derived directly from 999. P. g may likewise be referred to a 
a form 9C^, the abl. of 99. 

The Obigin of 9 in the Vernacular Terminations 

In H. the termination 9 is applied in a dative sense to nouns 
governed by verbs denoting speaking 999t 9199% 9gi ‘ Tfae^ king 
spoke to tbe Brahman. ’ It is used in the sense of the instr., 

9T9T ‘ He cut off his head with a sword, 

Bukminl's marriage with Sri Ersnaoanda to(dc 
place; * and in that of the abl. y99r 999 9199989% <^99T ' These 
words fell from the mouth of the Brahman. ' In Braj, we have 
9t for %, as 941^'Hi 9199 9t9V 91% ‘ Eabir came and said to 
me 899T ‘ He should get it explained from tbe guru.' 

In old H. also it is used in the form of In old M„ as I have, 
already remarked, we have in the sense of the modern dat. 
aco. 9 as 5 — 

(1) 9R«%9T#9^l9iih%ll 

Jfiftn. 1—141. 

‘ Sftrhgadhara was charioteer to Arjuna. * 

(2) 49T8TlFt%8rn99il%ll 

, II-IO. 

* Thou liast made a song for Oapdhftrvaq, ‘ 
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( 3 ) ^ ^ I 

IT <T(f^ #0^ IfiNt II 
wm ^ wWWWn I 

vrnNf cnr^tl II 

Rakmi^ Svayaipvars 1—82. > 

“He gave that salvation to Putan& which he did not gave to 
YaeiodS and Devakl. His gifts to friends and foes are alike. 
How shall I describe his bounty ? “ 

(1) »rtt«^8i^»nt^?Rwi%rtffOTilqifiirii 

Jllfin. 1-171. 

' It is necessary in the battlefield to see with whq^ I should 
fighi’ 

(2) art WT I (ft I II 

Jfian. 1-176. 

*Arjuna was looking at the whole force with an agitated heart.' 

( 3 ) awflr i » 

Jiisn. n-27. 

‘And the interest of the future life will be lost along with those 
of this ! ' 

In these last three examples iff has the wmse of an instrumental. 
We do not now use it in the sense in which it is used in the last 
two passages and say ftxnft VTgift and aifftg. In the 

Salsette dialect, however, # has these senses and also that of i^n 
abl. as that of nfti# ‘He came from the village.' 

Now we see that the old M. poets do not make a distinction 
between the iff, which corresponds to our modern 9, and that 
.whidi even now we use in the sense of ‘with*. They all use it in 
ottier senses in which it is used in H., but not in the M. of the 
day. The Salsette dialect, iwever, agrees with the H. in its use 
of this affix. H. uses ft in one case Tfift eigr in which lye use fr, 
as ivr<r Some of these circumstances favour the supposi* 

tion tbi^t the origin of the M. dative affix er is the same as that of 
•H^ft and M. iff. O. poetry has this in the form of |f or eft as 
4|j i e i liie ft iiHfttft Declare war with Qyjareti/ S. bps ft 
In the sepse pf vritft. ' » 
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All thew tun derived from tiie word As is usual, it is In 
modern vernaoulare changed to 4 and thus we have and with 
tha^'instr. afBz no have the of the M. poets. I have In 
a former lecture given a great ittany instances in which a is dis> 
solved into v, which combines with the preceding vowel into ill. 
We thus get the old H. ^ and the Braja when er and W form sil, 
while in G. the resulting vowel is ^ in Another change of ir 

that we have noticed is its loss of the labial element and reduction 
to a vowel and anusvSra, wherefore the word becomes ^ or fnr. 
Thence the ww pas^s off into 7, as we have several times noticed, 
and so we have w, which with the snnsv&ra dropped is the H. %. 
The Vis sometimes, as we have seen, changed to fas in TIV from 
fm-nv and 80 we have the M. iff. Sometimes V does not take the 
place of the elided consonant and the vowels are combined, 
whence we have the S. itt. Now the original sense of this word 
Is with, but this with expresses many relations, the differences 
between which become wider in the course of time and thus the 
word mr has come to signify ‘to, according to, with ( as an instru- 
ment) and from’. 

This instr. termination ^ (sing. }iff (pi.) M., 4 H.,^ F. £ave been 
traced by Mr. Beames to 9 nr which are forms of or ^ eta 
derived from the root im. One great objection is that this 
derivation does not account for the anusvftra of 4 or His 
argument is that the old (HT of the instr. having been reduced to 4, 
there was no other instrumental case to furnish the v of the 
modem instr. ; but in the Apabhr. according to Hemacandra 
both thsse forms existed and the instance he gives is 
it vff ffueji ff4<|gr mshwIoi i 
ifisr araiff wv »itw H 

‘By counting ( again and again ) [ the number of] days which' 
were mentioned to me 1^^ my beloved when he set out on his 
travels [ the skin of] my fingers has worn away by the naiL* 
Here and vivr are instances of the instrumentaL The 

first two are expressive of the agent in the passive oonstroctian 
and the third of the simple instrument ; so that the qer or W of the 
Instrumental must have descended to the vemaculara Again Mr. 
Beames says that the old -H. poets do not use the instr. in K ; bat 
the oldest M. poet Jiinetvara does use it ip sopif cases, ]9|| 
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ftgent instrumental is very often that which ends in itt but 
instances of the use of which is another form of it, also ocenr. 

Aa:— 

^ srnrain^ i 

JfiSn. 13-197. 

‘Or whether he is going away by the wind.’ 

Jh&n. 13-214. 

'Appears as if it will go away by the wind.’ 

JnSn. 13-280. 

‘As the dumb may be said to have assumed silence deliberately.’ 

g II 

iqin^ ii 

JiiSn. 13-347. 

'He is not oppressed by heat or does not shiver by cold and is 
not terrified by anything that takes place.’ 

Here are instances of the instr. both indicative of the agent 
and of the simple instrument, but the termination is instead 
of Besides these there are instances of the instrumental in if 
of pronouns as bdr Jfi&n. 13-200 ‘ By this standard *, bifit 
13*244 ‘By which satisfaction’, tlvl 18-1147 ‘By that grace.’ 
Now I have stated my view in the last lecture that it is a double 
instrumental, the first part being of the old instrumental in ipT 
or itV, and the second part (t* to which that qor is reduced. Now 
instead of if, the instr. i is added here. The instr. f represents the 
fcr of the Apabhr. instr. in fer, which we have in such forms as 
grttar mentioned by Fischel. Hindi poets as a rule indicate the 
agent instrumental by the oblique fornr., but Surdas uses the form 
ending in lit or also. 

qg afbrr ngt ^ II 

Snrs&gar, pada 12, page 212.' 

'Kftnha said, ‘'There is no other Ood besides the mcttiM»in 
Gk)vardhan." * Taking it to be ihe truth the king of mountains 
was regarded by the cowherds as a great God. ' 


1 Luoknow Ediiq 1874. 
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' {b agent instrumental in i%. 

n«s vieiaerT \ 

^ iSift en5r Binni 

SurB&gar, pada 24, page 254. 

The manifested form with the thousand arms stretched out was 
seen by all ; with taste the mountain taking hold of every thing 
by his hands etc.* 

Here is tl^ instrumental. 

enf^ ewgi m O # i 

Surs&gar, pada 44, page 257. 

'Disrespeot of the Lord has been shown by the cowherds ; show 
te them the fruit of it. ’ 

qe? e«nB wrti fnwiwT flfhft I 

SursSgar, pada 29, page 255. 

'Today a certain dream was shown me by a Being.’ 

Here is agent instrumental. 

The Ablative termination in M. is M&l. Cit. if or qnA' 
( from «twr and rff ), Sals, fig, G. <ift, 8. Hi at, P‘. 

H. %, Braj. K H. dial, sfif, B. ^ R. The Sindhi ITT is the Fr. and 
Apabhr. abl. ^ of iinCi the aspiration being thrown on T?, as in 
the case of the dat. # and the other instances formerly given ; 
so that the S. abl. etymologically means ‘from his somewhere.’ 

and ITT are from the Ap. ^ abl. pi. In the same way nt is the 
old abl. (Tfi and Hi, the abl. pi. H^ of Hf, in both of which the 
aspirate is elided but in the F. ili it is compounded with the 
preceding H. TheformTiiirfToftheG. andF., and H. dial, and 
tile Cit. if are derived from hI¥* the loo. sing. Pr. and Ap. of HH 
with the aspiration thrown on H. 

The differences between some of the significations of the 
different cases are, as 1 have already observed, so minute that 
they frequently run into one another and when on account of 
this resemblance, one case form becomes identified with another 
case, it afterwards acquires senses more widely different from its 
original. Thus It gTHfr ITTTT lIlTriT# i. e. (lit) 'The book 
met me in vicinity of B&mft’, easily passes into llimiTiH f^STlt 
'met me from R&m&’, i. e. 'got&om Bftmft.’ And the B,ini*i HQI 
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Wi’ ^ORJW ifl generally considered equlvaleAt to *I got it from 
the master’, though ^ is like qr^ff a loc. form meaning ‘in the 
▼ioinity of.’ Thus the old loo. meaning ‘in that’ was used as 
at postposition and thence came to mean ‘from that.’ Or the 
transition is first from the loc. to the dat., which I have spoken 
of, and thence to the causal abl. and afterwards to the local abl. 
The Braj. and P. It is from the Apabhr. affix (s=for) mentioned 
before in which we have an instance of this passage of the dat. 
into the abl., as illustrated before in the M. postposition friif. 
In M., S. and B. g has preserved the dative sense. B. has the abl. 
It also, though some grammarians do not give it, but its sense 
is that of causal abl. or instr. as 

‘ Became glad on account of the length of its horns. ’ 

iTTgnt ^tplT itg I 

‘From that there is harm to the eye. ’ 

Of a different origin are the M. g? and frg and the B. 

The first gsT Mr. Beames, following Lassen, traces to (he and 
of the Pr. from a fusion, as it is called, of both, out of which 
aros^f^, and, the gf being lost, the form is g<T. In a similar 
way may be traced to though jt>' independent existence 
would make the supposed fusion a fiction. M. however has no 
instance of the loss of finals and the preservation of but the 
chief objection to this derivation is the want of corroborative 
evidence. It is possible, but there is nothing to make it certain 
or even probable. Mr. Beames quotes passages from Oanda in 
which and occur in the sense of ‘ from. ’ But they may 
be derived from the present participle. The B. abl. affix flflt is 
the loo. of the present participle of ft, t.orresponding to M. ftnf, 
which has the sense of the Skr. loc. absolute as in tft vflv 

cnmf ift ^ ‘ while I was doi. g he went away. ’ In B. too this 
loo. has the same sense as ^ ^ ^ ' work while it is daf’.* 

In H. also it is used in the same sense : gP[gT tPIT ) itt 
ittr ItT %’ ‘ looking at the door what did he find ? he found that a 
lion was lying dead ( lit. what is there,- a lion lying dead):‘ 

‘She told it to her friend immediately 
after dawn ( lit, after it had dawned ). * 

M tfUO.Bhaadarini»aWori».Tei.rr.) 
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In this sense as ia that of the Skr. loo. absolute, the action 
denoted by the present pa’^ioiple is made the starting point of 
another action. ‘ My doing ’ in the first instance was the Btarip 
ing point of his going. And herein is the germ of an ablative. 
In H. flit is sometimes used in this sense as ‘ outside 

of the house, from the house. * 

In the B. <1^ the original sense is ‘the tree being 
tiiere, a fruit fell. ’ The M. is the absolutive of ^ and equi- 
valent to ‘ bbving become * which yields an ablative sense 
more directly. The V is sometimes dropped and the termination 

itself is attached in this sense to eft * in ’, W ‘ above ' and 
qro * side ’ to signify ' from in ’, ‘ from above ’, ‘ from the side ' as 
ivhp, and which are the ablative affixes used in oases 
when cannot be applied ; and 3;iT is sometimes affixed to 

nouns in er directly and not to the oblique form, as entST. 
Thus*rtqT|^ means lit. ‘ the village having been, he came. ’ 
The M&l. is the absolutive of anr instead of gt. The H. has 
been explained. 

We have seen that in the course of the development of our 
modem languages the genitive which even in Skr. expressed 
relation in general was used for the dative and sometimes for 
other cases also. The dative thus went out of use and, to express 
the relations which it indicated, various new suffixes, given and 
explained above, were brought into use and the old genitive being 
attenuated was felt to be too weak to express the usual genitive 
relation and it was adapted to serve as the base of all oblique 
cases to which the newly constituted terminations were append- 
ed. The relation of possession as well as other genitive relations, 
such as that of a thing and the material of which it is made, had 
thus no special expression left for them. In Skr. such relations 
are indicated, besides the genitive case, by adjectives formed from 
the name of the possessor, material etc. by the addition of speci- 
fic terminations and from these mostly the genitive terminations 
in the modern languages are derived and consequently are 
adjectival in their nature and agree with the gender of the 
thing possessed or made. The genitive terminations are as 
follows *— 
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M. # p. ^r— 

G. 

a B- irorifT 

H. j O. r 

In the first lecture I have remarked that in the third stage of 
the development of Sanskrit the nominal style came into use 
instead of the verbal style or fiuent style. When the language 
was in this condition, adjectival forms expressive of possession 
or other relations came into use instead of the genitive case and 
sttoh forme, as : 

* the house belonging to him, ’ 

WW: ‘ the pupil belonging to me, ’ 

iWtfhn' ‘ the female friend belonging to thee,’ 
came into use instead of ‘ his home, ' nrr ‘my pupil,’ 

nv ‘ thy female friend. ’ When the use of such adjectives 

became general the real genitive case, so far as it expressed posses- 
sion and such other relations between nouns, was driven out and 
adapted to express the various other relations mentioned bef(»e. 
Thus then we find that the case forms expressive of possession 
and other relations mentioned in the vernaculars are of an 
adjeetival character. It is, however, curious to find that in our 
seven modern languages they are deriv'>d from seven different 
forms in Sanskrit and Prakrit. 

The M. ^ ^ must be traced to the which certain 
indeclinables take in Sanskrit as fgur or 3nin'‘of this place,’ 
nsmr ‘ of that place, ’ or ‘ of what place. ’ fgnr or eigni 
must by the usual rules be changed to fgsi, ((W; to gTViV; 
or to ^ or or is is 

is This W was generalised and gradually 

came to be applied to all uouns to indi. ale possession and other 
relations. 

The G. are derived from the Sanskrit termination 

ner, which is applied in the sense of possession to indeclinables 
expressive of time, such as ‘ of this day, ’ fgRfiin ‘ of the 
present time, ' widnH ‘ of evening time, ’ fMlR ‘ of the olden time ’ 
etc. This was generalised and Hemacandra gives nor as a noun 
expressive of ‘something related to 'or ‘belonging to ’in his 
^ammfur of the Apbbr, dialect. Ip the lipe of tiie Terse of 
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PreinftnandaiT4^f9f9f|l#9p^ ‘the agony of separation afi9ioi» * 
and in the expressions prerviously given, such as ^nnr, and 
(ivO# >lf| wn %T etc., this ROT remains, it will be seen, unchanged 
and in this form it is often used* in G. poetry. By the dropping 
of the consonant R, it is reduced to emr or snr and thence to R, 
which with maso., fern., neut. terminations becomes 

4 . 

The S. ^ are derived from the Sanskrit possessive termi- 
nation applied ito a great many nouns and all pronouns, as 
Rtfhr belonging to him, belonging to the house, 

belonging to or living in Gonarda. Dr. Trump assigns a different 
origin to this Sindhi which, as well as the etymologies of 
the corresponding possessive terminations existing in other 
cognate dialects, hardly bears examinatiou. 

Another way of expressing possession is furnished by deriva- 
tives of the root Q? ' to do or make. ’ The roar of a lion is his 
or act. The roar of a lion is a or lion act, i. e. it is some- 

thing which belongs to the lion. The word therefore is ad^- 
ed to express ' something belonging to one. ’ Now this is in 
the Pr. reduced to isr, as the of to hr, and the of aRvni’ 
to VT. From this %T, we have which means ‘ something 
belonging to one ’ or ‘ his property. ’ Madayantikft in the Mila* 
timftdhava calls her body Makaranda’s or since he had 
saved it from the mouth of a lion. Hemacandra gives ^ as a 
noun in the Apahhr. dialect expressive of the thing connected 
with another. The instance he gives is 

Rent ‘ From whose mouth grass falls down in consequence of the 
roar which is the hRer of the lion. ’ He also gives in his grammar 
of the principal Prakrit as a termination having the sense of 
possession as in ' yours ’ like ROT. Thus then which was 
first a noun came to be used as a postposition express|ye of 
possession and was used as such in the principal Prakrit and by 
the G. and H. poets : 

Tulasi. 

‘ 1 am the stick of the blind [ women ] and the wealth pf n 
wehklwomau).’ 
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5fir sinit « 

S&malBd&B. 

' If tho oomtnand of the lord is received. I will dry up the 
whole ocean. ’ 

One of Eablra’e SfikhI is — 

%ft 5ft OTH' ^te|i ^3T unr i 
W stfiwr antrt^ ^4^^ inf sroii 

' A dog enters a room [ made up ] of mirrors and runs about 
and, seeing his own image, he barks and barks until he dies. ’ 

^ere is another instance : 

*1 put down from head the parcel containing nectar. To whom- 
spever I say that I am one, to me he speaks in return two or four.’ 

Here we have as a possessive postposition. Similarly in 
Tulsid&s’s B£m£yana we have * give us news 

about Bibhlsana, ’ where also vre have the same postposition. 
When the initial v is dropped we have which we find in the 
Hindi ^ And ilfT as in Kabir’s SakhI, 

‘If you want me, give up the desire for everything else; 
become mine and you will have everything else with you. ’ 
qr is the general postposition in the B. as ‘ of sin, ' i>ei^r ‘ ot 
God, ’ ntf ‘ of a house. ’ 

Prof. Hbrnle and Mr. Beames derive the sufSx ^ from the 
Skr. pa st - part. ^ which they say is r* daced to and thence 
to %f. But I have not met with a trace of as the Fr. form 
of The usual form of ii Is f%3T or Besides, the T of 
is inorganic, being simply a euphonic augment Such a 
euphonic augment cannot persist throughout centuries ae the q of 

has done until it was perpetuated in the form of qr in the B. 
Besides, is, as we have seen, used as a noun in the sense of 
property. There is no indication that a past pass, part can be so 
need. It may be used as an abstract noun, as <Riq in the sense of 
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‘going.' So may at the best acquire the sense of 'doing', but 
the transition of 'doing' to ‘property’ is hardly possible. 

Another derivative of the root '9 has also supplied the vema- 
oulars with a termination expressive of the genitive sense) and 
that is A good many words in Sanskrit have this 9^ appended 
to them such as 'bringing fame’, 'obedient,' fiNsT 

'servant', ‘the sun,’ 'a writer’, etc. The original 

sense is 'one who do^ the thing’ expressed by the nouns to which 
qsT is appended, but the derived senses are many, such as cause, 
habit, obedience and any other relation into which the doing of 
a thing brings one with anotiier. When the particular nature of 
this relation is left out of sight, the general sense is ‘related to’ or 
‘belonging to.’ Thus URTT originally meaning 'the maker of 
light’ comes to denote 'belonging to light’; a certain person who 
is or the doer of the writing is a person related or belong* 

ing to the writing. Thus ^ came gradually to signify a 
genitive relation like the termination fu', <7, ?PT etc., noticed 
above. In the Marathi ^ is applied in ordinary use to the 
name of a place to denote 'one residing in it’ or generally 
‘belonging it it’ as ‘belonging to Eitl’, 'belonging to 

Poona.’ Instances of this ^ occur in the old Hindi poets; thus 
inTulsidSs’s lUmfiysns we have — 

!T I 

B&lak. 

'I will not set aside the advice of NSrada. ’ 

5^ ^ WI I 

( Ditto ). 

‘Again and again reflecting in her mind she (Firvatl) assumed 
the form of Slt&. ’ 

(Ditto). 

‘I did not obey the word of Samkara.' 

’iRgnT 13 3W ^ 1 

"Oh Bharadvaja, h$ai 'pow anoihsr reasop for the bitth Of 

B&ma.’ 
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In Ksbir too we meet this termination as in s — 

^ ^ ^ g;? I 

Kabir’s RlimainT, l-4th Chaupai. 

' Then the mother was asked by Brahma “ who is thy husband 
and whose wife art thou. " ’ 

Here we have or in which we have the feminine 
of the termination In Sanskrit 7TT is almost as much used 
as after nouns and the signification is similar. This tSIT is 
sometimes used in the Bengali in a genitive sense as in 
‘ of your honour, ’ arnrew ‘ of to-day, ’ ‘ of yesterday. ’ 

From 1ST, when the initial consonant is dropped, we have the 
Oriya genitive suffix eiT as in ^ITT, while ^ gives us the mT of 
the Hindi g^nTT ‘ yours, ’ fRiTT * ours ’ and of the Guj. Rlfl ‘thine,’ 
wnrt ‘ yours, ' Rirt ‘ mine, * amiTf ‘ ours. ’ 

Another derivative of the root the past pass. part. 
changed to <S3r in the Prakrit, has been appropriated in Hindi 
to express genitive relations. As the obi. form has been deter- 
mined to be a remnant of the old genitive, the appended to it 
must mean ‘ done of ( by ) the thing or person’ denoted by the 
obi. form. The idea of ‘ a thing done by .e ’ passes easily into 
a thing belonging to one. ‘ a poem composed by 

a Pandit ’ becomes easily wsr e. the poem of a Pandit. 

The terminations (CT, # exist in old Hindi along with %Tr, 
and »T, »fr. 

The easiest explanation of the Panjabi appears to be 

that, like the Hindi they are derived from the past 

pass, part of gr ' to give ’ in the for'*, of tpr made up on the 
analogy of ^ from 9. Other explanations may also be given. 
It may be said that the fl-fi f the Marvari dialect and certain 
O. and H. pronouns, which, results from the Sanskrit was 
changed to or gT-^, as these consonants are frequently 
confounded with each other ; and thence it-lft or gT-# passed 
into or gr-^. The Sanskrit suffixes used by the vernaculars 
to express genitive relations must have a final V added to them, 
since, like augmented nouns, the maso. nom. sing, ends in ^ or 
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91? and iihe feminine in f. Thus for the original of the M. 
wo must have f«?9f, for the G. ?ITO, for S. eft-eft 

for H. and for old H. and %<t and for 

et^ VTV and for ^ In the fourth lecture 1 have given 

several instances of the addition of e> to all sorts of nouns and 
a^ftedthrea 

The new loc. termination in H. are V, Braj. Ir and^, I*, ft, S. It, 
0. 1#, If. 3l(?f and B. ft. The forms with an initial *? are derived 
from the Skr. nef which has undergone several transformationa 
In oM H. and G. poetry it occurs in the forms of fflffr and lift 
etc., as 

Tulsi., Bsla-E. 

* Siva resolved in his mind. ‘ 

it (ft TT# ft ftff I 

( Ditto ). 

* Those were safe at that time whom Raghuvlra protected. ’ 

( Ditto ). 

‘ Once in Tret&yuga ’ 

gft ffft gfg I 

* He announced the intelligence in the palace. 

ft ^Rr«ft ififtt I ^ swtlR II 
Frem&nand’s Sud£m&nuip Caritra. 

* 0 Sudfima, I have gone through ten incarnations on this earth. ' 
wftf sfTg* I 

* Everybody fled to Soraths. ’ 

The Braj. It is from nrfft, the f being elided and e?? and f com* 
bining into ft, while in the S. and H. ft they form if. In the G. 
ifT the whole (ft of iTr(ft is dropped. in(ft is loo. sing, of nig for ftnr. 

The P. and B. ft is from ffftf, the loo. of Ag, or ftfft which we haive 
noticed as an Apbhr. dative postposition. 

H. ft is from Skr. which first becomes then and 
then ^ or <fg, and the loo. of dig is CTfft or gft which is its shoiten* 
ed form. CTfr is used as a post-position in H. and ^ and gfgft, 
the loo. forms, in G;Uu?^ M. respectirely. The forms gfift and If 
Ooour in old H. poets, as 
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Tulsi, B&la-K. 

* Ssmbhu went to Agsstya. ' 

I 

Tulsi. 

‘ The monkey went to B&ma. ’ 

The M. 3lhT is from Skr. aWT*' and its initial W is dropped after 
a dissimilar vowel as in?f^ etc. 

New Vebbal Forms 

We will now briefly examine the reconstructed verbal forme. 
We have observed that the materials out of which the case forms 

constructed are not only independent words having, as in an 
earlier stage of a language, specific significations, the combina- 
tion of which nearly constitutes the idea required to be expressed, 
but also independent case forms and existing terminations which 
have acquired a specific sense Thus when the terminations came 
into use for both numbers of the cases, the B. and the O. have had 
recourse to the use of independent words such as ‘ a row 

and WW* a measure or class, ’ ‘ all ’ etc. to express plurality, 

while the G. emidoyed the already existing plural termination 
art ; and such forms as and loc am ^ abl. were used to 
express case relations and afterwards grew into terminations 
when their etymological sense was forgotten. We have also seen 
that, as in the case of the new words that come int'' a language, 
the new forme at first express inadequately the sense they are 
designed to convey, but in the course of time imagination and 
usage give them a definite signification ; or like words the forms 
come by natural transitions to express different relations firom 
those they did before. Thus it was that the abl. ^ and the loc. 
isilf or became dat. affixe*- or the loo. of the present participle 
came to express an abl. relation. 

We find these principles at work in the reconstruction 
of the verb also ) and there too you will meet with verbal forms 
made tip by applying the old personal and other terminations 
to new baews which are adjectival in their nature or by adding 
verbal forms to them or by appending independent words. The 
89 ( R. O. Bbandatkat's Works, VoL IV. ] 
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M., S., B. and O. make up some of their tenses and moods in the 
first way ; the others do not. We will first examine these. The 
hades for their formation are as a matter of course the participles 
that have come down from the Prakrits and there are no other. 
These are the present, past and the potential participles which 
are, as I have just said, adjectival in their nature. Since an 
adjective must agree with the noun which it qualifies in number 
and gender, our new verbs must express both these and the person 
of the nominative. The old verbal forms examined in the last 
lecture express, as Ibkr. and Pr. verbs do, only the number and 
person because they have descended to us from those languagea 

In the modern dialects those adjectives only that end in ^ or 
SIT agree with the noun to which they are referred, t. e. take ihe 
fern, termination ^ when the noun is feminine and the plural 
ones when it is plural, as cnaST*^ UHCT M. H. ' a black horse,’ 
‘ a black mare,* ui%' ' black horses,’ 

Similarly, Q. and S. When the qualified 
noun is in an abl. case, sing, or pi., these adjectives take the obi. 
sing, form vnsqr M., ^ H., 

H. Hindi has no obi. form for other nouns than those 
which end in eiT and hence in the adjective remains 

unchanged. 

Adjectives wiih other endings are not thus inflected as ^RTW 

etc. M. H,; while in the 

B. and O. no adjectives whatever. 

Here then we see that, like nouns in att-eiT, adjectives also 
with those endings have preserved the old terminations Kow 
the three participles I have mentioned end in eiT or arising 
from the original afSx 7, wherefore they must be inflected. In 
M. and Q., however, under certain circumstanoes the present 
participle ends in 3T and therefore is not inflected. The old 
Present has in M. acquired (mother sense whence a new one came 
into use, the forms of which are as follows ’ — 



Sing. 

PI. 

let pers 

^ or ?ff— t 

wwit 

2nd pers. 

Her 

ewnt 

3rd pers. 
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These are made up by adding the terminations expressive of 
gender and person to the prea part, which is With the fern. 
l| this becomes but there is another form in Ir which appears 
to have been arrived at thus : for )--'e 5 T?ra'— 

of fom.“^io«) — The neuter form is These three 

forms are used in the sing, while the gender is neglected in the pi. 
There is however such a form as qifHjid used for the 3rd pers. pi. 
in the pure Deccan in which «;<(4iin is the fcm. pi. of To 

these adjectival bases are appended the personal terminations of 
the old Pres, for the two numbers, which, you will remember, are 
3rd pers. sing, f, pi. (T ; 2nd pers. sing. 7, pi. eg; 1st pers. sing, t, 
pL 

In the 1st pers. sing, of the new present the t of the let pers. 
sing, is represented by the oharaoteristic anusvSra, the vowels 
expressive of gender necessitating the elision of g. In the pi. 

and ^ become by combination tgfnt. The 2nd pers. sing, has 
the fr of the old Pres, and the pi. the en' which with the V forms 
nr, to which however an inorganic anusvSra is added by 
some. The 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination, the 
adjective in its own form expressing that idea, while in the pi. 
the ft of the old Prea is added. 

In these forms we see that the g of thi aom. which is dropped 
in ordinary nouns and adjectives is retained and we have gifnl 
but not eiHitit. 

In the Goan, and Mftl. the gender is not attended to and the 
forms are the same for all. This arises from the use of the un- 
augmented participle and not TTfter which retains the inflec- 
tions. The forms are *— 


1st pers. 

Sing. 

tS^orfter MM. 

Goan. 

2nd pera 

<6^ Mai. 

Goan. 

Srd pers. 

Mai. 

Gk>an. 

Istpera 

PI. 

Mai. 

vmta’ Goan. 

2ndi>era 

cmmMai. 

Goan. 

3rd pera 

Mai. 

Goan. 
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The terminations are those of the old Prea of Intransitiye 
roots in tiiese dialects, i. e. the real Pr. terminations without the 
transitive or Parasm. augment The Snd pera pL V, which 1 
have traced to the Pr. fnsT, is peculiar to the Qoan. and Mftl. and 
it is not altogether absent from the ordinary M. In the Isk pera 
sing. Mfil. we have the old t from ^ distinct and not reduced to 
an anuBvSra as in the standard dialect and also the Goan. 

A process the reverse of that observable in M. as regards tiie 
change in the sense of verbal forms has taken place in the 
O. and B. The old Pre& in M. has acquired the sense of the Past 
Habitual and the forms made up by appending the old termina- 
tions to the pres, park express present time, but in the O. and B. 
this new Present of the M. expresses habitual past action and 
the old Pres, retains its present signification. In H. too the 
pres. part, used alone has the signification of the Past Habitual. 

The reason why forms expressive of present time have come 
to denote past time is to be sought for in that natural use of the 
Pres, which is called Historic Present. A man in narrating a 
story transports himself for the sake of vividness into tSat time 
when the actions are supposed to have taken place and speaks of 
them as if they were present : and when this habit becomes general 
in a language, the fact of such am imaginary transfer is forgotten 
and the Present Tense becomes Past Tense. We have many 
instances of this use of the Skr. Pres, in such books as the Paica- 
tantra. The forms of the O. Past Habitual are these : — 



Sing. 

PI. 

let pera 



2ud pera 



3rd pera 

awi 



As in the M., the 3rd pers. sing, has no personal termination ; 
and the pi. is the M. and H. pi. of nouns in siT as which we 
find in the O. nom. pi. gQirpt ' beasts ’ also. The second person 
has the same termination as the corresponding old Present, vie. 
3T and 7 . The first person sing, has f and the pL ^ and they are 
the same as the t and 9 of the Pre&,but there is some opnfusiop 
about the anusv&ras. 
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Before proceeding It is necessary to mention that O. and B. 
use the sing, forms in speaking of, and to, inferiors, while the 
pl. is used in an honorific sense. This is so in all the languages; 
but these two use even in a singular nominative with' the honor!* 
fio forms or real plurals and a plural one with the inferior forme. 
This is due to the loss of the original plural of nouns in these 
languages, which I have before mentioned ; so that one same 
form of the nom. came to be used for both the sing, and pl. verbal 
forms; but, since the usage common to all our vernaculars did 
exist, the pl. forms came to be understood in a simply honorific 
sense, and the sing, in the sense of Inferiority. There was no- 
thing in the form of the nom. which expressed plurality and hence 
the verbs also ceased to indicate it, though originally fitted to 
do HO. Similarly, the pl. forms of personal pronouns which wen 
not lost came to be restricted to an honorific signification and 
the sing, to that of inferiority. The words which were brought 
into use to indicate plurality expressed an aggregate or collec- 
tion and thus, being themselves sing., the necessity of pl. verbal 
forms in connection with them was not felt ; and hence they take 
a verb in the real old sing. But there is this consistency in the 
use of the verb, that the honorific pers. pronouns take an honori- 
fic verb and the inferior an inferior, i, t an original pl. nom. 
takes an original plural verb and an origi.<dl sing, a singular. 

These same forms that we have been discussing have in the 
S. acquired a future signification and constitute the regular 
Future tense of that dialect. The Pres, expresses in all languages 
an Immediate future — a man's intending shortly to do a idling is 
considered as good as actually doing it. This is the germ of 
futurity in the signification of forms of the Present tense } and 
usage may take hold of it and constil.iT3 them into a regular 
Future. The Sindhi forms are — 

Maso. Feui> 

Sing. Pl. ^ ^ - 

1st pers. gtifRr 

2nd pers. ^ 

3rd pers, 

Here gttg is the old pres. part. The 3d pers., as in the O. and 
^0 M., partially has no personal terminations. The sing, and 
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pL are like those of ooriv sponding adjeotives in sif. The 2nd 
pera has the termination avd W of the S. old Frea In the fern, 
the first is optionally reduced lie and the <ar combines with the 
fern. pi. dr. The first pera pi. has the corresponding S. pronoun 
«ldt * we * attached to it as a termination as in an early stage of 
a language. The sing, or 31% is perhaps the same wiihout the 
nasal and diortened, which changes are made probably to adapt 
it to the expression of singularity. The adjectival masa termina* 
tion appears also i* the first pera sing., as in M., but it is Bhort> 
ened to 7 and the fern. sing, t and the pL a? or t 3r optionally 
combined into ^ throughoui In the M. the adjectival gender 
terminations are not used in the pL Dr. Trump considers these 
personid terminations as the remnants of the old Pr. forms of en^, 
which, however, are quite different from these. 

The old past part, is similarly made the base of verbal forms 
expressive of past time. In S. they are made up just in the same 
way as the above, the 3rd pers. having the purely adjectival 
forms, without the personal terminations, and the gender affixes 
appearing in the same places as in the above. 

daso. 


Singular. 


Plural. 








Fern. 


Singular. 


Plural. 









ffiW; 


When the verb is transitive, the partioiide is passive and the 
agent, if used, is put In the instr. case. The verb takes tiu person, 
gender and number of the object in the nom. case and the forms 
are just the same as the above, as *1 was beaten', wff ' thou 
wert beaten.' 


Mayathi has— 
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Maso. 


Fern. 


Heut 


Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PL 

1st 

b# 



ittt 

irgt 

2nd. 






3rd. ^ 







Here as before we have simply adjectival forms for the 3rd 
pers.; and the verbal terminations of the old Pres. aiq;>ear in the 
first and second united with the nominal affixes indicative of 
gender and number, which however are dropped where they can* 
not be easily combined with the other, as in the first and second 
person plural maso. It should be remarked that the old maso. 
termination g or eil is preserved in the 1st pers. sing., as in the 
ne Pres., and the 2nd pers. pi. has in some oases the affix (T, 
which I have already noticed and traced to the Pr. imr. 

The Git. and Qoan. dialects agree with this in the main, but 
use g for the 2nd pers. pi. of the Maso. also, as <1^. Their maso. 
sing, is 1)^ and fern. pi. since they do not drop the old 7 of 
the fern. nom. pi. 

The M&l. discards gender in the first and second persons, when 
the verbal terminations are appended, and the first pers. sing, 
termination is tbe old f, whicli before tb' aft of the others is 
reduced to an anusv&ra, and we have 9 ‘I went*' The 2nd 
pera pi. termination is g throughout, as 'n the other dialeota 


gig 

Goan. 




W-grt-fff 


Mftl. 

sntftbwr 


51 ft itgfg-WIg 

gt-ift-gi 

^ Nil iff 


In transitive verbs M. attempts a curious combination. The par- 
ticiple being passive, it must agree with the object and take its num- 
ber end gender and, if made the base of the verbal forms, its person 
also. But unlike the SindhI, the M.does not use this passive participle 
for an object in the first and second persons. Thus in9 and iini(% in 
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S. mean 'thou wert beaten’ and ‘I was beaten’, but we do not use 
suoh forms as or to express this sense, though a 

solitary line from Moropant , containing has been often 

quoted. In these cases we use the impersonal construction 
putting the agent and the object in the instr. and dat. and using 
the sing, neuter form of the past part, as or Q9T 

Thus then this participle can have a nom. object only of the third 
parson. Properly then it ought to take no personal terminations 
at all : but when |the agent which is always in the instr. case 
is of the 2nd pera, the characteristic sing., w and pi. ST of that pers. 
are appended to the participle, so that it takes the gender and 
number of the object which is in the nom. case and the pers. and 
number of the agent which is in the instr. case. Thus we have 
i ‘thou transcribedst a book’, ;t ^ snw 

'thou didst a work’, 

These forms are condemned by the Translation Department 
of the Director of Public Instruction, but the Marathi speakers 
cannot dispense with them ; ^ 4BT1T the 

proposed substitutes, are felt to be weak and emasculated. And 
the Eonkanis are not satisfied with second personal forms alone 
of this nature and have devised a way of afBliating the past part, 
with the third personal agent also and, as the old terminations f 
and ff are not expressive enough, they append to that participle the 
last syllable of the agent forms, i. «. the ^ or ? of the instr. sing, 
and ^ of the pi., as ^ 'the Saheb gave 

me a reward’, (Ur 'the Sahebs gave me 

rewards’, where the 7 and ^ of and are added to 

the verbs to connect them with them. These forms are not used 
in the Deooan except by some Eonkanl Brahmans settled there ; 
and they are oondem|^ed by all good writers. 

The O. and the B. do not inflect their adjectives, whether they 
end in wt or any other vowel and have no agent case or instrumen- 
tal. When the languages came to be in this condition, there was 
nothing to mark off the passive nature of the transitive participle. 
Hence it was forgotten and we have now active verbal forme 
only, which are constructed as in the other languages 
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O. B. 



Sing. 

PL 

Sing. 

PI. 

Isk pera 





2nd pers. 



qWitgr 


3rd pers. 



( or aSk) 


Afi in the Pres., theO. like the other languages 

does not add 


verbal terminations to the third pers., but the forms are like 
those in M., namely the nom. sing, and pi. maso., though they do 
not indicate gender here. The other persons have the terminations 
of the Present. 

The B. has no termination in the third pers. singular, while 
the pi. has the corresponding <1? of the Present in that language. 
The 2nd pers. sing, has f and the first person sing, w, which are 
not used in the B. Present, but are to be traced to the Apabhr. 
Present preserved in the f and ^ of the H and others ; ^ 

is like the Goan. TTnhr from and the anusvSra 

and the a are hardened into The first pers. pi. has the same 
form as the sing., and such a confusion is easy in a language 
without distinction of number. The second pers. pL appears to be 
the old adjectival pi. like the M. ^ and the O. ^ ; and the other 
form 4 b sing., the two being confounded. 

The Future Tersk. 

The Skr. potential participle in Pr. which implies 
duty, has become the base of the O. and 3. Future. In Skr. mr 
means ‘it is to be done by me’ i. e. it is my duty to do It, 
and the transition firom this idea to T shall do it’ is natural. The 
very word ‘shall’ in English, which primarily signifies 'I owe’ 
and has now become the sing of the hingllsh Future, is an 
example of it. This participle in Skr. and Pr. is impersonal when 
the root is intransitive and passive when it is transitive. Like 
the past part, this has lost its 'massive character in these languages 
for the same reasons. The usual personal terminations are 
applied to it as-** 

O. I B. 



Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st 





2nd 





3rd 






70 [ B. G. Bhandukat’s Works. Yol. IV. ] 
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In the 0., the third pere. sing, has no terminations and the pi. 
has the nom. pi. which wo have found in so many oases. The 
others have the usual affixes. The optional gr of the first pers. pi. 
appears to be the adjectival sing. vr. 

The B. first pers. has no termination ; the second has the same 
as those we examined in the case of the Past tense and the third 
has the affixes of the regular Present. 

This participle|is similarly made the base of a future tense in 
Sindhi ; but since its passive character was not forgotten by the 
Bindhis, as by the Bengalis and the Oriyas, the Future tense it 
forms is the Passive Future. The same terminations as those we 
have examined before are appended to it, as 1 shall be 

beaten’, ‘thou shalt be beaten’ and ‘he will be beaten.’ 
The third person has, as before, no personal affixes. When the 
verb is intransitive, this participle is used only impersonally in 
the masc. sing., the agent being in the instrumental. 

In M. however the optional participle has preserved its old 
sense and is passive and impersonal, and, when used as 4 base for 
verbal forms, takes only the second pers. sing, affix 9 and the pi. H. 
Like the past participle when it is passive it takes the gende'* and 
number of the object in the nom. and the person and number of 
the agent in the instrumental, as hv enfik 

'thou sbouldst ' write a work, read a book and do 
some other work. ’ When the object is in the pi., we have 

TrHfNr ; and when the agent is in the pi. and the object 
sing., we have Qei’lld, ; and when both are in the pi. 

er'gMiA and eRPflA’. When the verb is intransitive, it is 
impersonal i. e. has no Nom. with which it should agree, since 
the object alone can be Nom., (but it takes the 9' and A of the agent, 
asitwnNr — ^ 

Dr. Trump and Mr. Beames ( Jour. R. A. S. Yol. YII ), misled 
by the circumstance that is the B., O. and 8 . the ir is pronounced 
like V, have likened these forms to the Latin bo and explain them 
as made up of the principal root and the Skr. % But this latter 
has in none of the vernaculars assumed the form of v by drop- 
ping the vowel and jBie aspiration, nor are M or the aspirated 
consonants generally ever known to become the corresponding 
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unasplrsteB. The genius of the Prakrits and their descendants 
is to preserve the aspirate element and to drop the mute. In rare 
oases the former is thrown on an adjoining letter, but never lost. 
The usual form in which we have > 1 ; is f . And this etymology 
would not account for the fact that the forms with g are passive 
inS. 

In these verbal forms then we observe fresh instances of the 
law of generalization or false analogy. For the Present and 
Future tenses verbal or predicative forms, i. e. such as indicate 
the person of the Nom., were wanted ; and so great is the necessity 
of such forms that we in M. make up such verbs as and 

agreeing with both the agent and the object as noticed 
above. But the languages being in spite of this want condemn- 
ed to use participles only, they made the best of what they had 
and extended the analogy of the old Pres., which they possessed, to 
the participles, which they could not avoid, and thus applied the 
personal terminations to the participles and mads verbs of them. 
The B. and O. rather than make the verbs agree with the object, 
as the iMuasive nature of the participle base of the verb required, 
dropped the passive character altogether and made the participles 
take the personal tnrminations of the agent, while M. reconciles 
both and makes the verb based on the pa: dve participles agree 
with the person and number of the agent and the gender and 
number of the object. 

We have next to examine the forme that are made up by 
adding independent words. There are not many of this class. 
The H. and P. Future is constructed by affixing *IT sing., ^ pi. 
maso., and sing, and iff pi. fem. to the forms of the Present 
. This nr appears to be the past participle of gif and ordinarily it is 
used in the form of ggr. Participles or other roots also are in H. 
sometimes reduced to monosyllabic forms as ifi for i^, ^ for ; 
these are feminine and the corresponding maso. monosyllabic 
foms are gr and W. We have seen that these and 

are appended to the obi. case form to make up the genitive in H. 
and F. Similarly the participle irr-iff is used to form the Future, 
so that means *gone that he may do.’ The M. Future is 
formed by adding vg or 9 to tbe old Present, as you will see from 
the following forms *— 
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Sing. 

PI. 

Sing. 

PI. 

1st. 


unhr 

Ult 

and9T-R5fi9 ' 

999* * 


9199 

3rd 9^9 


91^9 

99^9 


In the first pers. sing. 9 and the anusv&ra of together form ir 
as they do in several other cases ; the pi. is the same as that of 
the Pres. What is the nature of this sr or f 9 ? One 9 that is 
appended to the past participle we have already examined. There 
is another appended in the Goan, and Msl. to the present part, 
and the forms thus made up have past habitual and future sense. 
Thus Goan. (MWiTr means ‘he used to do' and Goan, and 

Mai. ‘he will do.’ In both cases the base is the present part., but 
in the first it occurs in the augmented form or the form with the 
old Skr. 7. The pres. part, has in the 0., as we have seen, 
acquired a past and in the S. a future sense, the germs of both of 
which are, as I have explained, contained in its original Bigni> 
fioation, while here in the Goan, it has both the senses. How, as 
it was the practice, as I observed in the last two leoWres, to 
attach 7 and 9 or ftt optionally to a great many words, the same 
word had often several forms — one without another with it, a 

third with 7, a fourth without it and a fifth with both 9 and qr. 
These terminations did not signify much originally but after- 
wards, when the words such as the pres. part, began more and 
more to acquire distinct and diverse significations, one of the 
forms whether with or without 9 became identified with one 
sense and the other with another. Thus made up as it is 

by the addition of which has left its at, and of 9, was appropri* 
ated for the Habitual Past and vidthout V to the Future. 

But that the new additions themselves originally were not 
expressive of that sense is shown by the fact that the augmented 
form^rnrinntqstilTHT expresses past conditional in M. 

and H., while it is the unaugmented in O. in It wmi Hi 
xn?r which conveys that sense. Thus then 9 was applied in M. 
to the Present verbal forms also and, when the old Future was 
lost, these came to be appropriated for the Future, just as the 
present participle wif( 9 came to have a future signification in 
the Goan, and Mftl. 
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The other tenses are made up by adding ihe verbal forms of 
auxiliary roots, but their etymological sense has not yet been 
forgotten and they have suffered no phonetic corruption except in 
a few cases. Hence they can easily be recognised. But the 
various ways in whio^l they affect the sense of the principal root 
in the different languages are not without interest. The auxilia* 
ries are ft from Skr. ^f;, the Skr. st^or eini;, more likely the latter, 
which assumes the forms of s(T7 B., ^ 0., % G., ^ H. and P., eq^ 
M. and S., and Skr. f«lT from which the H. QT and the S. sit are 
derived. 

You will thus see that in this portion of their grammar the 
vernaculars have only adapted the materials they inherited from 
th'' Prakrits to their varying necessities according to the ways 
resorted to by all the languages in the course of their development. 
They have got nothing new and have simply given new idiapes 
to the old ; and the proposition, that they are descended from the 
Prakrits, holds good even here 
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Relations Between Sanskrit, Pali, the Prakrits 
AND THE Modern VERNACDLAIta 

Thus, gentlemeo, have we surveyed the whole field of Indian 
Aryan speech from the Vedic times to our own, and what is it we 
have found? TheiVedio dialect lost a great many of its words 
and some grammatioal forms, its nouns and roots arranged them* 
selves under definite declensions and conjugations, and thus 
became what I have called Middle Sanskrit 

Till then there was no phonetic corruption except in isolated 
instances. But after that time the process went on rapidly, and 
words were altered in form principally by the law of the assimi- 
lation of conjunct consonants and a few vowel changes. By the 
law of generalization or false analogy the declensions and 
conjugations were reduced to the prevailing types ; some new 
words came into use and a few old ones became obsoleteTand thus 
the language arrived at a stage of which the Pali, the sacred 
language of the Southern Buddhists and the inscriptions of 
Aioka afford us specimens. Then began a general use of attribu- 
tive expressions for verbal forms, which had its effect on the 
the vernacular or derived languages also, and thus while a good 
many of these forme went out of use in Sanskrit, the number of 
tenses and moods in the derived languages was reduced to three. 

In the meanwhile the process which formed the Pali went on, 
other laws of phonitic change, and principally that of the elision 
of uninital consonants and the reduction of aspirated ones to f , 
came into operation. dSThe use of analogy in the simplification of 
grammar proceeded further, a few words of a non-Sanskrit origin 
were adopted, and thus arose the Prakrits. 

There were several dialects of this class, but the distinction 
between them was not great. After a while in the Prakrits them- 
selves new phonetic processes began, the chief of which were the 
the dropping of one of the assimilated consonants and in most 
cases lengthening the preceding vQwel, and the obviating of th« 
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hiatus caused by the vowels brought together by oonsonantal 
elision by combining them or inserting light semi-vowels between 
them. These were carried on further, the declensional and 
oonjugational terminations were corrupted and mutilated, and the 
forms began to get confused ; case relations came to be expressed 
by connecting independent words or pronominal forms with the 
genitive of the noun; and new verbal forms were constructed 
from the participles by appending the personal terminations on 
the analogy of the existing tenses, or by using the roots 
indicative of existence as auxiliaries. 

About this time the Prakrit speaking people came to be 
divided into independent communities, separated from each other 
bv hills and rivers, or communication between them decreased ; 
and therefore these several processes of destruction and construc- 
tion were carried on at a varying rate and with a difference of 
detail in each ; and thus grew up the modern Hindi, Marathi, 
Gujarati, Sindhi, &:o. This is the whole history. The vernacu- 
lars have descended from the Prakrits, and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit ; and since a language is transmitted from generation to 
generation orally, if the modern dialects are spoken languages 
the Prakrits must have been so, and if the Prakrits were spoken 
dialects the Sanskrit must have been so. 

But these oonolusione have been demed by some sobolara 
Professor H. H. Wilson says that that th«> Prakrit of the plays is 
an artificial modification of the Sanskrit language devised to 
adapt it to peculiar branches of literature. And the reason he 
gives is that even in later plays composed but a few centuries 
ago the Prakrit used is not the vernacular of the day, but that 
which we find in the very earliest work of the species. But he is 
by means certain, and leaves the question undecided. The reason 
advanced by him is evidently of no weight. If I choose at this 
day to express my thoughts in Latin and compose a treatise in 
that language instead of my vernacular, does that prove that 
that language is artificial? Latin is sometimes still used in 
Europe for literary purposes, though it is not the vernacular of 
any country. Sanskrit play writers of later ages, and even a stray 
dramatist at the present day, use the old Prakrits for their inferior 
characters in orthodox obedience to the rules laid down by the 
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old authorities on the hlstrionlo art ; and since the Frakrits. like 
Sanskrit, Latin, and other languages are preserved by means of 
grammar^ and literary works, it is possible to write in them as in 
these languages* 

Mr. Beames at one time expressed himself decidedly on this 
point t "The Prakrit of the poets is clearly not a dialect that ever 
was spoken.*' So Dr. Fisohel, a German scholar I agree with 
Mr. Beames, that none of the Prakrits was ever a spoken 
language, and that in order to learn what was the spoken 
language of the Aryans we must turn principally to the modern 
vemaculara'* 

This, gentlemen, we have done; we have examined the 
vernaculars and found that there is not a rule about the changes 
of letters in passing from Sanskrit into the Prakrit given by 
Vararuoi or Hemaoandra, of which instances are not found in the 
vernaculars. Of such as are general the examples are abundant ; 
and in a great many cases even the words in which the change is 
of a special kind are preserved in the vernaculars in thmr Prakrit 
form, dic^tly altered according to the prooesses that afterwards 
came into operation. A good many of the vocal peculiarities of 
Pali and Prakrit speakers are preserved by the speakers of the 
Gujarati, Marathi, Hindi, Sindhi, and Bengali. 1 have already 
drawn your attention to the fact that the ordinary Gujarati cannot 
pronounce ^ or efl but makes 7 or eft of it, the Marathi Deiastha 
ef, of % and the Sindhi and Bengali WUT of tr, and tiie 
Hindi vepT or 9 of it and of the sibilant. The Bengali pronounces 
a conjunct ending in as a double consonant and preserves the 
old M&gadhl peculiarty of reducing all the sibilants to ST; while 
the Hindi still manifests the Faitaol pecularity of making V. of sr. 
The case terminations in the forms they assumed in the 
Apabhraipta have been prmrved, some in this dialect, some in 
that All the three Prakrit tenses do exist and none other j past 
time is expressed in just the same way as in the Prakrits ; the 
particiides, the causals, the passives, the denominatives, the 
nominal and verbal bases, and the remnants of the Sanskrit 
conjugations are just as they were in the Prakrits; and the new 
verbs and oases are formed out of Prakrit materials only. Then 
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again a good many of the Detya or non-Sanskrit words that 
existed in the Prakrits are found in the Vernaoulara 

Now if the Prakrits were not spoken dialects, what these 
scholars probably mean is that they were artificial adaptations, as 
Professor Wilson calls them. But we have seen that they grew 
up by such natural laws as guide the development of any 
language whatever. The development of the Prakrit dialects 
from Sanskrit is parallelled by the development of the Romance 
languages from Latin. If the Prakrit dialects are to be consider- 
ed artificial, it is difficult to conceive upon what principles they 
could have been constructed and for what purpose. A conscious 
manufacture of a language would be conducted upon some 
general principles and would not admit of such isolated forms, 
not obeying any general rule, as we have noticed. The analogies 
would be perfect ; but on the contrary we have seen that in the 
Pali and the Prakrits a good many forms are made up according 
to a certain rule brought into use by analogy, as for instance 
making the passive by adding fsr or f3T, while there are others 
which are not thus constructed but have descended by simple 
phonetic corruption of Sanskrit forme, as ^r, and others. 
In alf parts of grammar there are such forms, and these have 
descended to the modem Yernavulars, as w ■ 'lave seen. 

Again, if these had been artificial languages, they would not 
have been called after the names of the provinces as we have seen 
they were. I have given reasons for believing that though the 
difference between the SaurasenI and the Maharftstrl was not great, 
some peculiarities of the former have been preserved by the 
modern Sindhi, Panjabi, Braja and Hindi, while the Marathi 
represents the old Mah&r£strl and some of the peculiarities of tbo 
M&gadhI Prakrit are distinctly observable, as we have seen, in 
some of the Inscriptions of At. ''a, in which it would be absurd 
to suppose an artificial language was used. 

And how, if they were not popular dialects, could tiie idea of 
using them for women and the inferior characters in dramatic 
plays have in the first place arisen ? That a poet should make 
oertain persons in his work speak their peculiar dialect, especially 
when that is an inferior dialect and likely to create mirth, is 

71 ( R > O. Bbaadarkar’i works, VoU IV. ] 
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natural, and this device is resorted to by writers in all countries, 
But it was probably more from considerations of propriety than 
livelioesB that these languages began to be used by Sanskrit 
dran^atists. For they are no less particular about such proprieties, 
apd of even the so-oalled unitiesi than other nations. For one of 
the rules of the Art is that one act ohould not contain the events 
of more than a day. Similarly the minute directions about the 
use of certain Prakrit dialects in the case of certain persons are 
explicable only pn the supposition that the original idea was to 
represent in the drama a state of things actually existing 
in the world. For these varied reasons it admits of no 
question whatever that the Prakrits of the poets and of the 
grammarians were really at one time spoken languages. But it 
is of course not meant that they were spoken just as we find them 
written, or that they were necessarily spoken at the time when 
the poets that used them fiourished. 

The Prakrits became literary and dead dialects as Sanskrit 
itself had before them, apd, as already remarked, they may be 
used for literary purposes even now, if one wishes to tb so. The 
distinction between the written Prakrits and the corresponding 
spoken Prakrits cannot be greater than the usual distinction 
between the language of books and that of ordinary life ; and 
prabably the Prakrits of some of our early plays represent the 
vernaculars of the time faithfully. I must not omit to mention 
that Mr. Beames has. considerably modified his opinion since he 
wrote the article from which the above extract is taken, for in the 
beginning of the Introduction to his Comparative Grammar he 
speaks of the Prakrits as spoken languages, and attempts to 
account for the use of so many in the dramatic plays instead of 
setting it down to a mere fancy. 

We will imxt pro'beed to consider the views that have been put 
forth, opposed to the conclusions we have arrived at, as regards 
the relation between Sanskrit and the Prakrits and endeavour 
to detennine that relation more definitely than we have done. 
Professor- Weber believes that in the Vedio times these wesa 
several diajbeqts, and that by a fusion of these a common language 
called the Sanakrjit was formed, while at the same time the 
dialects ran on their course a^ formed the Prakrits. He says 
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"I inoline to the opinion of those, who deny that the Sanskrit BhSsS, 
properly so called, was ever the common Broken language of the 
whole Aryan people^ and assign it to the learned alone. Just as 
our modem High German, arising out of the ancient dialects of 
the Germans, reduced what was common to all to universal rules 
and laws, and by the power of analogy obliterated all recollections 
of rarieties ; and just as, on the other hand, these dialects while 
they gradually degenerated often preserved at the same lime 
fuller and more ancient forms ; so also the Vedlo dialects became 
partly combined in one stream, in which their individual existence 
Vrae lost, and so formed the regular Sanskrit Bhftss, and partly 
flowed on individually on their own original ( Prakrta) irregular 
force, and continued to be the idioms ot the different provinces 
in the corruption of which they participated. The Sanskrit 
language and the Prakrit dialects had, therefore, a common and 
simultaneous origin ; the latter did not spring out of the former.” 

Professor Weber gives a few instances of Prakritised Sanskrit 
words from the Vedic dialect, as he calls it, to show that the 
developments of the Prakrits began then, but nearly all of these 
are from such works as the Upanisads, which must be assigned to 
a very late period when the language was in that confusion 
which we find in the Buddhistic GsthSs. 

Now if the development of Sanskrit a* id the Prakrits was 
contemporaneous, how comes it that almost all the words and 
grammatical forms in these latter dialects are manifest corruptions 
of Sanskrit words and forms ? Professor Weber’s theory does not 
account for this fact, but this defect is supplied by Mr. Beames, 
who holds nearly the same view as the Professor. He says . — “The 
idea of a common language is the creation of modern times, and 
the effect of the spread of literatui - ' “ The most probable 

hypothesis is, that the Aryans from the earliest times spoke many 
dialects, all closely akin, all 1. 'ing the same family likeness and 
tendencies common to all, perhaps in every case mutually 
intelligible, but still distinct and co-existent.” Tn a note we are 
told that this is probable but cannot be proved. The dialect of 
Vedic hymns was, he says, only one of these. Then “after a time 
the Brahmans coneoioudy and intentionally set themselves to 
^e tapk of constructing 'a sscred language, by preserving and 
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reducing to rule the grammatical elements of this Vedio tongue.” 
“Thej seized on the salient features ef Arjan speech as contained 
in all dialects, and moulded them into one harmonious whole.” 
They ( the popular dialects) were anterior to Sanskrit, contempo* 
rary with it, and they finally survived it. Nevertheless, Sanskrit 
is older than the dialecta This sounds like a paradox, but it Is 
true in two senses ; first, that “as ages rolled on, the vulgar 
dialects went on developing into new forms, while Sanskrit 
remained fixed ^nd fossilized for ever.” The second is that 
“thouRh Panini, who is credited with this feat of constructing the 
Sanskrit language, lived when the early dialects were much 
changed, still among the Brahmans there was a traditional 
memory of the ancient and then obsolete forms of many words... 
In teaching his pupils the true principles of speech, FSnini would 
naturally use these archaic words in preference to the corruptions 
current around him, and thus the language which he, to a certain 
extent, created, was in great part a resuscitation of antiquated 
terms.” 

To be able to estimate the views of these writers atHheir true 

worth, it is necessary that we should try to fix the meaning of the 

0 

word dialect, which is the source of some confusion and endeavour 
to form some idea of the origin and growth of dialects generally. 
If little differences are to be regarded as sufficient to constitute a 
dialect, there are as many dialects as human beings. For just as 
no two human faces ars exactly alike, no two men speak exactly 
alike. Every one has his peculiarities of pronunciation, and is 
fond of particular words or turns of expression. The principle 
of individuality is strong in human nature, but its effects are 
counteracted by the principle of community, which guides the 
development of human life ; and the necessity of communication 
compels a man to drdp peculiarities in speech and to conform him- 
self to the prevailing model. Thus then, the individual differences 
come to be minute and insignifiant, and hence the language of 
a community becomes practically one language. But, constituted 
as communities generally, but not necessarily, are, they are 
composed of classes ; and there is not as much communication 
between separate glasses as within the limits of a class, and 
hence there come to be class languages, or varieties of speech in 
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the same oommunity. There may be such classes; but the 
smaiker ones may be neglected and we may distinguish between 
two large ones, generally called the lower and the higher, or the 
uneducated and educated classes. The languages of these differ, 
that of the lower class being more subject to those laws of develop* 
ment, growth, or corruption which I traced in the first lecture. 
Thus an uneducated Englishman uses many such forms as “1 
knowed,” “you says," formed upon the prevailing analogies; and 
his pronunciation of a good many words is corrupt, as“genlman’’ 
for “gentleman,'’ “wot” for “what,” “guvner" for “governor,” &c. 
And in the same way the language of the Marathi, Gujarati or 
Hindi lower classes is not the same as that of the higher. But 
still the word dialect is not used in speaking of these two varieties, 
uue principal reason being that the language of the lower classes 
is not acknowledged to have an independent existence. 

Again, when a community comes to have a literature, the 
style that is used, as a rule, differs from the ordinary conversa- 
tional style. There are certain words, turns of expression, 
modes of construction, and even solitary forms which, though 
used in conversation, do not appear in books. Even these two 
varieties are not called dialects. The dialects of a language 
therefore or kindred dialects, as they n y be called, are the 
languages of kindred communities, which, while they possess a 
large body of common words and forms, have also many others 
which are different, though in most cases the roots from which 
these are derived are common to all. And according to the 
proportion in which the similar and dissimilar elements are mixed, 
the dialects are more or less distant from each other. 

The causes that divide men into dis^^ict communities are the 
causes that create distinct dialecta The laws of change and 
development are always in op ‘ ation in a language, in a changing 
condition of society, and the processes of destruction or disappear 
anoe of old words and forms and the construction or appearance 
of new ones, are constantly going on. Hence, when after the 
‘separation of men into distinct communities, communication 
between them is lessened, these processes go on in a varied and 
dlmimilar m^mn^r. The copditipna pf life ip thpir n«v 
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babitatioDB may also be different) and when they are sO) they 
bring about a varied ling'iistio developmenti But though the 
prooesses of destruction and oonstruotion are always going on in 
a language, they suppose that ^e society, whose language it is, 
is moving and not stationary. The life of a community may, 
however, be even and unvaried, in which case there will be little 
change in its language. Or certain races may be very oonserv»i 
tive, and cling to the past with tenacity. Thus the Lithuanian 
peasants of the present day have through a number of ages, 
though they possess nothing like a literature, preserved a good 
many old Aryan words and forms in a purer condition than all 
their European neighbours. So that even after men are divided 
into distinct communities it is by no means necessary that 
distinct dialects should grow up. They may or they may not< 
But the possibility of slight difference, such as those which 
exist in the speech of the different classes of a community, even 
when the dialect is the same, is not denied. 

Kow, if for the various reasons above indicated dialects bate 
come into existence, these continue until by the development of 
civilisation and by political events kindred communities come 
to form a nation ; and then by increased communication and the 
growth of a common literature these dialects are fused together, 
and one harmonious language is formed ; though, however, in 
remote quarters they may continue to have an independent 
existence. The writers whom I have quoted pay exclusive 
attention to this fact, of whjcb therb are several instances in 
modern European history, the most notable of which is the de> 
vdopment of the modern German ; and lay it down as a universal 
proposition which requires no proof, that in an early condition of 
society there must be a plurality of dialects, and that there could - 
be no such thing as a^ommon language. 

This seems to be the opinion of Professor If ax MUller alsc. 
But if there was not one common original dialect, whence are the 
common portion of the words and forms of kindred dialects, and 
the common roots derived 7 And does not comparative pbil<dogy 
itself, in its comparisons and classifications, go upon the aesumy* 
tion that there was such a language 7 Ihus then, since the 
creation of dialects depends on causes apd the causes 
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ekisti it will not do to assume that there were several dialects In 
Vedio times without positive proof or even positive indications. 
Several independent Aryan communities or tribes may not have 
migrated into India, but only one. Or even if more than one 
tribe came over, they may have been, like Lithuanian peasants, 
very conservative as regards their language. The circumstances 
we know about the language of the period do not necessitate the 
supposition of a plurality of dialects. 

Besides, if according to Professor Weber these originally 
existing dialects went on in their own isolated course as the 
idioms of different provinces, and became the Pali and the Prakrits, 
we should expect to find much greater divergences between them, 
produced in the course of the many centuries that elapsed between 
the Vedic period and that in which they were as we now find 
them. But the distinction between the dialects of the Inscriptions 
of Asoka and even between the different Prakrits is by no means 
great, and concerns chiefly the pronunciation of individual letters. 
The plea of linguistic conservatism which I have before used in 
a certain case cannot be brought in here, since those early 
dialects resembling the language of the Vedas, as they must have 
done* if they existed, were already very greatly corrupted in 
passing into the Pali or the Prakrits. Surr ‘ ^ such very extensive 
changes as from the Vedic to the Prakrit lorm, if carried on in 
different provinces by different communities, must occasion very 
great divergences, greater even than we find between the modern 
Vernaculars. For the degree of departure from the old Prakrits 
which these last exhibit is not so great as that which the Prakriis 
do from the Vedio dialect. The divergence ought to be at least 
an great, but it certainly is not so. 

Now, the way in which the supposed contemporaneous develop- 
ment of Sanskrit and the Prakrits is accounted f r by Mr. Beames 
is, as we have seen, this!— Thai the Prakrits arose by a natural 
development while Sanskrit was created by the Brahmans, and 
principally by FSnini, out of the Vedio dialect and the salient points 
oflVakrit speech, and by a resusoitaticoi of antiquated ienas. 
Hence it contains the old words and forms from which Uiese in 
flm Prakrits are derived. And this also accounts for the existence 
of what Mr. Beames calls an Aryan but non-Sanskritic riement 
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Iti tlw Frakritsi by which he probably means either those few 
fonns that are not found in classical Sanskrit but must be 
referred to the Vedic dialect, or others that must be Aryan, 
though not found either in Classical or Vedic Sanskrit, Of the 
latter there are almost no instances which may bo regarded as 
beyond the possibility of doubt. 

But such a theory is calculated to bring relief to a pusaled 
philologist who, not knowing to what Sanskrit word to trace any 
Prakrit or V'ernacular word, will at once get out of the diflSculty 
by putting it down as an Aryan word not found in Sanskrit. 
But bow is it possible to create such a language as the Sanskrit 
out of the elements indicated by Mr. Beames ? A literary style, 
as distinguished hrom a conversational style, is what one can 
understand, but a language which never had anything to 
correspond to it in ordinary vernacular speech, but is simply 
created, is inconceivable. And if the creation of a sacred 
language was the conscious and deliberate aim of the Brahmans, 
and F&nini resuscitated old or obsolete words, why did they or 
he not include in the new language all the innumerable old 
obsolete Vedic words and grammatical forms, which would have, 
from the very reverence 'that was paid to the Vedas, rendered 
their invention more sacred ; and why should they, instead of 
doing so, have distinguished between a Chandasa or Vedic, and 
Bbft^ft or popular, speech ? And, if the inventors seized all the 
salient features ol the popular dialects, would they have left a 
few but striking Vedic peculiarties in the i>opular speech, such as 
the absolutive in rVIW or q;;g, unrepresented in their new language? 
And how could they from the popular dialects, in which the 
conjugations and declensions w’cre reduced to fewer types, 
construct the innumerable forms of the Sanskrit noun or verb, 
Perfects, Aorists and the lost tenses or moods? And what 
must have been the basis of the incalculable Taddhita or nominal, 
and Kit or verbal derivatives, which have left but few traces in 
the Prakrits ? Even the Vedic dialect is not calculated to afford 
much help. For if the grammar of the later Sanskrit had been 
framed by the oonscioue inventors upon the model of the \edio, 
the declensions, conjugations, and the derivatives would have been 
like the Vedic; whereas, as a matter of fact, the differences are 
great, and some of these 1 pointed out in the first lecture. 
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Tlittrfl vetosias the third altemaliye, ti)ftt there wee a htadi- 
tlonal ntemory of Ihese fornix But why should they have been 
eommitted to memory when there was no motive f The sacred 
formulas which Mr. Beames says were orally transmitted do not, 
if they were the same as those that have come down to ns, 
contain a large number of such forms ; and, if they were different, 
they are simply imaginary. And, though the Vedas were and 
are eommitted to memory, the literally incalculable number of 
case forms, verbal forms, Taddhitas, and Erdantas, in the absence 
of any general rules which were laid down afterwards, as the 
theory supposes, by the grammarian-creators of the languages, it 
is thoroughly impossible to commit to memory, — impossible, as 
tho gto'tl author '>f the Mahabhasya says, even for Indra, with 
Brhaspati for his teacher and a thousand celestial years during 
which to learn them. Of course it is a different thing when they 
are current in a language which one learns from one’s childhood, 
though even in this case very few know all the words and forms 
which are current in their own country, and nearly all only such 
as they are immediately concerned with. And what is the 
evidence for the truth of this theory ? Absolutely none is given. 
It is simply the vague feeling of an individual or individuals, 
and not a conclusion arrived at after a deliberate weighing of 
evidence ; while it sets at naught the clears.' evidence available 
in the works of the grammarians themselves, which I shall 
presently adduce. 

The theory, therefore, is utterly untenable, and the contempO' 
raneous development of Sanskrit and the Prakrits derived from it, 
to account for which it was invented, is an inpossibility. 

' Professor Aufreoht, though he does not believe in a plurality 
of Vedio dialects, derives the Prakrits from the Vedie language 
and assigns Sanskrit to schrols of the learned, but does not 
ezidain its genesis. Those who believe the Vernacular dialects 
to be derived directly from the Vedic must explain the origin of 
Classical Sanskrit in some such way as Mr. Beames has done ; 
there is no other way. 

Dismissing feelings which we have been considering so long, 
we will for a time examine the reason or reasons that are given 
7S I B . Q. BhendAkar’i wwks, Yok IV. 1 
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for doubting the derivAtion of the Pali and the Prakrits from 
Sanskrit Thus Professor Childers, in the preface to his Pali 
Diotionar j, states the relatic ns between Sanskrit and Pali in the 
following luoid manner 

"If we compare Pali with classical Sanskrit, we find that about 
two^fths of the vocabulary consists of words identical in form 
with their Sanskrit equivalents, as NSga, Buddha, NidSna. 
Nearly all the remaining words present a more or less late or 
oorruptc ^ forn/>< •• Words of the above two classes nearly exhaust 
the Pali vocabulary ; but their remains a small though important 
residuum of forms distinctly older than Sanskrit, and found only 
in the oldest known Sanskrit, that of the Vedas. Nay, I do not 
feel sure that Pall does not retain a few precious relics older than 
the most ancient Sanskrit, and only to be explained through the 
allied Indo-Germanic languages. It results Irom all this that 
Fall cannot be derived from Sanskrit; both, though most 
intimately connected, being independent corruptions of the lost 
Aryan speech which is their common parent ; but that Pali is on 
the whole in a decidedly later stage than Sanskrit, anJ, to adopt 
a metaphor popularised by Max Mtiller, stands to it in the 
relation of a younger sister." ,Then in a foot-note he givdij these 
Vedioformsintha Palis the infinitive in iaoe, as kstave "for 
doing," the absolutive or gerund in tvbna, as katv&na "having 
done. ” These tw o terminations, however, occur only occasionally, 
the usual ones are the Sanskrit ium and tm. The next two, 
imaesa, genitive singular of ayom, and gonam, genitive plural of 
go “a cow,” I consider as made up by false analogy, as I have 
already indicated ; htinam, genitive plural of tn, is similar. Then 
vuHi from vid to know and meaning "one who knows;” divo, 
which is masculine in the Veda and in the Pali, while it is 
feminine in Sanskri' ; the Imperative first person plural in ftmase 
as in yam&mase, "I shall or may restrain” kasSmase, "I shall or 
may plough the Imperfect aka of karoti from the Vedic akat, 
Pali has the Vedic 1, but this is a sound natural under certain 
circumstances, since we have it in Marathi and Gujarati, and 
kuham corresponding lo the Vedic kuha. The Vedic Instrumental 
plural termination of nouns in v is retained in the Pali and also 
oorrupfed to ehi. Professor Childers, however, thii>lrp Jt is 
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oonuptad from the Sanskrit ablative bhyas. I a?ree with those 
'who derive it from the Vedio affix. To these may^ be added the 
the Prakrit fvnr "he does,” in which there is a remnant of the 
fifth conjugation, while the root belongs to the eighth class; and 
also the affix ^ of abstract nouns, while it is fa in ordinary 
Sanskrit. Prakrit possesses or 3nir corresponding to the Pali 

or and the instrumental affix 

Then in another note Professor Childers gives the Pali gam 
“heavy” or “great” while Sanskrit has though the iIT appears 
in the Sanskrit comparative and superlative forms and 

The 3T is seen in the Greek word Barns and Latin gravis. 
The Potential aHH' "let him be. '* is also said not to have anything 
to correspond to it in Sanskrit; but it may be traced to the Vedio 
subjunctive or awnf, or regarded as a corruption of awunf for 
Sanskrit the et though dropped in Sanskrit being brought 
over by analogy from the singular of the other tenses. He also 
gives fV, while Sanskrit has W, which is doubtful, and also 
“every where ” the fu in which corresponds to fi in some 
Greek words. The Pali is the locative singular of the root, 
the inqjnrumental singular of which is preserved in the Sanskrit 
trr In &c. Of these the Prakrts have *IT in such 

words as *1531, »in5 &o., and gV. 

Here the question is reduced to a point. Two-fifths of the 
words in the Pali are pure Sanskrit, the rest are corrupt Sanskrit, 
while there are about six or seven forms which are lost in 
Classical Sanskrit but exist in Vedic Sanskrit ; and there are one 
or two which exist in neither. The dialect then from which the 
Pali was corropted or immediately sprang, granting for a moment 
that it was different from the Sanskrit, had two-fifths of its words 
exactly like those in Sanskrit, and the other three-fifths from 
which the Pali corroptions were derived were also exactly like 
Sanskrit, but it contained these eight or nine forms which 
Sanskrit has lost. In other words, Pali itself, if wo take the 
original forms of the corrupt three-fifths of its words into 

consideration, is exactly like Sanskrit but for these nine forms. 

Js the dialect for this difference to be considered on indepen- 
dent dialect? Is the distinction enough to entitle the Pali or its 
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supposed immediate pare, t to be ooasidered a dialect, that is, a 
language, elaborated, acoc -'ling to the definition giren before, 
from the ancient speech by a community distinct firom that which 
elaborated the Sanskrit ? If any one thinks it is, he may do so, 
and regard the Pali as a distinct dialect ; but he must for the 
same reason consider Surat Gujarati and Ahmedabad Gujarati , 
Konkani Macathi and Deocani Marathi or the Marathi, Gujarati, 
English and any other language as spoken by the uneducated 
classes of the iA)pulation, and as spoken by the educated, to be 
distinct dialects of the same ancient speech. In the same 
community, as I have observed, varieties of speech may or do 
prevail and must prevail, but the distinction between them la 
not enough to constitute them distinct dialects; wherefore 
Sanskrit and the Immediate parent of the Pali or the uncorrupt 
Pali must be considered as one language, even though the latter 
contained a few more ancient forms ; and if both were one, the 
Pali must be regarded as the daughter of Sanskrit and not its 
sister. Some of its few peculiarities it may have derived from the 
spoken variety of Sanskrit, and the rest from that in ase among 
the inferior classes. It often happens that the lower classes 
sometimes retain an old word or form after it has been giv^n up 
by those above them, whence it is likely that the Pali was 
corrupted from tne language of those classes. And as a matter 
of fact it was for a long time the speech of the uneducated, as 
will be presently shown. These observations apply to the later 
Prakrits also s wherefore, if these derived languages were spoken, 
that from which they were derived, i. e., Sanskrit, must have 
been a spoken language also. 

And, independently of this consideration, there is positive evi- 
dence that Sanskrit was a spoken language. Yftska intbeNlrukta 
frequently refers to «he Vedic dialect and to another called Bhftsg, 
the peculiarities of which mentioned by him are observable in 
dassioal Sanskrit. Psuini in his Grammar gives a good many 
rules which are exclusively applicable to the dialect of the Vedas, 
to which he refers by using the words Chandas, Nigama, Mantra 
and Br&hmana, and others which are applicable to the Bb&e& alone, 
but by far the larg^ number of his Sutras have referenee to both. 
Now, since Bh&sg, cr the ordinary Sanskrit, is thus distinguished 
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from tho dialect of the Vedas, it must be the lansruage in use at 
the time when these writers lived. “ BhS^fi, ” as used by ihem, 
is a proper name, but in later Sanskrit it acquired a generic 
signification and meant language generaHy. The root from which 
the word is derived, signifies “ to speak, ” wherefore the original 
sense of the word as a proper noun must have been the ** speech ” 
or “ the spoken language. ’’ And, because this was its significa* 
tion, it Afterwards came to denote “explanation. ” When we ask 
for an explanation of something that is obscure and unintelligible, 
what we mean is that the sense should be expressed to us in the 
ordinary language of men, a language that we can understand. 
Thus such a sentence as ^ means “ what is the 

Vernacular of %nni7, ” an expression similar to “ what is the 
English of it ? " 

Panini refers certain points expressly to popular usage. He 
says that the names of countries are conventional, and no gram- 
matical analysis should be given of them, because it is fictitious; 
these should be used as we find them used. Similarly he says 
grammarians should not make rules to teach such things m theset^ 
That the two words of a compound express the thing denoted by 
the principal word as qualified by the sense of the subordinate 
word } as for instance, a oompou'- ’ of TTsni “ a king *' and 

a man, ’’ does not denote “ a king, ’ but “ a man, “ and not 
“man” alone but as connected wUh a king, i. e. a king's man or 
officer ; and that the base and the termination express the sense of 
the termination as qualified by that of the base ; as signifies 
not but a child, and not a child alone but a child as connected 
mih i. e. Upagu s child. For tiie siguifications of words are 
to be learnt from usage. 

In the introduction to the MahftbhSsya Patafijali tells us that 
some persons in his or E&tyayana’s time considered the study of 
grammar to be unnecessary. For said they, “ Vedio words or 
fWms we know from the Veda, and those current in popular uhage 
from that usage; grammar is useless.'’ Now the grammar which 
is 'thus declared useless is the grammar both of the Vedio and 
Classioah Sanskrit;' and the depreoiators of the science profess to 
derive a knowledge of the first dialect from the Vedio books, and 
1;^ the second not from other books but from popular UBa|;e. Hence 
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Sanskrit must have been in the time of those two grammarians 
a spoken language. 

Similarly in the passage from the same work which I placed 
before you in the first lecture, you will remember that the objector 
( or PiirTapaksin ) argues that, since usage is the authority upon 
which the grammarians go, certain verbal forms which are no 
longer used by people ought not to be taught by the grammarians, 
and says that instead of those verbEd. forms participles Sre em- 
ployed. The principal teacher ( SiddhSntin ) does not deny the 
facts, but refers the objector to the vast literature of the language, 
where he may find them \ised, though obsolete at the time. It is 
evident from the whole passage, that Sanskrit was then a spoken 
language though some of its verbal forms had fallen into desue- 
tude, I have also shown that the language was considerably 
changed between the times of Psnini and K&tySyana, and have 
called the Sanskrit that prevailed when P&pini and Yaska flouri- 
shed Middle Sanskrit, and that which was current in the time 
of Eatyftyana, Classical Sanskrit. Now these changes from the 
one form to the other could not have taken place if the language 
had been dead or petrified into a merely literary language. 

lam at a loss to see why some scholars should find if so 
difficult to belive tha', Sanskrit was a vernacular. If its declen- 
sions and conjugations are considered too complicated for the 
language of everyday life, it must not be forgotten that such 
a fact did not prevent the ancient languages of Europe from be- 
coming spoken languages. And this objection would do equally 
well against the Vedic dialect, which or others like which, are 
regarded as the vernaculars of their times, and which are richer 
in inflexions than the later Sanskrit. Then it is held the 
artificial regularity of Sanskrit makes it improbable that it should 
have been a vernacular Where is this artificial regularity ? On 
the contrary, it is the absence of regularity that renders its gram- 
mar BO difficult and complicated. There is a freedom in the 
choice of words, expressions, and forms. In every department of 
its grammar there are innumerable optional forms ; nouns and 
verbal roots are often declined and conjugated in several ways. 
One same root in a good many cases forma its special tenses in 
more ways than one, and in the nominnl derivatives, tha verbal 
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derivstives, the formation of the feminine and the uses of oases 
and tenses there is a freedom which some maj consider a license. 
The only difference is, that Sanskrit has had the most perfect 
grammarians in the world, who observed all the facts of their 
language and laid them down as unchangeable fact, and it is this 
which gives that language a stiffened appearance. 

Then Samdhis or euphonic combinations of letters, which 
are necessary in Sanskrit, are regarded as inconsistent with the 
character of a spoken language. It is, however, not denied that 
such combinations are observable in all languages, and parti- 
cularly so in Latin and Greek ; but it is urged that in Sanskrit 
there is a regularity or universality about them which is not 
found anywhere else. It should not, however, he forgotten that 
Samdhi in the same word and the same compound, and of a pre- 
position with a root is alone necessary. Between different words 
it is optional, which means that it was on occasions neglected. 
Now Samdhi in the same word is necesssry by a law of nature. 
The Sanskrit does not allow a hiatus : and this is a characteristic 
of most of the modern idioms also. Some languages, such as our 
Prakrits and the old languages of Europe, tolerate it. But the 
euphonic combination of consonants in the same word is neces- 
sary even in Latin; as in rex^reg s, scriptus =8crib-tus, 
oinctum=oicg-tum, leotum=leg*tum, tra«.tum from traho, though 
the h like the Sanskrit g stands for an original gh; d and t com- 
bine to form an s, as defendo, defensnm ; sedeo, sessum ; claudo, 
clausum ; &c. Prepositions are really parts of words, and hence 
by the same law, they also must form one harmonious sound with 
the initial letter of the word to which they are attached ; 'and 
modern vernaculars have got corruptions of the combined words, 
which shows that they must have been used in those forms in the 
colloquial Sanskrit ; thus Sk. Pr. M. qr?!?; Sk. 

Pr. qwflaiTOT, H. Sk. Pr. awf, M. arer?, &c. 

Now, as to compounds, this peculiarity of the Sanskrit has 
been carried to an extravagant extent by later writers, but P&nini 
allows only certain formations of this nature. These grew up as 
independent words in the language, and hence in the matter of 
Saihdhi were treated like other words. In the spoken laitguage 
the euphonic combinations we have been considering were not 
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oonsoiously made, but the words themsdres acquired those forms 
by habitual use in the same manner as in other tongues. The 
grammarians, however, disco ered and laid down these rules; 
and the practice of using them in books even in oonsbinining 
difEnrent words gained ground, though, however, many instances 
in which there is no such Samdhi are found in the Itih&sas 
and the FurSnas. But if in colloquial speech such a combination 
Was not possible, the grammarians do not enjoin that it should be 
made ; and very probably it was not made. 

And traces of many expressions, which only a colloquial use 
of language can generate, have been preserved, not so much in 
the literature, as by the grammarians. Such is one expressive of 
an intensive or excessive action, composed of the Imperative 
second person form of a root repeated, followed by a verbal form 
of the same in any tense of &e Indicative and in any person or 
number ; as lit. “ eat, eat, he eats,” i. e. eats much, 

IfW ” do, do, he does, '* i. e. does much. This expres- 

sion exists in Marathi and is considered so colloquial that no 
Marathi grammarian has noticed it, as ^ ^ ^ tP' in 

which, as in Sanskrit, vr and ^ are forms of the Imperative 
second person singular. ' 

A similar expre*^3ion is used when several actions are attri- 
buted to the same agent ; as nmf: 

"Eat rice, drink barely water, devour fried grain, in this way 
he fills his stomach; ” which in Marathi is wm ^ ^ (ft igTPT flT 
e(^ ^ In this case the Indicative should signify a general 

action of which the Imperatives denote the species, and we may 
have here " does ” instead of 

Similarly those innumerable expressions consisting of a form 
made up by adding ■ain,, technically oiy^, to a root, preceded by a 
noun, and of a verbal Torm of the same root must be colloquial ; 
as gwraif " holds by the hand,'* gVlfir “ho perishes," 

3^ “ eats a stomachful,” UvnviWl % «Wli}W 

“ I will eat as I eatVas I like), what have you to do with it ? ’* dtc. 
Etymologically &o. are accusatives, and they 

may in these oases be called cognate accusatives, and the expres- 
sions somewhat resemble such ones in English, as “ run a race, 

“ walk a walk, “ “ die a death, ” &o. 
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The oompounds &o., meaniofi: “ a scuffle in 

which there is a brandishing of sticks and seizing each other by 
the hair, ” and a great many others made up of Imperative forms 
of verbs, or of a verb and its object, which are used as nouns, are 
of a nature suited for the purposes of a light conversation ; as 
" ‘eat and enjoy ' is the rule here, ’’ 

" ‘eat and drink ’ is the rule here, ” 
take out and give ’ is what takes place in the house (;f that 
bountiful man. ’ ’ “ he is one who constantly says, 

‘ strike the sheafs of corn ’’ “ ‘ come, welcome to 

thee ’ is the practice, ” &c. 

Sanskrit was not the only language spoken in the times of 
SitySyana and Patanjali. In the Mah&bhSsya there are several 
jmssages which contain allusions to a dialect arising from a cor- 
ruption of Sanskrit. Thus, in the comment on the V&rtika : Siddhc 
Sabdarthasaihbandhe = we are told, with reference to the question, 
whether words are created or exist of themselves, that Panini’s 
rules suppose that they are not created but exist of themselves ; 
and so is the relation between them and the things they denote, 
i. e. their power of expression, uncreated and self-existent ; and, 
according to another interpretation of ihe V&rtika, the things 
also which words denote are so. How is • . known that all these 
are self-existent ? Because in the affairs of the world or in ordi- 
nary life men think of certain things and use words to express 
them ; they do not set about producing words before doing so. 
But this is not the case with those things that are created and 
self-existent. If a man wishes to do something with an earthern 
pot, he goes to the house of a potter and says, " Make a pot for 
me, I have to do something by its meai.s. ” Now, if he has to 
use words, he does not in the same way go to the house of a 
grammarian and say, “ Mak ■ words, I want to use them ; ” but 
immediately that he thinks of this thing and that he uses words 
[for expressing them]. Well then, if words are to be taken from 
ordinary life [and are not made by grammarians], what is it that 
the ^stra [grammar] does? “The SSstra lays down a restriction 
by observing which a man may attain religious merit. It does 
what other S&stras in ordinary life do. Thus, while it is possible 
to satisfy hunger by eating anything whatever, it is enjoiaed that 
n t Jft. ii. We*s, YeL IV. 1 
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one shall not eat a domesticated fowl or pig ; and the object is, 
that he may by regulatiutf his conduct thus attain religious 
merit. In the same way thi^ Sfistra (grammar) tells us that, 
while it is possible to express one's meaning by using correct 
words or incorrect words, correct ones alone which it teaches 
should be used to secure the religious merit arising therefrom. ” 
After this follows the discussion translated in the first lecture • 
and then we have another of which the following is a portion : — 

PORV. Does i^eligious merit arise from a knowledge of correct 
words or from their use ? 

Sid. What is the difference ? 

PURY. If you say religious merit arise from their knowledge, 
religious de-merit also must arise. For he, who knows what words 
are correct, also knows what words are incorrect. It merit results 
from the knowledge of those that are correct, demeiit must result 
from the knowledge of those that are incorrect. Or greater de-merit 
must arise [from their knowledge], as the number of incorrect 
words is larger, and that of correct words smaller. For the corrup- 
tions of one correct word are manifold ; as, for instance, the corrup- 
tions of the correct word are uinr, &o. 

And the Hdl also indioates ( in a passage which is quoted ) that 
the restriction as to correct words concerns their use [and not 
knowledge]. 

Sid. Well, then, let ^t be that religious merit arises from 
their use [ and not from knowledge ]. 

Fury. If from their use, the whole world would obtain 
heavenly felicity. 

Sid. And now why should you be jealous if the whole world 
obtain heavenly felicity ? 

Fury. No, certainly, I am not jealous. But what I mean is, 
that it thus becomes useless to make any effort ; such effort only 
as is fruitful should be made. If you get the fruit without any 
effort, the effort is useless. [The effort meant is that involved in 
the study of grammar, i, e. of correct words. Feople use som* 
correct words at least without studying grammar, and, if eternal 
felicity results from the use of such words, they get it without 
making the effort of studying the subject ]. 
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Sid. Why, verily those who make the effort will largely use 
eorreot words, and will obtain a large amount of heavenly feltoity. 

PUBV. That the fruit does not follow the effort is also an oh* 
served faot. For there are persons who though they have made 
the effort are seen to be incompetent [in the use of correct words], 
while others, who have not, are competent ; wherefore it is p 08 > 
sible, the fruit, i. e. heavenly felicity, may not follow. 

Sid. Well then, religious merit arises not from knowledge 
alone, neither from use alone. 

PObv. From what then ? 

Sid. Heavenly felicity arises from the use of oonect words 
when it is accompanied by the knowledge, that they are correct, 
derived from a study of the SSstra. 

And thus it goes on. 

Now it is clear from all this that correct words, i. e. Sanskrit, 
was spoken in those days by all, but tiiat incorrect words had got 
mixed up with it, and the object of grammar was to teach how 
to avoid incorrect words or corruptions, though there were men 
who could speak correctly without knowing grammar. And thip 
is tlie state in which more or less all languages are at all times ; 
and even at the present day the purpose c 'grammar is considered 
to be to teach how to speak correctly. By the way, it will be seen 
how Sanskrit grammarians distinctly declare that they teach 
nothing that does not exist, that they do not create words, but sepa- 
rate the correct ones from such as are incorrect. But what did 
PataSjali consider to be the standard of correct Sanskrit : who 
was it that spoke the language correctly, and in whose speech 
were corruptions observable ? This is clear from another pas- 
sage at the beginning of the third p&da of the first chapter of the 
Mahabh&fya. Patafijall int' 'prets the Sutra (I. HI. 1; 

in a Tw*TinAi» to yield such a connotative definition of a dhatu or 
robt as this, that a dhatu is that which denotes action or being. 
Then a question is raised, if this is the way to distinguish a root 
why should a list of roots be given ; in other words, if we have 
got a oonnotative definition, a definition by enumeration is not 
wanted. In this case there is a difference of opinion between 
Kfityiyana and Patafijall. 
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PuBV If you have g^ven a oonnotative definition now, enu- 
meration should not be mau'>, i. e, a list of roots should not be 
given. 

Sid. It should be made. 

PUBV. What for ? 

SID. The enumeration of [the verbal roots] bhh and others 
should be made for the purpose of excluding nouns (FrStipadika) 
and the verbs th^t begin with [ i. e. If the roots are not 

aetuallv enumerated, nouns also which express action or being 
may come under the the connotative definition. In the same way 
it will extend to roots used in ordinary life, which are not Sans- 
krit, such as and others ] 

PUHV. What verbs are those which begin with enunufli * 

Sid vfifi and And enumeration should also 

be made in order that the anubandhas or indicatory letters and 
accents of roots may be made known ; i. e. that one may know 
what the accents and indicatory letters of roots are. It is not 
poBsibe to know the accents or indicatory letters unless the roots 
are enumerated. [Anubandhas are certain letters attached to 
roots to denote some, conjhgational or other peculiarity belonging 
to them ] 

PURV. Now those roots whose accents are capaple of being 
interred, t. e,, are and which have no anubandhas, but etill 
are inserted in the list, may be omitted firom it. [ 1. e. When those 
roots which have the accent are enumerated, it may be 

inferred that the rest have the other or Utfiw accent ]. 

Sid. Even those should be enumerated in order that eumwffi 
and others [ i. e., corrupt Sanskrit roots] may be excluded. 

Hereupon Patafijali disagrees with E&ty&yana and says 

Pat, No, and others will be excluded, because the 

usage of the educated or Sistas is to be followed. This usage of 
the Sistas must be necessarily referred to in other oases even j 
for instance, in order to exclude the altered forms of t h^s e roots 
that ore enumerated. For in ordinary life they use for 
and RRi for ifti. [The sense is, that since in grammar we follow 
the usage of the Si^ or educated, these verbs 
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and and also for and for which are not 
need by them, will necessarily be excluded from our connotative 
definition ; hence for the purpose of excluding them enumeration 
is not wanted ]. 

Now sfiemufil is a corruption of the Sanskrit ejfii 

of and of it A.tm. being replaced by fit Farasm,, and 
eni;^for^, and f^forgei^. These and such other corruptions 
were in use at the time, but Patafijali clearly lays down that they 
were not used by the Sistas or educated people, and therefore 
they belonged to the language of the vulgar. Now all these roots 
are found in the Pali in these very forms, utinmufil being, how- 
ever, ; but the reading in the MSS. and the Benares 

IHbographed edition which I have consulted is faulty. So also 
of the corruptions of the word nl given by our author, we find 
nuft in Professor Childers’s Pali Dictionary, and *i!cT the mascu- 
line of umi. Thus our grammarians recognise one language only, 
the Sanskrit, and these words and forms which are found in the 
Pali they assign to the speech of the vulgar. 

In another passage still we are told more definitely who the 
Sistas were that spoke the Sanskrit language correctly without 
studying P&nini's grammar, and whose u-age was the standard 
of correctness. FSpini's Sutra VI. Ill, Its, lays down that such 
words as TftTT should be regarded as correct in the form in which 
they are upadista, i. e , used or uttered; the changes in them such 
as the elision, or augmentation, of letters or the alteration of 
their forms do not obey any general rules laid down by him, but 
still the words exhibiting those changes should be taken as cor- 
rect, just as they are used. Now the Purvapaksin raises the 
' question !— 

PUBV. What is meant by upadista ? 

Sid. Uttered (used). 

P19RV. How does it come to mean that ? 

Sid. The root ' dit ’ signifies ‘ uttering. ’ One utters ( uses), 
letters, and says that they are thus upadista. 

PUBV. By whom upadista (uttered or used)? 

Sid. By the Sistas. 
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PffRV. Who are the Si^tas ? 

SID. The grammarianB. 

POrv, How so ? 

SiD. The character of a Sista is conferred upon one hr iihe 
knowledge of the science (Silstra) : and the grammarians know the 
science [of grammar]. 

PURV. If a man is made Sista by the science, and the science 
depends upon a bian 's being Sista, this is reasoning in a circle. 
An argument in a circle does not hold. [The circle is, one is ^sta, 
and consequently an authority in matters of language if he has 
studied grammar ; and grammar itself depends on the usage of 
the l§istaa} 

Sid. Well, then, the character of a Sista is conferred upon 
one by the country in which he lives and by bis conduct. That 
sort of conduct must be associated with residence in Ary&varta 
alone (lit. that sort of conduct must be in Ary&varta alone). 

PuRV. Whjch is ArySvarta ? 

Sid. The country which is to the east of the Adarta, west of 
E&lkavana, south of the Himalaya, and north of the P&rir&tra. 
Those Brahmans i'^ this country of the Aryas who do not store up 
riches (lit. who keep only so much grain as is contained in a jar), 
who are not greedy, who do goorf disinterestedly, and who without 
any effort are conversant with a certain branch of knowledge are 
the worshipful Sistas. 

PuBV. If, then, the Sistas are an authority as regards lan- 
guage, what function does the Ast&dhy&yl (P&nini ’s grammar) 
perform ? 

Sid. The purpose of the Ast&dhy&yl is to enable us to find 
out the Sistas. 

PURV. How is it possible to find out the Sigtas by means of 
the Ast&dhyfiyI ? 

Sro. A student of the Astsdhyayl finds a man who has not 
studied the book using words just as they are taught in the 
Astadhyayl. He then thinks. “ Verily, this man possesses some^ 
good luck or innate nature by means of which, though he h|M not 
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atttdied the Astfidhy&yl, he uses words just as they are taught in 
• that book. Verily he knows other words also ” [not taught in tbw 
AstSdhy&yl, such as Thus, the purpose of the Astadhy&yl 

is to enable one to find out who is a ^ista [in order that he may 
refer to him and learn such words as do not obey the rules laid 
down by Pinini, but still are correct]. 

Here then we have the clearest possible evidence that Sanskrit 
was the vernacular of holy or respectable Brahmans of Ary&varta 
or Northern India, who could speak the language correctly 
without the study of grammar. The corrupt language mentioned 
by Patafijali which was composed of correct and incorrect words, 
that is, a dialect like the Pali, must, therefore, have been the 
vernacular of the other classes. And this is what you may say 
even with regard to the modern vernaculars. Who is it that 
speaks good or correct Marathi? Of course. Brahmans of culture. 
The language of the other classes is not correct MarathL The 
word Sista may be translated by **a man of education or culture;" 
and this education or culture has, since remote times, been almost 
confined to Brahmana 

Thus the dialects of the Inscriptions of A^oka and the Pali 
were the vernaculars of the non-Brahman'c classes ; but a greater 
importance must evidently have been ati.ohed to them in the 
times of A^oka than is now assigned to the Marathi of the non* 
Brahmanic classes, since they are used by him in the Inscriptions. 
They are, however, not recognized as independent languages by 
our grammarians who treated them as we treat the Marathi of 
the lower classes; but they were in use and bore the same relation 
to Sanskrit that low Marathi does to high Marathi, the Engli^ 
of the lower classes in England to the snoech of the higher. And 
tile English of the lower classes contains, as we have seen, a 
great many such grammatics^ forms as “ I knowed, ” and ** you 
says, ” along with others that are correct. 

It is on account of the mixture of such correct words and forau 
with others that were incorrect that the Pali was not regarded 
ae an independent dialect. The case was different with the 
Prakrita They assumed a more settled and fixed character, and 
were used over a larger area, and thus came to be considered and 
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treatod aa separate languages. But the propagators of Buddhism, 
who like all teachers of a u^w religion, addressed themselTes to 
the lower or uneducated oicvases, soon raised this speech into 
importance. They wrote their religious works in it, and in the 
course of time it became their sacred language; but it is 
unknown in India as an independent tongue. From these 
passages in the Mahftbhasys, therefore, it is clear that it is by no 
means true, as is generally supposed, that Sanskrit had ceased 
to be a spoken It^uage when the Pali arose. The two varieties 
of speech existed side by side ; but as education and culture 
retrograded, the number of Sanskrit speakers gradually decreased, 
and the lower variety went on spreading itself over a wider area 
and developed into the Prakrits. 

This contemporaneous existence of the Sanskrit and Pali and 
the Prakrits as the spoken languages of two classes cf the 
community explains, and is therefore confirmed by, reveral facts 
that we noticed before. If, when the Pali arose, Sanskrit became 
a dead language, it could not influence the grammar of the low 
dialects. Though words from a language that has ceased to be 
spoken may be adopted into a spoken dialect, the grammar 
remains intact. Even a living language if it is foreign, does not 
affect it. But we have seen that the gradual disappearance of 
verbal forms is a phenomenon common to both Sanskrit and Pali 
and that the latter derived some grammatical forms from the 
former, which did not possess when they were in the stage 
represented by the Pali. This could not have been the case if the 
two languages, Sanskrit and Pali, bad not existed as two varieties 
of the varnaoulars of a homogeneous community. 

The fact that Sanskrit words are so greatly corrupted as to 
be difiScult of recognition and are set down as Desyas by the 
native grammarians, vhile others can easily be traced to their 
original forms, also points to the same conclusion. Those that 
are greatly corrupted were early adopted into the language, and 
removed from subsequent influence. Most of the others, that 
exhibit only ordinary changes, are such as denote elementary 
notions, and must therefore have been adopted as early as those 
of the first sort. But, because they a ere such elementary words 

they were heard again and again in their original forms as used 

% 
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l^,4ihe highQr olassM; and thus a farther oorruption was prevent- 
ed ; and they exhibit only such changes as were necessitated by 
the vocal habits of the Prakrit spei&ers. 

Another foot is the use of Sanskrit for the higher characters 
in the plays, and Prakrit for women and the lower ones. This 
supposes that when the idea first originated, and for a oonsider- 
ahle period subsequent to it, though not afterwards — when 
dramatic plays were written more according to rule than with a 
view to exhibit any existing state of things-^women and persons 
in a low condition could understand Sanskrit, but not speak it. 
It was the same with Sanskrit then, as it is with Marathi, for 
Instance, now. A CitpSvanl or M&lvapI woman speaks in her 
own dialect when conversing with an educated Marathi but 
understands the standard Marathi that he uses, though she cannot 
speak it herself. And this is the case everywhere ; a person in a 
low condition understands what is said to him by one belonging 
to the higher classes, but cannot himself speak like him, and 
n^ust use his own variety of the language. Thus then at the 
time when the earliest Sanskrit dramatic plays were written, that 
language must have been in vernacular use to such an extent 
as t(kbe intelligible to uneducated persons. And that educated 
dramatic characters do actually speak it, owe that those whom 
they represent used it in real life. Again, the dramas were 
composed to entertain an audience, and were actually acted. If 
the audience did not understand Sanskrit, as well as Prakrit, tho 
poet defeated his own purpose by making some of hie characters 
speak in that language. 

Sanskrit went on gradually losing ground, the number of those 
trho speak it grew smaller and smaller, and after a time it ceased 
to be used by anybody for the ordinary concerns of life, though 
even now Papdits carry on their disputations in it. But at all 
times it has been acting the parent to the vernaculars and adorn* 
•ing and enriching them* The ancient Prakrits borrowed every- 
thing from it when it was in vernacular use ; but the modern 
Prakrits mostly adopt such words as express abstract notions. 
There is, however, an apparent difference in the manner in which 
the borrowed words were treated by the Prakrits, and are treated 
tty; the modem dlaleota A Sanskrit word when need by 

74 iB.0. Bh sa d arkar s Works, Yol. IV, 1 
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a Frakri^speaking penon was obanged according to his baUlB 
of pronunciation ; but in molem times it is preserred in a state 
of puritj. This, however, is to the fact that in modem times 
the educated classes as well as their uneducated brethren, speak 
the vernaculars, and it is the former that pronounce the word 
properly. But the latter, and often women belonging to ^ the 
former, corrupt it. Now the Prakrit was, as I have shown, few a 
long time the language of precisely these persona It is their 
pronunciation thdt is recorded by the Prakrit grammarians and 
poeta In some provinces in modem times, even the higher classes 
mispronounce the Sani^rit words adopted into the vetnaoulara, 
and ftlnn in reading Sanskrit booka But in the printed books 
the correct orthography is used. 

As 1 have observed in a previous lecture and at the beginning 
of this, some of the vocal habits of the Prakrit speakers have 
come down to their modern descendants ; but not all. The kywe 
of time and other causes have generated other peculiaritiea 
Hence a Sanskrit word in these days is not corrupted in ezaetty 
the same way as in ancient times : and thus we get what are 
called modern Tadbhavas, Thus, then, as the Sindhi and Bengali 
cannot but pronounce Sanskrit as and the Hindustani 

as or the average Gujarati, the Sanskrit word es and 

as dlsT, so did his old Prakrit ancestors. 

It should be borne in mind that the Prakrit corraption of 
Sanskrit words were not necessarily caused by their continual 
use for a number of ages, but were due in a good many cases to 
tile vocri peculiarities of the men that used them. Most of those 
words that represent only the ordinary changes are words of this 
clan ; i. e. the corr options simply represent, as 1 have above ob> 
aerved, the transformation which they underwent in the month 
of a PJrakrit speaker. At all times Sanskrit words have been 
coming into the popular languages; but in old times they were 
pronounced in a manner natural to the men of these tirres, and 
thus became Prakrit words ; and now they are pronounced in 
some oases in the same manner, but in a great many in another, 
and thus they becoipe modern Tadbhavas; while the educated 
dasaes often, though not always, pronounce them ooRootly, and 



thus we have modern Tateamas. This is the way to aooouni 
for the faot that there are so many pure Sanskrit words In onr 
vernaculars, while there were but a few in the old Prakrits j and 
we need not connect their introduction with the expulsion of 
Buddhism and the selfish schemes of the Brahmans, with which 
it has nothing to do, as is done by one writer. 

We will now try to form some idea of the chronology and 
historical causes of the several linguistic changes we have noticed. 
The Later or Classical Sanskrit is in the same phonetic condition 
as the Vedic dialect from which it sprang ; and it was for a long 
succession of centuries, spoken by the Indian A.ryans. If it was 
so, the corruptions observable in the other variety of speech at 
Inw Sanskrit, as it may be called, must have been due to the 
vocal peculiarities of another race than that which elaborated 
the Classical from the Vedic Sanskrit. The univeral assimilation 
of conjunct consonants which we observe in the Pali could not 
have proceeded from the same community that could speak 
Sanskrit with purity. And such an extensive assimilation we 
find in ihe Italian, which was formed out of the Latin spoken by 
the lower classes of the ancient Boman population by the barbarian 
races that overran the country. As remarked in the opening 
lecture, phonetic corruption is rapid avd extensive when one 
race learns and adopts the language of another. The Pali corrup* 
tions, therefore, represent the manner in which a foreign race 
pronounced the Sanskrit of the Aryans. And from such history 
as we can glean from Sanskrit Literature, we know that the Aryan 
race when it emigrated to India came in contact with other races. 
After a time some of these were incorporated into the Aryan com* 
munity, and formed its fourth order,' known by the name erf 
^fidras. As long as these ^udras were in thoroughly degraded 
condition and remained distipot from the other three orders, their 
speech produced no perceptiule effect on that of the latter. But 
after a time this order began to mingle with the rest, principally 
by of inter-marriages, which must have extensively taken 

plape, since some Smrtis or Indian law-books allow them under 
certain ciroumetanoes and others prohibit them ; so that the 
orthodox belief of learned Pandits at the present day is that the 
ICfatriya and Yaitya orders do pot exist, and that all those who 
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bra ftd; Brahmans are ^udras. But there are Indioatione that 
even Brahmanhood did not v scape pollution. As th is combination 
proceeded, the Sudra corruption's of the language came into pro* 
minence, and after a time such a language as Pali became the 
■ordinary speech of the uneducated. By the time of Atoka, we 
may suppose, the so-called Asista or uneducated people, who spoke 
ihe incorrect, or corrupt language, comprehended among them 
the greater portion of the military, trading, and cultivating 
jolasses. Frofessot Childers is of opinion that there are no Detya 
or non-Aryan words in the Pali. But the Prakrits do possess some 
at least ; and you will remember that they exhibit other phonetic 
changes of which the chief is the elision of consonants. Up to 
the time of Asoka and even to that of Fatanjali, these phenomena 
are not observable in the popular speech, though they may haye 
existed in the speech of the very lowest classes. It, therefore, 
appears that, when this amalgamated community, with Sanskrit 
and Pali as the two forms of speech prevailing among the higher 
«nd the lower classes, spread over different parts of KortherU 
India from the Himalayas to the southern confines of the Maratha 
country, they came in contact in the provinces with other races 
which led to the further corruptions we have been speaking of ; 
and thus the Prakrits were formed. These new races while they 
adopted the language of the conquerors gave them a few of their 
own words. 

Patafijali lived in the middle of the second century before 
Christ and king Atoka in the middle of the third. Between 
Patafijali and KUtySyana a petty long time must have elapsed, 
since in the Mah&bhSsya various readings or emendations in a 
few oases of the Yartikas of the latter are noticed and sometimes 
their interpretations as given by other writers ; so that a sort of 
literature must have giown round the YSrtikas. I am, therefore, in** 
dined to accept Ihe popular tradition which refers EfttySyana to 
the period of the Bfandas, i. e,, to about the first quarter of the 
fburth century before Christ. Now we have seen that in 'the 
time of this grammarian the Sanskrit language assumed' a 
different form from that it had in that of PSpini ; and by the 
time of Patafijali very great reverence had come to be paid td 
this laot author* Por in giving the uses Of grammar, dihe etulher 
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of l^e Mahibba^a says tiial; it is tha duty of a Br&hma^a toatudy’'' 
fho Vedas alobg with their Abgas or illuatratiTe S&straet and# 
of the aiz Asgas grammar is the chief. Patafijali is not likaiy to 
yirtd this honour to ahy other than Fftsini's grammar. To 
aooount for these and some of the othw oiroumstanoes notioed 
Goldsthoker, we must ^laoe P&i^iui about four oeptorieB 
^fo^ ^^tyiyanat i, e. refer him to about the 8th oentury ^fw 
C3»isfc Yaaka mnet haze flourished a i^ort time before him.' 
Jbpogh t4e.Pali or an idiom very close to it was the langua^ of 
the uneducated classes in the times of Eatyayansi Aiokai a^ 
J*at^ali« still its formation must be dated some centuries earlier 
since in its verb it represents what I have called Middle Sanskrit 
or the Sanskrit of Yasl^a and PapinL Yatka notioes local varietips 
of Sanskrit words and gives one or two instances) but makes no 
allusion to any Apabhrirataa or corruptions, though from 
nature of hia work be may be ,ezpeot^ii to do so ; while Eat^y^ 
and Patafijali mention them frequently, as we have seen. E^sn 
if they existed in his time, therefore, they must have ^een 
Insignifloant and unimportant, and did not sntef into ihe slMieoh 
ofany oiass of the Aryan society iO any appreoiablo eattnii 
AAssthis time? however, i. e. about the seventii of (riz^ Century 
Bt €X,‘‘t&e elaboration of flie Pali, or Leer •*andcrit asit mig^tr -be 
eaHed, began* in a decided manner ; and tho language continued 
tobespokenup^toihe time of PataSjali. Till then it* did hot 
specifloally assume a Prakrit form though in the Inscriptions of 
soiqe.of the oharacteristlos of a later Prakrit, the Mlgadhl, 
SMge^v^oped^as wehAye seen, ia one province, verj.liksly. 
||aesdlia.,ritselLF 

. Ths'Brakrits must have begun to be formed .about that tima, 
‘lMijii,did not ihen attain any distinctive character: and ^ 
yer^aoulair speech ^prdytbly did not finally leave the* Pali stage 
till a^iVe^ long ti^e after wai^a About the Qme ur];(,en the 
li^ri^ons the oave-j^mples ' arete composed, ihe Pali was, 
have s^itejd, a saorod and literary language. The longnr and. 
ibSre’Mpcdladrdf the Ihsprlptions ate therefore In thatlangiuigi.' 
Sht in d flIood'nHtnSr of the shifter InscriptfoDB, especially of 
vate individuals, we have words exhibiting Prakrit oharaoterlMIda.^ 

1 Snob sresmtrdtsnr for snordlenir, ssiiJisnsi for sstSi ffiam i;, iifidtqg 
imalbiw, <rt!T forq^^eftsn for 
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Tirt cranrili of tiia<paoIflo Prakrits, therefore, miuit'be'*nfontd 
to Uxe early oentoriee of ti.a Ohrlstain ora; and we nay 
therefore Infer that about the time our first dramatic ^ays were 
written they were actually the spoken dialects of tboae ciassei of 
too peoide whose represeniatiTes use them in those works. 

About the sixth or saTenth century the Apabhraifato* was 
developed in the country in which the Brajbhist prevails In 
modem times ; or^ if the speeches in that dialect contained in toe 
fourth act of the Vikramorvatlya were really composed by Klli- 
dlsa, which, as remarked in a former lecture, we have toe gravest 
reasons for doubting, its growth must be assigned to a somewhat 
earlier period. Daudlo mentions the A pahhwirhto t and a good 
many verses fiom his Kftvyidarto are found in Vimana's 
Alaihksravrtti;and iftfais be the same VSmana toat Ihed at 
toe court of Jay&pida, king of K&tmir, who reigned from 751 
A. C. to 782 A. 0., Dandin must have flourished before the eighth 
Century. 

The Modern vernaculars seem to have begun to 4Msume a 
distinctive character about the tenth century. In toe f-fn iptr 
Plato Inscription containing toe name of Bhiskarioirya, j*tM 
1128 Saka or 1206 a, which I ones mentioned before, Maratol 
appears in its specific character, and so also does Hindi in toe 
work of Cand, who flourished about toe same time. 

* • * ♦ ♦ 

And now, gentlemen, I close. It was impoasiUe in toe course 
of theee lectures to do iustioe to toe subject witoout «»Hi ag into 
matters which are not interesting, except to those who have 
already paid some attention to ii Besides, toe subject was wide 
and I was compelled to compress a great many facts into a 
space, but in spite of this, sad though I frequency omitted large 
portions of what I had written, toe lectures were long and tedious. 

I am, therefore, obliged to you for the honour you have done ms 
by your presence here, notwithstanding these drawbacks, and my 

thanks are q^clslly due to those who have attended toe "rs rtt 
toroughoufc 
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Abl.= Ablative 
Absol. = Absoluti ve 
A 00. = Accusative 
Ait. = Aitareya 

Ap., Apabhr., Apbht., Apbr. = 
Apabhranisa 
Ath. Pr. = Atharva 
Atm.=Atmanepada 
B.= Bengali 
Brah.=Bfahinaiia 
('it.=Citpavani 
.10. Insc. liid. = Corpus Inscri- 
ptionuin Indicaruin 
Dat. = Dative 
Dh. =■ Dbaul i 
Dial. = Dialect 
Fetn.=Feminine 
G., Ouj.=Guiarati 
Gejj.= Genitive 
Goaiu= Goanese 
K.= Hindi 
Imper. =Imperativo 
Ind. St,=Indlsche Studien 
Instr. = Instrumental 
Intr. = Intransitive 
Jiian.=JnanesvarI 
Karh. = Karhada or Earhada 
Eli.=E!halsi 
Loc.= Locative 

M., Mar.=Marathi or Marathi 
Mah., Mahr.=MaharastrI 
Mal.=Malvani or Malvani 
Maso.= Masculine 
Mod. = Modern 


Neut.=Neuter 

Nom.=Nominative 

O =Oriya or Oriyli 

Ohl. =Oblique 

P. = Panjabi or Panjabi 

Pan. =Panini 

Parasm, =Paraf>maipada 

Part. = Participle 

Per. or ]’ers.=T’orsoa 

Pl.=Plural 

Pot = Potential. 

P. p. p. = Past Passive .\ir'i •' j'e 
Pr = Prakrit 
Pres. = Present 
Purva. = Purvapaksin 
Rv. =Bgveda 
S. = Sindhi or Sindhi 
Samh.=Sainhita 
Sat. =Satapatlia 
Sau> - SaurasenI 
Sid. = SiddhAntln 
Sing.= Singular 
i Sk.= Sanskrit 
I St. = Standard 
Tad.-=Tadbhava 
Tait.=Taittiriya 
1 enn. = Termination 
Tr.= Transitive 

Tulasi.=Tulasida.», TuLliP‘-a 
or Tulsid&sa 

Vaj. Pr. = Va3asaneyi Pratisa- 
khya 

Voo.= Vocative 
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Allahabad, edicts of the King A^oka 
found inscribed on columns which 
exist at, p, 313. 

AnusvSra, pp. 207, 303, 314, 355, 268, 
369, 394, 459, 477, 482, 515, 517 531, 
532, 534, 547. 

AnvSde4a, p. 302. 

iipabnraihsa, a dialect, pp. 321, 322f 
327, 342. 369, 370, 373, 375, 415, 442. 
474f., 509f., 520, 525, 528, 529, 532, 
553, 560 ; A. according to Dai^din 
the language of Abhiras (cowherds) 
p. 321 ; A. dialect showing further 
decay in Prakrits ; its position in 
Indian Prakrits, p. 362; a speci- 
men of A. and its Sanskrit equiva- 
lent, p. 363; the same translated 
into I&gliBh ; its phonology illustra- 
ted, p. 364; its declension shows its 
further decay, p. 365f. ; pronouns in 
it, p. 370; its verb, p. 371: forms of 
future in, p. 373 ; addition of suffix 
very common in A. and Prakrit, 
p.420f.; in A. from Puli and Sk. 

P* 476 ; forms of A. present in 
the older Hindi poets, e. g. in Tula- 
sldSsa's BSmSya^a, p. 485; pro- 
nouns in A. and the Prakrit are the 
same, p. 508f.; A.s or corruptions 
not alluded to by YSska, p. 589; the 
date of A., 6tb or 7th century A.' 1; 
p. 590. 

Arabic, words of A. origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

ArdhamSgadhT, pp. 323, 326. 

Aryaa, settled in the country known 
as BrahmSvarta and Euruksetra, 
formed a consolidated community, 
in whioh aboriginal or alien race 


was incorporated, and the language 
of this race was the Pali ; the con- 
solidated community spread east- 
wards and southwards, met other 
alien races, words in the Pali stage 
further being corrupted into the 
forms we find in Prakrits, p. 338; A. 
conquered the Aborigines, p. 362. 

Aryan, Aryan or Indo-European, one 
of the three families into which the 
languages of the civilized nations of 
the word have been divided, the 
other two being the Semitic, and the 
Turanian, p. 257; A. characteristic 
of the dialect, p. 344; A. people, 
p.563 ; A. words and forms preserved 
in a pure condition by Lithuanian 
peasants, p. 566 ; only one A. com- 
munity r> tribe may have migrated 
to India, p. 567 ; A. but non-San- 
skritic element in the Prakrits, 
p. 567r. 

A4oka, the Buddhist king of PBtali* 
putrs in Magadha, 3rd Century B. C. 
pp. 312, 319, 558, 588; his Inscrip- 
tions— -five different versions of the 
ddicts of Asoka have been discover- 
ed on rooks in different parts of the 
country at Girnar, near Junagad in 
Eathiawar, at Dhauli in Eattak, at 
Eapurdigiri or l^ahbazgarhi in Af- 
ghanistan, at Jaugad near Qanjam 
in the Northen Oiroars and at Eha- 
Isi near Masuri in the Himalayas ; 
another at Babhra in Bajputanai 
the Girnar dialect is very much like 
the Pali, that of Dhauli, Gaajam 
and Ehalsi is a later Prakrit 
called MBgadhI ; specimen of Gir- 
nar ediot, pp. 312»313£i; peculiarities 
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of the dialed discussed, p. 314, ue- 
cimens of other versions, p. 31*>; 
these edicts were first drawn in th^ 
king's dialect but were translated 
into the dialect of east province, 
p.316; the writers of these expressly 
mentioned in them, p. 317 ; the Pra- 
krits spreading about the time of 
Adoka, p. 338 ; peculiarities of A.'s 
Inscriptions, pp.338, 373; their Ortho- 
graphy, pp. 567, 583. 

Assimilation of consonants defined, 
p. 278 ; its different causes, p. 340. 

£tmanepada, pp. 308, 310 f., 354, 483, 
505. 

Aradha, same as AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AvadhI, dialect of the province of 
Avadha or AyodhyS, p. 376. 

AyodhyS, p. 488. 

Babhra, p. 315. 

BShlika or Balk, p. 345. 

Bengali, a dialect, pp.375, 409, 475; ^of 
Bk. pronounced as p. 280; the 
largest number of Sanskrit words 
found in B., p. 388; B. vernacular 
utterance the weakest, Hindi and 
Panjabi the strongest p. 445; B. 
terminations, p. 478 ; B. and Oriya 
terminations, p. 484 ; B. occupying a 
middle position between Marathi on 
the one hand and the four Apabhraih- 
4a or Sauraseni languages on the 
other, p. 511 ; reasons of the absence 
of oblique forms in Bengali and 
Oriya, p. 518 f. ; future tense of these 
two, p. 553. 

BhSva, the thing signified by the base, 
p. 500. 

Bhilsa, p. 316. 

Bhojapuri, a dialect, p. 376 ; a district, 
p. 385. 

Bihar p. 376 ; B. and Mithils provinces, 
P. 895. 

BrShmapa, ported of B.literature,p.273; 
Peeoan or MahSrSffra B.b* way of 


pronouncing 6L as (ff, p. 454 ; Eonkani 
B.S, p. 552 ; B.s set themselves to 
construct a sacred language, p. 563 f. 

BrajabhBsS or dialect, pp. 362, 405, 419, 
501, 516, 590; the old Aryan ten- 
dency of pronouncing the diphthongs 
somewhat exaggerated in, p. ^06; B. 
prevailing in the country near Ma- 
thurS, p. 376 ; ^ corrupted to iC, in, 
p. 493 ; its real use, p. 509. 

Buddhists, p. 318 ; their sacred langu- 
age the Pali, p. 316 ; the propagators 
of Buddhism addressing themselves 
to uneducated classes, p. 584 ; intro- 
duction of Sanskrit words in Verna- 
culars need not be connected with 
the expulsion of Buddhism and the 
selfish schemes of Brahmans, p. 587. 

Cases, dative ^ a remnant of Skr. ^ 
and Pr. P- *77; iniTO or 
forms of locative in Gujarati, Sindhi 
and Hindi; acousativii and dative 
terminations in various dialects, 
p, 525f. ; and original 

instrumental plurals became adverbs 
or prepositions, p. 529; 

oto. called cognate accusa- 
tives which resemble such ones in 
English as “run a race,'* “walk a 
walk", “die a death" etc. p.576. 

Cerebrals, dentals following a in Bk. 
word, changed to celebrals in Pali, 

pp. 282, 286. 

Chinese, all the dead Aryan languages 
are in synthetic condition, while the 
Chinese in analytic stage, p. 249. 

CitpSvani dialect used by Brahmans 
only, p, 375 ; various forms in this 
dialect, p.483 and n.; C. and Goanese 
people, p.551; C. or MBlavagl womaOi 
her practice, p. 585. 

Compounds, Dvendva, Tatpum^a Ear- 
madhSrya, etc., p. 427. 

Consonants, p. 279f; how semi- vowels 
pronounced, p. 280 ; Marathi 
Dento-Falatals *6f, *31;,, un* 
known to Pali, p. 233. 
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Dfrivatloni of words in Vernaoulars, 
pp. S84. sag. 544. 

DaiSya (non-Sanskrit) words pp. 360, 
361, 365. 387. 501 ; their definitions, 
p. 387 ; 8k. words greatly oorrupted 
set down as D. by native gramma- 
rians. p. 584f. 

Phauli in Eattak, pp. 312, 313, 315. 

Dialects, inferior d.s used by drama- 
tic writers, p. 327 ; d.s not possessing 
cerebral p. 331 ; different dialects 
of Vernaculars, p. 375 f. ; specimens 
of eight dialects of the several langu- 
ages, Marathi, Gujarati, Sindhi. Pan- 
jabi, Hin^i, Braj, Bengali and Oriyi 
with English translations, p. 377 f. ; 
foreign element used in dialects prin- 
cipally in political matters, p. 388 ; 
four modern dialects, viz. G. S. P. and 
H. as the representatives of the old 
SaurasenI, the dialect of the country 
about MatburS, p. 570. 

Doha or Copai, metre in Hindi or 
Braj. p. 363. 

Educatton, an agency arresting the 
progress of decay in the use of lan- 
guage. p. 252. 

English ancestors of modern E. and 
Germans separated from those of 
the Hindus in pre-historic ages, 
p. 337. 

Gandhara or Afghanistan, p. 345. 

Oanjam, in Northern Ciroars, p. 313. 

Qarhawal p. 376 , G. dialect, ibid. 

OSthSs, p. 318 ; Buddhistic G.s. p. 563. 

Germans, the most predominant ot all 
the nations in philological studies, 
p. 246 ; G.S, pp. 337, 563, 566. 

Oirnar, near Junagad in Kathiawar, 
p.3l2. 

Goanese, dialpct in Goa, pp. 375, 417, 
483; G. and Malvani, pp. 521, 524, 
556 ; their way of declension p. 547f.; 
their forms in Vernaculars, p. 551f. 


Gotamipntra ( King), his oaves, p. 316; 
style of his charters abounding in 
long compounds, p. 317. 

Grammar, its function, p. 579. 

Greek language, pp. 571, 575. 

Gujarati language or dialect, pp. 362, 
375, 388, 472 ; G., Hindi and Panjabi 
dialects, pp. 395, 484 ; extract from 
G., p. 378 ; G. people give a short 
sound to vowels, p. 395f. ; careless 
about pronunciation, its cause, 
p.399f.;they have similar vocal organs 
in some respects to those of their 
Pali and Prakrit ancestors, p. 406 ; 
G. terminations, p. 477 ; past parti- 
ciples in G., p. 497 ; oblique forms in 
G., p.516f.; oblique cases in G., p.517; 
G. people cannot pronounce or ^ 
p. 560. 

Hindi dialect, pp. 362, 375, 388, 475 ; old 
and new, p. 363 ; many dialects of H* 
Mewari, Marwari, etc., p. S76f. ; 
grammatical structure of H. 
identical with that of Urdu spoken 
by Mussalmans, p. 377; H. people 
p. 472; H. terminations, p. 478; 
absoluk ives in H., p. 501 ; oblique form 
inH»b' ; derivative of the root W 
expresses genitive relations in H., 
p. 543f. 

India, position of I. in the intellec- 
tual nations of the world, p. 241; 
the original home of the scientific 
philology, p, 244 ; I., p. 336; central 
and southern 1., p. 345nl ; Indian 
anceint method of study of philology, 
p. <445 ; I. Grammarians do not give 
us the inventions of their own 
brains, its reason, p. 270. 

Indo-Germanio languages, p. 570. 

Infinitive of purpose, in the vemacn- 
lars, p. 502. 

Inscription, in Marathi, Sanskrit, its 
date, p. 498; in the cave-temples 
p. 589; copper-plate InsoriptiosL In 
Marathi dated 1128 ^ke ot 1206A.O., 
p. 590. 

Italian, language, p. 587. 
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Jahia, p. S19 ; litarary works, p Hit; 
AidhamSgadhi, sacred language of 
the Jainas. p. 922. « 

Junnar, p. 316. 

Eaochi, a dialect, p. 375. 

Kanheri ( oaves ) p. 316. 

Kanoji, a dialect p. 376. 

Kapurdigiri or Sahbadkarhi in Afgha- 
nistan, p 313. 

Karla ( caves ), p 316. 

Kashmir, kings of, p. 321 ; K. language, 
p. 375. 

Khalsi, near Masuri in the Himalayas, 
p. 313. 

Khandeshi, a mixture of Marathi and 
Oujarathi, p. 376. 

Kumaon district, p. 376 < Kumaoni dia- 
lect, ihid. 

Lag* to adhere, to stick* the old Skr. 
root, forms derived from it, p. 531. 

Language, primary laws 'of develop- 
ment and growth of language, p. 248; 
use of false analogies in the history 
of the growth of language, p. 253f.; 
generalisation of grammatical forms, 
p. 254 ; L.s of the world divided 
into three branches* Aryan or Indo- 
European, Semitic and Turanian and 
their different branches, p. 257; 
living L. is one used by people gene- 
rally, p. 275; science of L., its possi- 
bility, p. 276; law of analogy in 
simplifying grammar of the L.,p 374; 
oblique forms (SSmBnya *'upas ) in 
various L.s. p. 513f., laws of change, 
development, growth* or corruption, 
the bases of the growth of a L, 
p. 565; what is meant by L., its rea- 
sons ibid; L.s of Europe, p. 574f; 
modern L.s not allowing Hiatus, 
ezamles, p* 575^ 

Latin, language, pp. 561, 571, 575, 587. 
Lithuanian peasants, pp. 566, 567, 


Magadha, a country, pp. 312, 815, 

MSgadhI, language, pp. 320, 823, 826, 
327,589,: its contents, p. 313; its 
peculiarities, p. 348f.; reduction of 
all the sibilants by Bengalees to 
the palatal BT point to their being 
descendants of the old M.s, p. Jill. 

MahSrBstrl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 323, 
327, 335, 344, 348, 439, 469, 472, 561 ; 
Its literature very extensive and 
valuable* P.S21 : difference between 
M. and SaurasenT, pp.325f., 328 510; 
process of pronouncing the words in 
M. is not slow, p. 336 ; Skr. second 
person plural U becomes W in the 
M. and ^ in the Saurdsenl, p. 354. 

Mabomedana or Mussalmans, p. 377. 

Malvan district, p. 375. 

Malvani, dialect, ( author's native 
tongue) pp. 375, 417, 515 ; pronuncia- 
tion of q, in M.,p. 395. 

Mansbera in Punjab, sixth version of 
Anoka's edicts, p. 313n. 

Marat ha country, p. 588. 

I 

Marathi language, pp. 244, 375, 388, 
417; distinction between M. and 
Gujarati, p. 286 ; words in M. pas- 
sage compared with those in Sans- 
krit, p. 386 ; general rule re* change 
of VT to 37 in M.,p. 446; M. is the 
direct daughter of the old Mahfirfi- 
str! of the grammarians, p. 469; 
formation of nouns of three genders 
10 M., p. 476 ; M. terminations, ibid ; 
augmented nouns in 3T in M., ibid ; 
two forms for the old present in M., 
p.482; imperative terminations in M., 
p. 487 ; past tense in M., p. 495 ; tha 
same by in M., p, 496 ; this 

^ of the past tense in M. ^traced to 
Skr. rT, p. 497 ; past partioiples in 
M. ibid ; instances from M. dialect, 
p. 498 ; absolutive in M. formed by 
adding the same as MabBrBstrl 
^ p. 501 ; past passive participles 
of W and ? in M., p* 510f.; M. verbs 
derived from tb^ Fi^akrlt uud 
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fiNtti the Apabhraihia forms, p. 511 ; 
If. the modern representative of the 
old MahSrSf^rl, ibid; the oblique 
forms in M., 613f., 521 ; peculiarities 
of oases in M., p. 536 ; origin of M. 
IP, p. 537; different derivations of 
M., ibid ; derivation of M. 

; M. genitive terminations. 
p.539f.; objections to derivation of 
from Skr. past participle 
FT, p. 541f.: termination 
p. 543f.; declension of M. Present, 
p. 546f.; M. forms in vernaculars 
p. 550f.; declension of future in M., 
p. 556 ; Brahmans of culture speak 
correct M., p. 583. 

MStra, pp. 289, 290, 330, 404. 

N5da, vocal sound or intonated breath, 
its formation, pp. 250, 279, 281, 332, 
334, 339. 

Nanaghat, p. 316. 

Nasik. p. 316 ; N. cave inscriptions, 
p. 338. 

Nepal, p. 345 ; Nepali language, p. 375. 

Nouns, duals of both N.s and verbj 
unnecessary, p. 295 ; masculine nouns 
in f and 3, pp. 298, 346f.; the same 
in ^ in pali» ibid.; the same ending 
in a consonant, p. 299f.; N.s. in ^ 
abundant in 8k., pp.S03, 397f.; mas. N.s 
in 5R, 315^^ etc. p. 347, 

unaugmented feminine nouns, p. 479. 

Objects, names of, not simply conven- 

. tional, p. 254. 

OriyS ( or Oriyi ) dialect pp. 375, 377, 
388,475 ; 0. terminations, p. 478; and 
Bengali forms in the vernaou.«ftr, 
p. 553. 

PaifSoi, a dialect, (ColikSO.) pp.320, 
321, 323, 324, 328, 332, 345. 472; its 
peculiarities, p. 344 ; way of speak- 
ing by lowar classes, p. 454. 

Pali, a dialect, pp. 304, 344, 346. 347, 
949r 350, S52, 353, 354, 388f4 F. the 
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earliest of Prakrit dialects and 
almost as muoh studied as Sanskrit, 
p. 246 ; P. the sacred language of the 
Buddhists when it was introduced, 
p. 276 ; peculiarities of consonants 
etc. in F., pp. 279,285 ; some oonjun- 
ots in P., p. 286; ;P. ST or V 
for ^1, ibid, consonantal changes, 
pp.286-288,291; vowel ohange8.pp.288- 
290; two-fifths of Pali vocabulary 
are composed of pure Sanskrit words, 
pp. 292, 571; defect in pronunciation, 
p. 293 ; instances of alien people in 
the P. language, ibid ; grammar of 
the P. dialect, p. 294 : its process of 
simplification, p. 295 ; false analogies 
extensive in P., ibid ; principal 
points of P. grammar, p. 296 ; neu- 
ter nouns in P., p. 301 ; strong Incli- 
nation to obliterate difference 
between oases, p. 304 ; law of false 
analogies or generalisation in the 
formation of the P.» ibid ; verbs in 
P., p. 3051, 307f.; other oases and 
moods in P., p. 308; Atmanepada 
terminations in P., p. 309 ; use 
of the present in P., p, 310 ; 
temviit 'X augment 3T often omitted 
in Pal:, p. 311; Pali or Prakrit in- 
soriptioDs, p. 316 ; P. a literary and 
saored language by the time of Qo- 
tamiputra, p. 317 ; changes in the P. 
due to the oiroumstanoes and vocal 
peculiarities of a foreign race, p. 330; 
phonetic changes common to P. and 
Prakrit, ibid ; dual and dative case 
wanting in p. 345 ; ^ and g of 
Pr<)krit unknown to the P., p. 354 ; 
P. an earlier stage in the language 
than Prakrits, p. 358 ; use of these 
two, p. 359f. ; relations between Pali, 
Sanskrit, Prakrit and modern Verna- 
culars, pp. 558f. ; extract from Pali, 
Dictionary, p. 570 ; Pali not derived 
from Sk, but independent corruption 
of the lost Aryan speech ; P« how* 
ever in a decidedly later stage than 
Skt., ibid ; P. not fit to be an inde- 
pendent dialect, p. 571f; ei^istencq 
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vt P. at the time of Aioka, p. 'M ; 
reason! why P. not regarded as hi- 
dependent, ibid; P. becoming tlit. 
ordinary speech of the uneducated, 
p. 588 ; the elaboration of the Pali 
or low Sanskrit began in a decided 
manner about the seventh or sixth 
century, B. C„ p. 580. 

Panjabi, a dialect, pp. 375, 377, 388, 
405. 472, 475; oblique form in P., 
p. 516 : P. terminations, p. 577. 
Parasmaipada, pp. 300, 306, 308, 310f. ; 
difference between P. and £tmane- 
pada roots, p. 492, 

Farsis ( people ), p< 388. 

PB^aliputra, p. 315. 

Persian, words of P, origin in the 
modern dialects, p. 387. 

Phonetic decay, as in change of to 
in or lit etc. p. 249; P. corruptions, 
p. 278f. ; the principle which guides 
the P. change is the economy of ef- 
fort, p.292; P. corruption rapid when 
one race learns the language of 
others, p. 587. . 

Prakrits, pp. 267, 336 ; latter P.s re- 
present the third stagi in the deve- 
lopment of Sanskrit, p. 312; how 
Sanskrit reduced to the P. form, 
p.320; Srfa PrSkjrta, p. 322; these P.8 
used in dramatic plays, p. 323 ; pho- 
netic changes common to Pali and 
P.S, pp.330, 333; P.s whether genuine 
dialects or creation of Papdits, 
p. 336 ; principle of economy of exer- 
tion in P.s, ibid; elision of consonants 
^in P.8, p. 337 ; P.s about the time of 
Aioka, p. 338 ; dissimilation of P.s 
defined, p. 340f. ; vowel and conso- 
nant changes in P.8, pp. 341, 342 ; 
P.S introduced anusvBra and hence 
tendency to speak through the nose, 
p. 343; MahBrBstri, principle P., 
pp. 344, 469 ; grammar of P.s, p. 345f.: 
grammatical forms in P.s, pp. 346- 
357; uniformity and sinqilioity in 
the grammar of the language, p. 357 ; 
p,B fepemble the in the last 


stage of its development; p.359: 
P.8 and Apabhraih^a dialects, p. 874 ; 
many forms in Vernaculars are com- 
binations or adaptations of P. forms, 
p. 389 ; observation of the P. gram- 
marians not perfect, p. 469; Future 
of P.S, p. 493 ; P. forms in Vernacu- 
lars, p. 508 ; P.S descended* from 
Sanskrit, p.559; Sanskrit playwriters 
of later ages used F. for their in- 
ferior characters, ibid ; De^ya words 
in P.S found in the vernaculars, 
p.561; P.S becoming literary dialects 
as Sanskrit before them. p. 562 ; P.s 
assuming a settled character, 
p. 583f.; the growth of the specific F. 
in the early centuries of the Chris- 
trian era, pp. 589, 590. 

Priyadar4in ( King ) in A4oka edicts 
p. 314. 

Pronouns and their declension, pp.302, 
3411, 342, 350, 370. 

PurbI, a dialect, p. 376. 

Races, some preserving their speech 
in a pure form, p. 252. « 

Rewa, State of, Rewai dialect, p. 376, 

Rgveda-SaihbitB, p. 258. 

SakSrl, p. 324. 

Salsetti, a dialect, p. 375 ; S. discriot, 
p. 533. 

SBmBnyarupa or oblique forms, pp. 518, 
519, 523, 524f. 

Sanskrit, its importance even to this 
day, p. 244 ; S. more ancient than 
Prakrits, ibid; now preserved in 
books and used by learned men, ibid; 
Sanskrit philology in the hands 
of Europeans, p. 245 ; three varieties 
of S.. p. 258 ; Vedic S., p, 260f ; Classi- 
cal S., pp. 2621 2641 266 ; 8. liters* 
ture, pp. 267, 278; new dialects arose 
from S. when corrupteA |ip.8ag; W; 
S. assigned to respectable men ef 
education and women of holy order 
in dramas, p. 323;8. wus g liviaf 
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language when Pali and Frakiits 
came into ezistenoe, pp. 359; 8. 
and Deiya words, p. 362 ; many 8. 
words in Marathi, pp. 386, 387 ; 8. 
conjugational distinction lost in 
Prakrits, p. 481 ; 8. imperative in 
respectful solicitation, p. 490 ; Sk. 
roois, p. 498, 500 ; 8. older than dia- 
lects, p. 564 ; their contemporaneous 
development an impossibility, p.569; 
words in Pali compared with these 
of 8., p. 570 ; Middle 8., p. 574; 8. has 
the most perfect grammarians in 
the world, p. 575 ; corruption of 8. 
p. 577 ; classical 8. literature, p. 578 ; 
8. the refined language of the learu- 
Lu. p 581, 583 : 8. and Pali existing 
side by side, p. 584 ; 8* spoken lang- 
guage when Pali arose, ibid ; 8. well 
understood but not well spoken by 
lower classes, pp. 585, 587 ; chrono- 
logy and historical causes of the 
several linguistic changes, p. 587 ; 8. 
^ of YBska and FSpini, p. 589 
t^aurasenl, a dialect, pp. 320, 321, 324, 
327, 329, 335, 344, 348, 354, 355, 356, 
367,*472, 510, 561 ; 8. the language of 
the refined people, p. 320 ; its use, 
p. 323 ; 8. and allied languages, 
p. 332 ; its peculiarities, p. 343 ; 8. 
forms of the Future, p. 372 ; 8, close* 
ly following Apabhrih^a, p.373. 
Sawantwadi, pp.375, 505. 

Semitic, one of the three languages of 
the civilised nations, p. 257. 

Sindh i, a dialect, pp. 375, 388, 475 ; 
Arabic and Persian elements in 8., 
p. 388; S. M. and H, literature 
p. 474 ; 8. terminations p. 477 ; abso- 
lutive in S., p. 501 ; oblique forms in 
S., p. 515f ; 8. forms in vernaci ‘ars, 
pp. 549f ; 550. 

I^ramapas p. 314. 

^rl and Sarasvatl hostile to each 
other constantly, p. 241. 

Stage, analytic, defined p* 249. 

Style, nominal, pp. 264, 266, 565, as 
oppoaed to verbal or fluent one, 
Pe589. 


Sfidras, pp. 587, 588. 

Suffix, pp. 300, 420. 

Svarita, ( accent ) p. 342. 

SvBsa, its formation p. 250f ; ( simple 
breath) p. 279'; 8. pp. 281, 284, 286. 

Tadbhava words, pp. 360, 387, >388, 496^ 
523, 527, 586. 

Taddhita, pp. 267, 568. 

Tatsama words, pp. 387, 388, 499, 502, 
523, 587. 

Tenses. Present, Imperative, etc. 
moods and tense terminations, p . 306f. 

Terminations, p. 256 ; nominal T., its 
different forms, pp. 351, 474, 482f. 

Teutonic languages, pp. 337, 344. 

Teutons ( people ), p. 345. 

ThBnesvar, p. 338. 

Turanian, one of the three languages 
of civilised nations, p. 257. 

UdStta ( accent ) p. 342. 

Upa, the one absolutive termination 
in Marathi, p. 510. 

Ufavad ' a ( king ), p. 316, 

Vedic lancpiage, its chief characteri- 
stic, p. 258f., declension of V. nouns 
ibid; V. Sanskrit now obsolete, 
p. 260f.; obsolete words in V. hymns, 
ibid ; V. studies, p. 269; V. and middle 
Sanskrit, p. 294 ; V. forms , p. 304f.; 
V. syntax, p. 501 ; V, hymns, p. 563 ; 
V. dialects, ibid ; V. period, p. 567 ; 
V. stage, p. 570; V. and classical 
Sanskrit p. 573, 587. 

Vengurla, p. 505. 

Verb, p. 352f.; V. in Apabhraifasa,p.3711; 
verbal style, p. 264; Verbal forms 
pp. 545, 574. 

Vernaculars, modern V.s. in the pro* 
sent speech, pp. 247, 375 ; their clas- 
sification, p. 375 ; detailed examina- 
tion of V., p. 381f. ; examination 
of V.s into three branebess, p. 389 
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V.8 derived firom Praktite, p. 557; 
data of modem V«a coming into 
prominences p. 590; modern 
pronunciation, law of accentuation 
p.419f.; causal roots in V.pp.450,504f; 
Skr. dentals changed to cerebrals in 
y.s, p. 450f.; mode of Northern V.s of 
India, p. 469 ;'loeal tendencies exhi- 
bited by the speakers of V.8, p. 479; 
pronouns in V.s, p. 479f.: verbs etc. 
in V.s, pp. 481, 495, 500, 502, 503; 
absolutive in V.s. p. 501f.; causes of 
V.s, p. 519 ; one chief and import- 


ant source of the modern case aA- 
zee overlooked by V. philologists ; * 
origin of N in V. terminations, p.539^ 
ablative terminations in V.8, p. 536 ; 
derivation of rfST in V.s, in: Guja- 
rati, p.539; another way of pos- 
session in V.s, p. 540 ; another de- 
rivation of the V.s, “ ^ ” pt 549 ; 
future tense of V.s, p. 553 ; V.s and 
Prakrits, p. 559; peculiarities of 
modem V.s, Sanskrit and Prakrits 
p. 560. 

Visarga, pp. 997, 300, 301. 
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AnirvSha, celibacy, p. 963. 
Anvavasarga. allowing one his own 
way, p. 971. 

AnvSje-kr, to strengthen, p. 97i. 
Abhividhi, including, p. 971. 

Abhre^a, equitablenass, p. 971. 

Asas, and Ebhib, Nominative plural 
and Instrumental terminations gone 
out of use, p. 969. 

AdeiSa, command, p. 25 1 . 

Upajana, augment, p. 963. 

Upade^Bya glByantah, unable to teach, 
p. 963. 

TJpabandha, augment, p. 263. 

UpBJe-kr, to strengthen, p. 971. 
Upeksitavya, finding or observing, 
p. 963. 

UtsafiJana, throwing up, p. 971. 

Urdhvalosam Susyati, withers stand- 
ing, p. 971. 

Kapehan, to fulfil one's longing, p. 971. 
Karman, signification, p. 963. 

Gave?, looking for a cow, p. 255. 

Oak?aB, the reach of sight, p. 261. 
Oelaknopaih vr?^^^ ( Namul ), rained 
till the clothes were wet, p. 971. 

Duhitr, a daughter, one that milks 
cows, p. 994. 


NBmakarapa, a nominal termination, 
p. 263, 

Niravasita, excommunicated, p. 271. 

Nivacane-kr, to be silent, p. 271. 

NivpttisthBna, weak terminations, 
p. 263. 

Naighaptuka, subordinate, p. 263. 

Fitf, the father, one who protects, 
p. 254. 

PpthvT, the earth, that which is broad, 
p. 254. 

PratyavasBna, eating, p. 271. 

Bilma, variety, p. 263. 

BrBhmapavedaiii Bhojayati ( Nanul ), 
feeds every BrBhmapa that he finds, 
p. 271. 

BbSnu, the sun, that which shines, 
p. 254. 

Manohan, to fulfil one's longing, p.271. 

Yatho, as to, p. 263. 

I^i^iksa rSjyena, invested with 
sovereignty, p. 2G3. 

l^rudbi, bear, p. 269, 


Svakarapa, marrying, p. 271. 

E»vapo?aiii pu?pBti ( Namul ), supports 
by his own means, p. 971. 
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Aga8tya» p. 545. 

Arjona, p. 503, 532» 533. 

AAoloa, ( tree ), p. 378. 

Indra, pp. 255, 569. 

Kadamba, (tree), p. 379. 

Eaoha, ( Er^pa )• P* 477. 

EBma, ( Qod of Love ), pp. 362, 526. 
ESnha, ( Erapa ), 535. 

Erapa, pp. 379, 499. 

Erspaoaiida, sai^e as Epapa, p. 532. 
Kaikayl, p. 527. 

Gangs, p. 364. 

Gandharvas, p. 532. 

Gajendra, p. 255. 

Gapapati, p, 504. 

Oovardbana, p. 535. 

Govixida, p.499. 

JEnaly, p. 529. 

TratSyuga, p. 544. 

Devaki, p. 533. 

Devadamana, ( God ), p. 379. 

KSga, p. 570. 

Elrada, pp. 486, 542. 

NidBna, p. 570. 

NirvEpa, p. 278, 

'PErvatl, pp. 489. 494. 

PlltanE, p. 533. 

Blbhlpapa, p. 541, 

Byhaapati, p. 569. 

BrabmE, pp. 498^ 543. 


Bharata, p. 486. 

BharadvSja, p. 542. 

Mahesa, p. 487, 

MSdhava, p. 503, 504. 
MSnavendra, pp. 255. 

Muni, p. 490. 

YoBodS, p. 533. 

RaghunStha, p. 529. 

Raghupati, p. 486. 

Raghuvira, p. 541. 

Rati, ( Goddess of Love ), p. 526. 
RSdhS, p. 489. 

RSma, pp. 486, 529, 530, 542, 545. 
Rukmipi, p. 532. 

Rudra, p* 529. 

Lak^mi, p. 329. 

Vajra, p. 379. 

Varupa p. 261. 

Saihkara p. 542. 

Baihbhu, p. 485, 545. 

SBrngadhara, p. 532. 

SEligrEma, p. ^4. 

Biva, p. 489, 544. 

Sivatlrtha, p. 364. 

Sat!, p. 489. 

Banaka, p.499. 

8ar« ovatl, p. 329. 

SattE, p. 542. 

SudSma, p.544. 

Hanumat, p. 488. 

Hari, p. 504. 
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A^hakatha, uomiuentary by Buddha- nion between K. and Patafijali, 

ghosd on the Dhammapada, p. 276. pp. 579, 580 ; bis date first quarter of 

Atharva-Pr5ti8akhy.i. p. 288nl ; Ath- century same as that of 

arvaveda. pp. 269. 273. J^»”das. pp. 588, 589. 


Alaihkaravrtti of VSmlLna, p. 590. 

Afl(3dhSlyI of FSqini, p. 582f. 

Rgveda, the rks in it referred to, I. 1. 
2, 7; 3. 2; 25. 12; 71. 9 ; 82. 2; II. 
12. 4 ; VT. 56. 1 ; VII. 86. 3 ; X. 14. 2 ; 
41. 6. pp. 259, 273. 

EkanStha, p. 499. 

Aitareya Brahmapa, referenoes to, 
II. 2, 11 ; III. 9, 23, 26 ; IV. 8 ; V. 14 ; 
VII. 13, 14, 16; VIII. 7, 23, 24, 
pp. 245n, 262, 263 ; A. B., p. 261 ; its 
style, p. 264. 

Xap3da, p, 275. 

Xanhadade Prabandha, p. 477. 

Xablra, poet and saint, bis works his 
Kamaiul and SSkhis, pp. 377, 497, 498, 
509, 516, 532, 541, 543. 

XStantra, p. S2U 

KatylCyana, the grammarian, p. 245; 
his VSrtikas or notes on FSpini*s 
Satras, p. 265 ; change in Sanskrit 
after the period elapsed betwden the 
BrShmapaa and YSska borne witness 
to by E.; Fatafijairs discussion of a 
VBrtika in E«, p. 267f ; Vedic verbal 
forms become obsolete in his- time, 
participles occupying their place, 
pp. 270, 271 ; E. lived when Sanskrit 
arrived at the classical stage, pp. 273; 
574 ; Fatafljali’s work does not indi- 
cate a different stage in the growth 
of the language from^ that of K,# 
pp. 274 ; Ke, p« 577 ; difference of opi* 


EBlidSsa, the Setubandha, a poem 
attributed to him but written by one 
Fravarasena, p. 321 ; speeches in the 
Apabhraiii4a dialect composed by E. 
in IV act of his Vikramorva4lya, 
p. 590. 

Effvyadohana by TulasldSsa, p. 517f. 

ESvyaprak&i^a by Mamma^a, its Pra- 
krit verses, p. 321. 

ESvyfidarsa by Dap^i^i P* 690. 

Eramadi^vara, his Grammar in Biblio- 
theca Indica, pp. 247, 362; extract 
from his - work quote^^ by Lassen, 
pp. 367nl, 368, 369, 480n, 521. 

GadBdhara BhattBcSrya, thv great 
NaiySylka. his style and mode, 
p. 275. 

GBthSs, writers of these knew the 
spoken language or Fall, p. 318f. 

Gup&(}hya, the traditional author of 
Bphatkatha, p. 328. 

Gotama,aNaiyByika, his NySyasUtras, 
pp. 265, 275. 

GovardbananSthaji. the story of the 
Manifestation of, in Braj, p. 379fe 

Gauf}avadhakSvya by VSkpatirBja, 
pp. 321, 323n; a passage from G. 
pp. 328f., 329, 500. 

Oap<)B, his Prakrit Grammar not older 
than Hemacandra's, p. 322n3 ( con- 
tinued on pp. 323-327 ). 

Qanda, the earliest Hindi poet, pp.494, 
498, 537, 590. 

Chandae ( the Vedas), p. 572. 
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JftiimasSkh?, a work in the PanjSb!, 

P.S79. 

Jfianeivara, author of JfiSnedvarl and 
several other works, pp. 256f., 534. 
JfiSne^varl, a commentary in Marathi 
on the BhagavadgHS by JilSne^vara, 
referred to, I. 8, 48, 49, 112, 141, 171, 
176,213, 225; II. 10. 27; TTI. .62; 
V. 147 ; IX. 1 ; XEII. 197, 200, 214, 
244, 280, 347 ; XVIII. 1147. pp. 477, 
482, 488, 489, 490, 491, 499. 503. 532, 
533, 535. 

TulasTdSsa, Hindi poet, author of RSmS- 
yapa and other works written in the 
Purbi dialect, passages from his 
HBmSyapa quoted to illustrate the 
uses of the forms in the Verna- 
culars, pp, 376, 377, 485, 488, 489, 493^ 
494.497, 498.504. 505. 509, 526, 527. 
529, 530, 540, 541, 542, 544, 545. 
Taittiriya BrShmapa, L 1. 5, II. 7 IS, 
p. 245n ; T. Saihhita ( Black Yajur- 
veda ), II. 4. 1, II. 5. 2, p. 245n. 
Trivikrama, grammarian, author of 
PrSkptasntravptti which gives gram- 
mar of six Prakrit dialects, pp. 321, 
327, 362. 

Dap^in, author of Eavyadar^a, he 
speaks of the MahUrSe^rl as the pre- 
eminent Prakrit, pp. 320n, 321; men- 
tion of Brhatkatha written in the 
Pai^BcI in his EBvySdar^a. p. 328 ; 
mention of the ApabhraifaSa in his 
work, p. 590. 

Da4amukhavadha ( poem ), its author- 
. ship doubtful, composed by KdlidSsa 
or Pravarasena, p. 321. 

Dhammapada, p. 376f. 

DhStupBfha, list of roots by PSpini, 
p. 261. 

Nala-DamayantI, work by Mansukha- 
ram, p. 378, 

NBgojibhatta, NaiyByika, p. 275, 
l^lgama ( the Vedas ), p. 572, 


PaficopBkhyBna, story of Hirapyaka. 
p. 477. 

Patafijali, the great grammarian, 
author of MahSbhBsya on EBtyB- 
yana’s VBrtikas or notes on PSpini’s 
Sutras, p. 245 ; the language of his 
work, p. 265 ; his language different 
from that of FBpini, p. 270 : his com- 
ment on the discussion of a Vgr- 
tika of RaiyByana, p. 271 ; he says 
in his M ahSbhSsya ; though the 
Vedas were and arc committed to 
memory, the literary incalculable 
number of case forms, verbal forms, 
Taddhitas, Epdantas impossible to 
commit to memory in the absence of 
any general rules laid down by 
grammarians, pp. 569, 573 ; Sanskrit 
not the only language spoken in 
times of KBtySyana and P. ; several 
passages in bis MabBbbB^a con- 
tain allusions to a dialgct arising 
from a corruption of Sanskrit, p, 577 ; 
his Interpretation of the SUtra 

( I. Ill, 1 ), p. 579 ; corruptions 
of forms were used in his time but 
not by ( educated people ), 

p. 581 corrupt language, composed 
of oorr t and incorrect words men- 
tioned by him, must have been the 
vernacular of other classes, p. 583 ; 
his date 2nd century B. 0., p. 588; 
his highest respect for PBpini's 
grammar, p. 589. 

PSpini, the great grammarian, p. 245 ; 
BrBbmapas are ^he best represen- 
tatives extant of the verbal portion 
of :nat language of which PBpinI 
wrote grammar ; probably the spoken 
language of his time formed the 
basis of his grammar, p. 263 ; verbal 
forms in general in his time, pp. 264 ; 
2^0 ; fluent or verbal style of speech 
( BhBsB ) was in use in his time, 
ibid ; his Sanskrit more ancient than 
that of EBtyByana, p. 271; P. 
though not infallible still not an 
indifferent grammarian, p. 272; re. 
languajfe of his ti ue, p. 273 ; he glvus 
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in hif grammar a good many rules 
applicable exolusively to the diftlect 
of the VedaSt the synonymns used for 
the latter being Chandas, Nigama]^ 
Mantra and BrShmftpai p< 572 ; 
BhBsS or the ordinary Sanskrit, 
distinguished from the dialect of the 
Vedas, must be the language used in 
his time ; BhBsS, a proper name, but 
in later Sanskrit it acquired a 
generic signification and meant 
language generally ! P. refers cer- 
tain points to popular usages, e.g. 
the names of countries are conven- 
tional, no grammatical analysis be 
given of them, it being fictitious, 
p. 578 ; change in the language 
between the times of P. and KatyS- 
yana, p. 574 ; his age about 8th 
century B.G., p. 589 ; references to 
his siltraa. 1. 1, 36 ; 3. 1 ; III. 2. 171 ; 4 . 
9, 10, 11, 12. 14 ; IV. 1. 49 ; V. 2. 96, 
98, 99 ; 3. 73, 74, 75, 76, 77, 85, 86, 87, 
96,97; 4.4; VI. 3. 109; VII. 1. 10, 
39, 41, 46. 50 ; VIII. 2. 8, pp. 258, 
259. 272, 420, 500, 579, 581 , P., pp. 262, 
263,267, 271, 272, 273, 274. 302, 312, 
320, 420, 564, 567, 568, 574, 575, 577, 
581, 588, 589. 

PurBpas, p. 576. 

Prabodhaoandrodaya ( drama ) in- 
stances of the use of the Ardha- 
mBgadbl, p. 327. 

Pravarasena, Setubandha, poem attri- 
buted to EBlidBsa but written by F. ; 
BBpa says about him in his Harsa- 
oarita, his ( P.*8 ) fame reached 
the other side of the ocean by means 
ofSetn *’,p. 321. 

PrBkptasntravptti, grammar of six 
dialects by Trivikrama, p. 321. 

frBtilBkbyas, VBjasaneyi-F. in f ndi- 
Bche Studien, volume V, p. 145 ; and 
Atharva-P. edited by Whitney, 
I. 37, p. 288nl ; vowel sound ex- 
plained in F.St p. 289n ; ar in and 
is rapidly nronounced and the 
temporal value assigned to it is half 


8 MBtrS in P.S while in Prakrit 
transformation it is one MBtrBi 
p. 330. 

PremasBgara, in Hindi, p. 379. 

BremBnand, his SudBmBnuifa Garitra. 
pp. 540, 544. 

BBpa ( poet ), he highly praises the 
author of Setubandha in his Barfa- 
oarita, p.321. 

BBhvroya, its twenty-one varieties, 
p. 269. 

Buddhagho^a, his commentary (Attba- 
kathB) on the Dhammapada written 
in 5th century A. D., p. 276. 

Beharilal, his work Satasai and com- 
mentaries on his works in the Braj, 
pp. 376, 377, 489, 504, 509. 

BrBhmapa ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

Bhagavatl, a Jain religious work in 
Prakrit, p. 247. 

BhSgavata, X Book ( Hini. ), p. 377. 

Mantra ( the Vedas ), p. 572. 

MansukharSma, his work Nala-Dama- 
yanti, p. 378. 

MahSbhBrata ( by Veda-VyBsa ,) 
p. 892n. 

MahBbhSsya, passages in M. contain- 
ing allusions to a dialect arising 
from a corruption of Sk., p. 577 ; 
passages from M. referred to, 
pp. 584, 588 ; author of M. says, it is 
the duty of BrBhmapa to study 
Vedas with their Ahgas ( or illus- 
trative SBstras ) grammar being the 
chief of them, p. 589. 

MBlatl-MBdhava. pp. 507, 540. 

MudrSrBiqfaBa, p. 325. 

Mrcchakatika, pp. 308, 326 327. 

Moropant, Marathi poet, p. 552* 

Yajurveda, (While); its MBdhyaih- 
dina Beeension, praetice for readtsg 
invariably If fori;, p. 458, 
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YSskai he lays down oorreot prinoiples 
of the derivation of words, p. 245 ; 
his language more anoient than that 
of the rest of the non-Vedio litera- 
ture: archaic words and expres- 
sions in his Nirukta. p. 263; after 
his time Sanskrit underwent a pecu- 
liar change, ibid ; style in his time, 
p. 264 ; change that came over 
Sanskrit after the period that 
elapsed between the BrShmapas 
and Yffska, pp. 267 ; Y.. p. 271, 273, 
312 ; he refers in his Nirukta to the 
Vedic dialect and another called 
BhSs3, p. 572; his Sanskrit called 
Middle Sanskrit, p. 574 ; Yaska lived 
a short time before PS^ioi, p. 589. 

BukmipI-SvayaThvara, pp. 499, 53B. 

Laksmidbara, his work on grammar 
mentions six dialects, pp. 321, 327. 

LalitavistSra or life of Buddha, p. 317f. 

Vararuoi, his PrSkrtalaksapa, one of 
the six treatises on Prakrit grammar 
p. 319 ; he derives ^aurasonl from 
Sanskrit p. 320 re. the oldness of his 
Prakrit, p.325n; V. indistinct in seve- 
ral oases : his rules misunderstood by 
all writers; he is incomplete, p. 345n2; 
V., p. 347 ; pronouns in V., p. 350, 352; 
verbal forms in V., p. 354 ; Apabh- 
raiii4a not mentioned by V., p. 362 ; 
V., p. 469; he gives the termination 
p. 501; the Saurasen! Abso- 
lute ternination according to V. 
f3T,p. 510 ;V., p.660. 

Vallabha, his works in the Braj, p. 376. 

VSjasneyi-PrStisSkhya, p. 288nl. 

VStsy&yana, his BhSsya on Qotama’s 
NySya Satra, pp. 265, 275. 

VSmana, author of AlaiiikSravrtti, 
p. 590. 

VikramorvasI, Prakrit speeches of the 
king, In the IV act of V., are in Apa- 
bhrftihia dialect, pp. 362, 420, 590. 

Viivanitha, hf attributes DSksipStyS 
to gamblers in his SShityadarpapa, 


VepIsaifabSra, p. 325. 

Vedas, pp. 567, 569, 570, 572. 513, 589. 

Saihkar5o9rya, his BhSfya presents 
philosophical style in middle stage, 

^ p. 266. 

Satapatha BrShmapa, I. 4.1. 10, p. 262: 

^ its style, p. 264. 

SabarasvSmin, his BhSsya on Jaimini's 

^ Sutras, p. 265f. 

SSkuntala, use of in, p. 294 ; Present 
used for Imperative mood, illustrated 

^ from, p. 308. 

SSrhgadhara, his Faddhati, p. 321. 

SadbhSiXoandrikS by Candra, p. 321. 

SSmaladBsa ( author ), p. 541. 

SSmaveda, p. 260. 

SShityadarpapa, author of S. assigns 
several dialects to several olasses of 
people, e. g. MSgadhl to the atten- 
dants in the royal seraglio, Ardha- 
mSgadhl to footmen, royal children, 
and merchants, PrfioyS to the Vidn- 
saka and others, Avantiki to shar- 
pers, warriors, and clever men of 
the world. DaksipStyS to gamblers, 
SBk&r' o Sak&ras, Sakas, and others, 
BBblik i to celestial persons, DrSvidi 
to Dravidss and others, AbhTrl to 
cowherds, CSpd^Hki to outcastes, 
Abhirl and Sabarl, also to those who 
live by selling wood and leaves, and 
PaisBcI to dealers in charcoal, and 
Saurasenl to hand-maids, pp. 323, 
324, 32G, 327nl. 

StIradSsa, his works, distinction bet- 
weni the idioms of S, and Tulasi* 
dSsa, p. 376. 

SnrasSgara, 535,536. 

Setubandha, attributed to KBlidSsai 
but written by Pravarasena, p. 321. 

SvargSrohapa by Sundarbhafta, p. 517. 

Harsacarita, author of Setubandha 
praised by BSpa in H., p. 321. 

HSla, author of Saptasatl, a collection 
of seven hundred songs, obiefly of an 
amorous nature, pp. 247, 891* 
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Hemacandra, a Jain scholar of Ouja- j 
rat lived in 12th century ; his Pra- 
krit grammar edited by Dr. Pisohel. 
p. 319; also author of a Ko4a of the v 
De^i words ( De^InSmamSlS ), p. 320 ; 
gives grammar of two more dialects, 
the OUlika-Paisaoi, and the Apabh- 
raihSa* p, 321 ; he identifies the Ar- 
dhamSgadhl with th^ Principal Pra- 
krit, p. 322 : H. quoted in connection 
with the specific grounds one can 
find in Prof. Weber's l^ook in support 
of the assertion of that the Jain 
dialect occupies a middle position, 


p. 322n8 ( continued on pp. 323^327 ) • 
he illustrates rules about the MSga- 
dh! from speeches of low characters 
in ijfikuntala, MudrBrBksasa and 
VeulsaihhBra, p. 325; Prakrit dia- 
lects mentioned to be six by H., 
p. 327 ; H. followed by author in all 
his observations on the Prakrits, 
pp. 345 and n2, 350, 352, 354, 353, 357; 
words from his Eo4a of Dc4ya words 
given, p. 360 ; his grammar of Apa- 
bhraih4a, pp. 362, 363, 368, 372, 421, 
439. 441. 448, 469, 480n, 500, 506, 528, 
529, 534, 539, 540; 560. 


INDEX V 

Index of Modern Scholars 


Aufrecht, Professor, his view re. the 
origin of Prakrits and Sanskrit, 
p. 569. 

# 

Beames, Mr., hi« comparative gram- 
mar of the modern Aryan languages, 
pp. 247, 391d, 480n; bis erroneous 
view re. the forms of Future, p. 494 ; 
on Vernacular causal terminations, 
p. 508n; his wrong derivation of 
gIiCm P- 527; on case ter- 
minations, pp. 532, 534, 537 ; B. and 
Dr. Hoernle on the suffix p. 541 ; 
B. and Dr. Trumph, their wrong ana- 
logy between ^ and Latin bo, p. 554 ; 
his argument against Prakrit that 
none of the Prakrits wm ever a 
spoken dialect, p. 560 ; in his Intro- 
duction to Comparative Qrammar, 
he speaks of Prakrits as spoken 
languages but the same view modi- 
fied later, pp. 562, 563; his view- 
Prakrits arose by natural develop- 
ment, while Sanskrit was created 
by Brahmans and principally by 
PB^ini,— oritioised, pp. 567, 568, 569. 


Benfey, Professor, p. 267. 

BUhlor, Dr., and the work, of Brhat- 
katbS of GupBdhya. p. 328. 

Burnouf, M., French Scholar, his essay 
on the derivation of the laif|?uage 
from Sanskrit, p. 246. 

Caldwell, Dr , traces the origin of the 
termination^ to the Dravidlanj, 
p. 526. 

Childers, Professor, his Pali Dictionary , 
p. 246 ; extract from his Pal 
Dictionary re. the relations between 
Sanskrit and Pali, pp. 570, 571; 
Trr^fi corruption of^ found in his . 
Dictionary, p. 581 ; bis opinion— no 
De4ya or non-Aryan words in Pali, 
p. 588. 

Clough, an original treatise on the 
Pali by, p. 246. 

Colebrooke, his essays, p. 246. 

Cowell, Dr., his edition of PrBkpta- 
prakB^a by Vararuoi, p. 247. 

Cunningham, General, fifth version of 
, Asoka's edipts at Khalsii disooyered 
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by, p. 313 ; Buddhist Iniorlptions at 
MathurB disoovered by, p. 316. 

D'Alwia,Mr., his work on the Pali, 
p.247. 

Dickens, his false analogies such as 
* I knowed, ’ ' you was ' etc* seen in 
his novels, p. 254. 

Ellis, Mr., his preface to Oampbeirs 
Grammar of the Telugu Language, 
p. 345. 

Fausboll, a Danish scholar, his edition 
of the Pali text, p. 246. 

GoldstUoker, on the archaic character 
of the language existing in PSi^ini's 
time, p. 271n; his observations help 
to decide the date of Papiui as being 
about the 8th century B. C., p* 589, 

Grierson, his Linguistic Survey of 
India, p. 247n3. 

Hbernle, his essays on some polnU in 
vernacular philology appeared in 
the Journal of Bengal Asiatic So- 
ciety, p. 247; his Comparative Gram- 
mar of the Qaudian languages, 
p. 247n3 ; in the introduction to his 
edition of Cap^^’s PrSkrtalaksapa he 
makes an elaborate attempt to prove 
that the dialect, the grammar of 
which is given in that book, is more 
. ancient than the Prakrit of Vara- 
ruci and Hemacandra ; his views re. 
the changing, preserving and drop- 
ping of certain vowels and oonso* 
nants in the older Prakrit " of 
Cao4& refuted and conclusion arriv- 
ed at that the Prakrit of Gapfa 
not older than that of Hemacandra 
and Vararuoi, p. 322n3 ( continued 
on pp. 323, 314, 325, 326, 327 ) ; traces 
infinitives in vernaculars to Sanskrit 
Potential participles in p. 502; 


do? 

on the derivation of the suffix 
from Sanskrit past participle 
p.541. 

Kellogg, his Hindi Grammar, p. 247n3. 

Lassen, Professor, a German scholar, 
his essay on the derivation of the 
language from Sanskrit ; also bis 
work entitled Institutiones Linguae 
Pracraticae based upon the gramma- 
tical works of native writers and 
upon Prakrit passages occurring in 
Sanskrit dramatic plays, p. 246; he 
points out inslanoes of the use of 
the Ardham&gadhI in the Prabodha- 
candrodaya, p. 326 ; he thinks DSk- 
^ipStyS and Avantiki are the lan- 
guages in the mouths of a gambler 
and a keeper of gambling house, 
named MSthura, respectively in 
Mrcohakatika, p. 327nl ; on grammar 
of Prakrits, p. 346nl ; on terminations 
in Prakrits, p. 354nl ; on the deri- 
vation of verbal forms in Prakrit, 
p. 355nl and n2 ; on declension in 
the An bhraih4a ; his extract from 
Kramassvara, pp. 367 and 367nl, 
368, 369, 371; on personal pronouns 
in tl e Vernaculars, p. 480nl ; ou ver- 
bal forms in the Vernaculars, p.490 ; 
on case termination in Vernaculars, 
p. 537. 

Locke, English Philosopher, on accu- 
rate pronunciation, p. 251. 

Max Muller, Professor, his opinion 
about Sanskrit, Prakrit, Pali, etc. 
pp. 566, 570. 

Muir, Dr., his valuable work ** Sanskrit 
Texts 'Mn five volumes second of 
which devoted to Prakrit Philology, 
p. 247. 

Pisohel, Dr., his edition of Hema- 
candra's Prakrit Grammar and his 
olaborate contribution to the Grun- 
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dxlas der ArisoUn Philologie, 
p. 247nl ; instruDiental in for ^ucb as 
2i%Qr mentioned by him, p. 535 ; be 
corroborates the vie'w of Mr. Beames 
that none of the Prakrits were ever 
spoken languages, p. 560. 

Benart, M., KaooSy ana's Native Gram- 
mar edited by him, p. 296nl. 

Slaoki Major, history of RSi Diaoa in 
his Grammar, p. 37^. 

Trump, Dr., his Grammar of the 
Sindbi laDguage,pp. 247, 490 ; his 
derivations of Vemaoular termina- 
tions, pp, 5 <6, 527, 540, 550, 554 

Tumour, his edition of the Pali text, 
p. 246. 

Vrajalal, a Gujarati Pandit, his little 
tract on the History of Gujarati, 
p. 247 ; he mentions a work named 


MufijarSiaf written in the Apabhr* 
aih4a, p. 363. 

Weber, Professor, his elaborate ana- 
lysis of the language and contents 
of a Jaina religious work in Prakrit 
entitled the Bhagavati, and of the 
language of a collection of Prakrit 
songs by H3la, together with an 
edition and translation of the work 
named Saptaiatl, pp. 247, 321, 322 ; 
his view re. the Jaina dialect, 
p. S22n3; his opinion re. the for- 
mation of Sanskrit and Prakrits, 
pp. 562f, 567. 

Whitney W. D., reference to his edi- 
tion of Atharva-PrStisakhya, p. 288nl 

Wilson H. H., Professor, his Hindu 
Theatre, p. 246 ; his views re. Pra- 
krit, p. 559f, his view— Prakrits 
not spoken dialects but artificial 
adaptations, p. 561. 
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31 near : 3isitT, 3(^, p. 248f. 

3fH for 31^ p. 343. 

3i«n% Pali, p. 309. 

3l%5Jr H., Pr. p. 411. 
snn M. 3<m a Dedya word,p.360. 
a n wH Pali for atnwiN , p. 383. 

Skr., p. 327nl. 

3(%, G. 3riW, pp. 468, 469. 
sniift H., 3ii%, p. 470. 
sipre Pr. for s|^, p, 341. 

3i3i?nr, anr.p. 425. 

3i»n Pali for sm, p. 283. 

3n n <ft for 3IinT:, p. 298. 

3rfi^ Pali for 3»^, pp. 283, 347. 
3<fi^lit &o. ( Apabhr. ), p. 368. 
ariftrt®! loo. sing., p. 346. 

or NTsrnf for 3rnft, p. 346. 
3i^q<i, Pali for shtt:, 3t^, 

p. 298. 

3lff»Rm-»FT, p. 296. 

and p. 298. 

3(1%, pp. 298, 347. 

arftr or pp. 298, 304 ; 3ii% 
for ant*r M., p. 409? p. 387. 
3W, G. !Wmr, p. 467. 
aunnvt, a Dedya word, M. 3Hntnrr, 
p. 360. 

3lfIT, in M,, pp. 406, 439 
Pr. for p. 341. 

3^^ a i wfis nK, p. 368. 

3^: or ”31 for 3)1«IKT, pp. 424, 463. 

H., siffW, p. 432. 

3WPIT Pr., 3113131, p. 447. 


3I3®?T ( Pali ) for si^RF, p. 282. 
3 i 3 g ftg ( Pali ) for 3iT«rf, p. 279. 
3(^ Prakrit for 3n«rf, p. 334. 
sm of snrt from 3iv %r., p. 383. 
31413 mj) G. from 33331^, Slcr. or 
Pr., p. 399. 

31^ Pali for 31*3, p> 283. 
siKTa. G., Skr. 3t5i^nsr, p. 440. 

3IK Pali for 3D$, p. 282. 

3I5T ( like 3|nfir ) or 3lsH% Pali, 
pp. 301, 304, 305. 
dH3«3 i3, 3ig3|in, pp. 423, 429. 

3W or R*! Pr. for 3t«r, p. 330. 
spnr Pr. for 3iwr, p. 332. 

3W and STNW Pali for swawt, p.299. 
3m%If-4Sr Pali, p. 299. 
smr, 313141 &o. Pali. p. 299. 
smr P. li for sirmr, pp. 283, 388. 
3(f?tr Pall for 31%, p. 305. 

3P31T, Pr. 3PVf ,' M. 3t3nN, p. 575. 
313 in (par M., pp. 406, 577. 
sijPali, p.302. 
srew Pali for sni«r, p. 283. 

313, M. 3(131, p. 463. 

3ran«r Skr., p. 539. 

3^ Pali for 3(3rr, p. 283. 

3iy|Bf “ half dead ”, p. 427. 

31% from 333, p. 382. 
3l4bHT,3((%T(30. H. p. 432. 

3(^[^ ( Saura.) for epor-sr, p. 343. 
3(33 Skr., p. 500. 

3%H. ^^or3%T, Skr. 3%>1T, 
pp. 429, 430. 


1(37 Pali, p. 330. 


77 ( R. G. Bbendarkar's workA Vol. IV.] 


3(337, Pali, p. 311. 
3(3(7, 3(77(7), P. 425. 
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siwr for 3I5<T ( Pali ), p. 279. 

for sdFW ( Apabhr. ), p. 865. 
ap^rw, Skr., p. ’i82. 

3W Pali for aw, p. 283. * 

a r * < W f < Pali for amfusw, p, 283. 

from ani^, p. 507. 

31^ Pali for 3igN, p. 279. 
aif^NSsr Pali for p. 332. 

M. p. 428. 
aivqaiTr, M. B. filNTi p. 428. 
anr, M. awras, ainira, 3wri%ip.467. 
ami#, awrft^. Pr. arow, p. 333. 
aig^TT, aw^E &a. Pali, p. 302. 
anL 31^, atnnflf &o. p. 350. 

31*? Pali for awT, p. 279. 

31*^, S*EnE Pali, p. 303. 

3rt% Pali for artflN, p. 279. 
aw, 31^, 3*^5 Pali, pp.303,304. 
wf, an^ &c. Pali, p. 302. 
a*«T for arnf Pali, pp. 279, 286. 
3jtir Majjadhi for anr, p. 344. 
3*wTE^ Saur. for aww?. P- 510. 

3W from aPF Skr., p. 383. • 
aiT*lf , M. ^?IE, p. 428, 
anTinr, M. TR, pp- 45i, 467. 
aw Pali for 3*i, pp. 285, 317. 

31^ Pali for ainf or 3?^, p. 285. 
3|^,3W,3W, p.251f; G. awLf], 
p. 461. 

aiOTSPC Pr. 3rawy, p. 342. 

3d%3T Pr. for 31^, p. 341. 

31^, ann%, Pali, p, 309. 

3W¥f, M. 3W, p. 360. 
arww, M. ^luiaiii, p. 442. 

3TORRT, M. aran, p. 439. 
aw Pali for aw, p. 283. 

3W*r Pali for airaw, p. 283. • 
3w*r Pali for aww, p. 283. 

3**55:, Pali, p. 309. 

3*!»f or arjsilr Apabhr., p. 371. 

3^ for ails Pall, p, 31A 
31^ Pali, p. 309. 


3N of awr, M. 3n*nf, p. 430. 
aw^ or an^ for Pr. anw. 

pp. 333, 359. 
anv or anf , p. 404. 
ani^ B., p. 498. 
awr, aw, aw. p. 404. 
aifir H. G. 3(^, p. 415, 
aarwi saying, p. 436. 
analT H. anir, p. 448. 
anwR H. atmaiui, p. 467. 
aw of from anr Skr , p. 884. 
aiR M. 3#, p. 414. 
ari*!#, a i y f ^ r. p. 426. 
aiww, M. artwa^, p. 442. 
anar from Skr. aro, p. 381. 
airwTT B. of today, p. 543. 

3WR5 from WIT, p. 393. 
airawiit Mfig. for anWT^, P. 344. 
an# firom annl Skr., p 385. 
anoRiaSt for anwa?:, P- 421. 
anannri#, anairwl#, Skr. an^nw^, 
pp. 580, 581. 

anaw Pr. for awR, o. 342. • 
aw M. aw:, p. 545. 
ariw M., p. 538. 

anfiR Skt, for Pali aiw, p. 304 ; 
awar Pr., p, 347; M. anmiT, 
p. 464 ; aw, p. 471. 

affw and awRT, anr, awT, p. 299. 
aw from ai^ Skr., p. 382. 
awair from anffR, p. 386 ; anaar 
aww, p. 454. 

awwTT B. of your honour, p.543* 
an# or air# M., p. 500. 
an# Pr. for antIfV, p. 333. 
a n*i j# r M.,p. 499. 
snar B., artir M., p. 422. 
3imW,aTtVBT, pp. 416, 442. 
arrmn' myrobalone, p. 443. 

31# from 3W% or nw Skr.,p.385. 

an# Pr. for air#, p. 342. 
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from , p. 886, 

• a nwiN ^ , M. sutNWT, p. 417 , Pr., 
p. 475. 
p, 427. 

adNT-^iriaTT M.oblique4ilNiRr,p.513f. 
sihntr. p, 418, 

aiW of amir from 3 »t*IN Skr., p.384; 
p. 498, 

»»ni 9 H., command, p. 474. 

WTKor ainiJ^Pali, p. 301. 

SRNKt Apabhr., p. 370, 

3nT M., awrar, p. 430, 

WK from am Skr., p. 385, 

^ Pr.,becomi ng or a%,p 335- 
snfep M, an# and M. ait#, p. 468. 

, wftait RH etc., p. 822nl. 
3«raT M. p. 498. 

SJW Vem. G. Causal p. 505. 
WIN from aiTOT:, p. 382. 

WiNoit or 3|fN#t, p. 418. 

Wlf^, artftn, p. 424, 

WWi^p.387. 

wnr of an^NT from aim^y, p, 385. 
wi^, p. 483. 

fWaif NW, p. 425. 
ffWW Pali for fww, p, 290, 

1^, p. 469. 

IS> M. mr, p. 445 ; P, INW, Pr, 
3N9 or pp. 468, 469. 

. ffnsr Pr. for aifiT, pp. 335, 340. 
to wish, p. 295. 

IWWr Pali for Skr., p. 3'>4, 
W^[ff ^ 294. 
fat# Pali, p. 311. 
fN of;ffNr from fNiW Skr., p. 384. 
ff'W.Fr., jk 358. 
ff1«^Skr.,p. 539. 
f% Pali for wf%,p. 330. 
ff Pr.,p.571. 
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IWW Pali, p. 304. 
f#iairPr., p. 349. 
f#, lf#NT, etc, Pali, p. 302. 
f#r, f#, f# etc., p. 350. 
fi#t for art^srar, p. 410, 

1^, fiNTN Vedio, p. 312. 

fWIT, Im; p, 388. 
ff from NN Skr., p. 383. 

iu#- for ariE^N. p. 408. 
^.fW^.P. 471. 
f% for Inn:, p. 339, 

far for fswr Pali, p. 279. 

NNWai or NNWIW Pr. N»WIN,p. 341. 
NWW or aSWW from p 397. 

NWTENt, 3?fnN, p. 436. 

#n#t H. for ai^, p. 411. 

^ P. for 3l|^, p. 410. 

NIT, p. 360. 

NWW P. utterance, p. 426. 

NT# Pali, p. 311. 

for PP- 339. 

NWiai “light” p. 426. 

N9 Pali, p. 330. 

N#N for N'm r g . p. 408, 

N'MV, p. 361. 

NWN T Skr., Narar M., p. 256. 

NfPf Skr. H. fSfT. p. 428. 

NgR Pali for NNR, p. 286. 

Nf of from NWn Skr., 

p. ’85. 

Nft p. 426. 

’34*11, p. 425. 

NEINT, H., p. 447. 

Nftr from NfN# Skr., p. 386. 

Nftr. M. H, G ., p. 3^0. 

N|ifl^a(T, tor NfiarPlfiNT, p. 421. 
NOf, Pali for N«ir, p. 279. 

NW^, p. 346. 

Nwnw, p. 425. 
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9^ of M. G. pp, 463,481. 
3WIP, M. pp. 445, 465. 

vriiw, H. p. 428. 

g i gW Wra, M. srrfwT, p. 46a 
7^, p. 580. 

Pali 3%^, p. 316. 

3i{*fsr, M. 3 »w 61, p. 442. 

M. 'se^, p. 466. 

3tir, M. 7«<r, p. 464. 

^ for Skr. i|. 411. 

^qiT, Skr., pp. 424, 425, 426. 
^^inr, to be produced, p. 426. 
'4'('iHir, p. 425. 

Pali, p. 317. 

M. fT, p. 428. 

TmtK, M. aits^, p. 468. 

M. pp. 401, 428, 441 
for tfer, Pr. pp. 401, 496. 

H. p. 428. 

^^^Tfnfiir, Skr., p. 308. 

a'lro, M. H. vTTlf^ Skr., pp. 113,450. 

3VIWIW, M. sirin’, p. 428. 

'J’nwnr as smvHiiio Pali, p. 281. 
sraRPT, 31^, p 424 ; M. Wil, 

^ Sk. p. 452. 

Pali for 3tir,p. 281. 
aw Pali for apaf p. 281 ; W, 
a«8 etc. p. 351. 
wftif, p. 500. 
anf^Msgadhi for w(^vnr,p. 344. 
78*f|a$r,9«Air, P 361. 

fora!^,p.333. 
aw M. aaf in a*8T3fr, p. 462. 
aa^fr p. p. 477. 
aaiwr.a^pg Skr. pp. 424, 425. 
a^ Pali for fg, p. 292. 

ar or ^ a louse aw Skr, p. 524 
i;*r,a«tnr,p. 395. 

apsi, aat Pali, p.281i aw M.,p.464. 
anr M. for vg, pp. no, 415. 


anrit, aagit, p, 446. 
arcsi^, p. 446. 

atW M. fW, p. 465. 
iR9inai|M.,p. 391. 
atw for an, % or p. 289. 
aria for ifir, ^ or p. 889. 

a of qg from qa} p. 386. 
qsdiw Pr. for qaaqar, p. 335. 
qq for q%, p. 326n3. 
qaar, p. 571. 

q?R«ni5a, H. P. q^, p. 428. 
qwqqr M siianr, p. 439. 
q* or qar Pr. for qv, p. 331. 
qmfhr for qmftar Pali., p. 314. 
qw Pr. for sw, p. 340. 
qv M. from qqa Skr., p. 528 
qq for qa, p, 334. 
qr^ or qft Pali, p. 302. 
qw Pali, P- 308. 
q% Pr. for qqqr, p. 333. 
qal from fgqr Skr. p. 382. 
q^ ji^ql Mag, qa gaa:» p. 852. 
q% 5^^ Msg. qa saa-, p. 479. 

^ from Icqr, pp. 382, 385. 

3Tbq61 from ai^, p. 393. 
aiiwar Pall for e w wq i. p. 289. 
^farar for Skr., p. 412. 
aitg Pali for av, p. 291. 

end, from aq^, p. 397. 
arransr Pali for awnnr, p. 286. 
aflbiar for »iaiW,.p. 401. 

3$Mhq Pall for aia#r, p. 286. 

Pali for ^aai^, p. 289. 
aflatl M. for 91^, p. 410. 

pr. for aiM p. 839. 
aflT In aiiqir G., p. 397. 
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for ^ 3 ^, p. 393. 
for 3 W (aww» . p. 401. 

9St<rft dial, p. 397. 
aJtaiPr. *Sfn^,p. 465. 
s«t^r for 3W?WW, p. 401. 
alfBf Pr. for silW. p. 331. 

Pall for p. 291. 

sftfrom 3R Skr., p. 384. 
sShnW! son of 3H?i p. 573. 

for 3T«Trf|Rrf%^Pali,p.285 . 
ark from am Skr., p. 385. 

for Pali, p. 285, 

# 

53W Pr. for p. 335. 

Pr. for p. 335. 

Pr. for pp. 330, 358 
^ Skr, armpit M. anw, p. 527. 
WSOT, %, M. aTON, pp, 437, 445,446. 
asssm Pali for ««jatr, p. 332, 
W a grr fi ^ f f^ Pali a»>itrt, 
p. 300, 

^3!3rw, (fcsiiial- Pali, p. 300. 

^ Pali for ®?T, pp. 286, 288. 

Pr., p. 417 i M. ^pI', 

p. 435. 

^ Skr. M. p. 435. 

tPf Skr. M. p. 435. 
from p. 507. 
from <si§<ir, pp. 399,453. 

apval for «t, p. 418. 
aw# G. for p. 418, 

«p[fora^,p. 411. 
aw^M. «snrr,^&c.a>«r,p. 438. 
aww Pr. asjw, p. 331. 
asatw Pr. for p. 342. 

^oOTT! M. aster, p. 417. 
asaarTadbhava, p. 360. 
ate forfnat, p. 326n3. 


M. spcnte, p. 449. 

^arfilr Pali for spai^, p. 289. 

Skr. M., pp. 251, 475. 
Skr. or SCT#, p. 523. 

!F«, ^car H., p. 449. 
as^ in Ite M., p. 406. 

aiKlf'flf P- 361. 
asatST, »*S^, p. 471. 
a»af^a>f for sSrtt or %aafl M,, p.403. 
WTT? Skr. M. caiT pp. 435, 437. 
asiawr for %ai H, p, 401. 

CT H, P. ^ p. 413. 

for Apabhr, p. 365. 

for «ia7, p. 334, 
spRwr for spa*^, p. 343, 

Tatsama, pp. 360; «lTef M. 
pp. 442, 443. 

plural, Apabhr, p. 366. 
for as Tf igyu Apabhr, p. 366. 
tPRSt, p. 443. 

Pali for ateoT, p. 284. 
ar*wte, p. 352. 

Magadhi for asijan^, p. 352. 
^ fro-'. ft*a, p. 339. 

W# for P* 326n3. 

war P..li for p, 286. 
m of ^wa, steite, pp, 382, 383t 
385,386; mO.B. WtT SRl. p. 488. 
as^^ G. H.,p. 356n2, 

m?fte, M. mafte,a5ft’, p. 491. 

mar doing, p. 436. 
mff iui «si, aP*a, Pr., p. 387. 

or ^ M., p. 254. 

«a«te, p. 507. 

Skr., p. 308. 

asw, irniPr.^armt Skr.(sriWj>.508. 

aaast G. do, p. 457. 

smfte G. p. 493, 

asTR G, asl^RR, stekRS M.«te,p.493. 

G. he will do. p. 442. 
a>t i ro H. to cause to do, p. 447. 
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M. p. 555; 

M. should be done, p. 50^. I 
M.. p. 500, 

Pali, p. 311. 

•Rfil or p. 429. 

Apabhramss, p. 493. 
unaugmented *TBt, p. 424. 
doing, p. 436. 

Vdgdl M. or SS^nW. p. 504. 

«fNr, ssRt# or p. 493, 

M. pp.483,491. 

Pr„ p. 354. 

&o., p. 405. 

^ M. p. 484. 

or Pali, p. 306. 

M. pp. 454, 461. 

^ M. p. 466. 

SRJIT M., p. 429. 

p. 443;G.«pr^,p.462. 
M. «m, p. 460. 
or for Pr. J%«rT, p. 387, 

^ mixed Skr. & Pali, p. 318 ; 
M. «m, p. 461. 

Pali, p, 317. ! 

Wflfsat S. I do, p, 492. 

^ M&gadhl for p. 343. 
caisl M., p. 504. 

tR!»»Pr.«qF*,«ESSN M., PP.335, 439. 
vftCTwr H. «5mor, p. 431. 

«S^ Skr. p. 52A 

tpg ft a* M. vrgl^, p. 360. 

«sr9 for or qsNt H., p. 403. 

«nTT M. p. 443. 

Wll?j Pr. for <CTT?J, p. 334. 

«(t M. p. 514. 

M. p. 520. 

«n% Pali and Pr. 1^,pp.287, 580, 
^ M&gadhi for CX, p. 344. 

«wnr Pr., p. 325. 

«T, tradfil, pp. 382„383, 384, 386. 
«fr Pr. for p. 336. 


i^for««rT<^,p. 331. 

G, pp. 498, 499, 

^ G., «Plrfr, p. 496. 

TI^ST qtJA'd or for pNT, 

pp. 326n3, 343. 

»nr H. P. p. 434. 

^ 1 ^ of flora Skr, p. 386. 
7Tf%«T B. for pp. 407, 444. 
^,p. 481. 

pp. 418, 478. 

ii5Tg of M. anN*!, fX, pp. 4 ‘8, 445. 

M. fX, p. 507. 

^nr, p. 419. 

Pr,, p, 325n3 , B. WW ear. 
p, 455 ; S, wnfr ibid, 
ignmirNrN, «nip?RW, p. 589n. 

WV, p. 415. 

«tar for p. 454. 

for »RH%, p. 421. 

Skr. p. 481. , 

SRnr M. «;nnr Mai. Goan., p 417. 
^ from Skr. (sir, pp. 382, 384. 

p. 362. 

H. Skr. WW, p. 429. 

vrm-st for p. 326n3. 

S>I<IW in H. p. 404. 
wm for wrf, Pr. «ar, p. 387. 

or tPTOWfil, Pali, p. 312. 
Pali for wrf, p. 285. 

^1^4 for p. 331. 
or ^STWft, Pali, p. 312. 

M. <RriT, p. 461. 

B. of Yesterdajr, p. 543. 
cm:. cisHr aoo$nt on c, p. 427. 
cm in cmCT, CTC, p. 430. 
cmfT M. cimm, p. 430. 
cmfic^ M., p. 542. 
cm or «6c f or cfm, p. 343 
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Index of Sanskrit and other words 


for Pt,, p. 339. 

■»rtr from p, Pr., p. 355. 

•ilS'fi fop p. 407. 

from Skp. p. 381. 

Skr. p. 542. 

Pp. fop Skp., p. 254. 

M. pp. 423, 426. 

from ^c, p. 394. 
f%Kr, p. 418. 

Pr. p. 353. 

Pali from iSt, p. 306. 
from Skr. %ini> p. 381. 

Pali for p. 290. 

P 510. 

for Apa., p, 364, 
fiW of from p. 384. 

fta+l, M. 1^, p. 470. 

"N for jNt, pp. 285, 317. 
iftfltT Pr. for f®T, p. 330. 

for WHN or M., p. 407. 
Pr. for fW, p. 339. 

I%H, H» p. 455. 
ftN Pr. for ®5l, p. 330. 

Pr. for p. 342. 

from ^1%^ Skr., p 383. 

M., p. 489. 

^,ii;Kr,M., pp.394,4l7,425.435. 
^Iwr, p. 426. 

^hN, Pr., p. 353. 

S. done, p. 496. 
done, p. 43 b. 
done, p. 498. 
qfHr, p. 413. 

Skr. for p. 497. 

for Pali and Pr. €(9S^, Sk. 
pp. 331, 334f. 

into fliRrr pp. 394, 460. 

for ssSTofl, p. 407. 

f«r, p. 519, 


B,0.. p. 519, 

fT$^, M. pp. 393, 445, 465. 

469, G. p. 468. 

p. 362. 

B;. p. 434. 

Skr. M. fET p. 435. 

^G. for p. 411. 

Old M., from 
Sk. EtiSE, pp. 360, 361. 
ffE, 5ENr for H. JBE, p. 407. 

>9 ^ 

fER Pr. for fE!T, p. 334. 
ipnr, Pali, p. 571. 
few Pr. for few, p. 334. 
fwrn into M., p. 393. 

F3*NE PaisiScI for ifWE, p. 344. 
fW Pali for fw, p. 283. 
gpnrr M. fssr skr., p. 256. 
fssT, M. ^|5Tr, also M. fEiT, p. 460. 
fHC or fHiT Pr. pp. 341, 447. 
p. 426. 

f^raniT Ft. for fnmr, p. 335. 
fWT M. p. 430, 

E^,M.,p,576. 

!^er from and fM-, p. 361. 
fer G., fWiT, p. 412, 
fET p, 426. 

fNN in ^ M., p. 393. 

j for ^; 9 lThrEE%, p. 421. 

‘’lom 5*ir, p. 361. 

I fE in fEfr : fE, p. 438. 

I fEE: Skr, G. effT, a well, pp. 394, 

> 436, 446. 

I in Efw, p. 393. 
j fE Pr. for fE, p. 334. 

I fN: M. Fem. p. 479. 

I f Skr. for EW or E^, Pr., p. 254. 

I fE, 6. 496. 

' fNE in EEf, p. 392, 
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ITOEX VI 


pi%! to OTT M. WIf#, p. 390. 

original for p- 248. 
|5<»T in M., p 390. 

fA, °Vf, in Pr, <%#, H.S. 

p. 391. 

ftat, *1*61, pp. 390, 463. 

% from 382. 

$ of%# Skr. from Wf, p. 381. 

*3T, p. 498 ' 

G. for *fir, p. 412. 

**g Pali for %?*, p. 330. 

%fg for IP* Apabhr., p. 364. 
p. 540. 

Pr. for *iS6l, P< 333. 

^9 Skr. *6^ or ^ ^ sing, 
pi. ; PP- 429, 479, 522 ; 
B. %*, p. 498. 

%o!T Q. %an%, p. 517. 

%gr M pp. 395. 403, 498, 499. 

Pali for p 330. 

%sit + i, «*** + 3iri*, 

pp. 476, 520 ; %9#Nr, 

p 514. 

p. 520. 

503. 

for pp. 401 420, 514, 

522. 

for Pr , p. 403. 

%^M., p 500 
H p 452. 

Pali for ft*#, p. 2^9 

%#r G. how large, p. 395. 
a6v. p. 577. 

S. a lion, p. 515. 

G , p. 408. 

Skr. for H., pp 400, 466. 
of from afhrsr Skr , p. 384. 

H. ?., p. 414 

a fort, p 360. 


^M.^, p.488. 

M. ait%*T, p. 360. 

*hiT M. from *•' s*: Skr. ( who is 
it)pp. 382,453. 479. 

*i«i M. for p. 454. 
ftlftr black, p. 361. 

Pali for p. 330. 

*mforft^<lTT,p.421. 

Skr. M. *r*aET, p. 443. 
fttlf pali for p 330. 

B, Skr , p. 439. 

*ta5*T M.. p. 395. 
p. 395. 

*iT&W, p. 360 

*l%wr Pali for pp. 289, 291. 

^ H., p. 455. 

i#k or ^ H. ***, p. 440, 

iftw B. Skr. *ioir, p. 481. 

?p>r, gor M. *or, pp. 256, 445. 

^ for f^, p 40"'. 

or g#T, p. 471. 

§m, CT, p. 471. 

?nn for %*!, p. 407. 
nmr for %flT, p. 407 
?PT, **, p 471. 

Skr. Pr. M. frm, <IT° p. 465. 
% Skr. Pr M. p. 465. 

M. [ft] p. 445. 

^ M. pp. 468, 469. 

M. 5ft pp. 445, 465. 

^ M. ft* pp. 445, 465, 469; G.ftn, 
p. 468. 


W»»I, *|f Pali, p. 279. 

5rg* M. Msl., Goan. ^tgPT, p.417. 
m Pr. M. or *01, p. 465. 
Wift, ?t 6H1 Pr. p. 387. 

for ftr M., p. 401. 

6TW1 (Pali) for *6wr p. 279, 
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IWDBX OF-SA.’ISKRrp 

P* 471. 

•Wff, Wirr, p. 471. 
wrnr M. ■^TBr, p. 546. 

for Pali p. 284. 

W of WTfr from irr? (Sans.) p 384. 
6rr3» M. ^3r9, p. 514. 
wrnr il. wf% or ?!Trf^, p. 414. 
w% Or. pp. 436, 510. 

ITR B., p. 471. 

^rtr’or p. 422. 
for ?n%, p. 436. 

M, ?!r(r G„ p. 422. 

O. p. 458. 

foliar M.G, to be sad p. 481, 
ilro, p. 481. 
iIrjt, wot p. 426. 
f^fOTOT caus. (if w to eat, p. 440. 
wir, p. 469. 

’gOTT for #3WT, p. 409. 

^[firsSt for W&OTT, p. 408. 

for ^ar, p. 409. 

^OTff’H. p. 506. 

M. f sfre?, p. 459. 

^ S. or p. 477, 

^ P, p. 460. 

for wNrt, p. 398. 
#ITG.^.P. 470. 

^ M. %OT B., p. 422. 

Wilt Pali for ai»T, p. 289. 

G. pp. 395, 460. 

*W Pr. for *m, *nr, p. 335. 
nw from inn?. Sans., p. 384. 

Iff or *t for nf^J p. 326. 
iffSir 8. Gone, p. 496. 
ifTfsH for jmiiwns: p. 421. 

Iff for ifffs Apabbr, p.'366. 


A.K6 OTRBR ffOB^ 

iff^ Apabbr. p. 366. 
if«^ for ir«5t^, p. 326n3. 

*Wff Pr., p. 354. 
i fl^ gwlw Pall Iff, p. 305. 

I Iff Pr. for p. 334. 

I ifff . ifVOT M. inSOT, p. 523, 
imr from gar M. gwr, p, 399. 

*m 8kr. Pr. if3r, iw M., pp. 495, 541 . 
ifOT, irnt: M. IRT pp. 413, 523. 
inr pr. for nor, p. 332. 
n«r, ifinr Paniabi, p. 421. 

' im G. M. jm, p. 444. 

*nw, M. iifieui, p. 442. 
ifOT or 3fnnr. -fee. pali, p. 311. 

•liil'Ji Pali; nfft^Hfif n^lTl, p 305. 

; nrnr for nww Pr , p. 357. 
nn r*np OTt] pp. 384, 498. 
n< mOT Pr. for imsfffs, p. 325n3. 
ipm Pr. for nnnn, p. 325n3. 
mm H. gone, p. 497. 
mrr H. n?m: Skr.. p. 429. 
iRfr Pali for nff, p. 285. 

' "wnt p. 571. 

I nn: Pali nft Skr., p. 571. 

I ings; Pr. fornvnpp. 341 571. 

' nWJ for Pali or Pr. nWff, nwr, 
1 pp. 331, 334. 
nftnt Skr. ninor p. 255. 
warn M. nr^, p. 506. 
narr for inn M. (naan, p. 399. 
nOTf^n the past day, p, 497. 

I n^ M. iranr, nanw, nanKf, p. 514. 
iRSlf , , Pr. for pp.333,341. 
ngf, p. 475. 
iwadf M, p. 255. 
j n«f MSgfldbl for inm, p. 244. 

I Iff Pali for nf , p. 287. 

I nfOT’- S. nfiir, p. 455. 


iff^t Pr. for nan, p. 334. ' nfif Pr. ®fT H. ififtf, pp, 341, 412. 

78 I B. 0. BbandUkat's irorka, Vol. IV.] 
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M. 8kr., pp. 411, 459. 

urn, urai u p. 42t. 
iinr from vm Skr., pp. 885, 443. 
nnr or mr from p. 384. 

>IT^ S. 8 storjL p, 515. ' 
nhr H,»fWN5r, IL 516. 
fijof S. qvir. P- 481. 
i^P&li,V9,p.283. 
for p 407. 

Pali for p. 379. 
niRitilc'iQ Apabhramte, p 367. 
&o. Apabbr., p. 368. 

Pali, SPIT, H.. pp. 285, 

470. 

^ M. ^ pp. 393, 445 
QV, M. p. 438. 

Qnr Apabb., p. 366. 

SHIV, ^sonr Pali, p. 300. 

Sk Pali QoiaH, pp. 300,304. 
or ipnflf Apabbr, p 366. 
g!T Pr. for goi p. 332. 

0 

QqrrTPaisaoI for Qoimir, p. 344 
gar, yg. for Pali y®, pp. 331.334f. 
yy in filar or fifW, p. 391. 

fifmid, pp 382,386. 

31^ Pr. for anTi p. 339. 

3p^ Pr. pp 334, 340,433. 
ipHT Pali for 3w, p. 291. 

3ir B., p. 498. 

3irr M. pp. 395, 403, 419, 498, 499. 
itfrv Skr. for iir. p. 400. 

*iiriir, afrr, alaft. p. 581. 

»Tta, rfhmr, pp. 295, 395. 
nnf Pali, p. 304. 

•H'liw. H., p. 424 ; M. yfarr 
nmr^ M. G. rmsft, p. 437. 
•frtrrr M. ansr, p. 446. 
nlrr Magadbl, p. 395. 

*iNnr M. rfraw, p. 417. 
p. 418. 


^^^7, p. 860. 

*11? for *ihr M., p. 400. 
gw M. ait, p. 442. 
jfW M. rftiT p. 463. 

*aw from *fNw, p 384. 

gar Pr.. forya, p. 330. 

gy Skr. to happen, ggai M. p. 4 35 

gyy Skr. M. grr. p 435. 

g2arG.fr,p 507. 

g^ Skr. M. g;fr, p 435. 

gg Pr. foray, pp. 334.381. 

gf%3iy for aftfWF, p. 421. 

aa Pali for |ra, p. 287 

gtr for yag p. 326. 

a? from yy Skr., pp 385, 448. 

grf, aw M., p. 461. 

aiwM. p 460 

gig M. gia Skr , p. 429 

yyyiar a stable, p 427 

yw in ftg Hindi, p 390. * 

ga for grf, aw, p 289 

gay in fiff in Sindbi, p, 391. 

yy in gyt, agar, p. 390. 

^ of from g<lm, p 381 
^orW, p. 422. 

^G.p. 395. 

g|yy Skr. B. alyr, pp. 416, 435. 
at^yr M. pp. 415, 478. 
alyy, alyr M , p 483n. 
gfy^, p. 478. 

’tiyi oralyi4l, gryi% or gfirsA^, 
^l1a>l, pp 395, 478, 
516, 517. 

^ftai H.gKl ^jlftyi,gtftyr„p.476. 
^ M. M&b^brtr.pp 478,514515. 
^M. H. aNrar, pp. 516, 519. 
^ G.^Il^r.atii^, gt»yT,pp. 395, 
418,478,517, 522. 
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^S.p.476. 

'if«r M. f«V, p. 459. 

^ M. p. 467. 

^M.«rl*WT,p.471. 
ft. for p, 332. 
for M,. p. 402. 

M. p. 439. 
^■{paFfor^M.p. 402. 

4(ir from Q. M p. 399. 

^ M. p. 467. 

^F^,p.443. 

M. r 506. 

^ M. TO in TOt, p. 461. 
TO*irH.,p. 447. 

^T%stF, p. 494. 
p. 494. 

p. 495. 

’TOT from ?Rr Skr , p 083. 

^«t Pr. for ’sr^OT, p 342. 

TOT M. p 442. 

p, 429. 

^n?r Skr. TO, p. 382. 

Pali p 295. 

ftro, finiT M., p, 394. 
ftrtWT Skr., p. 539. 
known, p. 498. 

OQlikft Pai^. p. 344 
It for TOT, p. 408. 

SHltt, p, 471. 

ITTll. pp. 422, 423. 

^ B. Skr. p. 439. 

for Skr. p. 4ll, 
’Vnr into ^ M., p. 394, 
T^lB7M.,p.394 
M.. 

Pall for 4lW, p. 285. 
tlurO.p. 995 . 
tN* for p. 402. 
thTTOSSkr., p. 412. 


1 for p, 317. 

tNvr a De4ja word, p. 360. 
dhff, p. 409. 

from Skr., p. 385. 

Pali for p. 282. 

TO Pali for TO a festival, p. 282. 
TOT Pali for TO, p. 283. 

9^, M. Tlirdl, p. 466. 

9#, p. 361. 

TO Pali for TO, p. 287, 

9if from TOTT Skr., p. 384, 
ti i n l^l, p. 429. 

TOttf, M. p. 445. 

TO Pali for TO, pp. 287, 458. 
j TOT. M. FTW-ltl], p. 445. 

TOT M., p. 458. 

®l#, p. 361. 

Pr. (In Skr., p. 504 
lS«it,,f%Trt{t,(%TOtt, ft o u tl ^ , p.360. 
^ for TO, p. 407. 

S.,p. 496. 
f^, p. 361. 
firr iu fintt, p. 408. 
tSto, p. 361. 
far, TOT, p. 425. 

I TOT^S- tots p. 461. ' 

O. thit. p. 506. 
tltl a Girl, p, 4094 
flit, p. 426. 

tot Pali for TO, P- 382 
97:%Bel,pp. 437, 445,446. 

9TOT, VT, P> 660. 
f ; H. Skr. TO, P- 632. 

% from antt Sana., p. 382. 

%tt G. p. 395. 

S. TOTO, p, 658. 

> tiTT from TOBsB 397. 


^loraTOf.P* 602 . 
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3nr Pali l%r. pp. 318, 381. 

3111 from Sana. p. 383; 3W 
M. anr^, p 453. 

SRTir: M amFT Mai. Goan., p. 417. 
saw Pr,, p. 34l» 
swrrfor^pw, p 399. 

3T^, ’’Si H Sane., 

pp. 383, 411, 43^. 

3!^ H. sTwnnsrr, pp. 431, 454. 

3m>r, M. %mir, p. 443 
S TB ^R, Apabhr., p 366. 

amt eating, p. 443. 
sum, p. 443. 

M S^, p. 257 
srgiir H. lor ^rsar, p 280. 

3W for Pr. Pali, p. 279. 

3T^ or 3T% Pr , p 349. 

3!»fr from ir^, p. 349. 

3W for II H., p. 403. 

31^, M. 3TgS3t and aissar, p. 464. 
3lsJRT H, p. 447. 

3is^M.3r3^, 3n^Sk ,pp.51^,524. 
sRjhCT: M. 3agr, p. 416. 
an?, ar for «ror, p. 341 
sigtApab Skr.fW^rPr. *fT,p. 370. 

Pr. for P 333. 

^ M Skr nr, p 481. 

3frar M 3n%, p. 515. 

3(TX?T, p. 488 
airfNr S. arm®, p 496. 
anmil M. snm pp. 453, 481. 
ainir Pr. for ?IT Skr. pp 254 353, 
aiTO or oner for ^rm, p. 332. 
arm M. <m(k Skr., p. 413. 
armm H, p. 455. 

Pali yr wft , pp. 295, 296. 
arwr for ama; Apabhr., p, 365. 
ariiTt?, Skr aria# M., pp.347,442, 
aimf S. an^, women, p. 476. 
an®T Women S., p. 475. 
fkm Pr., p. 349. 


^ of from p. 383. 
1^ for ntrr Apabhr., p. 364 
fl|«yiT| ilNl M., p. 52L 
^BTf Pr. or ahip for anH^, p. 339. 

for p. 341. 
i%sr M. itm, p. 464. 
afiw Pr. for am, p. 383. 
afRfm Saur. p. 436. 

afhr M Mai. fStfT Skr., 

pp 414, 478, 515, 523 
aftarm for anm®, pp. 407, 408. 

I afhft, M. p. 454 
aftar, aft H. M. afw, pp. 416, 446. 
aftam Pr. M., p. 423. 

gamat for 5*ra®ac, p 420 f. 

®3TT or S for spi®, pp. 425, 
426, 428. 

^arnnart for p. 421. 

I ®r M., p. 423. 

®»S?r H. for ajftfilRfiii, p 410. 

Pr . p. 353. 

^ M. p 481. 
gyr, Skr. p. 426. 

®Hr shoes, p. 426. 

I iflf, M or p. 430. 

I M H. Bkr. pp. 423, 429. 
gmei Pr. for nhwm, p. 325n3. 
at from Skr. *T^, pp. 381, 386, 
ar from h", n# Sans., pp. 348, 383. 

for 79 Apabhr., p 364 
^7 for pp. 406, 586. 
i%9, Ikar for 719 Apabhr., p. 364 
^TlT M , p. 395. 

for anR, p. 408. 
arf^ or anar-ar Pr., p. 349. 
arr from 7®.*, p. 384 
9m or 9t9r, pp. 395, 422. 

^irSaai Pali tNr, p. 380. 

^pam Pr. tHw, p. 381. 

9T to know Skr., p. 844 
' ®Tt9liinlhRH„p^4i04 
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for H., p. 402. 

• p. 387. 

IW Pr. for ^3T, p. 332. 

S. from Skr., p. 496. 

mt H. Tnrr, p. 431. 
soft TPr. for «nR,pp. 332, 334, 432. 
gif Blight resemblance, p. 432. 

srwfir.Pali for 5nwf?l» p. 296. 

different reading 
for qar fff rrr li , p. 315. 

Skr. p. 452. 
^CfforlS^, p 399. 
zm [nil M. ?R, p 451. 

CTRl S. Skr. ?nir M. H. Hit, p. 453. 
Hiar, jrraff M. nra^, hi^, p. 451. 

M. i?i?55F, pp. 451, 461. 
iSOT M. p 451. 
fSf S. Skr. ^ thirst, p. 453 
tfi («p0, P 451 

p 451. 

HfT from Skr., p. 385. 

Pali for iHH^ HHfr, p. 286. 
^S. ?«ra, p.451. 

of 'atiH from wnwit, p. 381. 
^H»i for WPJH, p. 408. 

S. p. 451. 
t% S. M. ?TH, p. 4‘)2. 

IV, ![«¥, p. 471. 

«s«r or ^ for p. 331. 
fwr for p. 331 

«in S. M. p. 452. 

IT (ii) M. fear, p. 452. 

^ Pali for tv, p. 286. 
WVA Skr., p. 452. 

If S. TO, p. 452. 


fllH to P- 445. 
vnrS.TOtf M.TOSkr.tV.p. 452. 

TOT or vnr H. p. 452. 

Skr. for fniNfi p. 497. 

H. £• G. p. 450. 

TO Pali for TOi P* 286. 

H1fa£i M. mv, P* 451. 

TOf*T O. H. p, 452. 
firo S M. Skr. TOi P> 452. 

S M. ffirr Skr. ^ {v), pp.426, 
452. 

f|N S. p. 452. 

^ 8. p. 497. 

fifewT for tv, p. 407. 

rtf rf from Sans. p. 383. 

S M. ti? Skr. p. 452. 
f^T S. Milk, p. 497. 
tr from V Skr., pp. 383, 497. 
tiOT or tiSH for p. 331. 

onuwr Pr. for hhh, p. 335. 

"if or t: Pr. for H^, p. 381f. 

"ifV 01 'iJV for TOVi P* 343. 

"W Pr , p. 353. 

"iffW or /Slfflct for TORT, p. 343. 

"IT or HT Pr. for HT, p. 331f. 

"H"! Pr. for 3tIH, p. 332. 

"n# or "infi for Pali HTS^i, p. 331. 
"HfH or TOf for TO?!, p. 343. 
I"i'»IW Pr. for HTO, p. 340. 

HTO Pr. for ipftH, p. 341. 

Hf^, p. 350. 

HI?, 5*Tf &c., p 351. 
t HV & &c. Pali, p. 308. 

H?T M HITO, p. 465. 

H^TO Pali for Haw, p. 282. 

HH Skr. M HT. p. 435. 

HTOT M p. 438. 

H«r Pr. for TOi 380. 
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II«2t Pali p. 267. 
inir for (m Saura. p. 843. 

Pali, 306. 
fftm-niit S, p. 496. 

for Pali, p. 279. 

Ft. for ni*C!7, p. 333. 
inir Pr. from (If, p. 349. 

(nf M p. 462. 

(1^ H ff , p. 456, . 

(1^ 8. wwr, p, 470. 

(iSffl G. M. p.399. 
(I9nv for the Pali (issHT, (ivnr Sk., 
pp. 331, 334, 

torn Pali for (PKIV, 286. 
mrf Pr. for p. 334. 

(mr Pali for (mr, p 283. 

(IV or (isr Pr. (I«n, p. 341. 

(lit of dilil', afnc Skr., p. 382. 

(Tn«l for Pali (IIOT, p. 286. 

(ira [^] M. m, p. 4S4. 

(TlWr for (lllf^, p. 289. 

(nwi for ^ M., p. 401. 

HIV Skr., (ii4 G., p. 255. 
m M. (inr[6i'], pp.*487, 446. 

(liar for Apabbr., p. 365. 
( 11 ^ Paiiaol for fl^, p. 344. 
vnuer Skr. for (if^tsA, p. 398. 

M. nlalflil, p. 416. 
imt for Pr., p. 403, 

HR Apab. p. 382. 

Pali for for, p. 287. 

^ Pali for fi^, p. 288. 

Anr Apabhr., p. 366. „ 

Pr., p. 335. 

iSKr for rrar Apabbr., p. 364. 
ifiH of fflcr., p. 385. 

Aof Pali for (ftn, p. 290. 

(ibnar P. (hw, p. 470. 
filTVT or (iKVr, p. 397. 

ISHIhV H. for f^, p. 416. 

M. an anow» p. 427. 


I from (RH, p. 884. 

I ArH or ((ft Pr , p. 349. 
itvHIH Pr., 349, 358. 

(toH Pr., p. 349. 
fps, p. 481. 

gst M. (tit, p. 506. 

, p. 353. 

83^ M. fH, p. 507. 
fOH in (iff M., p. 393. 

(Pf inirfvM.,p. 393. 

(^nv M. for fSH, p. 411. 

fav for p. 386. 

fat Skr. IHV, p> 381, fUf p. 481. 

flT Ifr. & RT, p. 432. 

S., p. 496. 

(pf M. G. Instantly G. (RH,p. 432. 
foif in m, pp. 390, 392. 
fir in iSV Sindi lt|T, PP. 391, 442 
tt &o. G., p. 477. 

(M^ for HHftvrH, p. 401. 
tfflH Pali for p. 291. 

fHS for (lar Apabbr., p. 364. 

(tr, (tar for hvh Apab., p. 3^4. 

IRV Pr. for pp. 335, 429. 

tn Pali for tn, pp. 289, 400. 

^(4 P^* for d(A, 331. 

tt, tilt. Hit, HIHIH Pali, p. 802. 

(ht and HWr or (HHT, p. 349. 

(htv M. t#, p. 416. 

(fWfv Pr. for iptv, p, 333. 

(ibiH Pali, pp. 331, 394. 
tlwr from p. 386, 

amlv vr M. ?Rr, p. 439. 
hHt Skr. M. (lit in (iHt, p. 435. 

Hillt Pali WHflft p. 286. 
vm, Hian p. 471. 
an from Skr. m,p. 382. 
m S. S. Rt, p. 557. 
ant HUH, p. 527. 
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ftsi Skr., p. 383. 

.A«Rir Hindi, p. 431. 
nSl^r S. “ become ” p. 491. 
eft»T for WW, p. 333. ’ 

Pali for Sf.p. 386. 

^ for Pali p. 291.' 

W Pali for«^, p. 308. 

^ for p. 402. 

8rh» Pali, p. 314. 

^ M. firsT, p. 482. 

tirrll M. #v, p. 461. 

for p. 333. 

^ from ^ Skr., p. 383. 

^ M. W I^r ] p. 450. 

^ M. vr, p. 437. 

^ Pr. for p. 343, Tad- 

bhava, p. 360. 

Pr. %Rr, pp. 330, 358, 

Pr. W. P- 330. 

Pali jpprtfl, pp. 296, 311. 
^Qrer A. vn^r, p. 455. 

M. old, p. 499. 

«Rf»nftr Pr., p. 355. 

Pr.,p.355. 

4^^ Pr., p. <>55. 

p. 451. 

in p. 406, 

^ M. pp. 385, 449. 
^M.t®,p.421. 

357, 

G. irft or ®ro, p. 461. 
p.419. 

f®®Pr.for®%,p.335, 

!(f for^,«f,pp.935, 451. 
^,®^m<r,p.425. 

a wnn, p. 422. 

Vf^M.fl%,p. 438 . 

^1# M. 414, 437. 

^j|ir or for p. 848. 


Ill 

^|jt,p.415 forilhlT,p.421. 

tying rope M. ?nt, p. 442. 
^ranfor glOT.P-405. 

for ttfftw, p. 334f. 

^rg Mag.S^, p. 344. 
|^,VPr.^.PP' 3 * 1 . 3 **- 

(^Pr.forf^W,p.835. 
f^sivvi Apabhr., p. 366. 
^W,P. 440 . 

f^gPlT to ebow ^gilT, pp. 395, 427 . 
ft^forg®®s,p. 421 . 

fijg 8. p, 498. 

Pali W, PP- 27^1 287- 
or for gPt, p. 407. 

H. ^3ff, pp. 425, 429. 
(^g wr cau. of p. 440, 
f|gg or (^3W, P-441, 
fipg Pr. for p. 335. 

M. pp. 453, 504, 

fi[y4T H. p. 455. 
m Pi- Skr- p. 590f. 
ftf, P-441. ^ 

^ Pali for ^,p. 291. 

^M., f 489, 

M. ift, p. 411 
^ from nv Skr., p. 382. 

<(isf»p. 498. 

M. (%fr pp. 417, 446 
"eer Pr., p. 475. 
or iNr, p. 426. 

^ M. 1^, pp. 430, 431. 

Pr. gipftf, pp. 326n3, 357, 561. 
5 Pr. for fit, pp. 334, 432. 
fsngPr. for fpr, p. 341. 

9 from It Skr., p. 385. 
fgai Pr. for p. 841. 
fi®, f9r S., p. 496. 

SeiT U. fliKr, p. 432. 
fg for Pali, p. 279. 

J8Wi JJSb, p. 440. 

ApaUff.,p. 397. 
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G. s. pp. 390, 496. 

^ of f'0“ 

^ p. 491. 

p- 

itf^cPr.for^fflC, P. 340. 

^ from f?T orSfT, pp. 384, 385. 

G. show, p. 395. 

M.^. P.4^9- 

P* 

P- 391n. 
ty S. pp. 515. 

^^M.Skr.ff?. P-^36. 

frr from it or ^ Skr., p. 385. 

door for ^anr, p. 397. 

^ ^RT, p. 421. 
tRjr M. f«pii, p. 451. 

Pali for p. 305, 

^ M. itfflfr, p. 451 
tJT® Pr frf<r, iWTOT M. pp. 335, 
439. 


, p. 524. 

S[r? 5 i M. «ntt, p. 439. 
m Pr. 53 »r, M, Tf?, pp. 447, 464. 
B. 5f, p. 447. 


W for Pali, p. 279. 

xm, W, Pr., pp. 387, 470. 
Wf %B„ p, 447. 

S. 496. 

tsrt?§i M, or ^ M., p. 491. 

S. , T). 496. 

xn^ for 'WOT M., p. 103 
mn«^ O., p. 395. 

^ M., p. 506, 
imr G. Skr. p, 443. 

«mH. p.444. 

fSIRS, p. 440. 

^pr, Pr., p. 353. 

fir Pr. S. or Skr , p. 432. 

ffm to wad^i pp. 395, 440. 


^:r3it Pr. s?n?, P« 

^ or >1!^ Skr. WS, P" 

^ M. P> ^1^- 
TO *rai S„ p. 496. 

M. ^t?TR MSl. Goan, p. 

^nrvwG^p. 427. 

M. s'fT. p. ^6^* 


417 . 


srsT Pr. for sm, p. 335. 
sraR Pr. for p. 335. 

!T3IT M. for iWt, p. 505. 

Iff M. Mai. & Chit «nr *1^1, P- ^1®- 
ifif or Slier, p. 348 

;r!PT Oulika Paisa for SHR, p. 344. 
;r^ for srf^, P. 471. 

?n? S, ST?, pp. 448, 450. 
srnrs?, M. OTST, p. 466, 
mitr M. sisTIff, PP. 348, 453. 

rf^si- Pali sro, pp. 301 , 348. 
;r<f^ H. or sisi^, p. 455. 

;W5T for TTST^r M , pp. 403, 443. 

;(«nT for H. %5 t P, 1m, pp. 402, 403. 
HX[T Pr. Skr. sRTT, PP- 335, 429. 

;riTr for srerr, p. 505 

nn O. owft Apabh. p. 399, 

STS? MliRadhl for STT, p. 343 
sr^T, srf^W Skr. STSB^ G. M., p. 524, 
;i^ 3 Tr. Pr. M. sm, p. 446. 
gpRTf from fllTSR, p. 397 . 

' iTirsf^ for M., p. 403. 

^ Pr„ p. 353. 

ST? Pr. for W, p. 323n3. 

sTfPT or fiwm Pali forWr, p. 285. 

air of !TT% from STW, p. 382. 

STTf from irft Skr,, p. 385. 
sniir, Pr. 9?T or si!f to bathe, p. 445. 
snSf for sir'll, p 505. 

Him M. to dance fW, p. 481. 
HiefPr. for9nTO,p. 325nJ. 
suit Pr. for irtff P‘ 325n8. 
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^ M: ir>|v, r'ssse. 

wm, Skr. M.^^, p. 449. 

•mr for snv Saura, p. 343. 

U. pp. 416, 487. 446. 
?nir Skr. 9(hr. pp. 388, 442443. 

^ Ft. for mtr, p. 334f. 
xHr ffom p. 381. 

in^, p. 404. 

^ M. Pi 486. 

mf Pr. for pp, 323li3, 336. 

S. iJr, or ^s,Skr. p.489. 
R3T or Pr. for ffr, p. 341. 

nnivr Pali for p. 886. 
iSNr or iiw Pali tot p. 291. . 
iSNnV'ApaUir., p. 366. 

for Sanra., p. 343. 

mnr forehead, p. 441. 
RfHF M. 99T8, p. 460.* 
ftv S. sleep i$hcr, p. 453. 

^ or%fr Pr. 1^, p. 381. 
fiilO, M. p. 465. 

(ihnr M. to be born p. 481. 
m«rr»if M. p. 459. 

<?Nr, M. p. 441 
%«riir Skr. p. 398. 

^fi'Rinar, Pali, p. 317. 

fShsr M. ifhnr, Skr., pp. 419, 423. 

flhniT Pr. for p. 323n3. 

H. p. 456. 

iflfT Pr. for not p. 339. 

If. pp. 414. 453, 523. 

irfirPr. for Pali ^ffv.p. 331. 
iflr M. WHR Skr,, p. 418. 
sAil’Fr. ifhr, pp. 343, 444. 
iMt Pr. for 4^, p. 343. 

^litnr Pali for .p. 283. 

Vf B. 9V0T. p. 441. 
tpv for Pali m If . imtt m M., 
305. 463« 

>i to oarrj Shi. m, p. 400 
^ or «nr Pr. for inii^i p. 33if> 


P. tShm, pp 397, 453' 
for P- 336n8. 
iffW Pali tot p 891, 

H. or 9^ f^, p 431. 

^ Pali for i|sr, p. 891* 

Pali for Alinu p 891 
for inw Poli, p 881. 
^H.MSkr,p439. 

3. Anr. p 431. 

^9 for i|f9, p 408. 

^ H. vniUNif . p 448. 

^ H. Ak^ (tR), p 438. 

^Nhr Pali for p 389 l- 

iff M. Skr. m p 481. 

rinfl M. imm. «foir, 514, 38|. 

or qniY Pr. for vi«n,p 343, 
qaml Pr. for vomA, p 335. 

^ for Ap., p 365. 
m for fir, pp 330, 35A 
q«r Pali for qw.P 888. 

Pali for p. 884. 

^nRV in Air M., p 406. 

'"yt P 407. 

for p 315. 

Skr. «il9, p. 440. 
with «r for qf*iwr, p, 407. 
qArv Skr. vrmi, p 440. 
qrmrA Pali fw sm^, p. 283; 

M. tWI, p 439. 

M. qivfT, p 443. 
qsw Pali for qwti, p 87P 
qer P. S. I«r qw, p 434. 
qCTT for Amii p. 407. 

I qsf Pali for V9f, p 87P 
qA Pali for qA. p 883. 
qAv, qm. p4S5 
qvM.qfinqii(,p437. 
q» for 

qqqr d« If. qr^ltq, p 486. 
qfvrqr M. rafleotioB, p 43|» 
qfqfoqfor ofiNom, p 310; 
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^for<m(r,p. 381. 
qr M. qtfjr, p. S06. 
qimsr Proof, p. 435. 
q»qti^ for pp. 398, 435. 

qfWa G. 8’cr. p. 436. 

qtpr Ft. pp. 333, 343. 

WfT M. Vl9qqnr, p. 435. 
qi% Pali or pA for p. 334. 
q(|v,ir^,p. 589. 
qftwr for ir^, p. 331. 

‘ tile fallen tree ’, p. 497. 

T or qn^ Pr. sTraq^. p. 341. 
qwqn- for irntcrr. p. 331. 
qflqfror H. P. M.qfji^qfi’p.433. 
q» M. or Pr. for qy, pp. 334, 444. 
qqqr s. qrv^, p. 506. 
qaiT Pali for Jnw, p 283. 
qqwforWr.Paliqyff, pp.331,334. 
TO from gq: Skr. pp, 382, 399. 
qro for qftsrt, p, 399. 
qft» Pali for qrf&ir, p 284 
qt G. from rfiiy M., p. 39.9. 
qf?t H. qramr, p. 516. 
qrftqr faith, sjanr, 431. 

•nw PaisacI for p. 344. 
q% H. STOIS, pp. 404, 432. 
qH Pali for Jim, p, 290, 

TO M.qiS.p. 467. 

M, qft, p. 449. 
qro s. qy, P. 470. 

TOPl M. Skr. qiffit, p, 413. 

TO Pal i qro, pp. 295, 305. 

a place where, water is 
provided for passeiiger, p. 429, 
qm Pali for qro, p. 284. 
q*fTO from Jrgq, p. 365. , 

qror plural-Apabhr., p. 366. 
qroar^or irarff M, qro, p. 434. 
qftnf H. Skr, qlHesnqr, p. 439. 

qros^. P. qq^. pp. 433, 456. 
qqmrotit for qmirof.*, p. 42i. 
qq^ H..q^,.p, 436. 


qq^nw G. M. p. 3W. 
qq® H. q|f,p. 456. 
qqqg Apabhr., p. 367. 
qqn% qfigm Pr. ** worn" p 445. 
qqinf^ Pr. qqnro, p. 359. 
qqnr^, qrraftqr for Pr., p. 338. 
qf?qr H. qftq f m J p. 449. 
qiqroqmAjph. q^iroqqr, p. 421. 
qft^n M. qrqqq, p. 468. 

I tiflw H. qfq^q, pp. 432, 433. 

I qt^P. for P« 411. 

qp^ S. qq$v to remain, p. 496. 

I qor M. qm, pp. 454, 461. 
qirtq M. qww, p 470. 
q^ H. visible JimqfT, p. 432. 
q^ M. q?in, p. 467. 
qror M. qraq, pp. 335, 467, 575. 
qqTor Pr. q^ior, p. 335. 
qqw, M. qrar, p. 467. 
q^, Pr. for q^, p. 335. 
q%f Pr. for qt^q, p, 339. 
qmqr Pr. for qf^wr, p. 339. 

TO2I, qg^'qf from qiJqcT, p. f07. 
qqffitwaq qqfiNqqr, p. 589. 
q^ M. qqrq [ ^ ] p. 452. 
qr^qq* for ^ B. p. 402. 
q^pqi% O,, pp, 519. 
qqwm G, qnj, p. 463. 
qqq Pali qqqr to sea, p. 295. 
qqq from Skr. qqnf^, p. 381. 
qf%f% or qri%f% Pr. ql^, p. 341, 
qroqrf^ M«g. p, 344. 

q roftPa li for qqqf^, p. 283. 
q^^iqqrfit Pali for mm, p. 296. 
qqqr S. a stone, p. 441. 
q^qm or qftqm, Skr. qiRqm, p. 398, 
q^qrm Skr. qm fi ie iM i, p. 449. 
qftqrnmr H. q ?q i^ q i a , p. 460. 
qftqm H, qn^im, p. 460. 
qflt Pr. for qfl^, ^ M, or 
pp. 331, 384, 489. 
qr B. qfq, qw, p. 430. 



litDsx OF Suniffitt '4dfi> otbbb w^hdb 


mw ]h. ^ Vern. <iwr or ^pp.335, 
337. 386. 

TOK Pr. for pp, 330. 455. 
SH#, «wSr, p. 443. 

TO.^.p. 421. 

M. 11%^, p. 412. 

Pr. for «n^ipir, p. 341 
<ipift M. qi#T, qisft, pp. 453, 454, 
502, 522. 

<im3r M. qimar Mai., Goan., p.417. 

^nnw H. WRJ, p. 424. 

^Pr. ^ M. m,pp 323n3, 404. 
qnprr in or Pr., 404. 
Wf M. for W, p. 454 
<rrft, H., p. 455. 

^n^Skr.mr^, p 523. 
qi!ivi)(9 orqijpnt^ Palis»TjiM?l,p.3C6 
qnr M. skr , p. 429. 
qiTW. Skr. q%T, qnqm, p. 398. 
qnw[, “lir Pr., M. imT, pp. 416, 475. 
qf»^ M. qrqff, p. 467. 
qrat Skr. qxT, p. 439. 
qiWT from Wk Skr. p 385. 
qnrH.qwfoot, p. 430. 
m from tons, p. 383. 
qn6J M. m, p, 443. 
qwskr. M.qrw,p. 442. 
qrow, q»W, Pr. pp 335, 441. 
qrer from qnrf Skr., p. 385. 
qnrf, qwf, qwfft, p. 469. 
•qw(5-<(w8, p. 360. 
qiv or for qts, p. 343. 
qiimPr.f6r«nqm,p.335. 
qHH Pr. for 5i5»r, p. 336. 

Wnft from p. 394. 

A* Pr. for qw, p. 340. 
for q*Rprq. p. 408. 
for W«#, p. 407. 
l(NflPr.forTrtr,p.882. 
W«mforqSlPt,w»,407,40& 


%or^forPir.fi»;p.S31.w .. 

M. ftfiPCT Skr., p. 423. » »i,-» 
ftoq, in qsFT*Wl M. WW or 
Pr. %*■, pp. 255, 331, 393. 

%, pp. 337, 347. 

8. P., pp. 391, 416, 
f^qgq in G., p. 391. 

f^q:, Skr. (Qwra p. 440. 

I%<w for Wqa, p. 407. 
ftqr p. 425. 
kltr S. Hnj, p. 450. 

Pali, an ornament, p. 294. 
I^RT Cans, of 41 tud rink, p. 440. 
l%q(51 Pali for spri51, p. 285. 
ftqar, M. 4Rra^ Skr. or 

obli. or fqqfe aiimW, 
pp. 423, 514. 

I ke, 41 f! S. p. 496. 
qftw or 'flq' Pr. Ver. (qr, p. 337. 

H. 4?«T, p. 437. 

M. (W, p. 437. • 

4k M. klFit, p. 438. 

4itf t for Pali 4ld(Pl,p, 331. 
4(M 8k< . Pr. M. ppl 423, 500. 

S. drunk, pp. 496, 496. 

Saur, p 507. 

4lf drunk, p. 436. 

4k8< G for qirqq, p. 412. 

4Rf or for 4W, p. 497. 

4lreof Pr. for p. 32Bn3. 

Pali for 4HW, p. 286. 

4k5ii3l, M. i^, p. 430. 

4k H. ft*, r. 456, 

4JfT H. ftflpJF, p. 488. 
is P for p. 343. 

3f from fV, Sans, p. 383. 

^ S. M. p. 453. 

Sq Pali for se, 279. 
SCqforqkol, p 409. 

Pr. for iftpfr, p. 334. 
its Pr. for p. 339, 





ilM:«f((^pp.436,4S2. 
if ApsUir. for IF P* 

H. for'Sm, p. 411. 

TWt, J>. 806. 

H. p. 482. 

smr^ali for S«f, p. 279. 
ir for vvft, 412. 
mnH. for^.p. 411. 

Ifdr H. for JfPf, p. 458. 
jl^vWlT Skr. gfr a ly, p. 497. 
f4?ir Pr. for p. 341. 

Mig. for S4W, pp. 331, 343. 
|«V PUi for p. 281. 

IV O. & SIT p. 519. 

fir II. for p. 344. 

fm for OttNR H., p 409. 

|irl9 gwvl^Pali for gvnfft 
P.S0S. 

HRFf "Wr H. "itF, pp. 398, 417. 
fit Pr. for flipfi', p. 330. 

for 'prfr, p. 841. 
VFr,.^*r, p. 425. 

for p. 289. 

Iff, P; 426. 

l(^^iira«f9n,p. 343. 
Vt,|4rS.p. 496. 
tW in M.. pp. 391, 445. 

ItlPg, tl. tit, p. 449. 
IVtiiilMUBkin itiliitg, pp. 392,462. 
tW Pr. fur p. 333. 
tV for Pali, p. 281. 

^ from tiftitvr, p. 698. 
tv Pr. for tif , P> 338. 
t«rorA«VPk.,p.357. 
pr. p. 331. 

tvnr, tamfrom w ermwr, p. 361. 
tanv Pall, Pkmtifsl, p. 294. 
tfvr bomvfkt, p. 404. 
t7*V Pr. IrtftatF.'p. 334 


t#l|M.fert6lt,p.344. 
tWT G. Ver. vftv, PP. 496, 967. 
tVT 6Fir ftw t|T art, p. 405. 
thPBT Pali 5F7, pp. 279 291, '381. 
tif, ttv &c., p. 360. 
ttv from vafit, p. 404. 
thflta Pali for IVia, p. 291* 
tiw Pr. for OV, p. 389. 
ttr, p. 395. 
attia, p. 395. 

gHtar for »mft M., p. 409. 
tiaft Pali for >4*4(11, p. 305. 
thr for "irtT P., p. 400. 

FTW for 0*Jalti, p.407. 
vooav for onfsit, p. 407. 
V S ifinTWT, H. oftVR, p. 575. 
iiaifii'imiit P. awa, p. 468. 
awT or WW, M. anv, p. 449. 
VKm Skr., p. 542. 
ofttv for tor M., pp. 401, 489, 496. 
vm M. anw, p. 462. 
tRim, M. «nva W, p. 487, 
vmFT M. p. 462. 
o^ana, M. ana, p 446. 
an for ara Apabhr. p. 365. 
arfaa, a gumt M. aifoiT, p. 442. 
aw, aia (filr) pp. 437, 446. 
arW, p. 387. 
aifa^in annr, p. 391. 

OTP, Pali, gait, |W,p. 286. 

anar, H. anaat, p. 506. 
ana Ft. for aaar, n>. 839* 451., • 
asga Pali for awia. p. 279. 
ant fo' p. 899. 
anaft M. aav, p. 458. 
anv Pali for aav> p. 220. 
awn Pali for afW« pp. 381, 12li' 
am, Vfi frtttti* pliwatt*p» 47i^ 




timx or Sakbikt awd otbib itoAdb 




««r rad Pali, pp. 304. 30$. 
«(if Fr. for p. 339. 

<frPt. for p. 343* 

*inr TadUiava, p. 360. 

flBT, Bfhf M. *kBf,(’pp. 360* 
361. 

^WPali for w|r, p. 284. 

BrtV, M. W, »RH*T, pp. 421, 459. 
WW or BnV47, Pali, p. 294. 
t%n H. p. 425. 
mn, p. 261. 

934 M. 4tv4, p. 506. 

94^ Pali for P- 279. 

9*3’ Pali for 5*«r, p. 286. 

^49 for 4I9, 4Wr, pp. 405, 524. 

319, p. 361. 

raft a, ftra^fihtfSr M., p, 398 
rasr M. ra, or vra , p. 434. 

39 of f%in from 3?9, Skr., p. 385. 
ira Pr. Skr. 3W, p. 504. 

33|lf ^or rant Pr., p. 357. 

39 B. rar H. P., p. 422. 

rar Skr. for raT%, raT-3tf , p.429. 

99 Skr. 94 S., p. 496. 

9lQra M. 3i|tr. p. 449. 
i^from 9l4t<3r^, pp. 412,419. 
ira, 3ra, p. 471. 
iNt father* p. 361. 
9«nrfiromf1|n>T,p. 350. 
•UnrtirPr. for fft^, p. 334. 
i4i 3 or 3193 for 3199, p. 315. 
9l!«S. tret, p. 506. 
fra H. 3(?^ M. 349, p. 470. 

9|f 399 • yWi P. 442. 
ffitPali for 3t. p. 285. 
ffiSr Pr. raf, p. 359. 

99 or 49 Mm 9 Sans., p. 386. 

99 r P. Calamity 99lf, p- 476. 


99)3^ for tNr M., p. 401, 

99 of 3%, 3% from fff^* p. 386:. 
39 S. 9^ p. 456. 

99% for 1194, p. 402. 

913 for fSPflr, p. 398. 

994f 341444, pp. 419, 432. 

9893? Skr. AfT or X PP> 308, 439. 
9ft (4) 9 M. 3ft4,pp. 414, 453, 
479, 523. 

fftf H. or 43, p. 455. 

9499 Pr. for ftnOlff, pp. 331, 833. 
334, 341. 

9$[98t firom 9|99, p. 362. 
9n|M.9ni9>P. 514. 

9 I 9 Hindi for frair, p. 280. 

313 from f9 Sans., p. 384. 

3989 Pali for 9T99, p. 314. 

393? Skr. ra?9, p. 440. 

3999 Pali for 3ra, p. 316. 

398 Pr. for fira?, P. 335. 

3?9ft Apabhr. 91913?, p. 369. 
flfSkt 3rft9rttPr.,p.523. 

319 M. flT, p. 463. 

3i9 69 ?, 3i9? M., pp. 280, 421. 

3ftT Pr. for 3ft?r, p. 336. 
ftf? H. 9919, pp. 407, 434. 
ftlfl3 H. 394nr, p. 431. 
lif? H. aj 9 ?, p. 431. 
ftftsHI H. P. ftf?, p. 431. 
fNtSkr. M.ft8,p. 481. 
fti4in9 M. tffT, pp. 397, 410, 417. 
ftrai? 4ra? lif*33, pp. 395, 447. 
ftfrtt O. ftf!9, p. 460. 
ft389, 9)989, p. 431. 
ft9f4tM.,p.441. 

(483181 G. to terrify, p. 395. 
ft or 4813 from ft9?39 8k., p. 696. 
4Nr Sindhi, p. 445. 
thit <189, p. 426. 



iimx Yt 


4Nr p. 385. 

^Pr.,p.353. 

(3-. to fear, p. 395. 

Pr. p. 353. 

to threaten p. 440. 

Pali, Atm., p. 306. 

9^ Pali 9%^, pp 254,305,353,508. 
9^ Pr. for 9^"^, p. 332. 

99 of 9% from pp. 386,481. 
9f Pr. for p. 330. 

95ist or i»nf p. 315. 

9^, 9^ S , p. 496. 

9t Pali., p. 297 

9%^ Pali for f%, p. 298. 

9«r Pali 9^9 9^ M., pp 295,464. 
^ Pr. for 9«r, p. 343 
9991. M. 9JP, p. 468 
99 Slur. M. W. P- 441. 
^H.forfl$,p.411. 

Q6«h<, pp. 391, 402. 
Pr. for p. 339. 

^91 H. 59999, p. 431. 

%09T H. ft99T Skr. ^9*519, p. 439. 
%r9 (t) G. p. 449. 

%99r G. pp. 496, 507. 
tl9T from 991^99, p. 383, 

3R9 for ^99 Pali, p. 285. 
i[9 M. 3^9. pp. 428 455 
9R for 99^, p. 401. 

9t9 M., p. 483. 

9t99T or 919^, p. 501. 

9i9 H. or 9T 9l9% or 9 T^, p. 501. 
nrr of 591^' from Skr. Pr. p. 385. 
9T|n9 9919 S. 9T9^, pp. 408, 455. 
9S:SS9t|5,P. 361. 

9f?9 Pr. »99, pp. 330, 358. 

999 H. 9999, p. 516. 

9^t^ for W, p. 402. 

9*9, *9, 9*ft S. pp. 466 196. 


I 999 Pr. Skr. 999, p. 504. 

I 93^9f,p.471. 

I 99 Pr. for 99, p. 334. 

9W M. 9T9, p. 462. 

99R, 9^ from WJ, p. 347. 

99 M. 959, p. 468. 

99t09 99191 or 9^, p. 471. * 

999 for Skr. p. 398. 

99T Pali for V9T, p. 284. 
9nftM.9i9a9, p. 543. 

99^ a bee, p. 443. 

99t,p.443. 

99for SlP., p, 402. 

999 999T, p. 589n. 

9*9 Pr. for 9T9 & not 9T9T, p. 339. 
95ST for 9S^ Skr , p. 383. 

959 M. 919 B., p. 422. 

9995 for 9*»T Apabhr., p. 365. 
9Hll@9:i Mag. for 9fTfW, p. 344 
9139 or 919? Pr. M. 9lf, p. 337. 
919 or 913? from 9r?i9, pp. 383, 
39 In, 428, 522. 

9^?, 9191, Skr. p. 523. 

9151 H. 919, p. 458. 

9191 H. P. 9TCT9, pp. 404f, 432. 
9I999,M. 91991, p 437. 

9191 P. Skr. 91*9, p. 459. 

995[ H. jackal 9i43lf99l, p. 516. 

Pr. for Wfrfl, p. 341. 

>a 

from 9%, p. 394. 
fSlsRwl or f^951 % for p. 298 
Pali for f^9l9: for 

f995<^, p. 298. 

fSTf^Ri and P. 298. 

p. 296. 

and |9 m 9) for (*fe^,p.298. 
f*lS,p. 291 

f^or/^*fl*rr,p. 426. 

M. ^«w8l, p. 506. 
filBI9,*ft«9,p. 426. 
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gt^8 kr.,fi|?T,p. 523. 

■ (^fWfr Pr. for Aflnr, p. 339. 
ft# M. ftw, p. 4‘i8. 
from p. 384. 

»ft» M.8kr. ft^, pp, 414, 444,523. 
nftiTT, p. 425. 

Sf Fr. M. 19 ft. pp. 447, 514, 521. 

from 391. 

^ Skr. 5W; Sff,p. 499. 

1J55T Pr. Skr. ysw, p. 504. 

Pali for ir^r, p. 288. 

!I«T,’a?J,p. 423. 

>^pp. 557, 580. 

from i|5T, a being, p. 385. 

^ M. IW. PP- 414, 444. 

’®ft. Hf. P. 523. 

M. gaiT, p. 449. 

’W M. Skr., pp. 422, 459, 

>CT'iaiS*Tr,ftirr, y. 391. 

H. p. 458, 

#CW#M,p 507 

ntg from yfipfr Skr., p. 382. 

W M! Skr. p. 459. 

W, p 459. 

#1® hunger for p. 398. 
yhOT for p. 339. . 

G. from 3jf M., p. 397. 

#N9lr M. yNift, p. 503. 

«qm, M., pp. 444, 498. 

WPT M. p. 442. 
ww for M. pp, 404,443. 
in »nT or WiT, pp. 392, 4] 6, 

im Pr. for p. 330, 
want Pr. for u^, pp. 331, 335. 
wf or t for lift, p. 326n3. 

Pr. for 5f?, p. 341. 
imPr.for«fT,p. 341. 

HBU.Pr. for p 341. 

ira# Pr. for p, 330. 

M, 9 ^, p, 399. 


[ HBR CulikB PaiSfi. for iTrjm,p.344 
j IT«I Tadbhays Pali for ill#, 
pp. 290, 360. 

il%4ir M. nrft, pp 416, 445, 4S5, 
469. 

Hj Pali for 9f5, p. 287. 
iraft Pali for 9f»fr, p. 295. 

P. HRIT M., p, 423, 

Pali for Wf^R, p. 282. 

H^w Pr, for nwm, p. 339. 
n^, Rflre’.p. 471. 

113^ M, Hbiri, p. 417. 

HSTW Pr. for Wt3^, p. 343. 

# 1 # P. nftm, p. 434. 
iI33rr Pali for #5n, p. 332. 

HJ or lifter M. IT?, p. 437. 

W from HOT Skr., p. 385, 
iT?3i Pr. for 9?!^, p. 334. 
iT?t Gi- froni ^ M. gx^T, p. 399, 
W#, p. 452, 

g? Pr. for II?, p. 334. 
gofRi Fr goirooi for iftt?r, p. 332. 
go??? 1 ibhava, p. 360, 
gig# for gft, p. 418. 
gig? for grg, p. 418. 
gfgg Pali forggig, p. 279. 
ggg M. gigr. pp. 445, 465. 
gg H, nf [ gi ], p 449. 
ggftgr H. p 449, 
g? M. USE#, p. 468. 
g?? Pr gmir, pp. 396, 402. 
gg M. gg Skr., pp. 413, 450. 
gg honey M. ft?, p. 449. 
gggft^ for ftui?#, p. 402. 
g^g gfg M. gift, p. 464, 544. 
gg M. ggg.Skr., pp. 385, 454, 
ggig Pali, pp, 394 3l7f. 
ggw P. ggft obi. pi., p. 516. 
ggi for Pali iissr M. wmo(, p. 454* 
ggft M. mg [# ], p. 467. 
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m 

knd Pali, p> 303. 

iRim Pr. for vm P- 334. 
for p. 399. 

M. m#, p. 506. 

V4»5 Pr. for imnv, p. 342. 
irrT H. Skr. p- 439. 

Pr.iH^.p. 335. 

IT3S1 G. from dra^, p. 399. 

for ^ OlJ M., p. 402. 

W from G. M. dr<r, p. 399. 
vt Pr. for 9TS, p. 343. 

V«TV M. vrvr, pp. 417, 462, 475. 

Skr. pp, 401, 441. 

ir(^ H. for p. 411. 
mw Pr. Vern. inv, p. 337. 
mf orWjPr., Vern.vr Sb. 
pp. 337, 383. 
for irrivr, p. 428. 

M. Skr. w^«fvr, p. 457. 
nrvnfw Skr., p. 385. 

V(t^. M., p. 499. 
irWt, p. 418. 

WW G. ’'p, 399, 517. 

irnsvi Apabh., p. 367. 

M. pp. 453, 455. 

mof S. imSY, pp. 515, 523. 
nw M. wiw, p. 444. 
wnft, Vf%*T, Skr., p. 524. 
imivr in Vii.pp. 392,416. 
mwv in M., n. 391. 

nnwf, ^rr, in M., pp. 391, 
404. 

mv of nivn^ M. invit,pp. 463,481. 
inTV M. p. 455. 

WT of tm, virv Skr., p. 382, 
for mv;^, p. 343. 

S. or irraf having baaten,p.501. 
ffTSk, ^TVT Skr. p. 523. 

WVPT or *f or *W, «nv^, p. 348. 
unrqt Pr. mvr.p. 348. 
mfir for m«ir, p. 399. 


from RdW Skr., p, 386. 
wsjft, vdncr Skr. H. pp-iWi 
524 

mv or ^ for viv, p. 343. 

HIT H. G. middle from 
mlT M. nr^, p. 448. 

<nf Pr. for m, p. 336. 
dPr Pali for vv, p. 288. 
dtW Pali for div, p. 283. 
f^M.iqpr, p. 449. 
dn^ Pr. for n^, p. 339. 

MH. for ndWi p. 410. 
dF9ofdf^l%Pr.,Skr., p. 384. 

Pali for «9liT, p. 285. 
dhffrforWS,p. 407. 
ftjer Pr. for p. 336.^ 
iflV for di^, p. 469. 

SW Apa. for vinr, pp. 366, 421. 
5f5r Skr. inv Pr. H. jJlvr G. ^ 
H. P. vivr, pp. 862, 410, 485. 

P. for ifi^gr to bud, p. 410. 

G. 9«ir M., p. 444. 
into vltssrr M., p. 393. 

99 M. p. 448. 

5»Jg G. M. for 9f?, p. 411. 

9*9 for ^ Pali, p. 279. 

9?v in vr? ? M., p. 393. 

99 B. in»^ to wipe away, p.444. 
9»r Pr. for p. 343. 

99 Pali for 99. p. 29a 
9^. 9^92. Skr., p. 524. 
ir; Pali for 99. p. 288. 

9X7 indmn, M., pp. 393.407,409* 
99i| Apabhr. 9nn9r, p. 369. 
9Vnr, 9'**99T, p. 471. 

91% M. 8$. p. 462. 

991 Pali for 991, p. 288. 

999 in HTimtivi M., p. 393. 

9VPr. for|,ir,p.386. 
9f9F7.for99T,p.83fi. 
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. Hft Pali for p. 287. 

Wg, PP. 398, 412. 
in Hhy, M., p. 393. 

1*1 for fimr ftij, p. 289. 

W in it4t, G. S.. p. 292. 

•lf?rw inRnft M., pp. 392, 416. 

1*5 H. iftw, Pali H., 
pp. 281, 391. 463. 

IJ M. in R3>, p. 390. 

in B. 0., p. 390. 

*W Culika Paisa, for p. 344. 

S. p. 448. 

Jrrfr Pr. forllf^, p. 33 \ 
for *nr^. p. J08. 

»hrr M. itw, p. 459. 

for HaffT, p. 395, 421. 

Jrssr MagadhI, p, 395. 

G. p. 395. 

In M. p. 459. 

Pr. for p, 336. 

for ar^R- Pr , p. 410. 

^5*** from MagadhI p. 397. 
^H*r tor p. 405, 

*niw, m^T, pp. 291, 388. 

Pali for p. 311. 

for 4 !)t« or Htar, Hr’sS', 

. pp. 471, 586. 

G,, p. 365. 
whiK Pali, p. 331. 

#nft, HtRIT obi. Rtfq'W. RtRrnfrp.514. 
mr Pali for It^sir, pp. 292, 402. 

Pali for p. 289. 
iTif G. in from p. 397. 

or fsrr from usr, p. 397. 
or from IK, p, 397. 

Skr. for Stiff, StfKT, 
pp. 400, 415, 522. 

iffir H. P. for laj, p. 411. 
mtfm M. p. 468. 

«l%t9r01d M., p. 499. 
inw for *ll, p.'402. 


^ M. aifH), pp. 414t 455. 

aS t i nf m: M. snsit, pp. 454, 461. 
K53r for Pali, p. 279. 

^ Skr. KKT*T.Pali, pp. 317, 318. 
N5I«5T Skr., p. 542. 
a? from IN Skr. P., p. 385. 
mor Pali for 3rR, p. 286. 

Nmrrt^ M. or sriHifitr, p. 344. 

NIK, ^K( p. 431. 

I 3*1*1, M. P. 416 
j 3^, M. 3ni, P 464. 

I M. w, p. 416. 

, Nfw, M. iffif or p. 415. 
j Nr**r Pali for Nr**r, p. 283. 

I NT**IT Pali for Nt*Nr, p. 291. 

' NTiN, M. Suit, p. 466. 

*at3I Pr. for Tsm, p. 335. 

Tsrtr Pr. for *:st, p. 325n3. 

*RP: M. nm in TTNTiNl, p. 462, 

W M.^iW (6l), p. 468. 

I T5i«ff to ■ "**T H,, p. 402. 

T53T and a-gjT Pali, p. 300. 

?>3ir, T3wr, TiBst Pali, p. 300. 

M, TK, Wfir, 3iRK#,p.435. 
^pnir Pr. for 3fRaN M. H. RT 
pp. 342, 428. 

^f%NT, ?fN-, p. 301. 

^ and Pali, p. 301. 

mr foi Pali, p, 281. 

*?351*r for p. 407. 

G. TRf reins, p. 466. 

TlS or ^ Pr., p. 348. 

Pr. for Tisir, pp. 335, 347. 

TIW from Skr., p. 382. 

TI*?qT G. TnaiV, p. 496. 

^IWT Culika Paid, for fmr, p. 244. 
and *ninKT Pali 
pp. 299, 300. 


80 ('R. O. Bhandirkai’s works, Vol. 1^4 
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TTHSsr Pali for THfwr, p. 283. 

TTST^, *fT3T, Pr. rw H., p. 323n3. 
TTSTT, Tisrrr, *(Tsr, 

pp. 255, 300, 218, 519. 
and Pali, p. 300. 
and n^, p 3C0 
TT5ft: M. ?PITT, p 461. 

TRir or G. Pali. p. 314. 

Tn>r Pal’, p 314. 
rm M Tn%, p 414. 

<rn iii„lits H. p 475. 

M. lor Tmr, p 454 
M., p 427. 

fR M. TI3Tr Skr., p. 429. 

TR M. TI3T kins: p. 430. 
fTN M. Skr. ?n^, p. 413. 

TTfl or ^Tl§, p. 413 
f^3> Pr. for k%, p. 335 
Pr for Wi P- 330. 

Pr, Pali, p. 358 

or !ar?t Pr. pp. 330, 358. 

T% Pr. Pali ?ipiT, p. 358. 

Pali for p 288, 

Pr. or Pali p. 358. 

Pr. for ’cftc, p. 330. 

^Tl?r, p. 413, 

Pali for Nf<iT, p 290 
Pali tor »<{T, pp, 284, 288. 

^ Pr., p. 353 

^^JT, n:>, Pali, p. 301. 

^ M. »fNm, p. 424. 

flSf G., p. 408 
% P. for p. 411. 

^ H. RPft, p. 414. 

Pali for p. 284. 

Pali for p. 284. 

«eQl<iii< SRN*n, p, 471. 
wap WWr, p. 471, • 

Cl- from ^«Rr Hindi, p. 399. 


3«r of air, p. 384. 
awT from ajT Skr., p. 384. 
anrf from a*T. p. 5U7. 
aiT: M. am [rJ, p. 466, 
a^«J for a^l, p 471. 

Pali from p. 296. 
55^1 from Pr. <Tm, p. 508n, 
afaaiER’M.p, 522, 
for Pali, p. 279. 
aR: a'jr s., p 496 
asaf for ama Pr., pp. 357, 561. 
ami% Pali Atm. p. 306. 
a5«RT Pali, P 311. 
ai^art l ah ama Sane., p, 296. 

aam*3[ M 3^, raarj pp. 406, 

' 407 

a^ P. Htft%a, p. 441. 

a^a for arar, p. 403. 

aaor from aaa, pp 408, 441. 

a^a &c Apabhr p. 371. 

am from a?r, pp. 382, 386. 

amafa causal, p. 531. 

amt G to adhere, p. 395. 

aiipa- M. aiar p. 440, 

aTf Pr. for aiari:, pp. 342, 428. 

anrflUd., p 504. 

a i a»i^ for araa^a, p, 421. 

aia«t M., p. 531 

aiffp, p 294 

aR Pr. lor am, p. 336. 

faR M. (oi), pp. 448. 450, 481. 

f^T, TO, rfm, &o., p. 495. 

fa^a for p. 420. 

Skr., p. 542. 

I%? Pr. for pp. 336, 481. 

Apab. for p. 421. 

5fla G. !^, p. 441. 
gaar H. from g^, p. 437. 
g»r Pr., p. 353. 
gai(¥l Pali, p. 306. 
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Old M. p. 499. 
to come to take, t) 395. 

^ H, ^ 5iHR, pp. 434, 516. 
HPiT.B. M. N%Ht®r,— SWOT, pp. 401, 
454. 455. 

M. sra^, p. 441. 

G. P- 416. 

^ from Skr., p. 384. 

^H. for ^r%T, p. 410. 
ateNT H. f^, p. 441. 

etawrPr. forflf^, pp. 331, 335. 

for q(&, p. 326n3. 

^ M. or «W, if^, p. 419. 

Ciilika Paisa, for SUTST, p.344. 
G. from i^7, p. 399. 
TOTNt G. from p. 399. 

Pr. for iRP, p. 343. 

^^for^, p. 403. 
y ^ HT. T Skr. p 542. 

Pali for grfN, p. 282. 

Pr , p 358. 

a^lTBpor Pr p 313. 

Pr or ^gr^j for f^.p. 34 >. 
Skr. M. p 435. ' 

^fr for Pali ^ff.pp. 282,580,581. 
M., p 447. 

NK from Skr , P)) 383, 415. 
mta M. ?rtn S , pp 256, 382. 

?fl^, Skr , pp 580, 581. 

Pali for ?%. p 288 
• NOK Pali for f ^FT, p 286. 

WN M. Mai , Goan., p, 417. 

Pali for p 279. 

NfH M. K ) NTS??, pp. 445,465. 

or N^rt&Pali from ar, p. 305. 
aNTIS H., p. 447. 

TO H. Q. S. Nf , sfto. TO^. pp. 301, 
402,449. 

N«r, TOir, p. 231. 
tpwr M. «rfir, p. 463. 


ar from aqft Skr* p. 381. 
aroi G. to rain p. 456. 

TON M. TOTTNT, p. 430. 
afro n. Pali.pp. 316,456. 

M. or TOW, p. 500. 

M. NFTO, TO® S., p. 466. 

NICT G., p. 466 
nRh or TOT Pr., TON, p. 333, 

S. to rain TO,p. 456. 

N?5Sf Apabhr. for NgNqjH;, p. 421 . 
TON for ^ H., p. 403. 

TO5 G. i^TO M. itro, p. 399. 
nnkI Pr. NNfjt not TOf , p. 339. 
NfflqsT® S. TOfTTO®, p. 456. 

TO S. TOT, p. 456. 

TOT M Skr., p. 413. 

TO Pr. and Skr. same, p. 384. 
tot® G. ton, p. 460. 

TOIHT G. or NT^, ton, P- 449. 

TO Pr. for TO,P 336. 

NTNTO Pr. for NI^NT, p. 335. 

TOTH®, NiaWTT, NTTOTOT, NITOTOT, 
pp. 474, 514 
NrfW .'T. p, 41 6. 

NTKr, TO ':ft Skr., NTK%, Mai., Goan- 
p.524. 

NI^S,p.515. 

TOTOTfirPr., for TOTOTTfr, p. 342. 
NTfBnr M. ^iiinrr, p. 522. 

TOifr M. lor NTJfr, p. 454. 

NTN, TOT. TOT. p 404. 
mi!® in TOTOT M , p. 404. 

TOTT'T M. NT3Tf^, p. 465. 

NTNG. ntotn Skr., pp. 430, 454. 
TOft Skr. M. TOT, p. 436. 

TOT3T Pr , TODF, p. 447. 

TOTN in TOTO Apabhr., p. 404. 

TOT 11. TOT, Skr., p. 429. 

TOSSf G. Skr. NIT to resist, p. 439. 
Nr®TO M. Nty, p. 416. 

TOSf M. NTITO Skr. NISfNtN, p. 524. 
i?TOir Pr. for totot, p. 333. 
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ftai mr Pr. for %?pn,%3l®rT,pp 33 1 342 
JlfOT Pr. for i%JTr^, p 3 '5. 
itw p. 458. 

firTSJ Pr. for P* 

S., M. p. 441. 

Skr. for p. 398. 
ftww H ftlW, P 438. 
firill^l^ Pali for *Tre withK P 303, 
Pr. for ffw*:4P. 342. 

1 %^ S. lightning, p. 516. 

Pr. for f%Stra. P- 332. 
f^arsj Pr. p. 500.^ 
fg|r S. to throw TTW, p. 481. 
i%3rr M. nNsr f fit ]. pp- 454, 461. 
ifir^M.nsmt, p. 454. 

Tg^M , pp. 411, 514. 
rt^arPr. for P 343 

wamr, p. 431 . 
itgt, p 423 

1 T 5 Apa. for it«TT p 365 
Pali for %!%, p ^ 05 
Pali for p. 286. . 

M gRT, pp. 463, 500 
lt??r for Pali p. 283. 

tt!tt?rM.i^fg,^ff,PP 444,454. 
fggH M. iwqi%, p. 413. 
fteg Pali for Rhr, p. 283 
itffigawrn- for ^«RER5P, p. 421. 
ftTjRt, <tig«T, p 523 

S for tfrfj, M , p. 407. 
Pali for p. 285. 
^t^Pr. for p. 333. 
fSianf H. fitsnr, p. 446. 

(^ [ l?t p. 441. 
ft ai i ff M. fgwiw, p 442. 
ftjgro S. tfTTf, p. 441. 

M. p 463 
fgTO Pali for p. 288. 
flNfirar M. ezoited, p. 499. 

nom.sing. ApabhT.,p.366. 
p. 443. 


(tNfff ’tr for ftwffir, p. 407. 
ftwffft G. for fg**Trt?t, P- 285. 
rtpm Pr notftarwft, p. 339. 

P. from p. 397. 
fIjR morning, p 449. 

^ M. p. 415. 

M. ffirgt, p. 416. 

^ Pr. for p. 334. 

for Twnr Pr , p. 357. 

5 % Pali for f%, p 288 
fjf G. fZ, p. 507. 

5^r Pali for p. 288. 
f?[TP.^, P 468. 

H. s^, pp. 256, 31 2. 

M. fH- P 416. 
in H. W?, p 390. 
in 5Ji G.j). 391. 

Pali for p, 330. 

I gg i q nt M. from p. 397. 

[ or ] M , p. 444. 
aror M garnr, p 430. 

Pr , p 255. 

N or itsn^ Pali for p. 305. 
p 5S9n 
for p. 406. 
from p 398 
TO M. for TOT, pp.41 0,414,479. 
Pr. for TOf. P 339. 

Pali for p. 291 . 

TOTT^ to cause to sit, p 440. 
ttf^ Skr. for iri^arr, p. 400. 

TO Skr. fort^ S , p. 400 
Skr. for TO, p 400 

from TOHP Skr p 381. 

5gT*r Pali, p. 286. 

3gnr Pali, p. 28 G 
STORT a fan, pp 407, 431. 

TOTOW, WTwnr, p. 471. 

1 sgnrM.TOT, p. 167. 

1 5TO§ Pali, p. 286. 
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Pali for p. 287. 

. TO5 Pali 5W,p. 458. 

W for p. 4ok 
5!^ M. (ir), p. 451. 
fruM.BiT.p. 461. 

Pali, p. 317. 

N«BBrrr Ms. p. 344. 
OTMjw, p. 433. 

5niSw Skr. M. pp. 415, 435, 
478. 

5n5*T«ft-^, «Wr, p. 409. 

?nB5r M. for pp. 331, 343. 

?n#T,p 540. 
dw (ii) M., pp, 483, 485. 

M. «!n5rt, p. 495. 

M. 

flr^t (41% A 3nf , p. 492. 

^ M. ^reir, p. 468. 

(%4rrr M. p. 448. 
fiwj M., p. 457. 

^ M., p. 393. 
l%ff, p. 457. 
njrJT.^. 457. 
fim, p. 457. 

filTOR, for 4r?5! M., pp.410, 451. 

or $mTSr from 5Jin?I p.397. 
f^rarar G. Skr., p. 429. 

for (ft, p. 317. 
ft»M. p. 430. 

M. p. 470. 

r4\aCT% G. make him sew.p. 427. 

. tfifor, Skr. pp.408,457. 

G. to sew, p. 457. 

G. to cause to sew, p.3f ' 
G. p. 457. 

M. nir4Wi p- 443. 

M. I%n6t, (%sir, pp.424, 444. 
4fWr, p. 426. 

flfiT M. ifwir. p. 424. 

G. to sew, p. 395. 

9 for ^ what 7 p. 457. 


p. 42b.' 
p. 386. 

pp. 317 , 
318. 

in M., p. 393. 

H. ^ [ AT ], p. 449. 

^ M. s%T, p. 463. 
sa?T M. 5HT, p. 466. 

Igrw in ^lUTRi G., p. 390. 

P*. pp. 387, 391. 
p Pali gnr to hear, p. 295. 
pr&S.giir[!i],p, 455. 

P. ^(T, p. 448. 

I II., p. 45r. 

jjnr M. 5rarT, pp. 410, 414, 457. 
tnu pp. 395, 408, 457. 
smsri or u M. \snuqfi^, p. 419. 

, j|m^r, p. 419. 

I M. pp. 397, 431. 

pM. Skr. ft5fT,p.457. 

^ M. or Sr(^,5^, p. 460. 
ira B. for 5W,pp. 412,431. 

I M. or striAfr Skr. ^CTsf i, 
1 pp. 4‘H, 440. 

STAijSk for %A(T M., p. 400. 

I 5TAU5H.5IW,pp. 447,457. 
SItftRPA fW, p. 352. 

sitfinjw Pr., r 352. 

5TIA or p for »ifJr, p. 397. 
wmsr for wiAarr M., pp 407, 442. 
5AT5J%M.TrRjr,p.417. 

I w for flfK Pali, p. 285. 

I bkr., p. 457. 

' »grA,H. AT(\{!ir),p.448. 

' ^ for Pali, p. 285. 

?A^ M.wwn, p. 441. 

I BFTt M., p. 424. 

' AAiA?;inBtA3r,p. 404, 

AhnflM.^, p.439 
I Atgr from AT^WiP. 386. 
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fnw Pr. for pp. 335, 3^'' 

or N^T, M. p. 419. 

Pr. for p. 330. 

Saur. for sfTffNOT, p. 510. 
^ray Pr. for Whl, p. 330. 

O, and B., p. 519. 

TO Pali for TO.sm, WR’,P.283. 
^ M. Nf, p. 448. 

TON for Skr. ?lfN,p. 399. 

TOfiy P, TOtfjjT, pp. 434, 436. 
N-«rar M. Skr. TON, p 43 i. 

TOl. M. p 434. 

P. M. p. 434. 
TO from TO with NT. p 294. 

TO for TO Pali, p. 281. 

N^wPr. for TOTO, p. 332. 

TOT Pr. for TOT, p. 339. 

TOPr. for TO, p 334. 

TOof M. p. 438. 

NfllN Pr. for p. 341. 

Pali for 5TN^: p. 286. 

TOftai Pr ^niRn.J?. 341. 
TOiTTPr.for TOT, p. 332. 

TO? Pali for N^or, p 284 
TOfT Pali for TONtT, p 304. 
tot or Pali, p. 299 
TOTT, TOirfrPali, pp,298, 299. 
TOTTT, toR Pali for ^rNTJT, p. 299. 
TOgn? or TOTO Pa I i , p 299. 

TO M. WW, p. 4G3. 

TO S. a wish, p. 516. 

TO H. TON«CT, p. 516. 
wfsTO ill TOTt^, p. 294, 

TOff.p. 519. 

TO*fr M. TON, pp. 403, 437. 
tot H, for sjsr, p 411. 

TOTO M. TOTT, p. 439. 

TO for 5TS? Ppli, p. 279. 

TO Pali for TO, p. 281. 

TO from TO Sans. pp. 383, 4E9 
TOyrG. tot.M. ton. TOr,pp. 399. 
444. 


TOT Pr. for 5TNT, p. 343. 

TON G. M, TTfTO, pp. 404, 461. 
TOI^ or TTftri^rPr., p. 341. 

TTTTfNT Skr. SROTT, pp. 440, 470.. 

or TT^Nidr, TiftNTN:, p.326n3, 
TT- Nli?^ , Pr. TO5T, p. 341. 

TO M. TO, p. 461. 

G. TTf for TO, p. 464. 

TO M. p. 456. 

^4. ^TNT^T, p. 431. 

NNTO G %«N, p. 470. 

TO»3T Pali for N"^, p. 332, 

TON M. TTUrNT, p. 114. 

TO, TO,&c., Pr., p. 349. 

N-TO Pr. or TOmiT for TT%, p 332 
TO«rPr.,p 349. 

TORN or TOrf*r, p. 349. ' 

N^, TONfOT-wr Pr., p. 319 
for N#, p. 336 
^rrsTT Pr. ior NfN-, p. 3 15. 

TTri from TNT»fi Sans., p. 333, 

Niror M. sjfNf, p. 156. 

TON, NTsyr, TOTT. p. 47 1. • 

TO H. srnp, p. 431. 

TO M.. p. 487. 

NT^frora NfNTO, p. 382. 

NTST, NtNT Hkr., p. 523. 

NrfyNTSTl Pr , p 478. 

NTfr, Skr. pp. 478, 514, 524. 

NfN II. Nf^ Skr., pp. 413, 450. 

NT^ M. TO, P 449. 

TO P. ^rrf^N, p. 456. 
torn, M. nNn, p. 442. 

NlNSSt, p. 443. 

TNTON Skr., p. 539. 

TNfTW M. for TO«T, P 412. 

Tmf M. TTli, p. 466. 

TO? M TOTT Skr., p. 456. 

TOfT, p. 418. 

TOTN M. TOTN, »NTiRr, p. 465. 

NiNTt Skr. NNITO^, dark, p.440. 
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NHcfi, M. ^^TT, p. 430. 

Skr., WlUrf*, p. 440. 
HmPali 'orHVT, p. 25l. 

Hlf Pr., pp. 346, 347. 

HTf for Hlf, p. 336, 
grgi^ Pr., p. 346. 

WIW, HTf M., p. 521. 

Skr, a chiiin, p. 440. 
Guj. to te.-Kch, p. 395. 
flNf G., rw=?r Skr., p. 457. 
ftrtr G., p. 457. 

1^® Pr. f.)r fhi^sy, pp. 331, 331. 

for p. 420. 

fTn’T Birr, p, 393. 

Pr. for p. 343. 

i^Mi, ^finr, p. 425. 

^*rr®, pp. 431, 440, 455. 
f%T of from f5mt,Skr., p. 383. 
fn^niT Pali for sqrNT, p. 285. 

Pali for !#T, p. 285. 

Pali for > 31 ^, p. 285. 

Pr. for p. 340. 

H„ lif^T, p. 456. 

Guj. to learn, p. 395. 

G. for snr, p, 455. 

Pali for p. 291. 

Apab., p. 367. 

T^T, p. 433. 

Sfot for p. 326n3, 

M., p. 456. 

5®N for ^eBH, p. 289 
p. 426. 

Pali for S*. p. 283. 

H. ^,p. 448. 

Pali for p. 286. 

M. from p- 504. 

M. HtEii, p. 506. 

^ Pr. for ^f5r, p. 332. 

P/. for pp. 253, 

353^383. 

S. having heard, p. 501. 


iliiTff?!, Pali, p. 306. 

^NT^ SHIT, p. 458. 

Pr., p. 359. 

*i ^ fftf qi ,qi5H »T,^^^,p.333. 
^ from pp. 384, 481. 

Pr. for RT5^, p. 334. 

P. 471. 

Pali tor p. 285. 

G. >w, »f»T, *1®, pp. 462, 499. 

H, P., p. 433. 

^ or *rf M. 433. 

JjrnT Pali for p. 285. 

’TT H. syto sleep, p. 432. 
t4iTHT<t, pp. 334, 432. 

Magadhl for *IN, p. 344. 
or HtfTSfH from Skr., 

p. 397. 

Ik Pr. for Wf^, p. 335. 

’PS*T for Pali, p. 285. 

»Tl%ir, H. w^f, p. 416. 

H. or Skr. i^, p. 434. 

H., or HJ%«, p. 434. 

Hjwr p:.. -tr, p. 507. 

H® M. rt ••, p. 460. 

Hsr H. krair, pp. 456, 523. 

%35Tr Pr. for kT»n, p. 339. 

HlsPali for^f^, p. 291. 

%® Pali for tr®, p. 289. 

%iNr or Pr. for %nt, p. 331. 

G. p. 460. 

^rkcJT G. g®*r, p. 449. 

Hff p. 408. 

^ G. 1?^, p 414. 

Skr. for M. #^0T, p. 400. 
#3W?J Pr. for p, 341. 

Hi® H. ?iTr^, pp. 434. 456. 

HTX M. goET, pp. 291, 414, 455. 
Pr. for wnrei, p. 331. 

Pali for p. 291. 

Skr., ^ Pr., M. 

p. 323n3. 
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fftij from PP 420, 523 

^ M. p. 433 

Pali for PP. 283, 383, 285 

^H.^S'W.P 433. 

Pr. f 'r p 336, 

from P 397, 

#fT Pr. for P 336. 

Skr. fol" flirfr*r, pp. 400, 449. 
M. P 463 

TVTTT for 3 WW M., p 409 
fsBCr from WT M , p 398. 
f^, M. great, p 410 
? !ir, M p. 462 

^«,p 294. 

of M f^gwT,p 463 

^ Pali, W Skr , p. 310 

S. murders, pp. 476,516. 

gl% or Mr M., pp. 444,514,521,523. 
f^ftnr M. p. 415 

ITTHf , HWSit to understand, p. 443 
G. f«r, p. 470 

Pr. for pp 334, 341. 

■fTyr or pp. 436, 452. 

ffTsT Skr., pp 409, 439, 
tor M , p 410. 

Skr. f5? a plough, p 440 
g??ef Pr. for g<^r, pp. 333, 398 
f«Jkl Pr. for ?f?ST, p 335. 

for (Iciui, p 407. 

9<S^ moving S p 436, 492, 

gtl^, Pr. foi fl^, p. 341. 
g!55Jf Pr for 35. P 342. 

Vb^M. 313, p 460 
g3IT M grf^. p. 412. 

or Pr., p 357. 


p. 496 

gft?#Pr,£.355 

1333, Pr P* 

g^TiTS Pr , p. 355. 
g^, M. P 462 

gr^ for 3f3. P- 442 
gff B , P 459 

gn M . 3^*1. PP- 415, 459. 
gmfrom g3T, gw, g>g PP 386, 
415, 444, 474, 513 
gw from gw Skr , p 384. 
grfr S , a peasant, p 575 
gr%3, gl^r S , PP 416, 522. 
gr%g Pr. for g!«<J(?i, P 331. 
ft3g3 Pr for Sg»T, p. 330 
fgsil% for UWfit Pali. P- 295 
ftriT H. for gi^w, p 412. 
t?WT M. for gfw or p 412. 
f | T %g t S ,f|Tf5r3,#it3,PP.410,46!. 

^ for p 317 

f 31 of 51 as gr, p. 384. 

fSFiT, aflWf, p. 257 
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